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SIR, 

rHE  S  E  notions  concerning  coinage  having,  for  the 
mainy  as  you  know,  been  put  into  writing,  above 
tzvehe  months  f  nee -,  as  thofe  other,  concerning  in- 
tereft,  a  great  deal  above  Jo  many  years  :  I  pit  them  nr.zu 
again  into  your  hands,  with  a  liberty  (Jl nee  you  will  have 
it  Jo)  to  communicate  them  farther,  as  you  plea  fe,^  If, 
upon  a  review,  you  continue  yov.r  favourable  opinion  of 
them,  and  nothing  lefs  than  publiJJjing  zvill  fatisfy  you,  I 
%iujl  defire  you  to  remember,  that  you  muft  be  anfwerable 
to  the  world  for  the  ftyle,  which  is  fuch  as  a  man  writes 
carelefsly  to  his  friend,  when  he  fe^'is  truth,  not  orna- 
ment ;  and  ftudies  only  to  be  in  the  nolot,  ar.d  to  he  un- 
derJlQod.     I  have,  fince  you  fazv  them  lafi  year,  met  with 
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fome  new  ohjeFfions  in  print y  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
remove 'y  and  particularly  I  have  taken  into  confideration 
a  printed  /beet y  entitled ,  *^  Remarks  upon  a  Paper  given 
*'  in  to  the  lords,  &c."  Becciiife  one  may  naturally  [up- 
pofey  that  he,  that  was  fo  much  a  patron  of  that  caufe, 
would  omit  nothing  that  could  be  /aid  in  favour  of  it.  To 
this  I  mUjfl  here  add,  that  I  arn  juft  nozv  told  from  Holland y 
"  That  the  States,  finding  them  [elves  ahufed,  by  coining  a 
**"  vaft  pjiantity  of  their  bafe  \fchil lings' \  money,  made  of 
'^  their  own  ducatoons,  and  other  finer  fiver y  melted  downy 
'^  have  put  a  flop  to  the  minting  of  any  but  fine  filver  coin, 
**  ////  they  Jhould  fettle  a  mint  upon  a  nezv  foot.'' 

I  knozv  the  fincere  love  and  concern  you  have  for  your 
country  puts  you  conftantly  upon  cafting  about ^  on  all  hands, 
for  any  means  to  ferve  it ;  and  will  not  fuffer  you  to  over- 
look any  thing  you  conceive  may  be  of  any  the  leaf  ufe, 
though  offered  you  fro7n  the  meanefi  capacities :  you  could 
not  elf e  have  put  me  upon  looking  out  my  old  papers y  con- 
cerning the  reducing  of  intereft  to  4  per  cent,  which  have 
fo  long  lain  by  forgotten.      Upon  this  new  furvey  of  theniy 
I  find  Hot  my  thoughts  now  to  differ  from  thofe  I  had  near 
twenty  years  fince :  they  have  to  me  ftill  the  appearance 
of  truth  ;  nor  fbould  I  otherwife  venture  them  fo  much  as 
to  your  fght.     If  yny  notions  are   wrong,  my  intention  1 
am  fife  is  right  \  and  v:h  at  ever  1  have  failed  in,  I  fjjali 
at  leaf  let  you  fee  with  what  obedience  I aniy 

Nov.  7,  i69r,  SIR, 

Your  moil  hymble  fervant, 

SIR, 

HAVE  fo  little  concern  in  paying  or  receiving  of 


I 


^'  intereft^*'  that  were  I  in  no  more  danger  to  be 
milled  by  inability  and  ignorance,  than  I  am  to  be 
biafled  by  intereft  and  inclination,  I  might  hope  to 
give  you  a  very  perfect  and  clear  account  of  the  con* 
fcquences  of  a  law  to  reduce  intereft  to  4  per  cent. 
But,  lince  you  arc  pleafed  to  aflc  my  opinion,  I  ftiall 
endeavour  fairly  to  ftate  this  matter  of  ufe,  with  the 
beft  of  my  fl<.ill. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  *'  Whether  the 
^^  price  of  the  hire  of  money  can  be  regulated  by  law  ?'* 
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And  to  that  I  think,  generally  fpeaking,  one  nnay  fay, 
it  is  manifeft  it  cannot.  For  lince  it  is  impo^Tible  to 
make  a  law,  that  fliall  hinder  a  man  from  giving  away 
his  money  or  eflate  to  whom  he  pleafes,  it  will  be  im- 
poUible,  by  any  contrivance  of  law,  to  hinder  men, 
Ikilled  in  the  power  they  have  over  their  own  goods, 
and  the  ways  of  conveying  them  to  others,  to  purchafe 
money  to  be  lent  them,  at  what  rate  foever  their  occa- 
fions  fhall  make  it  neceilary  for  them  to  have  it ;  for 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  no  man  borrows  money, 
or  pays  ufe,  out  of  mere  pleafure :  it  is  the  want  of 
money  drives  men  to  that  trouble  and  charge  of  bor- 
rowing ;  and  proportionably  to  this  want,  fo  will  every 
one  have  it,  whatever  price  it  coft  him..  Wherein  the 
fkilful,  I  fay,  will  always  fo  mjanage  it,  as  to  avoid  the 
prohibition  of  your  law,  and  keep  out  of  its  penalty, 
do  what  you  can.  What  then  will  be  the  unavoidable 
confequences  of  fuch  a  law  ? 

1.  It  will  make  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing much  greater,  whereby  trade  (the  foundation  of 
riches)  will  be  obftrudled. 

2.  It  will  be  a  prejudice  to  none,  but  thofe  who  moll 
need  afTiftance  and  help  ;  I  mean  widows  and  orphans, 
and  others  uninftrucled  in  the  arts  and  management  of 
more  Ikilful  men,  whofe  eltates  ^ying  in  money,  they 
will  be  fure,  efpecially  orphans,  to  have  no  more 
profit  of  their  money,  than  what  interefl  the  law  barely 
allows. 

3.  It  will  mightily  incrcafethe  advantage  of  bankers 
and  fcriveners,  and  other  fuch  expert  brokers,  who, 
fkilled  in  the  arts  of  putting  out  mor.ey,  according  to 
the  true  and  natural  value,  which  the  prefent  ftate  of 
trade,  money,  and  debts,  fnall  always  raife  interefl  to, 
they  will  infallibly  get  what  the  true  value  of  interefl 
fhail  be  above  the  legal ;  for  men,  findirg  the  conve- 
nience of  lodging  their  money  in  hands,  where  they 
can  be  fure  of  it,  at  Ihort  warning,  the  ignorant  and 
lazy  will  beforwardefl  to  put  it  into'thefe  men's  hands, 
who  are  known  willingly  to  receive  it,  and  where  they 
can  readily  have  the  whole,  or  part,  upon  any  fudden 
occalion,  that  may  call  for  it. 
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4.  1  fear  I  may  reckon  it  as  one  of  the  probable  con- 
fequences  of  fiich  a  law^  that  it  is  likely  to  caufe  great 
perjury  in  the  nation  ;  a  crime,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  carefully  to  be  prevented  by  law-makers,  not  only 
by    penalties,  that   fhall    attend    apparent   and  proved 
perjury,  but   by   avoiding  and  leflening,    as   much   as 
may    be,    the    temptations   to  it ;  for  where  thofe  are 
firong,   fas  they  are,  where  men  (hail. fu ear  for  their 
own  advantage)   there  the  fear  of  penalties  to  follow 
will  have  little  refiraint,  efpe  ially  if  the  crime  be  hard 
to  be  proved  :  all  which,    I  fuppofe,  will   happen  in 
this  cafe,  where  ways  will  be  found  out  to  receive  mo- 
ney upon  other  pretences  than  for  ufe,  to  evade  the  rule 
and  rigour  of  the  law  :  and  there  will  be  fecret  trufls 
and  coUufions  amongfl:  men,  that  though  they  may  be 
fufpected,  can  never  be  proved,  without  their  own  con- 
felTion.     I   have  heard  Very  fober  and  obferving  per- 
fons  complain  of  the  danger  men's  lives  and  properties 
are  in,  by  the  frequency  and  failiionablenefs  of  perjury 
amoDgfc  us.     Faith  and  truth,   efpecially  in  all  occa- 
fions  of  attefring  it,  upon  the  folemn  appeal  to  heaven 
by  an  oath,  is  the  great  bond  of  fociety.     This  it  be- 
comes the  wifdom  of  magiftraies  carefully  to  fupport, 
and  render  as  facred  and  awful,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  they  can.     But,  if  ever  frequency  of  oaths 
fhall  make  them  be  looked  on  as  formxalities  of  law,  or 
Xht  cuftom  of  {training  of  truth,   (which  m.en's  fwcar- 
ing  in  their  own  cafes  is  apt  to  lead  them  to)  has  once 
dipped  men  in  perjury,  and  the  guilt,  with  the  tempta- 
tion, has  fpread  itfelf  very  wide,  and   made  it  almoft 
fafhionable  in  fome  cafes,  it  will  be  impcflible  for  the 
fociety  (thefe  bonds  being  difTolved)  to  fubfift.     All 
jnuft  break  in   pieces,    and    run    to   confufion.     That 
fwearing  in  their  own  cafes  is  apt  by  degrees  to  lead 
men  into  as  little  regard  of  fuch  oaths,  as  they  have  of 
their  ordinary  talk,  I  think  there  is  reafon  to  fufped:, 
from  what  has   been  obferved,    in  fomething  of   that 
kind.     Maflers  of  fhips  are  a  fort  of  men  generally  in- 
duiiriousand  fober,  and  I  fuppofe  may  be  thought,  for 
their  number  and  rank,    to  be  equally  honefl   to  any 
other  ibrt  of  men  i    and  yet,  by  the  difcourfe  I  have 
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bad  with  merchants  in  other  countries,  I  find  that  they 
thinkj  in  thofe  parts,  they  take  a  great  liberty  in  their 
cufiom-houfe  oaths,  to  that  degree,  that  I  remember 
I  was  once  told,  in  a  trading  town  beyond  fea,  of  a 
mailer  of  a  veffel,  there  efieemed  a  fobcr  and  fair  man, 
who  yet  could  not  hold  faying,  *'  God  forbid  that  a 
*'  cuftom-houfe  oath  Ihould  be  a  fin."  I  fay  not  this 
to  make  any  refledtion  upon  a  fort  of  men,  that  I  think 
as  uncorrupt  as  any  other,  and  who,  I  am  furc,  ought 
in  England  to  be  cheriflied  and  efieemed,  as  the  moll 
induflrious  and  mofi:  beneficial  of  any  of  its  fubjedls  : 
but  I  could  not  forbear  to  give  this  here,  as  an  inftance 
how  dangerous  a  temptation  it  is  to  bring  men  cuf- 
tomarily  to  fweai%  where  they  m.ay  have  any  concern- 
ment of  their  own.  And  it  will  always  be  worthy  the 
care  and  conlideration  of  law- makers  to  keep  up  the 
opinion  of  an  oath  high  and  facred,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
in  the  minds  of  the  people :  which  can  never  be  done, 
where  frequency  of  oaths,  biaiTed  by  intereft,  has  cfla- 
blifned  a  negled  of  them ;  and  fafhion  (which  it  ftl- 
dom  fails  to  do)  has  given  countenance  to  what  profit 
rewards. 

But  that  law  cannot  keep  men  from  taking  more  ufe 
than  you  fet  (the  want  of  money  being  that  alone  which 
regulates  its  price)  will  perhaps  appear,  if  we  confider 
how  hard  it  is  to  fet  a  price  upon  wine,  or  filks,  or 
other  unneceffary  commodities  :  but  how  impofiible  it 
is  to  fet  a  rate  upon  vidluals,  in  a  time  of  famine ;  for 
money  being  an  univerfal  commodity,  and  as  necefTary 
to  trade  as  food  is  to  life,  every  body  mud  have  it,  at 
what  rate  they  can  get  it ;  and  unavoidably  pay  dear, 
when  it  is  fcarce  ;  and  debts,  no  lefs  than  trade,  have 
made  borrowing  in  fafhion.  The  bankers  are  a  clear 
inflance  of  this':  for  fome  years  fince,  the  fcarcity  of 
money  having  made  it  in  England  worth  really  more 
than  {xyi  per  cent,  moil  of  thofe  that  had  not  the  ikill 
to  let  it  for  more  than  fix  per  cent,  and  fecure  them- 
felves  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  put  it  in  the  bankers 
hands,  where  it  was  ready  at  their  call,  when  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  greater  improvement ;    fo  that  the 
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rate  you  fet,  profits  not  the  lenders  ;  and  very  few  of 
the  borrowers,  who  are  fain  to  pay  the  price  for  mo- 
ney, that  commodity  would  bear,  were  it  left  free  ;  and 
the  gain  is  only  to  the  banker  :  and  fhpuld  you  leflen 
the  ufe  to  four  per  cent,  the  merchant  or  tradefman 
that  borrows  would  not  have  it  one  jot  cheaper  than  he 
has  now  ;  but  probably  thefe  two  ill  effeds  would  fol- 
low :  firfl,  that  he  wocld  pay  dearer  ;  and,  fecpndly, 
that  there  would  be  lefs  money  left  in  the  country  to 
drive  the  trade  :  for  the  bankers,  paying  at  moft  but 
four  per  cent,  and  receiving  from  fix  to  ten  per  cent, 
or  more,  at  that  low  rate  could  be  content  to  have  more 
money  lie  dead  by  them,  than  no^v,  when  it  is  higher : 
by  which  means  there  vvould  be  lefs  money  ftirring  in 
trade,  and  a  greater  fcarcity,  which  would  raife  it  upon 
the  borrower  by  this  monopoly  ;  and  what  a  part  of 
our  treafure  their  Ikill  and  management,  joined  with 
others  lazinefs,  or  want  of  (kill,  is  apt  to  draw  into 
their  hands,  is  to  be  known  by  thofe  vaft  fums  of  mo- 
ney they  were  found  to  owe,  at  fhutting  up  of  the  Ex- 
chequer :  and  though  it  be  very  true,  yet  it  is  almoft 
beyond  belief,  that  one  private  goldfmith  of  London 
fhould  have  credit,  upon  his  lingle  fecurity,  (being 
ufually  nothing  but  a  note,  under  one  of  his  fervants 
hands)  for  above  eleven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  at 
once.  The  fame  reafons,  I  fuppofe,  will  itill  keep  on 
the  fame  trade  ;  and  when  you  have  taken  it  down  by 
law  to  that  rate,  nobody  will  think  of  having  more  than 
four  per  cent,  of  the  banker ;  though  thofe  who  have 
need  of  money,  to  employ  it  in  trade,  will  not  then, 
any  more  than  now,  get  it  under  five  or  fix,  or,  as  fome 
pay,  feven  or  eight.  And  if  they  had  then,  when  the 
law  permitted  men  to  make  more  profit  of  their  money, 
fo  large  a  proportion  of  the  cafn  of  the  nation  in  their 
hands,  who  can  think  but  that,  by  this  law,  it  fhould 
be  more  driven  into  Lombard -flreet  now  ?  there  being 
many  now,  who  lepd  them  at  four  or  five  per  cent,  who 
would  not  l.'^nd  to  others  at  fix.  It  would  therefore, 
perhaps,  bring  down  the  rate  of  money  to  the  bor- 
rower, and  certainly  diftribute  it  better  to  the  advan^ 
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"{age  of  trade  in  the  country,  if  the  legal  ufe  were  kept 
pretty  near  to  the  natural ;  (by  natural  ufe,  1  mean  that 
j-ate  of  money,  which  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  it  makes 
it  naturally  at,  upon  an  equal  diflribution  of  itj  for 
then  men,  being  licenfed  by  the  law  to  take  near  the 
full  natural  ufe,  will  not  be  forward  to  carry  it  to  Lon- 
don, to  put  it  into  the  banker*s  hands  ;  but  will  lend 
it  to  their  neighbours  in  the  country,  where  it  is  con- 
venient for  trade  it  fliould  be.  But,  if  you  lefTen  the 
rate  of  ufe,  the  lender,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  money,  will  rather  lend  it  to  the  banker, 
at  the  legal  intereil,  than  to  the  tradefman,  or  gentle- 
man, who,  when  the  law  is  broken,  fliall  be  fure  to  pay 
the  full  natural  intereft,  or  more  ;  becaufc  of  the  en- 
grofTmg  by  :"e  banker,  as  well  as  the  rifque  in  tranf- 
greiling  the  law  :  whereas,  were  the  natural  ufe,  fup- 
pofe  feven  per  cent,  and  ':.:e  legal  fix  \  fir^,  tne  owner 
would  not  ven:.  e  the  penalty  of  the  law,  for  the  gain- 
ing one  in  feven,  that  being  c.ie  utmofl  b^s  money  would 
yield  :  nor  would  the  banker  venture  to  borrow,  where 
his  gains  would  be  but  one  per  cent,  r -r  the  monied 
man  lend  him  what  he  could  roak?  better  profit  of  le- 
gally at  home.  All  ihe  Q:n2;er  lies  "n  this;  rr-t  your 
trade  fhould  fuffer,  if  your  b^iiiT  be'iind  hand  hii.>  niade 
the  natural  ufe  fo  high,  that  your  tradefman  cannot  b  vc 
upon  his  labour,  but  that  your  rich  neighbours  will  fo 
underfeil  you,  that  the  return  you  make  will  not  amount 
to  pay  the  ufe,  and  atford  a  livelihood.  There  is  no  way 
to  recover  from  this,  but  by  a  general  frugality  and  in- 
duftry  ;  or  by  being  inafters  of  the  trade  of  fome  com- 
modity, which  the  world  mull:  have  from  you  at  your 
rate,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  otherwhere  fupplied. 

Now,  I  think,  the  natural  intereft  of  money  is  raifed 
two  ways  :  firll.  When  the  money  of  a  country  is  but 
little,  in  proportion  to  the  debts  of  the  inhabitants,  one 
amongft  another.  For,  fuppofe  ten  thoufand  pounds 
were  fufticient  to  manage  the  trade  of  Bermudas,  and 
that  the  ten  firft  planters  carried  over  twenty  thoufand 
pounds,  which  they  lent  to  the  feveral  tradefmcn  and 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  living  above  their  gains, 
bad  fpent  ten  thoufand  pounds  of  this  money>  and  it 

were 
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were  gone  out  of  the  iiland  ;  it  is  evident,  that,  Ihould 
all  the  creditors  at  once  call  in  their  money,  there  would 
be  a  great  fcarcity  of  money,  when  that,  employed  in 
trade,  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  tradefman's  hands  to 
pay  debts  ;  or  elfe  the  debtors  want  money,  and  be  ex- 
pofed  to  their  creditors,  and  fo  interefb  will  be  high. 
But  this  feldom  happening,  that  all,  or  the  greatefl:  part, 
of  the  creditors  do  at  once  call  for  their  mioney,  unlefs  it 
be  in  fome  great  and  general  danger,  is  iefs  and  feldomer 
felt  than  the  following,  unlefs  where  the  debts  of  the 
people  are  grown  to  a  greater  proportion ;  for  that, 
conflantly  cauiing  more  borrowers  than  there  can  be 
lenders,  will  make  money  fcarce,  and  confequently  in- 
terefb high.  Secondly,  That,  which  conflantly  raifcs 
the  natural  interefi  of  'money,  is,  when  money  is  little, 
in  proportion  to  the  trade  of  a  country.  For  in  trade 
every  body  calls  for  money,  according  as  he  wants  it, 
and  this  difproportion  is  always  felt.  For,  if  Englifh- 
men  owed  in  all  but  one  million,  and  there  were  a  mil- 
lion of  money  in  England,  the  money  would  be  well 
enough  proportioned  to  the  debts  :  but,  if  two  millions 
were  necelTary  to  carry  on  the  trade,  there  would  be  a 
million  wanting,  and  the  price  of  money  would  be 
raifed,  as  it  is  of  any  other  commodity  in  a  market, 
where  the  merchandize  will  not  ferve  half  the  cuftomers, 
and  there  are  two  buyers  for  one  feller. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  go  about  effedlually  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  intcreft  by  a  law  ;  and  you  may  as  ra- 
tionally hope  to  fet  a  fixed  rate  upon  the  hire  of  houfes, 
or  fhips,  as  of  money.  He  that  wants  a.vciTel,  rather 
than  lofe  his  market,  will  not  ftick  to  have  it  at  the 
market-rate,  and  find  ways  to  do  it  with  fecurity  to 
the  owner,  though  the  rate  were  limited  by  law :  and 
he  that  wants  money,  rather  than  lofe  his  voyage,  or  his 
trade,  will  pay  the  natural  interefi  for  it ;  and  fubmit 
to  fuch  ways  of  conveyance,  as  fhall  keep  the  lender 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  law\  So  that  your  ad,  at  beft, 
will  ferve  only  to  increafe  the  arts  of  lending,  but  not 
at  all  lefTen  the  charge  of  the  borrower  :  he,  it  is  likely, 
fhall,  with  more  trouble,  and  going  farther  about,  pay 
alfo  the  more  for  his  money  j  unlefs  you  intend  to  break 
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in  only  upon  mortgages  and  contracts  already  made, 
^nd  (which  is  not  to  be  fuppofed)  by  a  law,  pnft  fa.^.fum^ 
void  bargains  lawfully  made,  and  give  to  Richard  what 
is  Peter's  due,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  one  was 
borrower,  and  the  other  lender. 

But,  fuppoiing  the  law  reached  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  of  it ;  and  that  this  adl  be  fo  contrived,  that 
it  fixed  the  natural  price  of  mioney,  and  hmdcred  its 
being,  by  any  body,  lent  at  a  higher  ufe  than  four  per 
cent,  which  is  plain  it  cannot :  let  us,  in  the  next  place, 
fee  what  will  be  the  confequences  of  it.. 

1.  It  will  be  a  lofs  to  widows^  orphans,  and  all  thofe 
v/ho  have  their  eftates  in  money,  one  third  of  their  ef- 
tates  ;  which  will  be  a  very  hard  cafe  upon  a  great  num- 
ber of  people :  and  it  is  warily  to  be  confidered,  by  the 
wifdom  of  the  nation,  ^'hethcr  they  will  thus,  at  one 
blow,  fine  and  impoveriih  a  great  and  innocent  part  of 
the  people,  who  having  their  elia^es  in  money,  have  as 
much  right  to  make  as  much  of  the  money  as  it  is 
worth,  (for  more  they  cannot)  as  the  landlord  has  to 
let  his  land  for  as  much  as  it  will  yield.  To  fine  men 
one  third  of  their  eftates,  without  any  crimiC,  or  otfencc 
committed,  feems  very  hard. 

2.  As  it  vrill  be  a  confiderable  lofs  and  injury  to  the 
moneyed  man,  fo  it  will  be  no  advantage  at  all  to  the 
kingdom..  For,  fo  trade  be  not  cramped,  and  expor- 
tation of  our  native  commodities  and  manufactures  not 
hindered,  it  v/ill  be  no  matter  to  the  kingdom,  who 
amongff  ourfelves  gets  or  lofes :  only  common  charity 
teaches,  that  thofe  Ihould  be  moft  taken  care  of  by  the 
law,  who  are  leaft  capable  of  taking  care  for  them- 
felves. 

3.  It  will  be  a  gain  to  the  borrowing  merchant.  For 
if  he  borrow  at  four  per  cent,  and  his  returns  be  twelve 
per  cent,  he  will  have  eight  per  cent,  and  the  lender 
four  :  whereas  now  they  divide  the  profit  equally  at  fix 
per  cent.  But  this  neither  gets,  nor  lofes,  to  the  king- 
dom, in  your  trade,  fuppofing  the  merchant  and  lender 
to  be  both  Englifhmen  :  only  it  will,  as  I  have  faid, 
transfer  a  third  part  of  the  moneyed  man's  efi:ate,  who 
had  nothing  elfe  to  live  on,  into  the  merchant's  pocket; 
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and  that  without  any  mmt  in  the  one,  or  tranfgrefHon 
in  the  other.  Private  men*s  interefts  ought  not  thus 
to  be  negledled,  nor  facrificed  to  any  thing,  but  the 
manifelt  advantage  of  the  public.  But,  in  this  cafe, 
it  will  be  quite  the  contrary.  This  lofs  to  the  moneyed 
men  will  be  a  prejudice  to  trade  :  fince  it  will  difcou- 
rage  lending  at  fuch  a  difproportion  of  profit,  to  rifque; 
as  we  fhall  fee  more  by  and  by,  when  we  come  to  con- 
lider  of  what  confequence  it  is  to  encourage  lending, 
that  fo  none  of  the  money  of  the  nation  may  lie  dead, 
and  thereby  prejudice  trade. 

4.  It  will  hinder  trade.  For,  there  being  a  certain 
proportion  of  money,  necefiary  for  driving  fuch  a  pro- 
portion of  trade,  fo  much  mone}  of  this  as  lies  ftill, 
lefTens  fo  much  of  the  trade.  Now  it  cannot  be  rati- 
onally expedied,  but  that,  where  the  venture  is  great, 
and  the  gains  fmall,  (as  it  is  in  lending  in  England, 
upon  low  intereft)  many  will  choofe  rather  to  hoard  up 
their  money,  than  venture  it  abroad,  on  fuch  terms. 
This  will  be  a  lofs  to  the  kingdom,  and  fuch  a  lofs  as, 
here  in  England,  ought  chiefly  to  be  looked  after :  for, 
we  having  no  mines,  nor  any  other  way  of  getting,  or 
keeping  of  riches  amongft  us,  but  by  trade ;  fo  much 
of  our  trade  as  is  lofc,  fo  much  of  our  riches  mufb  ne- 
ccfTarily  go  with  it ;  and  the  over-balancing  of  trade, 
between  us  and  our  neighbours,  muft  inevitably  carry 
away  our  money,  and  quickly  leave  us  poor  and  ex- 
pofed.  Gold  and  lilver,  though  they  ferve  for  few,  yet 
they  command  all  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  there- 
fore in  a  plenty  of  them  confill:  riches. 

Every  one  knows  that  mines  alone  furniih  thefe  :  but 
withal  it  is  obfervable,  that  moil  countries,  ftored  with 
them  by  nature,  are  poor:  the  digging  and  refining  of 
thefe  metals  taking  up  the  labour,  and  wafting  the  num- 
ber of  the  people.  For  vv^hich  reafon  the  wife  policy  of 
the  Chinefe  will  not  fuffer  the  mines,  they  have,  to  be 
wrought.  Nor  indeed,  things  rightly  confidered,  do 
gold  and  filver,  drawn  out  of  the  mine,  equally  enrich, 
with  what  is  got  by  trade.  He  that  would  make  the 
lighter  fcale  preponderate  to  the  oppofite,  v/ill  not  {o 
foon  do  it,  by  adding  increafe  of  new  weight  to  the 
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emptier,  as  if  he  took  out  of  the  heavier  what  he  adds 
to  the  lighter,  for  then  half  fo  much  will  do  it.  Riches 
do  not  confill  in  having  more  gold  and  filver,  but  in 
having  more  in  proportion  than  the  reft  of  the  world, 
or  than  our  neighbours,  whereby  wx  are  enabled  to  pro- 
cure to  ourfelves  a  greater  plenty  of  the  conveniencies 
of  life,  than  comes  within  the  reach  of  neighbouring 
kingdoms  and  ftates,  who,  fharing  the  gold  and  filver 
of  the  world  in  a  lefs  proportion,  want  the  means  of 
plenty  and  power,  and  fo  are  poorer.  Nor  would  they 
be  one  jot  the  richer,  if,  by  the  difcovcry  of  new  mines, 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  iilver  in  the  world  becoming 
twice  as  much  as  it  is,  their  ihares  of  them  fhould  be 
doubled.  By  gold  and  filver  in  the  world,  I  muft  be 
underftood  to  mean,  not  what  lies  hid  in  the  earth,  but 
what  is  already  out  of  the  mine,  in  the  hands  and  pof- 
feflions  of  men.  This,  if  well  confidered,  would  be 
no  fmall  encouragement  to  trade,  which  is  a  furcr  and 
fhorter  way  to  riches,  than  any  other,  where  it  is  ma- 
naged with  fkill  and  induftry. 

In  a  country  not  furniftied  with  mines,  there  are  but 
two  ways  of  growing  rich,  either  conqueft  or  com- 
merce. By  the  firft  the  Romans  made  themfelves  ma- 
fters  of  the  riches  cf  the  world  ;  but  I  think  that,  in 
our  prefent  cii'cumf.ances,  no-body  is  vain  enough  to 
entertain  a  thought  of  our  re?.ping  the  profits  of  the 
world  with  our  fwords,  and  making  the  fpoil  and  tri- 
bute of  vanquifned  nations  the  fund  for  the  fupply  of 
the  charges  of  the  government,  with  an  overplus  for  the 
wants,  and  equally  craving  luxury,  and  faPnionable  va- 
nity of  the  people. 

Commerce,  therefore,  is  the  only  way  left  to  us,  either 
for  riches,  or  fubfiftence :  for  this  the  advantages  of 
our  lituation,  as  well  as  the  induftry  and  inclination  of 
our  people>  bold  and  ikilful  at  fea,  do  naturally  fit  us : 
bythis  the  nation  of  England  has  been  hitherto  fupported, 
and  trade  left  almoft  to  itfelf,  and  afTifted  only  by  the 
natural  advantages  above-mentioned,  brought  us  in 
plenty  of  riches,  and  always  fet  this  kingdom  in  a  rank 
equal,  if  not  fupcrior  to  any  of  its  neighbours  ;  and 
would,  no  doubt,  witliput  any  difficulty  have  continued 
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it  fo,  if  the  more  enlarged  and  better  underflood  intereii 
of  trade,  fince  the  improvement  of  navigation,  had  not 
raifed  us  many  rivals ;  and  the  amazing  politics  of  fomc 
late  reigns  let  in  other  competitors  with  us  for  the  fea, 
who  will  be  fure  to  feize  to  themfelves  whatever  parts 
of  trade  our  mifmanagement,  or  want  of  money,  ihall 
let  flip  out  of  our  hands  :  and  when  it  is  once  lofl,  it- 
will  be  too  late  to  hope,  by  a  mif-timed  care,  ealily  to 
retrieve  it  again.  For  the  currents  of  trade,  like  thofe 
of  waters,  make  themfelves  channels,  out  of  which  they 
are  afterwards  as  hard  to  be  diverted,  as  rivers  that  have 
worn  themfelves  deep  within  their  banks. 

Trade,  then,  is  necefTary  to  the  producing  of  riches> 
and  money  necelTary  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade.  This 
is  principally  to  be  looked  after,  and  taken  care  of^ 
For  if  this  be  neglected,  we  fhall  in  vain  by  contri- 
vances amongft  ourfelves,  and  lliurrling  the  little  money 
we  have,  from  one  another's  hands,  endeavour  to  pre-^ 
vent  our  wants  :  decay  of  trade  will  quickly  wafte  all 
the  remainder ;  and  then  the  landed-man,  who  thinks, 
perhaps,  by  the  fall  of  intereft  to  raife  the  value  of  his 
land,  will  find  himfelf  cruelly  miilaken  ;  when  the  mo- 
ney being  gone,  (as  it  will  be,  if  our  trade  be  not  kept 
up)  he  can  get  neither  farmer  to  rent,  nor  purchafer  to 
buy  his  land.  Whatfoevcr,  therefore,  hinders  the  lend- 
ing of  money,  injures  trade :  and  fo  the  reducing  of 
money  to  four  per  cent,  which  will  difcourage  men 
from  lending,  will  be  a  lofs  to  the  kingdom,  in  flop- 
ping fo  much  of  the  current  money,  which  turns  the 
wheels  of  trade.  But  all  this  upon  a  fuppofition,  that 
the  lender  and  borrower  are  both  Engliflimen. 

If  the  lender  be  a  foreigner,  by  leficning  intcrefl  from 
fix  to  four,  you  get  to  the  kingdom  one  third  part  of 
the  intereft  we  pay  yearly  to  foreigners,  which  let  any 
one,  if  he  pleafe,  think  confiderable ;  but  then,  upon 
lefTening  interefl  to  four  per  cent,  it  is  likely  one  of 
thefe  things  will  happen :  that  either  you  fall  the  price 
of  your  native  commodities,  or  lellen  your  trade,  or 
elfe  prevent  not  the  high  ufe,  as  you  intended ;  for  at 
the  time  of  lefTening  your  interefb,  you  want  money  for 
your  trade,  or  you  do  not.     If  you  do  not,  there  is  no 
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need  to  prevent  borrowing  at  a  high  rate  of  your  neigh- 
bours. For  no  country  borrows  of  its  neighbours,  but 
where  there  is  need  of  money  for  trade  :  nobody  will 
borrow  money  of  a  foreigner  to  let  it  lie  ftiil.  And,  if 
you  do  want  money,  neceffity  will  ftili  make  you  bor- 
row where  you  can,  and  at  the  rates  your  neceiTity,  not 
your  lav/s,  Ihall  fet :  or  elfe,  if  there  be  a  fcarcity  of 
m^oney,  it  muft  hinder  the  merchant's  buying  and  ex- 
portation, and  the  artizan's  manufadlure.  ^Now  the 
kingdom,  gets,  or  lofes  by  this  (for  no  queftion  the  mer- 
chant, by  low  inrerefr,  gets  ail  the  v/hilej  only  propor- 
tionably  (allowing  the  confumption  of  foreign  commo^ 
dities  to  be  ftill  the  fame)  as  the  paying  of  ufe  to  fo- 
reigners carries  away  more,  or  lefs,  of  our  money,  than 
want  of  money,  and  flopping  our  trade  keeps  us  from 
bringing  in,  by  hindering  our  gains,  which  can  be  only  < 
eftimated  by  thofe  who  know  how  much  money  we  bor- 
row of  foreigners,  and  at  what  rate  ;  and  too,  what  pro- 
fit in  trade  we  make  of  that  vaonty, 

Borrow;ing  of  foreigners  upon  interefr,  it  is  true,  car- 
ries away  fome  of  our  gain  :  but  yet,  upon  examination 
it  will  be  found,  that  our  growing  rich  or  poor  depends 
not  at  all  upon  our  borrowing  upon  mtereil,  or  not ;  buc 
only,  which  is  greater  or  lefs,  our  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  ccnfuHiabie  commodities.  For,  fuppoling 
two  millions  of  money  will  drive  the  trade  of  England, 
and  that  we  have  money  enough  of  our  own  to  do  it ; 
if  we  confume  of  our  own  product  and  manufacture, 
and  what  we  purchafe  by  it  of  foreign  commodities,  one 
million,  but  of  the  ether  million  confurne  nothing,  but 
make  a  return  of  ten  percent,  per  annum,  we  muitthen 
every  year  be  one  hundred  thcufancl  pounds  richer,  and 
our  ftock  be  ^o  much  increafed :  bur,  if  we  import 
more  confumable  com.m.odities,  than  we  export,  our 
money  muft  go  out  to  pay  for  them,  and  we  grow 
poorer.  Suppofe,  therefore,  ill  hufbandry  hath  brought 
us  to  one  million  itock,  and  we  borrow  the  other  miU 
lion  (as  we  muft,  or  lofc  half  our  trade)  at  fix  per  cent. 
If  vve  confume  one  m^oic-ty,  and  make  ftiil  ten  per  cent. 
perarm>  retnrn  oi  the  other  million,  the  kingdom  gets 
I  fony 
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forty  thoufand  pounds  perann.  though  it  pay  fixty  thoii- 
fand  pounds  per  ann.  ufe.  So  that,  if  the  merchant's 
return  be  more  than  his  ufe,  fwhich  it  is  certain  it  is, 
or  elfe  he  will  not  trade],  and  all  that  is  fo  traded  fori 
on  borrowed  money,  be  but  t\\<t  over  balance  of  our 
exportation  to  our  importation ;  the  kingdom  gets,  by 
this  borrowing,  fo  much  as  the  merchant's  gain  is  above 
his  ufe.  Biit^  if  we  borrow  vAly  for  our  own  expencesi 
we  grow  doubly  poor,  by  paying  money  for  the  com- 
modity we  confume,  and  ufe  for  that  money  ;  though 
the  merchant  gets  all  this  while,  by  making  returns 
greater  than  his  ufe.  And  therefore,  borrowing  of  fo- 
reigners, in  itfelf,  m.akcs  not  the  kingdom  rich  or  poor ; 
for  it  may  do  either  :  but  fpending  more  than  our  fruits^ 
or  manuta(!]:ures,  will  pay  for>  brings  in  poverty,  and 
poverty  borrowing. 

For  money,  as  neceflary  to  trade,  may  be  doubly  con- 
lidercd.     Firfl,  as  in  his  hands  that  pays  the  labourer 
and  landholder,  (for  here  its  motion   terminates,   and 
through  whofe  hands  foever  it  palTes  between  thefe,  he 
is  but  a  broker}   and  if  this  man  want  money,   (as  for 
example,  the  clothier}  the  manufacture  is  not  made  j 
and  fo  the  trade  flops,  and  is  loft.     Or,  fecondly,  mo- 
ney may  be  coniidered  as  in  the  hands  of  the  confumeri 
under  which  name  1  here  reckon  the  merchant  who  buys 
the  commodity,  when  made,    to   export :    and,    if  he 
want  money,  the  value  of  the  commodity,  when  made, 
is  lefTened,  and  fo  the  kingdom  lofes  in  the  price.     If, 
therefore,  ufe  be  leffened,  and  you  cannot  tie  foreigners 
to  your  terms,  then  the  ill  effects  fall  only  upon  your 
landholders  and  artizans :    if  foreigners  can  be  forced^ 
by  your  law,  to  lend  you  money,  only  at  your  own  rate^ 
or  not  lend  at  all,  is  it  not  more  likely  they  will  rathef 
take  it  home,  and  think  it  fafer  in  their  own  country  at 
four  per  cent,  than  abroad,  in  a  decaying  country  ?    Nor 
can  their  overplus  of  money  bring  them  to  lend  to  you, 
on  your  terms  :  for,  when  your  merchants  want  of  nrio- 
ney  fhall  have  funk  the  price  of  your  market,  a  Dutch- 
man will  find   it  more  gain  to  buy  your  commodity 
himfelf,  than  lend  his  money  at  four  per  cent,  to  aij 
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Englifh-  merchant  lo  trade  with.  Nor  will  the  ad  oi 
navigation  hinder  their  coming,  by  making  them  come 
empty,  fince  even  already  there  are  thole  who  think 
•  that  many  who  go  for  Engiiih  merchants,  are  but  Dutch 
faclors,  and  trade  for  others  in  their  own  names.  The 
kingdom,  therefore,  will  lofe  by  this  lowering  of  into- 
reft,  if  it  makes  foreigners  withdraw  any  of  their  mo- 
ney, as  well  as  if  it  hinders  any  of  your  people  from  lend- 
ing theirs,  where  trade  has  need  of  it. 

In  a  treatife,  writ  pn  purpofe  for  the  bringing  down 
ci  inter.eft,  1  find  this  argument  of  foreigners  calling 
away  their  money  to  the  prejudice  of  our  trade,  thus 
anfwered :  *^  That  the  money  of  foreigners  is  not 
-*■  brought  into  the  land  by  ready  coin,  or  bullion,  but* 
^^  by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and,  when  it  is  paid, 
■*'  muft  be  returned  hy  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange  ;  and 
'*"'  there  Vy'ill  not  be  the  leis  money  in  the  land,"  I  could 
not  but  wonder  to  fee  a  man,  who  undertook  lo  write 
of  money  and  interefr,  t;jlk  fo  diredUy  belides  the  mat- 
ter, in  the  bulinefs  of  trade.  *'  Foreigners  m.oney,  he 
•'  fays,  is  not  brought  into  the  land  by  ready  coin,  or 
''  bullion,  but  by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange."  How 
then  do  we  come  by  bullion  or  mor^ey  ?  For  gold  grows 
not,  that  I  know,  in  our  country,  and  fiiver  fo  little, 
that  one  hundred  thoufandth  part  pf  the  filver  wc  have 
now  in  England,  was  not  drawn  out  of  any  mines  in 
this  ifland.  If  he  means  that  the  monied  man  in  Hol- 
land, who  puts  out  his  money  at  intereft  here,  did  not 
fend  it  over  in  bullion,  or  fpecie  hither :  that  may  be 
true  or  falfe  ;  but  either  way  helps  not  that  author's  pu;-- 
pofe.  For,  if  he  paid  his  money  to  a  merchant,  his 
neighbour,  and  took  his  bills  for  it  here  in  Engknd,  he 
did  the  fame  thing  as  if  he  had  fent  over  that  money  ; 
fmce  he  does  but  make  that  merchant  leave  in  England 
the  money,  which  he  has  due  to  him  there,  and  other- 
wife  would  carry  away.  ''  No,  fays  our  author,  he 
*'  cannot  carry  it  away ;  for,  fays  he,  when  it  is  paid, 
''  it  muft  be  returned  by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange." 
It  muft  not  be  paid  and  exported  in  ready  money ;  fo 
fays  our  law  indeed,  but  that  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the 
i:uckoo,  and  ferves  to  no  purpofe;  for,,  if  we  export 
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not  goods  for  which  our  merchants  have  money  due  to 
them  in  Holland,  how  can  it  be  paid  by  bills  of  ex-- 
change?  And  for  goods,  one  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
goods  can  no  where  pay  two  hundred  pounds  in  mo- 
ney. This  being  that  which  I  find  many  men  deceive 
themfelves  with,  in  trade,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
make  it  a  little  plainer. 

Let  us  fuppofe  England  peopled,  as  it  is  now  ;  and 
its  woollen  manufa(5lure  in  the  fame  ftate  and  perfection, 
that  it  is  at  prcfent ;  and  that  we,  having  no  money  at 
all,  trade  with  this  our  woollen  manufadure,  for  the 
value  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  yearly  to  Spain, 
where  there  actually  is  a  million  in  money  :  farther,  let 
us  fuppofe  that  we  bring  back  from  Spain  yearly  in  oil, 
wine,  and  fruit,  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  and  continue  to  do  this  ten  years  together :  it 
is  plain  that  we  have  had  for  our  tv,  o  millions  value  in 
woollen  manufacture,  carried  thither,  one  million  re- 
turned in  wine,  oil,  and  fruit :  but  what  is  become  of 
the  other  million  ?  Will  the  merchants  be  content  to 
lofe  it  ?  That  you  may  be  fure  they  would  not,  nor  have 
traded  on,  if  they  had  not,  every  year,  returns  made, 
anfwering  their  exportation.  How  then  were  the  re- 
turns made  ?  In  money  it  is  evident ;  for  the  Spaniard.^ 
having,  in  fuch  a  trade,  no  debts,  nor  the  pofTibility  of 
any  debts  in  England,  cannot  pay  one  farthing  of  that 
other  million,  by  bills  of  exchange:  and  having  no 
commodities,  that  we  will  take  off,  above  the  value  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  they  cannot  pay 
us  in  commodities.  From  whence  it  neceflarily  follows, 
that  the  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  wherein  we 
overbalance  them  in  trade,  mull  be  paid  us  in  money ; 
and  fo,  at  the  ten  years  end,  their  million  of  money, 
(though  their  law  make  it  death  to  export  it)  will  be 
all  brought  into  England ;  as,  in  truth  by  this  over- 
balance of  trade,  the  greateft  part  of  our  money  hath 
been  brought  into  England,  out  of  Spain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  ourfelves  now  polTeired  of  this  mil- 
lion of  money,  and  exporting  yearly  out  of  England, 
to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  confumable  commo- 
dities, to  the  value  of  a  million,  but  importing  yearly 
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in  commodities,  which  Me  confume  amongfl  us,  to  the 
value  of  eleven  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  If  fuch  a 
trade  as  this  be  managed  amongft  us,  and  continue  ten 
years,  it  is  evident  that  our  million  of  money  will,  at 
the  tr\6.  of  the  ten  years,  be  inevitably  all  gone  from  us 
to  them,  by  the  fame  way  that  it  came  to  us ;  that  is, 
by  their  overbalance  of  trade  :  for  we,  importing  every 
year  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  commodi- 
ties, more  than  we  export,  and  there  being  no  foreio-ners 
that  will  give  us  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  every 
year  for  nothing,  it  is  unavoidable  that  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  of  our  money  mull:  go  out  every  year, 
to  pay  for  that  overplus,  which  our  commodities  do  not 
pay  for.  It  is  ridiculous  to  (iiy,  that  bills  of  exchano-e 
fliali  pay  our  debts  abroad  :  that  cannot  be,  till  fcrips 
of  paper  can  be  made  current  coin.  The  Englidi  mer- 
chant who  has  no  money  owing  him  abroad,  cannot 
expecl  to  have  his  bills  paid  there;  or,  if  he  has  credic 
enough  v/ith  a  correfpondent  to  have  his  bills  anfwered^ 
this  pays  none  of  the  debt  of  England,  but  only  changes 
the  creditor;  and  if,  upon  the  general  balance  of  trade, 
Engliih  merchants  owe  to  foreigners  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  or  a  million  ;  if  commodities  do  not,  our 
money  muft  go  out  to  pay  it,  or  elfe  our  credit  be  loft, 
and  our  trade  flop,  and  be  lofb  too. 

A   kingdom  grows  rich,  or  poor,  jufl  as  a  farmer 
doth,  and  no  otherwife.     Let  us  fuppofe  the  whole  iflc 
of  Portland  one  farm  :    and  that  the   owner,    befides 
what  ferves  his  family,  carries  to  market  to  Weymouth 
and  Dorchcfter,  6ic.  cattle,  corn,  butter,  cheefe,  wool 
or  cloth,  lead  and  tin,  all  commodities,  produced  and 
wrought  within  his  farm  of  Portland,  to  the  value  of  a 
thoufand  pounds  yearly  ;  and  for  this  brings  home  in 
fait,  wine,  oil,  fpice,  linen,  and  filks,  to  the  value  of 
nine  hundred   pounds,    and    the    remaining    hundred 
pounds  in  money.     It  is  evident  he  grows  every  year 
a  hundred  pounds  richer,  and  foat  the  end  of  ten  years 
will  have  clearly  got  a  thoufand  pounds.     If  the  owner 
be  a  better  huiband,  and,  contenting  himfelf  with  his 
native  coinmodities,  buy  lefs  wine,  fpice,  arud  lilk,  at 
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market,  and  fo  bring  bonne  five  hundred  pounds  in  mo-- 
ney  yearly  ;  inftead  of  athoufand  pounds,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  he  will  have  five  thoufand  pounds  by  him,  and 
be  fo  much  richer.  He  dies,  and  his  fon  "fucceeds,  a 
fafhionable  young  gentleman,  that  cannot  dine  v;ithout 
champagne  and  burgundy,  nor  fleep  but  in  a  damaflc 
bed  ;  whofe  wife  muft  fpread  a  long  train  of  brocard, 
and  his  children  be  always  in  the  neweft  French  cut 
and  fluff;  he,  being  come  to  the  eftate,  keeps  on  a 
very  bufy  family ;  the  markets  are  weekly  frequented, 
and  the  commodities  of  his  farm  carried  out,  and  fold, 
as  formerly,  but  the  returns  are  made  fomething  dif- 
ferent ;  the  fafliionablc  way  of  eating,  drinking,  furni- 
ture, and  clothing,  for  himfelf  and  fiimily,  requires 
more  fugar  and  fpicc,  wine  and  fruit,  filk  and  ribbons, 
than  in  his  father's  tmie  ;  fo  that  inllead  of  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  he  now  brings  home  of  con- 
fumable  commodities,  to  the  value  of  eleven  hundred 
pounds  yearly.  What  comes  of  this  ?  He  lives  in 
fplendour,  it  is  true,  but  this  unavoidably  carries  away 
the  money  his  father  got,  and  he  is  every  year  an  hun- 
dred pounds  poorer.  -To  his  expenccs,  beyond  his  in- 
come, add  debauchery,  idlenefs,  and  quarrels  amongll 
his  fervants,  whereby  his  manufactures  are  difturbed, 
and  his  bufinefs  neglected,  and  a  general  diforder  and 
confufion  through  his  whole  family  and  farm.  This 
will  tumble  him  down  the  hill  the  fafter,  and  the  ftock, 
which  the  induflry,  frugality,  and  good  order  of  his 
father  had  laid  up,  will  be  quickly  brought  to  an  end, 
and  he  fail:  in  prifon.  A  farm  and  a  kingdom  in  this 
refpecl  diifer  no  more,  than  as  greater  or  lefs.  We 
may  trade,  and  be  bufy,  and  grow  poor  by  it,  unlefs  we 
regulate  our  expences  ;  if  to  this  we  are  idle,  negligent, 
difhonefl,  malicious,  and  difturb  the  fober  and  induf- 
trious  in  their  bufmefs,  let  it  be  upon  what  pretence  it 
"vvill,  we  ihall  ruinthe  faRer. 

So. that,  whatever  this  author,  or  any  one  elfe  may 
fay,  money  is  brought  into  England,  by  nothing  but 
fpending  here  lefs  of  foreign  commodities,  than  what 
we  cany  to  market  can  pay  for ;  nor  can  debts,  we  owe 
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to  foreigners,  be  paid  by  bills  of  exchange,  till  our 
commodities  exported,  and  fold  beyond  fea,  have  pro- 
duced money,  or  debts,  due  there  to  fome  of  our  mer- 
chants ;  for  nothing  will  pay  debts  but  money,  or  mo- 
ney's worth,  w^hich  three  or  four  lines  writ  in  paper 
cannot  be.  If  fuch  bills  have  an  intrinfic  value,  and 
can  ferve  inftead  of  money,  why  do  we  not  fend  them 
to  market,  infteadof  our  cloth,  lead  and  tin,  and  atai 
eafier  rate  purchafe  the  commodities  v.  e  want  ?  All  that 
a  bill  of  exchange  can.  AOy  is  to  direct  to  whom  money 
due,  or  taken  up  upon  credit,  in  a  foreign  country, 
fhall  be  paid  ;  and  if  we  trace  it,  we  fliall  find,  that 
what  is  owing  already,  became  fo  for  conimodities,  or 
money  carried  from  hence  :  and,  if  it  be  taken  upon 
credit,  it  muft  (let  the. debt  be  Ihifted  from  ox\t  cre- 
ditor to  another,  as  often  as  you  will)  at  Jail  be  paid  by 
money,  or  goods,  carried  from  hence,  or  elfe  the  mer- 
chant here  muft  turn  bankrupt. 

We  have  feen  how  riches  and  money  are  got,  kept  or 
loll,  in  any  country ;  and  that  is,  by  confumi.ng  Icfs 
of  foreign  commodities,  than  what  by  commodities,  or 
labour,  is  paid  for.  This  is  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
things  :  but  vvhere  great  armies  and  alliances  are  to  be 
maintained  abroad,  by  fupplies  fent  out  of  any  country, 
there  often,  by  a  fhorter  and  more  fenfible  way,  the 
treafure  is  diminilhed.  -But  this,  lince  the  holy  v/ar, 
or  at  leaft  fince  the  improvement  of  navigation  and 
trade,  feldom  happening  to  England,  whofe  princes 
have  found  the  enlarging  their  power  by  fea,  and  the 
fecuring  our  navigation  and  trade,  more  the  intereft  of 
this  kingdom  than  wars,  or  conquefts,  on  the  continent  : 
expences  in  arms  beyond  fea  have  had  little  infiucnce 
on  our  riches  or  poverty.  The  next  thing  to  be  con- 
iidered  is,  how  money  is  necellliry  to  tra  ic. 

The  necelFity  of  a  certain  proportion  of  money  to 
trade  (I  conceive)  lies  in  this,  that  money,  in  its  cir- 
culation, driving  the  feveral  wheels  of  trade,  whillt  it 
keeps  in  that  channel  (for  fom.e  of  it  will  unavoidably 
be  drained  into  {landing  pools),  is  all  fhared  between 
the  landholder,  whofe  land  affords  the  materials  ;  the 
labourer,  who  ^vorks  them ;  the  broker,  ;.  e.  the  mer- 
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chant  and  fliopkecper,  who  diftributes  them  to  thofe 
that  want  them  ;  and  the  confumer  who  fpends  them. 
Now  money  is  necclTary  to  ail  thefe  forts  of  men,  as 
ferving  both  for  counters  and  for  pledges,  and  fo  car- 
rying with  it  even  reckoning,  and  fecurity,  that  he  that 
receives  it  fliall  have  the  fame  value  for  it.  again,  of 
other  things  that  he  wants,  whenever  he  pleafes.  The 
one  of  thefe  it  does  by  its  ftam.p  and  denomination  j 
the  other  by  its  intrinfic  value,  which  is  its  quantity. 

For  mankind,  having  confented  to  put  an  imaginary 
value  upon  gold  and  filver,  by  reafon  of  their  durable- 
nefs,  fcarcity,  and  not  being  very  liable  to  be  counter- 
feited, have  m.ade  them,  by  general  confcnt,  the  com- 
mon pledges,  whereby  men  are  allured,  in  exchange  for 
them,  to  receive  equally  valuable  things,  to  thofe  they 
parted  with,  for  any  quantity  of  thefe  metals  ;  by  which 
means  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  intrinsic  value,  re- 
garded in  thefe  metals,  made  the  common  barter,  is  no- 
thing but  the  quantity  which  men  give  or  receive  of 
them  ;  for  they  having,  as  money,  no  other  value,  but 
as  pledges  to  procure  what  one  wants  or  dcfires,  and 
they  procuring  what  we  w^ant  or  deli  re,  only  by  their 
quantity,  it  is  evident  that  the  intrinlic  value  of  filver 
and  gold,  ufed  in  commerce,  is  nothing  but  their 
quantity. 

The  neceility,  therefore,  of  a  proportion  of  money 
to  trade,  depends  on  money,  not  as  counters,  for  the 
reckoning  may  be  kept,  or  transferred  by  writing,  but 
on  money  as  a  pledge,  which  writing  cannot  fupply  the 
place  of :  fince  the  biil,  bond,  .or  other  note  of  debt,  I 
receive  from  one  man,  will  not  be  accepted  as  fecurity 
by  another,  he  not  knowing  that  the  bill  or  bond  is  true 
or  legal,  or  that  the  man  bound  to  me  is  honefl  or  re- 
fponiible,  and  fo  is  not  valuable  enough  to  become  a, 
current  pledge,  nor  can  by  public  authority  be  well 
made  fo,  as  in  the  cafe  of  alfigning  of  bills ;  becaufe  a 
law  cannot  give  to  bills  that  intrinfic  value,  which  the 
univerfal  confent  of  mankind  has  annexed  to  iilverand 
gold  ;  and  hence  foreigners  can  never  be  brought  to 
take  your  bills  or  writmgs,  for  any  part  of  payment, 
though  perhaps  they  might  pafs  as  valuable  coniidera- 
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tions  among  your  own  people,  did  not  this  very  much 
hinder  it,  viz,  that  they  are  liable  to  unavoidable  doubt, 
difpute,  and  counterfeiting,  and  require  other  proofs  to 
afTure  us  that  they  are  true  and  good  fecurlty,  than  our 
eyes,  or  a  touchftone.  And,  at  bt^fl,  this  courfe,  if 
pradticabie, .  will  not  hinder  us  from  being  poor ;  but 
may  be  fufpecflcd  to  help  to  make  us  fo,  by  keeping  us 
from  feeling  our  poverty,  which,  in  diflrcfs,  will  be  furc 
to  find  us  with  greater  difadvantage.  Though  it  be  cer- 
tain it  is  better  than  letting  any  part  of  our  trade  fall 
for  want  of  current  pledges ;  and  better  too  than  bor- 
rowing money  of  our  neighbours  upon  ufe,  if  this  way 
of  afligning  bills  can  be  made  fo  eafy,  fafe,  and  univerfal 
at  home,  as  to  hinder  it. 

To  return  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  and  fliow  the  ne- 
<!efrity  of  a  proportion  of  money  to  trade.  Every  man 
niuft  have  at  leafl:  fo  much  money,  or  fo  timely  recruits, 
as  may  in  hand,  or  in  a  fhort  dilfance  of  time,  fatisfy 
his  creditor  who  fupplies  him  with  the  necelTaries  of  life, 
or  of  his  trade.  For  nobody  has  any  longer  thcfe  ne- 
ceffary  fupplies,  than  he  has  money,  or  credit,  which  is 
nothing  elfe  but  an  alFurance  of  money,  in  fomc  ihort 
cime.  So  that  it  is  requifite  to  trade,  that  there  ihouli 
be  fo  much  money,  as  to  keep  up  the  landholder's,  la- 
bourer's, and  broker's  credit :  and  therefore  ready  mo- 
ney muft  be  conftantly  exchanged  for  wares  and  labour, 
or  follow  within  a  fliort  time  after« 

This  fhiowsthe  necefTityof  fome  proportion  of  money 
to  trade  :  but  what  proportion  that  is,  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine ;  becaufe  it  depends  not  barely  on  the  quantity  of 
money,  but  tl-^e  quicknefs  of  its  circulation.  The  very 
fame  fliilling  may,  at  one  time,  pay  twenty  men  in 
twenty  days  :  at  another,  reft  in  the  fame  hands  one 
hundred  days  together.  This  m.akc^  it  impoflible  ex- 
actly to  eftimate  the  quantity  of  money  needful  in  trade  ; 
but,  to  make  fome  probable  guefs,  v^e  are  to  confider 
how  much  money  it  is  necelTary  to  fuppofe  muft  reft 
conftantly  in  each  man's  hands,  as  requilite  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  trade, 
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Firfl,  therefore,  the  labourers,  living  generally  but 
from  hand  to  mouth  ;  and,  indeed,  conudered  as  la- 
bourers in  ordei*  to  trade,  may  well  enough  carry  on 
their  part,  if  they  have  but  m,oney  enough  to  buy  vic- 
tuals, cloaths,  and  tools  :  all  v.hich  may  very  well  be 
provided,  v  ithout  any  great  fum  of  money  lying  ftill 
in  their  hands.  The  labourers,  therefore,  being  ufually 
paid  once  a  week,  (if  the  timics  of  payment  be  feldomer 
there  muft  be  m^ore  m.oney  for  the  carrying  on  this  part 
df  trade)  we  may  fuppofe  there  is  conflantly  amongft 
them,  one  with  another,  or  thofe  v/ho  are  to  pay  them, 
always  one  week's  wages  in  ready  money  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  thought,  thac  all  or  mofb  of  tht  labourers  pay  away 
all  their  wages  conftantly,  as  foon  as  they  receive  it,  and 
live  upon  trufl:  till  next  pay-day.  This  the  farmer  and 
ti'adefman  could  not  well  bear,  were  it  every  labourer's 
cafe,  and  every  one  to  be  trufled :  and,  therefore,  they 
mufl:  of  neceffity  keep  fome  money  in  their  hands,  ta 
go  tomiarketfor  vidiuais,  and  to  other  tradefmen  as  poor 
as  therrUelves,  for  tools;  and  lay  up  money  tod  to  buy 
cloaths,  or  pay  tor  thofe  they  bought  upon  credit ;  which: 
money,  thus  neceflarily  relfing  in  their  hands,  we  carl- 
not  imagine  to  be,  one  with  another,  much  lefs  than  a; 
week's  wages,  that  muft  be  in  their  pockets,  or  ready 
in  the  farmer's  hands  ;  for  he,  who  em.ploys  a  labourer 
at  a  {hilling  per  day,^  and  pays  him  on  Saturday  nights, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  conftantly  to  receive  that  fix  fliil- 
lings,  juft  the  fame  Saturday  :  it  muft  ordinarily  be  in 
his  hands  one  tim.e  with  another,  if  not  a  whole  week, 
yet  feveral  days  before. 

This  was.  the  ordinary  courfe,  whiift  we  had  m.oney 
running  in  the  feveral  channels  of  commerce:  but  that 
ni)w  very  much  failing,  and  the  farmer,  not  having  mo- 
BX^y  to  pay  the  labourer,  fupplies  him  with  corn,  which, 
in  this  great  plenty,  the  labourer  will  have  at  his  own 
rate,  or  dfc  not  take  it  oft'  his  hands  for  wages.  And 
as  for  the  workmen,  who  are  employed  in  our  manufac- 
tures, efpecially  the  woollen  one,  thefe  the  clothier,  not 
havmg  ready  money  to  pay,  furnifties  with  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  and  fo  trucks   commodities   for  work ; 

which^ 
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V.hich,  fuch  as  they  are,  good  or  bad,  the  workman  muft 
take  at  his  mailer's  rate,  or  fit  ftill  and  R-arvc  :  whilft 
by  this  means  this  new  fort  of  engrolTers,  or  foreflallers, 
having  the  feeding  and  fiipplying  this  numerous  body 
of  workmen  out  of  their  warehoufes,  (for  they  have 
now  magazines  of  all  forts  of  wares)  fet  the  price  upon 
the  poor  landholder.  So  that  the  markets,  now  being 
deftroyed,  and  the  farmer  not  finding  vent  there  for  his 
butter,  cheefe,  bacon,  and  corn,  &c.  for  v/hich  he  was 
wont  to  bring  home  ready  money,  muft  fell  it  to  thefe 
engrolTers  on  their  own  terms  of  time  and  rate,  and  al- 
lov,^  it  to  their  own  day-labourers  under  the  true  mar- 
ket price.  What  kind  of  influence  this  is  like  to  have 
upon  land,  and  how  this  v,ay  rents  are  like  to  be  paid 
at  quarter-day,  is  eafy  to  apprehend  :  and  it  is  no  won- 
der to  hear  every  day  of  farmers  breaking  and  running 
away  ;  for  if  they  cannot  receive  money  for  their  goods 
at  market,  it  will  be  impoffible  for  them  to  pay  their 
landlord's  rent.  If  any  one  doubt  whether  this  be  fo, 
I  defire  him  to  inquire  how  many  farmers  in  the  weft 
are  broke,  and  gone,  fince  Michaelmas  laft*  Want  of 
tnoney,  being  to  this  degreCi  works  both  v/ays  upon  the 
landholder.  For,  firft,  the  engrofiing  forellaller  lets 
not  the  money  come  to  market,  but  fupplying  the  work- 
nnan,  who  is  employed  by  him  in  manufadure,  with 
necelTaries,  impofes  his  price,  and  forbearance  on  the 
farmer,  who  cannot  fell  to  the  others  ;  and  the  labourer 
who  is  employed  by  the  lajidholder  in  huft)andry,  im- 
pofes alfo  his  rate  on  him,  for  the  commodities  he  takes ; 
for  there  being  a  want  of  day-labourers  in  the  country, 
they  muft  be  humoured,  or  elfe  they  will  neither  work 
for  you,  nor  take  your  commodities  for  their  labour. 

Secondly,  As  for  the  landholder,  fince  his  tenants 
cannot  coin  their  rent  juft  at  quarter-day,  but  muft  ga- 
ther it  up  by  degrees,  and  lodge  it  with  them  till  pay- 
day ;  or  borrow  it  of  thofe  who  have  it  lying  by  them, 
or  do  gather  it  up  by  degrees,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
and  muft  be  neceifarily  fo  much  money  for  fome  time 
lying  ftill ;  for  all  that  is  paid  in  great  fums,  muft  fome- 
where  be  gathered  up  by  the  retail  incomes  of  a  trade, 
or  elfe  lie  ftili  too  in  great  fums,  which  is  the  fame  ftop 

of 
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of  monq^,  or  a  greater.  Add  to  this,  that  to  pay  the 
creditor  that  lent  him  his  rent,  he  muit  gather  up  mo- 
ney by  degrees,  as  the  fale  of  his  commodities  fhall 
bring  it  in,  and  ^o  makes  a  greater  ftop,  and  greater 
want  oi  money:  fince  the  borrowed  money,  that  paid 
the  landholder  the  25  th  of  March,  mult  be  fuppofed  to 
lie  ftill  fome  time  in  the  creditor*s  hand,  before  he  lent 
it  the  tenant;  and  the  money  that  pays  the  creditor 
three  months  after,  mufl:  lie  liill  fome  time  in  the  te- 
nant's. Nor  does  the  landlord  pay  away  his  rent  ufually 
as  foon  as  he  receives  it,  but  by  degrees,  as  his  occafions 
call  for  it.  AH  this  confidered,  we  cannot  but  fuppofe 
that  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  there  muft  necef- 
farily  be  at  leaf!:  a  quarter  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  the 
land  conftantly  in  their  hands.  Indeed,  conlidering  that 
mofl  part  of  the  rents  of  England  are  paid  at  Lady-day 
and  Michaelmas,  and  that  the  fame  money''  which  pays 
me  my  rent  from  my  tenant  the  25th  of  March,  or 
thereabouts,  cannot  pay  my  next  neighbour  his  rent 
from  his  tenant  at  the  fame  time,  much  lefs  one  more 
remote  in  another  country,  it  might  feem  requilite  to 
fuppofe  half  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  land  to  be  ne- 
cefTarily  employed  in  paying  of  rent ;  for  to  fay  that 
fome  tenants  break,  and  pay  not  their  rent  at  all,  and 
others  pay  not  till  two,  three,  four,  five,  fix,  <Src.  months 
after  quarter-day,  and  fo  the  rent  is  not  all  paid  at  one 
time,  is  no  more  than  to  fay,  that  there  is  money  want- 
ing to  the  trade  ;  for  if  the  tenant  fail  the  landlord,  he 
mufl:  fail  his  creditor,  and  he  his,  and  fo  on,  till  fome- 
body  break,  and  fo  trade  decay  for  want  of  money. 
But  fmce  a  confiderable  part  of  the  land  of  England  is 
in  the  owners  hands,  who  neither  pay  nor  receive  great 
fums  for  it  at  a  certain  day ;  becaufe  too,  (which  is  the 
chief  reafon)  we  are  not  to  coniider  here  how  much 
money  is  in  any  one  man*s,  or  any  one  fort  of  men's 
hands,  at  one  time ;  for  that  at  other  times  may  be  dif- 
tributed  into  other  hands,  and  ferve  other  parts  of  trade  ; 
but  how  much  money  is  necelfary  to  be  in  each  man's 
hands  all  the  year  round,  taking  one  time  with  another, 
?.  e.  having  three  hundred  pounds  in  his  hand  one  month, 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  ov\c  hundred  pounds  in  his  han4 

three 
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three  months,  (and  fo  propvortionably)  I  think  we  may 
-well  fuppofe  a  quarter  of  the  yearly  revenue  to  be  con- 
ftantly  in  the  landlord's  or  tenant's  hands. 

Here,  by  the  by,  we  may  obferve,  that  it  were  bet- 
ter for  trade,  and  confcquently  for  every  body,  (for 
more  money  would  be  flirring,  and  lefs  would  do  the 
bufmefs)  if  rents  were  paid  by  fliorter  intervals  than  fix 
months;  for,  fuppoling  I  let  a  farm  at  fifty-two  pounds 
per  ann.  if  my  rent  be  paid  half-yearly,  there  are  twen- 
ty-fix pounds  to  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  it  in 
one  entire  fum,  (if  it  be  paid  well,  and  if  it  be  not  paid 
well,  for  want  of  fo  much  money  to  be  fpared  to  that 
purpofe,  there  is  fo  much  want  of  money,  and  trade  is 
ftill  endamaged  by  it)  a  great  part  whereof  muff  necef- 
farily  lie  frill,  before  it  come  out  of  my  tenant's  chell 
to  my  hands  ;  if  it  be  paid  once  a  quarter,  thirteen 
pounds  alone  will  do  it,  and  lefs  money  is  laid  up  for  it, 
and  flopped  a  lefs  while  in  its  courfe  :  but  Ihould  it  be 
paid  every  week,  one  fmgle  twenty  Hiillings  will  pay  the 
rent  of  fifty-two  pounds  per  ann.  whence  would  follow 
this  double  benefit ;  firfl,  that  a  great  deal  lefs  money 
would  ferve  for  the  trade  of  a  country ;  and,  fecondly, 
that  lefs  of  the  money  would  lie  ftill ;  the  contrary 
whereof  muft  needs  happen,  where  growing  debts  are  to 
te  paid  at  larger  difiances,  and  in  greater  fums. 

Thirdly,  As  for  the  brokers,  fince  they  too  muft  lay 
up  the  money,  coming  in  by  retail,  either  to  go  to  mar- 
ket, and  buy  wares,  or  to  pay  at  the  day  appointed, 
which  is  often  fix  months,  for  thofe  wares  which  they 
have  already  ;  we  cannot  luppofe  them  to  have  lefs  by 
them,  one  vvith  another,  than  one-twentieth  part  of 
their  yearly  returns.  Whether  the  money  be  their  own, 
or  they  be  indebted  fo  much,  or  more,  it  matters  not, 
if  it  be  neceffary  they  fhould  have  conftantly  by  them, 
comparing  one  time  with  another,  at  lead  one-twentieth 
part  of  t;heir  yearly  return. 

Indeed,  in  fome  great  towns,  where  the  bankers  are 
ready  at  hand  to  buy  bills,  or  any  other  way  to  lend  mo- 
ney for  a  fhort  time  at  great  intereft,  there  perhaps  the 
merchant  is  not  forced  to  keep  fo  much  money  by  him, 
as  ii^  other  places,  w  here  they  have  not  fuch  a  fupply  : 
■^  but 
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but  if  you  confidcr  what  money  to  do  this  muft  necef- 
farily  be  conftantly  lodged  in  the  banker's  hands,  the 
cafe  will  be  much  the  fame. 

To  thefe  fums,  if  you  add  what  part  of  the  money 
of  a  country  fcholars  of  all  forts,  women,  gameflers, 
and  great  men's  menial  fervants,  and  all  fuch  that  do 
not  contribute  at  all  to  trade,  either  as  landholders,  la^ 
bourers,  or  brokers,  will  unavoidably  have  conftantly 
in  their  hands  ;  it  cannot  well  be  thought  that  lefs  than 
one-fiftieth  part  of  the  labourer's  wages,  one-fourth 
part  of  the  landholder's  yearly  revenue,  and  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  broker's  yearly  returns  in  ready 
money,  will  be  enough  to  drive  the  trade  of  any  coun- 
try. At  leaft  to  put  it  beyond  exception  low  enough, 
it  cannot  be  imagined  that  lefs  than  one  m*oiety  of  this, 
/.  e.  lefs  than  one-hundredth  part  of  the  labourer's 
yearly  wages,  one-eighth  part  of  the  landholder's  yearly 
revenue,  and  one-fortieth  part  of  the  broker's  yearly 
returns,  in  ready  money,  can  be  enough  to  move  the 
feveral  wheels  of  trade,  and  keep  up  commerce,  in  that 
life  and  thriving  pofture  it  Ihould  be  ;  and  how  much 
the  ready  cafli  of  any  country  is  fliort  of  this  propor- 
tion, fo  much  muft  the  trade  be  impaired  and  hindered 
for  want  of  money. 

But  however  thefe  meafures  may  be  miftaken,  this  is 
evident,  that  the  multiplying  of  brokers  hinders  the 
trade  of  any  country,  by  making  the  circuit,  which  the 
money  goes,  larger  ;  and  in  that  circuit  more  ftops,  fo. 
that  the  returns  muft  neceflarily  be  flower  and  fcantier, 
to  the  prejudice  of  trade  :  beftdes  that,  they  eat  up  too 
great  a  ftiare  of  the  gains  of  trade  :  by  that  means  ftarv- 
ing  the  labourer,  and  impoveriftiing  the  landholder, 
■\vhofe  intereft  is  chiefly  to  be  taken  care  of,  it  being 
a  fettled,  unmoveable  concernment  in  the  com.mon- 
wealth. 

If  this  be  fo,  it  is  paft  queftion  that  all  encourage- 
ment fhould  be  given  to  artificers  ;  and  things  fo  or- 
dered, as  much  as  might  be,  that  thofe  who  nmke  ftiould 
alfo  vend  and  retail  out  their  own  commodities,  and 
they  be  hindered,  as  much  as  poftible,  from  pafting 
here  at  home,  through  divers  hands  to  the  laft  buyer. 

Lazy 
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Lazy  and  unworking  fhopkeepers  in  this  being  worfe 
than  gamcftersj  that  they  do  not  only  keep  fb  'much  of 
the  money  of  a  country  conftantly  in  their  hands,  but 
alfo  make  the  public  pay  them  for  their  keeping  of  it. 
Though  gaming  too,  upon  the  account  of  trade  fas  well 
as  other  reafons)  may  well  defervc  to  be  retrained  ; 
fince  gamefters,  in  order  to  their  play,  keep  great  funis 
of  money  by  them,  which  there  lies  dead  ;  tor  though 
gameiler's  money  fhiits  mafters  oftcner  than  any,  and 
is  tumbled  up  and  down  with  every  cafl:  of  a  die,  ytt 
as  to  the  public  it  lies  perfccily  ftill,  and  no  more  of 
it  comes   into   trade,    than   they  fpcnd   in   eating  or 
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Here  too  we  may  obferve,  how  much  manufacture 
deferves  to  be  encouraged  ;  lince  that  part  of  trade, 
though  the  moll  confiderable,  is  driven  with  the  lead 
money,  efpecially  if  the  workmanfliip  be  more  worth 
than  the  materials  ;  for  to  the  trade  that  is  driven  by 
labour  and  handicraftfmen,  one  two-and-fiftieth  part  of 
the  yearly  money  paid  them  will  be  fufficient :  but  to  a 
trade  of  our  commodities,  of  our  bare,  native  growth, 
much  greater  proportion  of  money  is  required. 

Perhaps  it  v,ill  be  wondered  v/hy,  having  given  fome 
eftimate  (how  wide  I  know  not)  of  the  money,  necef- 
fary  in  the  hands  of  the  landholder,  labourer,  and 
broker,  to  carry  on  trade,  I  have  fiid  nothing  of  the 
confum^r,  whom  I  had  mentioned  before.  To  this  I 
anfwer,  there  are  fo  few  confumer^,  who  are  not  either 
labourers,  brokers,  or  landholders,  that  they  make  a 
yery  inconfiderable  part  in  the  account ;  for  thofc,  who 
immediately  depend  on  the  landholder,  as  his  chilr 
dren  and  fervants,  come  in  under  that  title,  being 
maintained  by  the  rent  of  his  lands ;  and  fo  ot  the 
reft. 

By  w^hat  has  been  faid,  we  may  fee  what  injury  the 
lowering  of  intereft  is  like  to  do  us,  by  hindering  trade, 
when  it  fhali  cither  make  the  foreigner  call  home  his 
money,  or  your  own  people  backward  to  lend,  the  rc- 
^vard  not  being  judged  proportionable  to  the  rifque. 

There 
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There  is  another  feeming  confcquence  of  the  reduc- 
ing of  money  to  a  low  price,  which  at  fird  fight  has 
fuch  an  appearance  of  truth  in  it,  that  I  have  known 
it  to  impofe  upon  very  able  men,  and  I  guefs  it  has  no 
fmall  influence,  at  this  time,  in  the  promoting  this  al- 
teration ;  and  that  is,  that  the  lowering  of  interefl  will 
raife  the  value  of  all  other  things  in  proportion.  For 
money  being  the  counter-balance  to  all  other  things 
purchafeable  by  it,  and  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  oppo- 
iite  fcale  of  commerce,  it  looks  like  a  natural  confc- 
quence, that  as  much  as  you  take  off  from  the  value  of 
money,  fo  much  you  add  to  the  price  of  other  things 
which  are  exchanged  for  it ;  the  railing  of  the  pric€  of 
any  thing  being  no  more  but  the  addition  to  its  value 
in  refped:  of  money,  or,  which  is  all  one,  leiTening  the 
value  of  money.  For  example  :  ihould  the  value  of 
gold  be  brought  down  to  that  of  lilver,  one  hundred 
guineas  would  purchafe  little  more  corn,  wool,  or  land, 
than  one  hundred  (hillings  ;  and  fo,  the  value  of  money 
being  brought  lower,  fay  they,  the  price  of  other  things 
will  rife,  and  the  falling  of  interefl  from  fix  pounds  to 
four  pounds  per  cent,  is  taking  away  fo  much  of  the 
price  of  money,  and  fo  confequently  the  leflening  its 
value. 

The  miflakc  of  this  plaufiblc  way  of  reafoning  will 
be  eafily  difcovered,  when  we  confider  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  value  of  money,  in  proportion  to  any  thing 
purchafeable  by  it,  is  the  quantity  of  the  ready  money 
we  have  in  comparifon  with  the  quantity  of  that  things 
and  its  vent ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing, 
the  price  of  any  commodity  rifes  or  falls,  by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  buyers  and  fellers :  this  rule 
holds  univerfally  in  all  things  that  are  to  be  bought  and 
fold,  bating  now  and  then  an  extravagant  fancy  of  fome 
particular  perfon,  which  never  amounts  to  io  confider- 
able  a  part  of  trade,  as  to  make  any  thing  in  the  ac-» 
count  worthy  to  be  thought  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  vent  of  any  thing  depends  upon  its  necellity  or 
ufefulnefs  ;  as  convenience,  or  opinion,  guided  by  fancy, 
or  fafhion>  fiiall  determine. 

The 
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THie' vent  of  any  commodity  comes  to  be  incrcafcd, 
or  decrcafcd,  as  a  greater  part  of  the  running  calh  of 
the  nation  is  deiigned  to  be  laid  out,  by  fcvcral  people 
at  the  fame  time,  rather  in  that,  than  another ;  as  we 
fee  in  the  change  of  fafhions. 

I  lliall  begin  firfl  with  the  nccclTaries,  or  convcnien- 
cics  of  life,  and  the  confumable  comfnodities  fubfer- 
vient  thereunto ;  and  fliow,  that  the  value  of  money, 
in  refped:  of  thofc,  depends  only  on  the  plenty,  or  fear- 
city  of  money,  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  and  fcarcity 
of  thofe  things  ;  and  not  on  what  intereil  fliall,  by  ne- 
ceflity,  law,  or  contrad,  be  at  that  time  laid  on  the 
borrowing  of  money  :  and  then  afterwards  1  Ihall  fhaw 
that  the  fame  holds  in  land. 

There  is  nothing  more  confirmed,  by  daily  experi- 
ence, than  that  men  give  any  portion  of  money,  for 
whatfocvcr  is  abfolutely  necelfary,  rather  than  go  with- 
out it.  And  in  fuch  things,  the  fcarcity  of  them  alone 
makes  their  prices.  As  for  example :  let  us  fuppofc 
half  an  ounce  of  filver,  or  half  a  crown  now  in  Eng- 
land, is  worth  a  builiei  of  wheat :  but  lliould  there  be 
next  year  a  great  fcarcity  of  wheat  in  England,  and  a  pro- 
portionable want  of  all  other  food,  five  ounces  of  filvcr 
would,  perhaps,  in  exchange  purchafe  but  one  buHiel 
of  wheat :  fo  that  money  would  be  then  nine  tenths 
lefs  worth  in  refpccf  of  food,  though  at  the  fame  valuf* 
it  was  before,  in  rcfpedl  of  other  things,  that  kept  their 
former  proportion,  in  their  quantity  and  confumption. 

By  the  like  proportions,  of  increafc  and  decrcafe, 
docs  the  value  of  things,  more  or  lefs  convenient,  rife 
and  fall,  in  refpecl  of  money  ;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  things  abfolutely  neceliary  for  life  muft  be  had  ar 
any  rate  ;  but  things  convenient  will  be  had  only  as  they 
fland  in  preference  with  other  conveniencies :  and 
therefore  in  any  one  of  thefe  commodities,  the  value 
rifes  only  as  its  quantity  is  lefs,  and  vent  greater,  which 
depends  upon  its  being  preferred  to  other  things,  in 
its  confumption.  For  fuppoling  that,  at  the  fame  time 
that  there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  wheat,  and  other  g![ain, 
there  were  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oats,  men,  no 
qucftion>  would  give  far  more  for  wheat  tlian  oats,  as 
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being  the  healthier,  pleafanter,  and  more  convenient 
food :  but,  iince  oats  would  ferve  to  fupply  that  abfo- 
lute  neceflity  of  fuflaining  life,  men  would  not  rob 
themfelves  of  all  other  conveniencies  of  life,  by  pay- 
ing all  their  money  for  wheat,  when  oats,  that  are 
cheaper,  though  with  feme  inconvenience,  would  fup- 
ply that  defec^f .  It  may  then  fo  happen  at  the  fame 
time,  that  half  an  ounce  of  lilver,  that  the  year  before 
would  buy  one  bufhel  of  wheat,  will  this  year  buy  but 
one  tenth  of  a  bufhel :  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  that  the 
year  before  would  have  bought  three  bulhels  of  oats, 
will  this  year  flill  buy  one  :  and  at  the  fame  time  half 
an  ounce  of  filver,  that  would  the  year  before  have 
bought  fifteen  pounds  of  lead,  will  flill  buy  the  fame 
quantity.  So  that  at  the  fame  time  filver,  in  refpedt 
of  wheat,  is  nine  tenths  lefs  worth  than  it  was,  in  re- 
fpedl  of  oats  two  thirds  lefs  worth,  and  in  refpecl  of 
lead  as  much  worth  as  before. 

The  fall,  therefore,  or  rife  of  interefl,  making  im- 
mediately, by  its  change,  neither  more,  nor  lefs  land, 
money,  or  any  fort  of  commodity  in  England,  than 
there  was  before,  alters  not  at  all  the  value  of  mxoney, 
in  reference  to  commodities.  Becaufe  the  meafure  of 
that  is  only  the  quantity  and  vent,  which  are  not  im- 
mediately changed  by  the  change  of  intereH".  So  far 
as  the  change  of  interefl  conduces,  in  trade,  to  the 
bringing  in,  or  carrying  out  money,  or  commodities, 
and  fb  in  time  to  the  varying  their  proportions  here  in 
England,  from  what  it  was  before  ;  fo  far  the  change  of 
interefl,  as  all  other  things  that  promote,  or  hinder 
trade,  may  alter  the  value  of  money,  in  reference  to 
commodities.  But  that  is  not  in  this  place  to  be  con- 
fide red. 

This  is  perfecflly  the  value  of  money,  in  refpedl  of 
confumable  commodities  :  but  the  better  to  underftand 
it,  in  its  full  latitude,  in  refpedt  both  of  confumable  ' 
commodities,  and  land  too,  we  muft  confider,  firft. 
That  the  value  of  land  confifts  in  this,  that,  by  its 
coivftant  produdtion  of  faleable  commodities,  it  brings 
in'"a  certain  yearly  income.  Secondly,  The  value  of 
commodities  conlifls  in  fhis,  that>  as  portable  aad  ufe- 
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ful  things,  they,  by  their  exchange  or  confuinption, 
fupply  the  neceflaries,  or  conveniencies  of  life.  Thirdly, 
In  money  there  is  a  double  value,  anfwering  to  both  of 
thefe,  firfl,  as  it  is  capable,  by  its  interefl,  to  yield  us 
fuch  a  yearly  income  :  and  in  this  it  has  the  nature  of 
land,  (the  incorrie  of  one  being  called  rent,  of  the 
other  ufe)  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  land,  in 
its  foil  being  different,  as  fome  fertile,  fome  barren, 
and  the  produdts  of  it  very  various,  both  in  their  forts, 
goodnefs,  and  vent,  is  not  capable  of  any  fixed  efli- 
mate  by  its  quantity :  but  money  being  conflantly  the 
fame,  and  by  its  intereft  giving  the  fame  fort  of  pro- 
dud:,  through  the  whole  country,  is  capable  of  having 
a  fixed  yearly  rate  fet  upon  it  by  the  magiflrate  ;  but 
land  is  not.  But  though,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  legal 
worth,  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  m.oney  benig 
all  through  England  equal  in  its  current  value  to  any 
other  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  money,  (becaufe 
by  virtue  of  the  law  it  will  every-where  pafs  for  as 
much  w^are,  or  debt,  as  any  other  hundrc  i  pounds)  is 
capable  to  have  its  yearly  hire  valued  bettci:  than  land : 
yet  in  refpecl  of  the  varying  need,  and  necelTity  of 
rtioney,  (which  changes  with  the  increafe,  or  decay  of 
money,  or  trade,  in  a  country)  it  is  as  little  capable 
to  have  its  yearly  hire  fixed  by  law,  as  land  itfelf.  For 
w^ere  all  the  land  in  Rum.ney-marfli,  acre  for  acre, 
equally  good,  that  is,  did  conftantly  produce  the  fame 
quantity  of  equally  good  hay,  or  grafs,  one  as  another, 
the  rent  of  it,  under  that  cdnfideration,  of  every  acre 
being  of  an  equal  worthy  would  be  capable  of  being 
regulated  by  law  ;  and  one  might  as  well  enadl,  that  no 
acre  of  land  in  Rumriey-marfh  (liall  be  let  for  above 
forty  fhillings  per  annum,  as  that  no  hundred  pounds 
fhall  be  let  for  above  four  pounds  per  annum.  But 
ho-body  can  think  it  fit  (fince  by  reafon  of  the  equal 
value  of  that  land  it  can)  that  therefore  the  rent  of  the 
land  in  Rumney-marfh  fhould  be  regulated  by  law.  For 
fuppofing  all  the  land  in  Rumney-marfli,  or  in  Eng- 
land, were  all  of  fo  equal  a  worth,  that  any  one  acre, 
compared  at  the  fame  time  to  any  one  other,  were  equally 
good,  in  refped:  of  its  produd  ;  yet  the  fame  acre. 
Vol;  IV.  D  ^^^- 
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compared  with  itfelf  in  different  times,  would  not,  in 
refped:  of  rent,  be  of  equal  value.  And  therefore,  it 
would  have  been  an  unreafonable  thing,  if  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  the  rent  of  land  in  Rumney-marfli  had 
been  fettled  by  a  law,  according  to  the  judged  value  of 
it  at  that  time,  and  the  fame  law,  limiting  the  rent 
perhaps  to  5s.  per  acre,  have  continued  ftill.  The  ab- 
furdity  and  impraclicablenefs  of  this  every  one  fees,  at 
the  firft  propofal,  and  readily  concludes  within  him- 
felf,  that  things  mufl:  be  left  to  find  their  own  price  ; 
and  it  is  impoHible,  in  this  their  conflant  mutability, 
for  human  forefight  to  fet  rules  and  bounds  to  their  con- 
frantly  varying  proportion  and  ufe,  which  will  always 
regulate  their  value. 

They,  who  confider  things  beyond  their  nam.es,  will 
find,  that  money,  as  well  as  all  other  commodities,  is 
liable  to  the  fame  changes  and  inequalities  :  nay,  in 
this  rcfped:  of  the  variety  of  its  value,  brought  in  by 
time,  in  the  fuccellion  of  affairs,  the  rate  of  money  is 
lefs  capable  of  being  regulated  by  a  law,  in  any  coun- 
try, than  the  rent  of  land.  Bccaufe,  to  the  quick 
changes,  that  happen  in  trade,  this  too  muff  be  added, 
that  money  may  be  brought  in,  or  carried  out  of  the 
kingdom,  which  land  cannot ;  and  fo  that  be  truly 
worth  fix  or  eight  per  cent,  this  year,  which  would 
yield  but  four  the  lafl. 

2.  Money  has  a  value,  as  it  is  capable,  by  exchange, 
to  procure  us  the  neceffarie_s,  or  conveniencies  of  life, 
and  in  this  it  has  the  nature  of  a  commodity ;  only  with 
this  difference,  that  it  ferves  us  commonly  by  its  ex- 
^  change,  never  ahrioft  by  its  confumption.  But  though 
the  ufe  men  m.ake  of  money  be  not  in  its  confumption, 
yet  it  has  not  at  all  a  more  ftanding,  fettled  value,  in 
exchange  with  any  other  thing,  than  any  other  com- 
modity has ;  but  a  more  known  one,  and  better  fixed 
by  name,  number,  and  weight,  to  enable  us  to  reckon 
what  the  proportion  of  fcarcity  and  vent  of  one  com- 
modity is  to  another.  For  fuppoiing,  as  before,  that 
half  an  ounce  of  filver  w^ould  laft  year  exchange  for  one 
bufhel  of  wheat,  or  for  15 lb.  weight  of  lead;  if  this 
year  wheat  be  ten  times  fcarcer,  and  lead  in  the  fame 
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quantity  to  irs  vent,  as  it  was,  is  it  not  evident,  that  half 
an  ounce  of  lilver  will  flill-exchange  for  i^Ib.  of  lead, 
though  it  will  exchange  but  for  one  tenth  of  a  buflicl 
of  wheat  ?  and  he  that  has  ufe  of  lead  will  as  foon  take 
151b.  weight  of  lead,  as  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  for 
one  tenth  of  a  bufhel  of  wheat,  and  no  more.  So  that 
if  you  fay,  that  money  now  is  nine  tenths  lefs  worth 
than  it  was  the  former  year,  you  muft  fay  fo  of  lead 
too,  and  all  other  things,  that  keep  the  fame  propor- 
tion to  m.oney  which  they  had  before.  The  variation, 
indeed,  is  lirft  and  mofl  taken  notice  of  in  money  : 
becaufe  that  is  the  univerfal  meafure,  by  which  people 
reckon,  and  ufed  by  every  body  in  the  valuing  of  all 
things.  For  calling  that  half  an  ounce  of  filver  half  a 
crown,  they  fpeak  properly,  and  are  readily  underfrood, 
when  they  fay,  half  a  crown,  or  two  fhillings  and  fix- 
pence,  wall  now  buy  one  tenth  of  a  bufliel  of  wheat, 
but  do  not  fay,  that  151b.  of  lead  will  now  buy  one 
tenth  of  a  bufliel  of  wheat,  becaufe  it  is  not  generally 
ufed  to  this  fort  of  reckoning :  nor  do  they  fay,  lead  is 
lefs  worth  than,  it  was,  though,  in  refped  of  w^heat, 
lead  be  nine  tenths  w^orfe  than  it  was,  as  well  as  filver ; 
only  by  the  tale  of  (hillings,  we  are  better  enabled  to 
judge  of  it :  becaufe  thefe  are  meafures,  whofe  ideas  by 
conftant  ufe  are  fettled  in  every  Englifhman's  mind. 

This,  I  fuppofe,  is  the  true  value  of  money,  when 
it  palTes  from  one  to  another,  in  buying  and  felling  ; 
where  it  runs  the  fame  changes  of  higher,  or  lower,  as 
any  other  commodity  doth  :  for  one  equal  quantity 
whereof,  you  fhall  receive  in  exchange  more,  or  lefs  of 
another  commodity,  at  one  time,  than  you  do  at  ano- 
ther. For  a  farmer  that  carries  a  bufhel  of  wheat  to 
market,  and  a  labourer  that  carries  half  a  crown,  fliall 
find  that  the  money  of  one,  as  well  as  corn  of  the  other, 
fhall  at  fome  times  purchafehim  more  or  lefs  leather,  or 
fait,  according  as  they  are  in  greater  plenty,  and  fear- 
city,  one  to  another.  So  that  in  exchanging  coined 
filver  for  any  other  commodity,  (which  is  buying  and 
felling)  the  fame  meafure  governs  the  proportion  you 
receive,  as  if  you  exchanged  lead,  or  wheat,  or  any 
other  commodity.       That  which  regulates  the  price, 
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i.  e.  the  quantity  given  for  money  (which  is  called  buy- 
ing aiid  felling)  for  another  commodity,  (which  is  called 
bartering)  is  nothing  elfe  but  their  quantity  in  propor- 
tion to  their  vent.  If  then  lowering  of  ufe  makes  not 
your  lilver  more  in  fpecie,  or  your  wheat,  or  other 
Commodities  lefs,  it  will  not  have  any  influence  at  all 
to  make  it  exchange  for  lefs  of  wheat,  or  any  other 
commodity,  than  it  will  have  on  lead,  to  make  it  ex- 
change for  lefs  wheat,  or  any  other  commodity. 

Money  therefore,  in  buying  and  felling,  being  per- 
fectly in  the  fame  condition  with  other  commodities, 
and  fubjed  to  all  the  fame  laws  of  value,  let  us  next 
fee  how  it  comes  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  landj 
by  yielding-a  certain  ycai-ly  income,  which  we  call  ufe, 
or  intereft.  For  land  produces  naturally  fomething 
new  and  profitable,  and  of  value  to  mankind  ;  but 
money  is  a  barren  thing,  and  produces  nothing ;  but 
by  compadl  transfers  that  profit,  that  was  the  reward  of 
one  man's  labour,  into  another  man's  pocket.  That 
which  occaiions  this,  is  the  unequal  diflribution  of 
money  ;  which  inequality  has  the  fame  efled  too  upon 
land,  that  it  has  upon  money.  For  my  having  more 
money  in  my  hand  than  I  can,  or  am  difpofed  to  ufe  in 
buying  and  felling,  makes  me  able  to  lend :  and  ano- 
ther's want  of  fo  much  money  as  he  could  em.ploy  in 
trade,  makes  him  willing  to  borrow.  But  why  then^ 
and  for  what  confideration  doth  he  pay  ufe?  For  the 
fame  reafon,  and  upon  as  good  confideration,  as  the 
tenant  pays  rent  for  your  land.  For  as  the  unequal 
diftribution  of  land,  (you  having  more  than  you  can, 
or  will  manure,  and  another  lefsj  brings  you  a  tenant 
for  your  land;  and  the  fame  unequal  dili:ribution  of 
money,  (I  having  more  than  I  can,  or  w^ill  employ,  and 
another  lefs)  brings  me  a  tenant  for  my  money :  ib  my 
money  is  apt  in  trade,  by  the  induflry  of  the  borrower^ 
to  produce  more  than  fix  per  cent,  to  the  borrower,  as 
well  as  your  land,  by  the  labour  of  the  tenant,  is  apt 
to  produce  more  fruits,  than  his  rent  comes  to  ;  and 
therefore  deferves  to  be  paid  for,  as  well  as  land  by  a 
yearly  rent.  For  though  the  ufurer's  money  would 
bring  him  in  no  yearly  profit,  if  he  did  not  lend  it^ 
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(fuppofing,  he  employs  it  not  himfelf)  and  fa  his  fix 
per  cent,  may  feem  to  be  the  fruit  of  another  man's  la- 
bour, yet  he  fliares  not  near  fo  much  of  the  profit  of 
another  man's  labour,  as  he  that  lets  land  to  a  tenant. 
For,  without  the  tenant's  induftry,  (fuppofing  as  before, 
the  owner  would  not  manage  it  himfelf)  his  land  would 
yjeld  him  little,  or  no  profit.  So  that  the  rent  he  re- 
ceives is  a  greater  portion  of  the  fruit  of  his  tenant's 
labour,  than  the  ufe  is  at  fix  per  cent.  For  generally, 
he  that  borrows  one  thoufand  pounds  at  fix  per  cent, 
and  fo  pays  fixty  pounds  per  annum  ufe,  gets  more 
above  his  ufe  in  one  year,  by  his  indufi:ry,  than  he  that 
rents  a  farm  of  fixty  pounds  per  annum  gets  in  two, 
above  his  rent,  though  his  labour  be  harder. 

It  being  evident  therefore,  that  he  that  -has  llcill  ia 
|;raffick,  but  has  not  money  enough  to  exercife  it,  has 
not  only  reafon  to  borrow  mpney,  to  drive  his  trade 
and  get  a  livelihood ;  but  as  much  reafon  to  pay  ufe  foi? 
that  money,  as  he,  who  having  fkill  in  hulhandry,  but 
no  land  of  his  own  to  employ  it  in,  has  not  only  rea- 
fon to  rent  land,  but  to  pay  money  for  the  ufe  of  it : 
it  follows,  that  borrov/lng  money  upon  ufe  is  not  only, 
by  the  neceffity  of  affairs,  and  the  confi:itu|:ion  of  hu^ 
man  fociety,  unavoidable  to  feme  men  ;  but  that  alfo 
to  receive  profit  from  the  loan  of  money,  is  as  equitable 
and  lawful,  as  receiving  rent  for  land,  and  more  toler- 
able to  the  borrower,  notwithftanding  the  opinion  of 
fome  over  fcrupulous  men. 

This  being  fo,  one  would  expect,  that  the  rate  of 
inrerefi  fhould  be  the  meafure  of  the  value  of  land  m 
number  of  years  purchafe,  for  which  the  fee  is  fold; 
for  ioqI.  per  annum  being  equal  to  lool.  per  annum, 
and  fo  to  perpetuity;  and  lOcl.  per  annum  being  the 
producl  of  loool.  when  intereft  is  at  lO  per  cent,  ot 
125QI.  when  intereft  is  at  8  percent,  of  1666I.  orthere-r 
.abouts,  when  interefi:  is  at  6  per  cent,  of  2000I.  when 
mpney  is  at  5  per  cent,  of  2500I.  when  money  is  at  4 
per  cent.  One  would  conclude,  I  fay,  that  land  Ihould 
fell  in  propoftion  to  ufe,  according  to  thcf;  iollowing 
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When  money  !    ^  I  per  cent.  !    "A  I        years 
is  at  I       I        for        I  ^  ^  I     purchafc. 
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But  experience  tells  us,  that  neither  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth nor  king  James  the  firft's  reigns  when  intereft  was 
at  icn  per  cent,  was  land  fold  for  ten ;  or  v/hen  it  was 
at  eight  per  cent,  for  twelve  and  a  half  year's  purchafe 
or  any  thing  near  the  low  rate,  that  high  ufe  required 
(if  it  were  true,  that  the  rate  of  intereil  governed  the 
price  of  land)  any  more  than  land  now  yields  twenty 
five  years  purchafe,  becaufe  a  great  part  of  the  monied 
men  wull  now  let  their  money  upon  good  fecurity,  at 
four  per  cent.  Thus  we  fee  in  fad:  how  little  this  rule 
has  held  at  home:  and  he  that  v/ill  look  into  Holland, 
will  find;  that  the  purchafe  of  land  was  raifed  there, 
when  their  intereft  fell.  This  is  certain,  and  paft  doubt, 
that  the  legal  intereft  can  never  regulate  the  price  of 
land,  fmce  it  is  plain,  that  the  price  of  land  has  never 
changed  with  it,  in  the  feveral  changes  have  been  made, 
in  the  rate  of  intereft  by  law :  nor  now  that  the  rate  of 
intereft  is  by  law  the  fame  through  all  England,  is  the 
price  of  land  every- where  the  fame,  it  being  in  fome 
parts  conftantly  fold  for  four  or  five  years  purchafe, 
more  than  in  others.  Whether  you,  or  I,  can  tell  the 
reafon  of  this,  it  matters  not  to  the  queftion  in  hand  : 
but  it  being  really  fo,  this  is  plain  demonftration  againft 
thofe  who  pretend  to  advance  and  regulate  the  price  of 
land  by  a  law  concerning  the  intereft  of  money. 

But  yet  I  will  give  you  fome  of  my  gucftes,  why  the 
price  of  land  is  not  regulated  (as,  at  firft  light,  it  feems 
it  ftiould  be)  by  the  intereft'  of  money.  Why  it  is  not 
regulated  by  the  legal  ufe  is  manifeft,  becaufe  the  rate 
of  money  does  not  follow  the  ftandard  of  the  law,  but 
the  price  of  the  market :  and  men,  not  obferving  the 
legal  and  forced,  but  the  natural  and  current  intereft 
of  money,  regulate  their  aftairs  by  that.  But  why  the 
rate  of  land  does  not  follow  the  current  intereft  of  mo- 
ney, requires  a  farther  confideration. 

All 
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Alflhings,  that  are  bought  and  fold,  raife  and  fall 
their  price,  in  proportion  as  there  are  more  buyers  or 
fellers.  Where  there  are  a  great  many  fellers  to  a  few 
buyers,  there  ufe  what  art  you  will,  the  thing  to  be 
fold  will  be  cheap.  On  the  other  fide,  turn  the  tables, 
and  raife  up  a  great  many  buyers  for  a  few  fellers,  and 
the  fame  thing  will  immediately  grow  dear.  This  rule 
holds  in  land,  as  well  as  all  other  commodities,  and  is 
the  reafon,  why  in  England,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
land  in  fome  places  is  at  feventeen  or  eighteen  years 
purchafe,  it  is  about  others,  where  there  are  profitable 
manufadlures,  at  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  pur- 
chafe :  becaufe  there  (rnen  thriving  and  getting  money, 
by  their  induftry,  and  willing  to  leave  their  eflates  to 
their  children  in  land,  as  the  furefl.  and  mofl  lafling 
provifion,  and  not  fo  liable  to  cafualties  as  money  in 
untrading  or  unfkilful  hands)  are  many  buyers  ready 
always  to  purchafe,  but  few  fellers.  For,  the  land 
thereabout  being  already  pofTeffcd  by  that  fort  of  induf- 
trious  and  thriving  m.en,  they  have  neither  need,  nor 
will,  to  fell.  In  fuch  places  of  manufadture,  the  riches 
of  the  one  not  ariiing  from  the  fquandering  and  wafle 
of  another,  (as  it  doth  in  other  places,  where  men  live 
lazily  upon  the  product  of  the  land)  the  induftry  of  the 
people,  bringing  in  increafe  of  wealth  from  remote 
parts,  makes  plenty  of  money  there,  without  the  im- 
poverilhing  of  their  neighbours.  And,  when  the  thriv- 
ing tradefman  has  got  more  than  he  can  well  employ 
in  trade,  his  next  thoughts  are  to  look  out  for  a  pur- 
chafe ;  but  it  mufi:  be  a  purchafe  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  the  ellate  may  be  under  his  eye,  and  within  con- 
venient diflance,  that  the  care  and  pleafure  of  his  farm 
may  not  take  him  off  from  the  engagements  of  his  call- 
ing, nor  remove  his  children  too  far  from  him,  or  the 
trade  he  breeds  them  up  in.  This  feems  to  be  the  rea- 
fon, whv  in  places,  wherein  thriving  manufadlures  have 
erecled  themfelves,  land  has  been  obfervcd  to  fell  quicker, 
and  for  more  years  purchafe  than  in  other  places,  as 
about  Hallifax  in  the  north,  Taunton  an(^  Exeter  in  the 
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This  is  that  then,  which  makes  land,  as  well  ^  other 
things,  dear :  plenty  of  buyers,  and  but  few  fellers  : 
and  fo^  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  plenty  of  fellers  and 
few  buyers  makes  land  cheap. 

He,  that  will  juftly  eftimate  the  value  of  any  thing, 
muft  confider  its  quantity  in  proportion  to  its  vent,  for 
this  alone  regulates  the  price.  The  value  of  any  thing, 
compared  with  itfelf  or  with  a  ftanding  meafure,  is 
greater,  as  its  quantity  is  lefs  in  proportion  to  its  vent  : 
but,  in  comparing  it,  or  exchanging  it  with  any  other 
thing,  the  quantity  and  vent  of  that  thing  too  muft  be 
allowed  for,  in  the  computation  of  their  value.  But, 
becaufe  the  delire  of  money  is  conftantly  almofl:  every- 
where the  fame,  its  vent  varies  very  little,  but  as  its 
greater  fcarcity  enhances  its  price,  and  increafes  the 
Icramble :  there  being  nothing  elfe  that  does  eaiily  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  it  :  the  lellening  its  quantity,  there- 
fore, always  increafes  its  price,  and  niakes  ^n  equal 
portion  of  it  exchange  for  a  greater  of  any  other  thing. 
Thus  It  comes  to  pafs,  that  there  is  no  manner  of  fettled 
proportion  between  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  filver  and 
any  other  conimodity  :  for,  either  varying  its  quantity 
in  that  country,  or  the  commodity  changing  its  quan- 
tity in  proportion  to  its  vent,  their  refpecliive  values 
change,  i.  e.  lefs  of  one  will  barter  for  more  of  the 
other :  though,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking,  it  is 
only  faid,  that  the  price  of  the  commodity,  not  of  the 
money,  is  changed.  For  example,  half  an  ounce  of 
filver  in  England,  will  exchange  fometimes  for  a  whole 
bufhel  of  wheat,  fometimes  for  half,  fometimes  but  a 
quarter,  and  this  it  does  equally,  whether  by  ufe  it 
be  apt  to  bring  in  to  the  owner  fix  in  the  hundred  of 
its  own  v/eight  per  annum,  or  nothing  at  all  :  it  being 
only  the  change  of  "the  quantity  of  wheat  to  its  vent, 
fuppofmg  we  have  ftill  the  fame  fum  of  money  in  the 
kingdom ;  '  or  elfe  the  change  of  the  quantity  of  our 
money  in  the  kingdom,  fuppofmg  the  quantity  of  wheats 
in  refpecl  to  iits  vent,  be  the  fame  too,  that  makes  the 
change  in  the  price  of  wheat.  For  if  you  alter  the 
quantity,  or  vent,  on  either  fide,  you  prefently  alter  the 
price,  but  no  other  way  in  the  world. 
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For  it  is  not  the  being,  adding,  increafing,  or  di- 
minifhing  of  any  good  quality  in  any  commodity,  that 
makes  its  price  greater,  or  lefs ;  but  only  as  it  makes 
its  quantity,  or  vent,  greater,  or  lefs,  in  proportion  one 
to  another.  This  will  eaiily  appear  by  two  or  three 
inftances. 

1.  The  being  of  any  good,  and  ufeful  quantity  in  any 
thing,  neither  increafes  its  price,  nor  indeed  makes  it 
have  any  price  at  all,  but  only  as  it  lelTens  its  quantity, 
or  increafes  its  vent ;  each  of  thefe  in  proportion  to  one 
another.  What  more  ufeful  or  necefTary  things  are  there 
to  the  being,  or  well-being  of  men,  than  air  and  water  ? 
and  yet  thefe  have  generally  no  price  at  all,  nor  yield 
any  money  :  becaufc  their  quantity  is  immenfely  greater 
than  their  vent,  in  moft  places  of  the  world.  But,  as 
foon  as  ever  water  (for  air  ftill  offers  itfelf  every-where, 
without  reftraint,  or  inclofure,  and  therefore  is  no- 
where of  any  price)  comes  any  where  to  be  reduced  into 
any  proportion  to  its  confumption,  it  begins  prefently 
to  have  a  price,  and  is  fometimes  fold  dearer  than  wine. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  things  are 
commonly  the  cheapeft ;  becaufe,  though  their  con- 
fumption be  great,  yet  the  bounty  of  providence  has 
made  their  produ6tion  large,  and  fuitable  to  it. 

2.  Nor  does  the  adding  an  excellency  to  any  commo- 
dity raife  its  price,  unlefs  it  increafe  its  confumption. 
For,  fuppofc  there  fhould  be  taught  a  way  (which  Ihould 
be  publifhed  to  the  knowledge  of  every  one)  to  make  a 
medicine  of  wheat  alone,  that  fhould  infallibly  cure  the 
ftone :  it  is  certain  the  difcovery  of  this  quality  in  that 
grain  would  give  it  an  excellency  very  confiderable  : 
and  yet  this  would  not  increafe  the  price  of  it  one  far- 
thing in  twenty  bufhels,  becaufe  its  quantity,  or  vent, 
would  not  hereby,  to  any  fenfible  degree,  be  altered. 

3.  Neither  does  the  increafmg  of  any  good  quality, 
io  any  fort  of  things,  make  it  yield  more.  For  though 
teafels  be  much  better  this  year  than  any  were  laft,  they 
are  not  one  jot  dearer,  unlefs  they  be  fewer  too,  or  the 
confumption  of  them  greater. 

4.  Nor  does  the  leffening  the  good  qualities  of  any 
fort  of  commodity  leiTcn  its  price ;  which  is  evident  in 
V      '  hops. 
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hops,  that  are  ufually  dearefl  thofe  years  they  are  word. 
But,  if  it  happen  to  be  a  fpecies  of  commodity,  whofc 
defeds  may  be  fupplied  by  fome  other,  the  making  of 
it  worfe  does  lefTen  its  price,  becaufe  it  hinders  its  verit- 
For,  if  rye  fliould  any  year  prove  generally  fmutty,  or 
gr®wn,  no  queftion  it  would  yield  lefs  money  than  other- 
wife,  becaufe  the  deficiency  of  that  might  be,  in  fome 
meafure,  made  up  by  wheat,  and  other  grain.  But,  if 
it  be  a  fort  of  commodity,  whofe  ufe  no  other  known 
thing  can  fupply,  it  is  not  its  being  better,  or  worfe, 
but  its  quantity,  and  vent,  is  that  alone  which  regu- 
lates, and  determines  its  value. 

To  apply  it  now  to  money,  as  capable  of  different 
rates  of  intereft.  To  money,  confidered  in  its  proper 
ufe  as  a  commodity  paiTing  in  exchange  from  one  to 
another,  all  that  is  done  by  intereft,  is  but  the  adding 
to  it  by  agreement,  or  public  authority,  a  faculty, 
which  naturally  it  has  not,  of  increaling  every  year  fix 
per  cent.  Now,  if  public  authority  fink  ufe  to  four 
per  cent,  it  is  certain  it  diminiflies  this  good  quality  in 
money  one  third.  But  yet  this  making  the  money  of 
England  not  one  farthing  more  than  it  was,  it  alters 
not  the  meafures,  upon  which  all  changeable  commo- 
dities increafe,  or  fink  their  price  ;  and  fo  makes  not 
money  exchange  for  lefs  of  any  commodity,  than  it 
would  without  this  alteration  of  its  intereft.  If  lefi"en- 
ing  u^t  to  four  per  cent,  fhould  at  all  alter  the  quantity 
of  money,  and  mxake  it  lefs,  it  would  make  money,  as 
it  has  the  nature  of  a  commodity,  dearer,  i.  c.  a  lefs 
quantity  of  money  would  exchange  for  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  another  commodity,  than  it  would  before.  This 
perhaps  will  appear  a  little  plainer  by  thefe  following 
particulars. 

1.  That  the  intrinfic,  natural  worth  of  any  thing, 
connfi:s  in  its  fitnefs  to  fupply  the  necefiities,  or  ferve 
the  conveniences  of  human  life  ;  and  the  more  necef- 
fary  it  is  to  our  being,  or  the  more  it  contributes  to  our 
well-being,  the  greater  is  its  worth.     But  yet, 

2.  That  there  is  no  fuch  intrinfic,  natural  fettled 
value  in  any  thing,  as  to  make  any  afligned  quantity  of 
i:  confiantly  v.orth  any  afligned  quantity  of  another. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  marketable  value  of  any  afligned  quantities  of 
two,  or  more  commodities^  are  [pro  hie  &  nunc)  equal, 
when  they  will  exchange  one  for  another.  As,  fup- 
poling  one  bufnel  of  wheat,  two  bufhels  of  barley,  thirty 
pounds  of  lead,  and  one  ounce  of  filver,  will  now  in 
the  market  be  taken  one  for  another,  they  are  then  of 
equal  worth :  and,  our  coin  being  that  which  Engliih- 
men  reckon  by,  an  Engiifhman  would  fay,  that  now 
one  bufhel  of  wheat,  two  bufhels  of  barley,  thirty  pounds 
of  lead,  and  one  ounce  of  filver,  were  equally  worth  five 
fhillings. 

4.  The  change  of  this  marketable  value  of  any  com- 
modity, in  refped  of  another  commodity,  or  in  refped 
of  a  ftanding,  common  meafure,  is  not  the  altering  of 
any  intrinfic  value,  or  quality,  in  the  commodity ;  (for 
mufty  and  fmutty  corn  will  fell  dearer  at  one  time,  than 
the  clean  and  fweet  at  another)  but  the  alteration  of 
fome  proportion,  which  that  commodity  bears  to  fome- 
thing  elfe. 

5 .  This  proportion  in  all  commodities,  whereof  mo- 
ney is  one,  is  the  proportion  of  their  quantity  to  the 
vent.  The  vent  is  nothing  elfe,  but  the  paiTmg  of  com- 
modities from  one  owner  to  another,  in  exchange  :  and 
is  then  called  quicker,  when  a  greater  quantity  of  any 
fpecies  of  commodity  is  taken  off  from  the  owners  of 
it,  in  an  equal  fpace  of  time. 

6.  This  vent  is  regulated,  i.  e.  made  quicker  or 
flower,  as  greater  or  lefs  quantities  of  any  faleable  com- 
modity are  removed  out  of  the  way  and  courfe  of  trade; 
feparated  from  publick  commicrce ;  and  no  longer  lie 
within  the  reach  of  exchange.  For,  though  any  com- 
modity fhould  fhift  hands  ever  fo  faft,  and  be  exchanged 
from  one  man  to  another ;  yet,  if  they  were  not  thereby 
exempted  from  trade  and  fale,  and  did  not  ceafe  to  be 
any  longer  traffic,  this  would  not  at  all  make,  or  quicken 
their  vent.  But  this,  feldom  or  never  happening,  makes 
very  little  or  no  alteration. 

7.  Things  are  removed  out  of  the  marker,  or  hands 
of  commerce,  and  fo  their  vent  altered  three  ways; 
I.  By  confumption,  when  the  commodity  in  its  ule  is 
deftroyed,  as,  m.eat,  drink,  and  cloachs.  Sec.   all  that 
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is  fo  confumed  is  quite  gone  out  of  the  trade  of  th^: 
world.  2.  By  exportation ;  and  all  that  is  fo  carried 
away,  is  gone  out  of  the  trade  of  England,  and  con-^ 
cerns  Englifhmen  no  more  in  the  price  of  their  com- 
modities among  themfelves  for  their  own  ufe,  than  if  it 
were  out  of  the  world.  3.  By  buying  and  laying  up  for 
a  man's  private  ufe.  For  what  is  by  any  of  thefe  ways 
fliut  out  of  the  market,  and  no  longer  moveable,  by 
the  >hand  of  commerce,  makes  no  longer  any  part  of 
merchantable  ware,  and  fo,  in  refped:  of  trade,  and  the 
quantity  of  any  commodity,  is  not  more  confiderable 
than  if  it  were  not  in  being.  All  thefe  three  termi- 
nating at  lall:  in  confumption  of  all  commodities,  (ex- 
cepting only  jewels  and  plate,  and  fome  few  others, 
which  wear  out  but  infenfibly)  may  properly  enough 
pafs  under  that  name.  EngroiTmg  too  has  fome  influ- 
ence on  the  prefent  vent :  but  this  inclofing  fome  con- 
iiderable  part  of  any  commodity,  (for  if  the  engrofling 
be  of  ail  the  commodity,  and  it  be  of  general  ufe,  the 
price  is  at  the  w^ill  of  the  engrofTer)  out  of  the  free  com- 
mon of  trade,  only  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  re- 
turning again  to  fale,  makes  not  ufually  fo  fenfible  and 
general  an  alteration  in  the  vent,  as  the  others  do :  but 
yet  influences  the  price,  and  the  vent  more,  according 
as  it  extends  itfelf  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  commo- 
dity, and  hoards  it  up  longer. 

8.  Moft  other  portable  commodities  (excepting 
jewels,  plate,  &c.)  decaying  quickly  in  their  ufe,  but 
money  being  lefs  confumed,  orincreafed,  i.  e.  by  flower 
degrees  removed  from,  or  brought  into  the  free  com- 
merce of  any  country,  than  the  greatefl:  part  of  other 
merchandize  ;  and  fo  the  proportion  between  its  quan- 
tity and  vent,  altering  flower  than  in  moft  other  com- 
modities ;  it  is  commonly  looked  on  as  a  ftanding  mea- 
fure,  to  judge  of  the  value  of  all  things,  efpecially 
being  adapted  to  it  by  its  weight  and  denomination  ir^ 
coinage. 

9.  Money,  whilfl:  the  fame  quantity  of  it  is  pafling 
up  and  down  the  kingdom  in  trade,  is  really  a  ftanding* 
meafure  of  the  falling  and  rifing  value  of  other  things, 
in  reference  to  one  another :  and  the  altcmtion  of  price 
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is  truly  in  them  only.  But  if  you  increafe,  or  leffen, 
the  quantity  of  money,  current  in  traffic,  in  any  place, 
then  the  alteration  of  value  is  in  the  money  :  and,  if 
at  the  fame  time  wheat  keep  its  proportion  of  vent  to 
quantity,  money,  to  fpeak  truly,  alters  its  worth,  and 
wheat  does  not,  though  it  fell  for  a  greater,  or  lefa 
price,  than  it  did  before.  For  money,  being  looked 
upon  as  the  fbanding  meafure  of  other  commodities, 
men  confider  and  fpeak  of  it  ftill,  as  if  it  were  a  ftand- 
ing  meafure,  though  w^hen  it  has  varied  its  quantity,  it 
is  plain  it  is  not. 

10.  But  the  value  or  price  of  all  commodities, 
amongft  which  money  pafling  in  trade  is  truly  one, 
confilling  in  proportion,  you  alter  this,  as  you  do  all 
other  proportions,  whether  you  increafe  one,  or  lelTen 
the  other. 

1 1.  In  all  other  commodities,  the  owners,  when  they 
delign  them  for  traffic,  endeavour,  as  much  as  they 
can,  to  have  them  vented  and  gone,  /.  e.  removed  out 
of  the  reach  of  commerce,  by  confumption,  exporta- 
tion, or  laying  up  :  but  money  never  lying  upon  peo- 
ple's hands,  or  wanting  vent,  (for  any  one  may  part 
with  it  in  exchange,  when  he  pleafes;)  the  provident 
public  and  private  care  is  to  keep  it  from  venting,  or 
confuming,  /.  e,  from  exportation,  which  is  its  proper 
confumption  ;  and  from  hoarding  up  by  others,  which 
is  a  fort  of  engrofling.  Hence  it  is  that  other  commo- 
dities have  fometimes  a  quicker,  fometimes  a  flower 
vent :  for  nobody  lays  out  his  money  in  them,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  ufe  he  has  of  them,  and  that  has  bounds. 
But  every  body  being  ready  to  receive  money  without 
bounds,  and  keep  it  by  him,  becaufe  it  anfwer^  all 
things  :  therefore  the  vent  of  money  is  always  fufficient, 
or  more  than  enough.  This  being  fo,  its  quantity  alone 
is  enough  to  regulate  and  determine  its  value,  without 
conffdering  any  proportion  between  its  quantity  and 
vent,  as  in  other  commodities. 

12.  Therefore  the  lelfening  of  ufe,  not  bringing  one 
penny  of  money  more  into  the  trade,  or  exchange  ot 
any  country,  but  rather  drawing  it  away  from  trade,  and 
fo  making  it  lefs,  does  not  at  all  fmk  its  value,  and 
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make    it    buy    lefs    of   any   commodity,    but    rather 
more. 

13.  That  which  raifes  the  natural  intereft  of  money, 
is  the  fame  that  raifes  the  rent  of  land,  /.  e,  its  aptnefs 
to  bring  in  yearly  to  him  that  manages  it  a  greater  over- 
plus of  income  above  his  rent,  as  a  reward  to  his  la- 
bour. That  which  caufes  this  in  land,  is  the  greater 
quantity  of  its  produdl,  in  proportion  to  the  fame  vent 
to  that  particular  fruit,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  produdl, 
in  proportion  to  a  greater  vent  of  that  fmgle  commo- 
dity ;  but  that  which  caufes  increafe  of  profit  to  the 
borrower  of  money,  is  the  lefs  quantity  of  money,  in 
proportion  to  trade,  or  to  the  vent  of  all  commodities, 
taken  together,  and  vice  verfa. 

14.  The  natural  value  of  money,  as  it  is  apt  to  yield 
fuch  a  yearly  income  by  interefb,  depends  on  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  then  palling  money  of  the  kingdom,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom,  /.  e,  the 
general  vent  of  all  the  commodities.  But  the  natural 
value  of  money,  in  exchanging  for  any  one  commodity, 
is  the  quantity  of  the  trading  money  of  the  kingdom, 
deligned  for  that  commodity,  in  proportion  to  that  (in- 
gle commodity  and  its  vent.  For  though  any  iingle 
man's  neceffity  and  w^ant,  either  of  money,  or  any  fpe- 
cies  of  commodity,  being  known,  may  make  him  pay 
dearer  for  money,  or  that  commodity,  yet  this  is  but  a 
particular  cafe,  that  does  not  at  the  fame  time  alter  this 
conftant  and  general  rule. 

15.  That  fuppofmg  wheat  a  flandihg  meafure,  that 
is,  that  there  is  conftantly  the  fame  quantity  of  it,  in 
proportion  to  its  vent,  we  Ihall  find  money  to  run  the 
fame  variety  of  changes  in  its  value,  as  all  other  com- 
modities do.  Now  that  wheat  in  Eng-iand  does  come 
neareft  to  a  ftanding  meafure,  is  evident  by  comparing 
wheat  with  other  commodities,  money,  and  the  yearly 
income  of  land,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  and 
now  ;  for  fuppoling  that  primo  Hen.  VII.  N.  let  100 
acres  of  land  to  A.  for  6d.  per  annum  per  acre,  rack- 
rent,  and  to  B.  another  100  acres  of  land,  of  the  fame 
foil  and  yearly  worth  with  the  former,  for  a  bufhel  of 
wheat  per  acre,  rack-rent,  (a  bufhel  of  wheat  about  that 
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time  being  probably  fold  for  about  6d.J  it  was  then  an 
equal  rent.  If,  therefore,  thefe  leafes  were  for  years 
yet  to  come,  it  is  certain  that  he  that  paid  but  6d.  per 
acre,  would  pay  now  50s.  per  annum,  and  he  that'piiid 
a  bufnel  of  wheat  per  acre,  would  now  pay  about  25I, 
per  annum,  which  would  be  near  about  the  yearly  value 
of  the  land,  were  it^to  be  let  now.  The  reafon  where- 
of is  this,  that  there  being  ten  times  as  much  lilver 
now  in  the  world,  (the  difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies 
having  made  the  plenty)  as  there  was  then,  it  is  nine- 
tenths  lefs  worth  now,  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  that  is> 
it  will  exchange  for  nine-tenths  lefs  of  any  commodity 
now,  which  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  its  vent,  as  it 
did  200  years  fmce,  which,  of  all  other  commodities, 
Vvheat  is  likeliefc  to  do  ;  for  in  England,  and  this  part 
of  the  world,  wheat  being  the  conftant  and  moft  ge- 
neral food,  not  altering  with  the  faftiion,  not  growing 
by  chance ;  but  as  the  farmers  fow  more,  or  lefs  of  it, 
which  they  endeavour  to  proportion,  as  near  as  can  be 
guefled,  to  the  confumption,  abftradiing  the  overplus 
of  the  precedent  year,  in  their  proviiion  for  the  next, 
and  vice  verfa ;  it  muft  needs  fall  out,  that  it  keeps  the 
nearefb  proportion  to  its  confumption,  (which  is  more 
ftudied  and  deiigned  in  this,  than  other  commodities) 
of  any  thing,  if  you  take  it  for  {t\(tvi  or  twenty  years 
together  :  though  perhaps  the  plenty,  or  fcarcity  of  one 
year,  caufed  by  the  accidents  of  the  feafon,  may  very 
much  vary  it  from  the  immediately  precedent,  or  fol- 
lowing. Wheat,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
(and  that  grain,  which  is  the  conftant  general  food  of 
any  other  country)  is  the  fitteft  meafure  to  judge  of  the 
altered  value  of  things,  in  any  long  tracl:  of  time:  and 
therefore,  wheat  here,  rice  in  Turky,  &:c.  is  the  litteft 
thing  to  referve  a  rent  in,  w^hich  is  defigned  to  be  con- 
ftantly  the  fame  for  all  future  ages.  But  money  is  the 
beft  meafure  of  the  altered  value  of  things  in  a  few 
years  :  becaufe  its  vent  is  the  ftime,  and  its  quannty 
alters  flowly.  But  wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  caiinot 
ferve  inftead  of  money,  becaufe  of  its  bulkinefs,  and 
too  quick  change  of  its  quantity ;  for  had  I  a  bond,  to 
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pay  me  loo  bufhels  of  wheat  next  year,  it  might  be  ^ 
fourth  part  lofs,  or  gain  to  me  ;  too  great  an  inequality 
and  uncertainty  to  be  ventured  in  trade  :  belides  the 
different  goodnefs  of  feveral  parcels  of  wheat  in  the 
fame  year. 

1 6.  That,  fuppoling  any  illand  feparate  from  the 
commerce  of  the  reft  of  mankind  5  if  gold  and  filver, 
or  whatever  elfe,  (fo  it  be  lafting)  be  their  money,  if 
they  have  but  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  and  can  give  no 
more,  that  will  be  a  fteady,  ftanding  meafure  of  the  va- 
lue of  all  other  things. 

17.  That,  if  in  any  country  they  ufe  for  money  any 
iafling  material,  whereof  there  is  not  any  more  to  be 
got,  and  fo  cannot  be  increafed,  or  being  of  no  other 
ui^,  the  reft  of  the  world  does  not  value  it,  and  fo  it  is 
not  like  to  be  diminifhed,  this  alfo  would  be  a  fteady,. 
Handing  meafure  of  the  value  of  other  commodities. 

1 8.  That,  in  a  country,  where  they  had  fuch  a  ftand- 
ing  meafure,  any  quantity  of  that  money  (if  it  were  but 
fomuch,  that  every  body  might  have  fome)  w^ould  ferve 
to  drive  any  proportion  of  trade,  whether  more  or  lefs  ; 
there  being  counters  enough  to  reckon  by,  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  pledges  being  ftill  fufficient,  as  conftantly 
increafing  with  the  plenty  of  the  commodity.  But  thefe 
three  laft,  being  built  on  fuppofitions,  that  are  not  like 
to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  mankind,  iince  navigation 
and  commerce  have  brought  all  parts  acquainted  with 
one  another,  and  introduced  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver 
money,  into  ail  trading  parts  of  the  world ;  they  ferve 
rather  to  give  us  fome  light  into  the  nature  of  money, 
than  to  teach  here  a  new  meafure  of  traffic*  Though  it 
be  certain,  that  that  part  of  the  wdrld,  which  bred  moft 
of  our  gold  and  filver,  ufed  leaft  of  it  in  exchange,  and 
ufed  it  not  foi;  money  at  all. 

19.  That  therefore,  in  any  country,  that  hath  com-^ 
merce  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  it  is  almoft  impofli- 
ble  now  to  be  without  the  ufe  of  filvef  coin ;  and  hav- 
ing  money  of  that,  and  accounts  kept  in  fuch  money, 
it  is  impoffible  to  have  any  ftanding,  unalterable  mea-~ 
fure  of  the  value  of  things ;  for  whilft  the  mines  fup- 
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ply  to  mankind  nnore  than  wades  and  confumes  in  its 
ulc,  the  quantity  of  it  will  daily  grow  greater,  in  re- 
fped:  of  other  commodities,  and  its  value  lefs. 

20.  That  in  a  countx-y,  that  hath  open  commerce  with 
the  reft  of  the  world,  and  ufes  money,  made  of  the 
fame  materials  with  their  neighbours,  any  quantity  of 
that  money  will  not  ferve  to  drive  any  quantity  of  trade  ; 
but  there  mulf  be  a  certain  proportion  between  their 
n-ioney  and  trade.  The  reafon  whereof  is  this,  becaufe 
to  keep  your  trade  going  without  lofs,  your  commodi- 
ties amongfl:  you  muft  keep  an  equal,  or  at  leaft  near 
the  price  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  commodities  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  :  which  they  cannot  do,  if  your 
money  be  far  lefs  than  in  other  countries  :  for  then  either 
your  commodities  m-uft  be  fold  very  cheap,  or  a  great 
part  of  your  trade  muft  ftand  ftill,  there  not  being  mo- 
ney enough  in  the  country  to  pay  for  them  (in  their 
fhifting  of  hands)  at  that  high  price,  which  the -plenty, 
and  confequently  low  value  of  money,  makes  them  at 
in  another  country ;  for  the  value  of  money,  in  gene- 
ral, is  the  quantity  of  all  the  m.oney  in  the  world,  in  pro- 
portion to  all  the  trade  :  but  the  value  of  money  in  any 
one  country,  is  the  prefent  quantity  of  the  current  mo- 
ney in  that  country,  in  proportion  to  the  prefent  trade. 
Suppoiing  then,  that  v.  e  had  now  in  England  but  half 
as  much  money  as  we  had  feven  years  ago,  and  yet  had 
ftill  as  much  yearly  produdl  of  commodities,  as  many 
hands  to  work  them,  and  as  many  brokers  to  difperfe 
them,  as  before  ;  and  that  the  reft  of  the  world  v/e  trade 
with  had  as  much  money  as  they  had  before,  (for  it  is 
likely  they  iliouldhave  more  by  our  moiety  fhared 
amongft  them)  it  is  certain,  that  either  half  our  rents 
Iho'uld  not  be  paid,  half  our  commodities  not  vented, 
and  half  our  labourers  not  em.ployed,  and  ^o  half  the 
trade  be  clearly  loft  ;  or  elfe,  that  every  one  of  thcfe. 
muft  receive  but  half  the  money  for  their  commodities 
and  labour  they  did  before,  and  but  half  fo  much  as  our 
neighbours  do  receive,  for  the  fame  labour,  and  the 
fame  natural  product  at  the  fame  time.  Such  a  ftate 
of  poverty  as  this,  though  it  will  make  no  fcarcity 
of  our  native  commodities  amongft  us,  yet  it  will  have 
thefe  ill  confequences. 
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1.  It  will  make  our  native  commodities  vent  very 
cheap. 

2.  It  will  make  all  foreign  commodities  very  dear, 
both  which  will  make  us  poor  ;  for  the  merchant,  mak- 
ing filver  and  gold  his  meafure,  and  ccnfidering  what 
the  foreign  commodity  cofis  him  (/.  e*  how  miany 
ounces  of  filver)  in  the  country  where  money  is  more 
plenty,  /.  e.  cheaper ;  and  conlidering  too,  how  many 
ounces  of  filver  it  will  yield  him  in  another  country, 
will  not  part  with  it  here,  but  for  the  fame  quantity  of 
Hlver,  or  as  much  as  that  filver  will  buy  here  of  our 
commodity,  which  will  be  a  great  deal  more  than  in 
another  place ;  fo  that,  in  all  our  exchange  of  native 
for  foreign  commodities,  we  fhall  pay  double  the  value 
that  any  other  country  does,  where  money  is  in  greater 
plenty.  This  indeed  will  make  a  dearnefs,  and  in  time 
a  fcarcity  of  foreign  commodities  ;  w  hich  is  not  the 
worft  inconveniency  that  it  brings  upon  us,  fuppoiing 
them  not  abfolutely  necefiary.     But, 

3.  It  endangers  the  drawing  away  our  people,  both 
handicrafts,  mariners,  and  foldiers,  who  are  apt  to  go 
where  their  pay  is  beft,  which  will  always  be  where 
there  is  greatefi  plenty  of  money,  and  in  time  of  war 
mult  needs  bring  great  diflrefs. 

21.  Upon  this  meafure  too  it  is,  that  the  variation  of 
exchange  of  money  between  feveral  countries  doesfome- 
vvhat  depend  :  for  it  is  certain  that  one  ounce  of  filver 
is  always  of  equal  value  to  another  ounce  of  filver,  con- 
iidered  in  its  intrinfic  worth,  or  in  reference  to  the  uni- 
verfal  trade  of  the  world  :  but  it  is  not  of  the  fame 
value  at  the  fame  time  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world, 
but  is  of  the  moil:  vvorth  in  that  country  where  there 
is  the-leaft  money,  in  proportion  to  its  trade  :  and  there- 
fore men  may  afford  to  give  twenty  ounces  of  filver  in 
one  place,  to  receive  eighteen  or  nineteen  ounces  of 
lilver  in  another.  But  this  is  not  all  :  to  this  then,  (to 
find  out  the  alteration  of  the  exchange)  the  over-balance 
of  the  trade  mufl  be  taken  into  conlideration.  Thefc 
two  together  regulate  the  exchange,  in  all.  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  in  both  the  higher  rate  of  ex- 
change depends  upon  one  and  the  fame  thing,  viz.  the 
crreater  plenty  of  money  in  one  country  than  in  the  other : 
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bnly  with  this  difference^  that  where  the  over-balance 
of  trade  raifes  the  exchange  above  the  par,  there  it  is 
the.  plenty  of  money  which  private  merchants  have 
in  one  country,  v»hich  they  defire  to  remove  in 
another  :  but  where  the  riches  of  the  country  raife 
the  exchange  above  the  par,  there  it  is  the  plenty 
of  the  money  in  the  whole  country.  In  one,  the 
merchant  has  more  money  (or  debts,  which  is  all 
one)  in  a  foreign  country,  than  his  trade  there  will  em- 
ploy, and  fo  is  willing  to  allow  upon  exchange  to  him 
abroad,  that  fhall  pay  him  ready  money  at  home,  i,  2, 
3,  &c.  per  cent,  more  or  lefs,  proportionably  as  his, 
or  his  countrymen's  plenty  of  ready  money  abroad,  the 
danger  of  leaving  it  there,  or  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
it  home  in  fpecie,  and  his  prefent  need  of  money  at 
home,  is  greater  or  lefs  :  in  the  other,  the  whole  coun- 
try has  more  money,  than  can  well  be  employed  m  the 
trade  thereof,  or  at  leafl:  the  proportion  of  the  money 
to  the  trade  is  greater  than  in  the  neighbouring  country, 
where  the  exchange  is  below  the  par. 

For,  fuppofmg  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  equal  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  but  that  there  is  m  Hol- 
land a  greater  plenty  of  m.oney  than  in  England,  (which 
will  appear  by  the  lowncfs  of  the  natural  ufe  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  height  of  the  natural  ufe  in  England,  and 
alfo  by  the  dearnefs  of  food  and  labour  in  general  in 
Holland,  and  the  cheapnefs  of  it  fn  England.)  If  N.  has 
io,oool.  in  Holland,  which  the  greater  advantage  he 
could  make  of  it  in  England,  either  by  ufe  or  pur- 
chafe,  tempts  him  to  transfer  into  England,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  will  give  as  much  to  a  merchant  in  England, 
to  pay  him  lo^oool.  in  England,  as  the  infurance  at 
that  time  between  Holland  and  England  is  worth.  If 
this  happens  to  be  in  a  country,  where  the  exportation 
of  bullion  is  prohibited,  he  muft  pay  the  more,  becaufe 
his  venture,  if  he  carry  it  in  fpecie,  will  be  greater; 
and  upon  this  ground,  perhaps,  the  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  money  out  of  England,  under  penalties, 
may  be  of  fome  ufe,  by  making  the  rate  of  the  exchange 
greater  to  thofe  countries,  which  import  upon  us  more 
than  they  export  in  commodities  ;  and  fo  retain  fome 
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part  of  the  money,  which  their  over-balance  of  trade 
would  carry  away  from  us,  though,  after  ail,  if  we  are 
over-balanced  in  trade,  it  muft  go. 

But,  iincethe  Holland  merchant  cannot  receive  N.'s 
io,oool.  in  money  in  Holland,  and  pay  him  lO^oool.  in 
England,  unlefs  his  over-balance  of  trade  m.ake  Eng- 
lifhmen  indebted  to  him  io,oool.  in  money,  which  he 
is  not  like  to  take  in  commodities,  I  think  the  over- 
balance of  trade  is  that,  which  chiefly  raifes  the  ex- 
change in  any  country,  and  that  plenty  of  money  in 
any  country  does  it  only  for  fo  much  of  the  money  as  is 
transferred,  either  to  be  let  out  to  ufe,  or  to  be  fpcnt 
there  ;  and  though  lending  to  foreigners  upon  ufe  doth 
not  at  all  alter  the  balance  of  trade  between  thofe  coun- 
tries, yet  it  does  alter  the  exchange  between  thofe  coun- 
tries for  fo  much  as  is  lent  upon  ufe,  by  not  calling  away 
the  money  that  fnould  follow  the  over-balance  of  trade, 
but  letting  it  reft  there,  as  if  it  were  accounted  for ;  all 
one  as  if  the  balance  of  trade  were  for  fo  much  altered. 
But  this  being  not  much,  in  comparifon  of  the  general 
traffic  between  tv/o  nations,  or  at  leali  varying  flower, 
the  merchant  too  regulating  the  exchange,  and  not  the 
ufurer.  I  fuppofe  it  is  the  prefent  balance  of  trade,  on 
which  the  exchange  immediately  and  chiefly  depends, 
unlefs  fomx  accident  ftiali  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
be  remitted  at  the  famie  time  from  one  place  to  another, 
which  will  for  that  time  raife  the  exchange  all  one  as  an 
over-balance  of  trade ;  and  indeed,  when  examined,  is 
generally  very  little  different  from  it. 

To  be  able  to  eltimate  the  par,  with  the  rife  and  fall 
of  the  exchange,  it  is  neceflary  to  know  the  intrinfic 
value,  /.  e.  how  much  filver  is  in  the  coins  of  the  two 
countries,  by  which  you  reckon  and  charge  the  bill  of 
exchange. 

Sir,  if  I  have  been  led  a  little  too  far  from  one  thing 
to  another,  in  the  confideration  of  moneys  I  beg  your 
pardon,  hoping  that  thefe  particulars  will  afford  fome 
light  to  our  prefent  fubjecl. 

To  return  to  the  price  of  land.  It  is  evident  by  what 
has  been  above  faid,  that  the  years  purchafe  of  land  does 
not  increafe  with  the  fall  of  intereft ;  and  the  abating 
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that  good  quality  in  money,  of  yielding  yearly  fix  per 
cent,  to  four,  does  not  prefently  fo  fink  its  value,  in  re- 
fpcci  of  land,  that  one-thin^  more  is  required  in  ex- 
change:  frilling  of  intcre:!  from  lix  to  four,  will  not 
raife  land  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  purchafe;  the 
riling  and  falling  of  the  price  of  land,  as  of  other  things, 
depends  much  on  the  quantity  of  land  fet  to  fale,  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  money  deiigncd  for  that  traf- 
fic, or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  upon  the 
number  of  buyers  and  fellers  ;  for  where  there  are  many 
fellers  and  fcw^  purchafers,  though  interell  be  lelTcned, 
land  will  be  cheap,  as  I  have  already  fnowed.  At  lead 
this  is  certain,  that  making  a  law  to  reduce  intereft,  will 
not  raife  the  price  of  land  ;  it  will  only,  by  driving  it 
more  into  the  banker's  hands,  leave  the  country  barer 
of  money ;  whereby,  if  the  price  of  land  about  Lon- 
don fhouldbe  accidentally  raifed,  that  of  remoter  coun- 
tries w^ould  thereby  have  fewer  purchafers,  and  at  lower 
rates. 

This  being  fo,  that  the  low  rate  of  land  depends 
much  on  the  great  number  of  fellers  in  proportion  to 
purchafers,  the  next  thing  to  be  enquired  into  is,  W'hat 
makes  plenty  of  fellers  ?  And  to  that  the  anfwer  is  ob- 
vious, general  ill  hulbandry,  and  the  confequence  of 
it,  debts.  If  a  negledt  of  government  and  religion,  ill 
examples,  and  depraved  education,  have  introduced  de- 
bauchery, and  art,  or  chance,  has  made  it  fafhionable 
for  men  to  live  beyond  their  eftates,  debts  will  increafe 
and  multiply,  and  draw  with  them  a  neceflity  on  men, 
firft  of  encumbering,  and  then  felling  their  ellatcs.  This 
is  generally  the  caufe  why  men  part  with  their  land  : 
and  I  think  there  is  fcarce  one  in  an  hundred  that  thinks 
of  felling  his  patrimony,  till  mortgages  have  pretty 
well  eat  into  the  freehold  ;  and  the  weight  ot  gro\ymg 
debts  force  a  man,  whether  he  will  or  no,  out  oi  his 
poiTefTions.  When  almofl  is  there  ever  a  clear  and  un- 
encumbered eftate  fet  to  fale  ?  It  is  feldom  a  thriving 
man  turns  his  land  into  money,  to  make  the  greater  ad- 
vantage:  the  examples  of  it  are  fo  rare,  that  they  are 
fcarce'^of  any  conrideration  in  the  number  of  fellers. 
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This,  I  think,  may  be  the  rcafon,  why  in  queen  Eli- 
zabeth's days  (when  fobriety,  frugality,  and  induRry, 
brought  in  daily  increafe  to  the  growing  wealth  of  the 
kingdom)  land  kept  up  its  price,  and  fold  for  more 
years  purchafe  than  correfpondcd  to  the  intereft  of  mo- 
ney, then  buiily  employed  in  a  thriving  trade,  which 
made  the  natural  interefl  miUch  higher  txian  it  is  now^ 
as  well  as  the  parliament  then  (tt  it  higher  by  law. 

On  the  contrary  fide,  what  makes  icarcity  of  pur- 
chafers  ? 

1.  The  fame  reafon,  ill  hufbandry.  When  thetradef- 
man  lives  up  to  the  height  of  his  mcome,  and  the  va- 
nity of  expences  either  drains  the  merchant's  coffers, 
or  keeps  tuem  from  overflowing,  he  feldom  thinks  of 
purchaiing.  Buying  of  land  is  the  refult  of  a  full 
and  fatiated  gain :  and  men  in  trade  feldom  think  of 
laying  out  their  money  upon  land,  till  their  profit  has 
brought  them  in  more  than  their  trade  can  well  employ  ; 
and  their  idle  bags,  cumbering  their  counting-houfes, 
put  them  upon  emptying  them  on  a  purchafe. 

2.  Another  thing  that  makes  a  fcarcity  of  buyers  of 
land,  are  doubtful  and  ill  titles  :  where  thefe  are  fre- 
quent and  fatal,  one  can  no  more  expedt  that  men,  who 
have  money,  fhould  be  forward  to  purchafe,  than  fhips, 
richly  laden,  to  venture  themfelves  amongfl:  rocks  and 
quickfands.  It  is  no  wonder  fuch  feas  fliould  not  be 
much  frequented,  where  the  examples  and  remains  of 
daily  wrecks  fnow  the  folly  and  hazard  of  the  venture, 
in  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  mifcarried. 

3.  A  general  decay  of  trade  difcourages  men  from 
purchaiing :  for  this  threatens  an  univerfal  poverty, 
w^hich  is  fijre  to  fall  firft  and  heavieft  upon  land.  The 
merchant,  who.  furnifnes  the  improvident  landholder, 
will  not  fail  to  have  moi.ey  for  his  wares  with  gain, 
whether  the  kingdom  get  by  his  trade  or  no,  and  he 
will  keep  his  money  rather  employed  in  trade,  v/hich 
brings  him  in  proBt,  (for  the  merchant  may  get  by  a 
trade  that  makes  the  kingdom  poor)  than  lay  it  out  in 
land,  whofe  rent  he  fees  finking,  and  forefees,  by  the 
courfe  of  trade,  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  fo.  When 
a  nation  is  running  to  decay  and  ruin^  the  merchant  and 
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monied  man,  do  what  you  can,  will  be  furc  to  flaivc 
laft  :  obferve  it  where  you  will,  the  decays  that  come 
upon,  and  bring  to  ruin  any  country,  do  condantly  firil 
fall  upon  the  land  :  and  though  the  country  gentleman, 
(who  ufually  fecurely  relies  upon  fo  much  a  yeaj*  as 
was  given  in  at  his  marriage  fettlement,  and  thinks  his 
land  an  unmoveable  fund  for  fuch  an  income)  be  not 
very  forward  to  think  fo  ;  yet  this  neverthelefs  is  an 
undoubted  truth,  that  he  is  more  concerned  in  trade, 
and  ought  to  take  a  greater  care,  that  it  be.  well  ma- 
naged, and  preferved,  than  even  the  merchant  himfelf. 
For  he  vvill  certainly  find,  \\ hen  a  decay  of  trade  has 
carried  aw^ay  one  part  of  our  money  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  other  is  kept  in  the  merchant  and  tradef- 
man's  hands,  that  no  laws  he  can  make,  nor  any  little 
arts  of  fhifting  property  amongil  ourfelves,  will  bring 
it  back  to  him  again  :  but  his  rents  will  fall,  and  his 
income  every  day  lelfen,  till  general  indufby  and  fru- 
gality, joined  to  a  weil-ordercd  trade,  Hiall  reliore  to 
the  kingdom  the  riches  and  wealth  it  had  formerly. 

This  by  the  way,  if  well  confidered,  might  let  us  fee, 
that  taxes,  hovrever  contrived,  and  out  of  whofe  hands 
foever  immicdiately  taken,  do,  in  a  country,  wher? 
their  great  fund  is  in  land,  for  the  mod  part  terminate 
upon  land.  Whatfoever  the  people  is  chiefiy  main^ 
tained  by,  that  the  government  fupports  itfelf  on  :  nay, 
perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  thofe  taxes  which  feem 
lead  to  affed  land,  will  moil  furely  of  all  other  fall 
the  rents.  This  would  dcferve  to  be  well  confidered, 
in  the  railing  of  taxes,  left  the  neglccf  of  it  bring  upon 
the  country  gentleman  an  evil,  which  he  will  be  fure 
quickly  to  feel,  but  not  be  able  very  quickly  to  remedy. 
For  rents  once  fallen  are  not  eafily  raifed  again.  A  tax 
laid  upon  land  feems  hard  to  the  landholder,  becaufe 
it  is  fo  much  money  going  vifibly  out  of  his  pocket : 
and  therefore,  as  an  eafe  to  himfelf,  the  landholder  is 
always  forward  to  lay  it  upon  commodities.  But,  it  he 
will  thoroughly  coniider  it,  and  examine  the  elfeds, 
he  will  find  he  buys  thi^  feeming  eafe  at  a  very  dear 
rate :  and,  though  he  pays  not  this  tax  immediately  our 
of  his  own  purfe,  yet  his  purfe  will  find  it  by  a  greater 
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want  of  money  there,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  that 
comes  to,  with  the  lelTening  of  his  rents  to  boot: 
'w^'hich  is  a  fettled  and  lafting  evil,  that  will  flick  upon 
him  beyond  the  prefent  payment. 

To  make  this  clear,  let  us  fuppofe  in  the  prefent  fi:ate 
of  affairs  in  England,  that  the  rents  of  England  are 
twelve  iTiillions,  and  that  the  charge  and  neceilities  of 
the  government  require  a  fupply  of  three  millions  from 
the  parliament,  which  is  laid  on  land.  Here  is  one 
fourth  part  of  his  yearly  income  goes  immediately  out 
of  the  landlord's  and  landholder's  pocket.  This  is  a 
burden  very  apt  to  be  felt.  The  country  gentleman, 
who  actually  pays  the  m.oney  out  of  his  pocket,  or  finds 
it  dedu(5led  out  of  his  rent  at  quarter-day  for  taxes,  {tt% 
and  very  fenlibly  obferves  what  goes  thus  out  of  his 
eftate.  But  though  this  be  a  quarter  of  his  yearly  in- 
come, and,  out  of  an  eftate  of  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  the  public  tax  now^  openly  takes  away  one  hun- 
dred ;  yet  this  influences  not  at  all  the  yearly  rent  of 
the  land,  which  the  rack-renter,  or  under-tenant,  pays : 
it  being  the  fame  thing  to  him.,  whether  he  pays  all  his 
rent^to  the  king,  or  his  landlord  ;  or  half,  or  a  quarter, 
or  none  at  all  to  the  king ;  the  cafe  is  all  one  to  him, 
what  hand  receives  his  rent,  when  due :  fo  trade  fiourifhes, 
and  his  commodities  go  off  well,  he  will  be  able  to  pay 
his  rent  on.  This  lelTens  not  any  more  the  value  of  his 
farm,  than  an  high  or  a  low  chief  rent  does,  paid  out 
of  it  to  the  lord  of  the  fee :  the  tenant's  bargain  and 
profit  are  the  fame,  whether  the  land  be  charged,  or  not 
charged,  with  an  armuity  payable  to  another  man.  We 
fee  this  in  college  leafes,  where  though  the  college  te- 
nant pays  for  it  to  the  college  fome  years  five  times  as 
much  as  he  does  others,  upon  the  varying  rate  of  corn ; 
yet  the  under-tenant  feels  not  this  alteration  in  the  leaft, 
nor  finds  a  reafon  to  have  his  rent  abated,  becaufe  a 
greater  part  of  it  is  diverted  from  his  landlord.  All  this 
is  but  changing  the  hand  that  receives  the  rent,  without 
any  influence  at  all  upon  the  yearly  value  of  the  eftate; 
w^hich  will  not  be  let  for  one  penny  more,  or  lefs,  to 
the  renter^  however,  or  amongft  whomfoever,  the  rent 
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he  pays  be  divided.     From  hence  it  is  evident,  tha^ 
taxes  laid  on  land  do  not  in  the  leafl  make  rents  fall. 

But  fuppofe,  to  Ihift  off  the  burthen  from  the  land, 
fome  country  gentleman  fhould  think  fit  to  raife  thcfe 
three  millions  upon  commodities,  to  let  the  land  fro 
free.  Firft,  it  is  to  be  confidered.  That  fince  the  pub- 
lic wants  require  three  millions,  (for  that  we  fuppofed 
for  argument's  fake  ;  let  it  be  three  millions,  or  one 
million,  that  is  all  one;)  and  fo  m.uch  muff  go  into 
the  king's  coffers,  or  elfe  the  neceffities  of  the  govern- 
ment will  not  be  fiipplied :  that  for  raifing  thefc  three 
millions  on  commodities,  and  bringing  fo  much  into 
the  exchequer,  there  muft  go  a  great  deal  more  than 
three  millions  out  of  the  fubjedts  pockets.  For  a  tax 
of  that  nature  cannot  be  levied  by  ofRcers,  to  watch 
every  little  rivulet  of  trade,  vrithout  a  great  charge,  efpe- 
cially  at  firft  trial.  But  fuppofing  no  more  charges  in 
railing  it,  than  of  a  land-tax,  and  that  there  are  only 
three  millions  to  be  paid,  it  is  evident  that,  to  do  this 
out  of  commodities,  they  muft,  to  the  confumer,  be 
raifed  a  quarter  in  their  price ;  fo  thart  every  thing,  to 
him  that  ufes  it,  mufb  be  a  quarter  dearer.  Let  us  fee 
now  who,  at  long-run,  muft  pay  this  quarter,  and  where 
it  will  light.  It  is  plain,  the  merchant  and  broker  nei- 
ther will,  nor  can  ;  for,  if  he  pays  a  quarter  more  for 
commodities  than  he  did,  he  will  fell  them  at  a  price 
proportionably  raifed.  The  poor  labourer  and  handi- 
craftfman  cannot :  for  he  juft  lives  from  hand  to  mouth 
already,  and  all  his  food,  clothing  and  utenfils,  cofting 
a  quarter  more  than  they  did  before,  either  his  wages 
muft  rife  with  the  price  of  things,  to  make  him  live ; 
or  elfe,  not  being  able  to  maintain  himfelf  and  family 
by  his  labour,  he  comes  to  the  parilh ;  and  then  the 
land  bears  the  burthen  a  heavier  way.  If  the  labourer's 
wages  be  raifed  in  proportion  to  the  increafed  rates  of 
things,  the  farmer  who  pays  a  quarter  more  for  wages, 
as  well  as  all  other  things,  whilft  he  fells  his  corn  and 
wool,  either  at  the  fame  rate,  or  lower,  at  the  market 
fiince  the  tax  laid  upon  it  makes  people  iefs  forward 
to  buy)  muft  either  have  his  rent  abated,  or  elfe  break 
and  run  away  in  his  landlord's  debt ;  and  fo  the  yearly 
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value  of  the  land  is  brought  down.  And  who  then  pays 
the  tax  at  the  year's  end,  but  the  landlord  ?  when  the 
tenant,  not  able  to  raife  his  rent  by  his  commodities, 
either  runs  away  in  his  landlord's  debt,  or  cannot  be 
continued  in  the  farm,  without  abatement  of  rent  :  for, 
when  the  yearly  charge  in  his  farm  is  greater  by  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  labourer's  wages,  and  yet  his  product  fells 
cheaper  by  reafon  of  the  tax  laid  on  his  commodities  ; 
Jiow  will  the  farmer  be  able  to  make  up  his  rent  at 
quarter-day  ?  For  this  may  be  worth  our  notice,  that 
any  tax  laid  on  foreign  commodities  in  England,  raifes 
its  price,  and  makes  the  importer  get  more  for  his  com- 
modity :  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tax  laid  on  your  na-^ 
tive  product,  and  home-made  commodities,  lellens  their 
price,  and  makes  them  yield  lefs  to  the  firft  feller. 

The  reafon  whereof  is  plain.  For  the  merchant  im- 
porting no  com.modity,  but  what  the  neceiTity,  or  fa-^ 
ihionable  wantonnefs,  of  your  people  gives  him  vent 
for,  will  not  only  proportion  his  gain  to  the  coft  and 
rifque,  which  he  has  been  at  before  landing ;  but  will 
exped  profit  of  his  money  paid  here,  for  any  tax  laid 
on  it ;  and  take  advantage  from  thence  to  raife  his  price, 
above  what  his  tax  comes  to ;  and  if  he  cannot  do  that, 
he  will  trade  no  more  in  that  commodity.  For  it  being 
not  the  produci  of  his  farm,  he  is  not  tied  to  bring  it 
to  market,  if  he  finds  its  price  not  anfuer  his  expec- 
tation there,  but  turns  himfelf  to  other  wares,  which 
he  finds  your  markets  take  off  better.  A  merchant 
will  never  continue  to  trade  in  wares,  which  the  change 
of  falhion,  or  humour  amongft  your  people,  has  made 
lefs  vendible,  though  he  may  be  fometimes  caught  by 
a  fudden  alteration.  But  that  feldom  happens  in  the 
courfe  of  trade,  fo  as  to  influence  the  great  bulk  of  it. 
For  things  of  neceflity  mufl  ftill  be  had,  and  things  of 
fafhion  will  be  had,  as  long  as  men  have  money,  or 
credit,  whatever  rates  they  coft,  and  the  rather  becaufe 
they  are  dear.  For,  it  being  vanity,  not  ufe,  that  makes 
the  eKpenfive  fafnion  of  your  people,  the  emulation  is, 
who  lliall  have  the  fineft,  that  is,  the  deareft  things, 
not  the  moft  convenient,  or  ufeful.  How  many  things 
do  wq  value,  or  buy,  becaufe  they  come  at  dear  rates 
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from  Japan  and  China,  which  if  they  were  our  own  ma- 
nufacture, or  produci:,  common  to  be  had,  and  for  a 
little  money,  would  be  contemned  and  neglcded  ?  Have 
not  feveral  of  our  own  commodities,  olfered  to  fale  at 
reafonable  rates,  been  defpifed,  and  the  very  fame 
eagerly  bought  and  bragged  orf,  when  fold  for  French,  at 
a  double  price  ?  You  rnuft  not  think,  therefore,  that  the 
raifmg  their  price  will  lefPen  the  vent  of  fafliionable, 
foreign  commodities  amongfl  you,  as  long  as  m.cn  have 
any  way  to  purchafe  them,  but  rather  increafe  it.  French 
wine  is  become  a  modifh  drink  amongft  us,  and  a  man 
is  afhamed  to  entertain  his  friend,  or  almoft  to  dine 
himfelf  without  it.  The  price  is  in  the  memory  of  man 
raifed  from  6d.  to  2s.  and  does  this  hinder  the  drinkino: 
of  it  ?  No,  the  quite  contrary  :  a  man's  way  of  living 
is  comnnended,  becaufe  he  Vv  ill  give  any  rate  for  it :  and 
a  man  will  give  any  rate  rather  than  pafs  for  a  poor 
wretch,  or  a  penurious  curmudgeon,  that  is  not  able, 
or  knows  not  how  to  live  well,  nor  ufe  his  friends 
civilly.  Falhion  is,  for  the  moft  part,  nothing  but  the 
oftentation  of  riches,  and  therefore  the  high  price  of 
what  ferves  to  that,  rather  increafes  than  leifens  its  vent. 
The  conteft  and  glory  is  in  the  expence,  not  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  it ;  and  people  are  then  thought  and  faid  to 
live  well,  when  they  can  make  a  fhow  of  rare  and  fo- 
reign things,  and  fuch  as  their  neighbours  cannot  go 
to  the  price  of. 

Thus  we  fee  how  foreign  commodities  fall  not  in  their 
price,  by  taxes  laid  on  them,  becaufe  the  merchant  is 
not  neceditated  to  bring  to  your  market  any  but  fafhion- 
able  commodities,  and  thofe  go  off  the  better  for  their 
high  rate.  But,  on  the  conti-ary,  your  landholder  being 
forced  to  bring  his  comm.odities  to  market,  fuch  as  his 
land  and  indiffrry  alTord  him,  common  and  known 
things,  he  mufl  fell  them  there  at  fuch  price  as  he  can 
get.  This  the  buyer  knows  ;  and  thefe  home-bred 
comm.odities  being  feldom  the  favourites  of  your  peo- 
ple, or  any  farther  acceptable,  than  as  great  conveni- 
cncy  recommends  them  to  the  vulgar,  or  downright 
neceflity  to  all ;  as  foon  as  a  tax  is  laid  on  them,  every- 
one makes  as  fparing  an  vk  pf  them  as  he  can,  that  he 
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may  fave  his  money  for  other  necelTary  or  creditable 
expences.  Thus  the  price,  which  our  native  commo^ 
dities  yield  the  firft  feller,  is  mightily  abated,  and  fo 
the  yearly  vaJue  of  the  land,  which  produces  them> 
leffened  too. 

If,  therefore,  the  laying  of  taxes  upon  commodities 
does,  as  it  is  evident,  affect  the  land  that  is  out  at  a 
rack-rent,  it  is  plain  it  does  equally  affecl;  all  the  other 
land  in  England  too,  and  the  gentry  will,  but  the  worfb 
way,  increafe  their  own  charges,  that  is,  by  leflening 
the  yearly  value  of  their  eftates,  if  they  hope  to  eafe 
their  land,  by  charging  commodities.  It  is  in  vain,  in 
a  country  whofe  great  fund  is  land,  to  hope  to  lay  the 
public  charge  of  the  government  on  any  thing  elfe ; 
there  at  laft  it  will  terminate.  The  merchant  (do  what 
you  can)  v/ill  not  bear  it,  the  labourer  cannot,  and  there- 
fore the  landholder  miufl: :  and  whether  he  were  befl  do 
it,  by  laying  it  directly  where  it  will  at  laft  fettle,  or  by 
letting  it  come  to  him  by  the  finking  of  his  rents,  which 
when  they  are  once  fallen,  every  one  knov»s  are  not 
eafily  raifed  again,  let  him  confider. 

Holland  is  brought  as  an  inftance  of  laying  the  charge 
of  the  public  upon  trade,  and  it  is  poiTibly  (excepting 
fome  few  fmall  free  towns)  the  only  place  in  the  world 
that  could  be  brought  to  favour  this  way.  But  yet, 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  fliovv  the  quite  con- 
trary, and  be  a  clear  proof,  that  lay  the  taxes  how  you 
will,  land  every-where,  in  proportion,  bears  the  greater 
fhare  of  the  burthen.  The  public  charge  of  the  go- 
vernmient,  it  is  faid,  is,  in  the  United  Provinces,  laid 
on  traide.  I  grant  it  is,  the  greatcit  part  of  it ;  but  is 
the  land  excufed,  or  eafed  by  it  ?  By  no  means  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  fo  loaded,  that  in  many  places  half,  in 
others  a  quarter,  in  others  one  eighth  of  the  yearly  value 
does  not  come  into  the  ovvner's  pocket:  and.  if  I  have 
not  been  miiinformed,  the  land  in  fome  places  will  rrot 
pay  the  taxes  :  fo  that  we  may  fay,  that  the  charge  of 
the  government  came  not  upon  commodities,  till  the 
land  could  not  bear  it.  The  burthen  unavoidably  fet- 
tles upon  the  land  firfl:,  and  when  it  has  preiTed  it  fo, 
that  it  can  yield  no  more,  trade  mult  be  brought  in  aid, 
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to  help  to  fupport  the  government  rather  than  let  all 
link  :  but  the  iirfl:  ftrcfs  is  always  upon  land^  and  as  far 
as  that  will  reach,  it  is  unavoidably  carried,  lay  your 
taxes  how  you  v/iil.  It  is  known  what  a  fhare  of  the 
public  charges  of  the  government  is  fupported  by  the 
trade  of  Amiterdam  alone ;  as  I  remember  that  one 
town  pays  thirty-iix  in  the  hundred  of  all  the  public 
taxes  rallied  in  the  United  Provinces.  But  are  the  lands 
of  Guelderland  eafed  by  it?  Let  any  one  fee,  in  that 
country  of  land  more  than  trade,  what  they  make  clear 
of  their  revenues,  and  whether  the  country  gentlemen 
there  grow  rich  on  their  land,  whilfl  the  merchant, 
having  the  taxes  laid  on  his  commerce,  is  im.poverilh- 
ed  ?  On  the  contrary,  Guelderland  is  ^o  low  and  out  of 
cafli,  that  Amfterdam  has  been  fain,  for  many  years,  to 
lay  down  the  taxes  for  them  ;  which  is,  in  efredl,  to  pay 
the  taxes  of  Guelderland  too. 

Struggle  and  contrive  as  you  will,  lay  your  taxes  as 
you  pleafe,  the  traders  will  ihift  it  off  from  their  own 
gain ;  the  merchants  will  bear  the  leafl:  part  of  it,  and 
grow  poor  lad.  In  Holland  itfelf,  where  trade  is  fo 
loaded,  who,  I  pray,  grows  richefl,  the  landholder,  or 
the  trader  ?  Which  of  them  is  pinched,  and  wants  m.o- 
ney  moft  ?  A  country  may  thrive,  the  country  gen- 
tleman grow  rich,  and  his  rents  increafe  (for  f(3  it  has 
been  here)  whilft  the  land  is  taxed  :  but  I  challenge  any 
one  to  fhow  me  a  country,  wherein  there  is  any  confi- 
derable  public  charge  raifed,  where  the  land  does  not 
moft  fenlibly  feel  it,  and,  in  proportion,  bear  much  the 
greater  part  of  it. 

We  muft  not,  therefore,  impute  the  falling  of  the 
rents,  or  of  the  pi-ice  of  land,  to  high  intereft  j  nor,  if 
ill  huft^andry  has  wafted  our  riches,  hope  by  fuch  kind 
of  laws  to  /aife  them  to  their  former  value.  I  humbly 
conceive  we  Ihail  in  vain  endeavour  it,  by  the  fall  of 
intereft.  The  number  of  buyers  muft  be  increafed,  and 
fellers  lefiened,  which  muft  be  done  by  other  ways,  than 
regulating  of  intereft,  or  elfe  the  landed-man  will  nei- 
ther find  chapmen  for  his  land,  nor  for  the  corn  that 

grows  on  it,  at  the  rate  he  defires.  _ 

^  But, 
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BuL,  could  an  acr  of  parliament  bring  down  intereil 
to  four  per  cent,  and  the  lowering  of  that  immediately 
raife  the  purchaier's  fine  from  20  to  25  years  purchafe ; 
yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  this  be  fit  to  be  made 
into  a  law,  becaufe  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
kingdom.  For  what  profit  would  it  be  to  the  nation 
to  make  a  law,  that  he  who  fells  land^  fhould  inflead  of 
four  have  five  hundred  pounds  of  the  purchafer  ?  This, 
indeed,  a  little  alters  the  diftribution  of  the  money  we 
have  amongit  us  EngHlI:men  here  at  home,  but  neither 
helps  to  continue  what  we  have,  nor  brings  in  more 
from  abroad  :  which,  being  the  only  concernment  of 
the  kingdom,  in  reference  10  its  wealth,  is  apt  to  be 
fuppofed  by  us  without  doors  to  be  the  only  care  of  a 
parliament.  For  it  matters  not,  fo  \t  be  here  amongfl 
us,  whether  the  money  be  in  Thomas,  or  Richard's 
hands,  provided  it  be  fo  ordered,  that  whoever  has  it 
may  be  encouraged  to  let  it  go  into  the  current  of  trade, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  general  iiock  and  wealth  of 
the  nation. 

As  this  increafe  of  the  fine,  in  the  purchafe  of  land, 
is  not  an  advantage  to  the  kingdom  ;  fo  neither  is  it  to 
the  Landholder,  who  is  the  perfon,  that,  bearing  the 
greateit  part  of  the  burthens  of  the  kingdom.,  ought,  I 
think,  to  have  xf?^^  greateit  care  taken  cf  him,  and  enjoy 
as  many  privileges,  ^tA  as  much  wealth,  as  the  favour 
of  the  law  can  (with  regard  to  the  public-w  ealj  confer 
upon  him.  But  pray  conlider  :  t^.^  railing  the  price  of 
land  in  fale,  by  increaling  the  number  of  years  purchafe 
to  be  paid  for  it,  ^'~^'^^  ^^^^  advantage,  net  to  the  land- 
holder, but  to  him  that  ceafes  to  be  fo.  He,  that  has 
no  longer  if::^^  land,  has  the  mere  money  :  and  he,  who 
has  the  land,  is  the  poorer.  The  li^i^  advantage  of  the 
landholder  is,  that  his  corn,  fiefh,  and  wool,  fell  bet- 
ter, and  yield  a  greater  price ;  this,  indeed,  is  a  profit 
that  benefits  the  owner  of  xf^t  land,  and  goes  along  w  irh 
it :  it  is  this  alone  raifes  the  rent,  and  m^akes  the  pof- 
feflbr  richer:  and  this  can  only.be  done  by  increafi ng 
our  wealth,  and  drawing  more  money  into  England. 
Which  the  falling  of  intereft,  and  thereby  ^\i  it  could 
effect  it}  railing  the  purchafe  of  land,  is  fo  far  from 

doing. 
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doing,  that  it  does  vifiblv  and  diredly  one  \ray  hinder 
our  increafc  of  \4ealth,  that  is,  bv  hindering  foreigners 
to  come  here,  and  bay  laiKl,  and  fettle  amonpit  us. 
Whereby  we  have  this  double  lofs ;  firfl,  we  loft  their 
perfons,  increafe  of  people  being  the  increafe  both  of 
irrength  and  riches.  Secondly,  we  lofe  fo  much  mo- 
ney ;  for,  though  whatever  an  Engliihman  gives  to  ano- 
ther for  land,  though  raifed  to  forty  years  purchafe,  be 
not  one  farthing  advantage  to  the  kingdom  ;  yet  what- 
ever a  foreigner,  who  purchafes  land  here,  gives  for  it, 
is  fo  much  ever}-  farthing  clear  gain  to  the  Nation :  for 
that  money  comes  clear  in,  without  carr}-ing  out  any 
thing  for  it,  and  is  every  farthing  of  it  as  perfecx  gain 
to  the  nation,  as  if  it  cropped  down  from  the  chuds. 

But  farther,  if  confideration  be  to  be  had  only  of  fel- 
lers of  land,  the  lowering  of  interefl  to  four  p>er  cent, 
will  not  be  in  their  favour,  unlefs  by  it  you  can  raifc 
land  to  thirty  years  purchafe,  which  is  not  at  all  likely: 
and  I  think  no-body,  by  falling  of  interell:  to  four  per 
cent,  hopes  to  get  chapmen  for  their  land  at  that  rate. 
Whatfoever  they  have  lefs,  if  law  can  regulate  interell, 
they  lofe  of  their  value  of  land,  money  bcmg  thus 
abafed.  So  that  the  landed-naan  will  fcarce  find  his  ac- 
count neither,  by  this  law,  when  it  corres  to  trial. 
And  at  laft,  I  imagine,  this  will  be  the  refult  of  all 
fuch  attempts,  that  experience  will  fhow  that  the  price 
of  things  will  not  be  regulated  by  laws,  though  the  en- 
deavours after  it  \*ill  be  fure  to  prejudice  and  incon- 
venience trade,  and  put  your  affairs  out  of  order. 

If  this  be  fo,  that  intereft  cannot  be  regulated  by  law, 
or  that  if  it  could,  yet  the  reducing  of  it  to  tour  per 
cent,  would  do  more  harm  than  good :  what  then  ihould 
there  (you  vdll  fayj  be  no  law  at  all  to  regulate  interefl? 
I  i:iy  no:  ib.     For, 

I.  I:  is  necefikry  that  there  (hould  be  a  flated  rate 
of  inrerell,  and  in  debts  and  forbearances,  where  con- 
tract has  not  lettleJ  it  between  the  parties,  the  liw 
might  give  a  rule,  and  courts  of  judicature  might  know 
what  dair.ages  to  allow.  This  may,  and  therefore  fhouid, 

be  re^ulired. 
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2.  That  in  the  prefent  current  of  running  cafh,  which 
now  takes  its  courfe  almoft  all  to  London^  and  is  en- 
grolTed  by  a  very  few  hands  in  comparifon,  young  men, 
and  thofe  in  want,  might  not  too  ealily  be  expofed  to 
extortion  and  opprefTion  ;  and  the  dextrous  and  com- 
bining money-jobbers  not  have  too  great  and  unbound- 
ed a  power,  to  prey  upon  the  ignorance,  or  neceflity 
of  borrowers.  There  would  not  be  much  danger  of  this, 
if  money  were  more  equally  diftributed  into  the  feveral 
quarters  of  England,  and  into  a  greater  number  of  hands, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  trade. 

If  money  were  to  be  hired,  as  land  is ;  or  to  be  had 
as  corn,  or  wool,  from  the  owner  himfelf,  and  known 
good  fecurity  be  given  for  it ;  it  might  then  probably 
be  had  at  the  market  (which  is  the  true)  rate,  and  that 
rate  of  interefl:  would  be  a  conftant  gauge  of  your  trade 
and  wealth.  But,  when  a  kind  of  monopoly,  by  con- 
fent,  has  put  this  general  commodity  into  a  few  hands, 
in  may  need  regulation,  though  what  the  ftated  rate  of 
intereft  iliould  be,  in  the  conftant  change  of  affairs,  and. 
flux  of  money,  is  hard  to  determine.  Poffibly  it  may 
be  allowed,  as  a  reafonable  propofal,  that  it  ihould  be 
within  fuch  bounds,  as  fliould  not,  on  the  one  lide, 
quite  eat  up  the  merchant's  and  tradefmen's  profit,  and 
difcoiirage  their  induftry  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  fo 
low,  as  fhculd  hinder  men  from  rifquing  their  money 
in  other  men's  hands>  and  fo  rather  choofe  to  keep  it 
out  of  trade,  than  venture  it  upon  fo  fmall  profit. 
When  it  is  too  high,  it  fo  hinders  the  m^erchant's  gain, 
that  he  will  not  borrow  ;  when  too  low,  it  fo  hinders 
the  monied-man's  profit,  that  he  will  not  lend  ^  and 
both  thefe  ways  it  is  an  hindrance  to  trade. 

But  this  being,  perhaps,  too  general  and  loofe  a  rule^ 
let  mie  add,  that  if  one  would  confider  money  and  land 
alone,  in  relation  one  to  another,  perhaps  it  is  now  at 
lix  per  cent,  in  as  good  a  proportion  as  is  pollible ;  fix 
per  cent,  being  a  little  higher  than  land  at  twenty  years 
pit'rchafe,  which  is  the  rate  pretty  near,  that  land  "has 
generally  carried  in  England,  it  never  being  much  over, 
nor  under.  For  fuppoiing  lool.  in  money,  and  land 
of  5I.  per  ann.  be  of  equal  value,    which  is  land  at 

twenty 
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twenty  y-ears  purchafe  ;  it  is  necelfary  for  the  making 
their  value  truly  equal,  that  they  Hiould  produce  an 
equal  income,  which  the  lool.  at  5 1,  per  cent,  intereft 
is  not  likely  to  do. 

1 .  Becaufe  of  the  many,  and  fometimes  long  inter- 
vals of  barrennefs,  which  happen  to  money  more  than 
land.  Money  at  ufe,  when  returned  into  the  hands  of 
the  owner,  ufually  lies  dead  there,  till  he  gets  a  new 
tenant  for  it,  and  can  put  it  out  again  ;  and  all  this 
time  it  produces  nothing.  But  this  happens  not  to  land, 
the  growing  produd  whereof  turns  to  account  to  the 
owner,  even  when  it  is  in  his  hands,  or  is  allowed  for 
by  the  tenant,  antecedently  to  his  entering  upon  the  farm. 
For  though  a  man,  that  borrows  money  at  Midfummer, 
never  begins  to  pay  his  intereft  from  our  Lady-day,  or 
one  moment  backwards ;  yet  he,  who  rents  a  farm  at 
Midfummer,  may  have  as  much  reafon  to  begin  his 
rent  from  our  Lady-day,  as  if  he  had  then  entered 
upon  it. 

2.  Befides  the  dead  intervals  of  ceafing  profit, 
*"  which  happen  to  money  more  than  land,  there  is  ano- 
ther reafon  why  the  profit  and  income  of  money  let 
out,  fhould  be  a  little  higher  than  that  of  land  ;  and 
that  is,  becaufe  money  out  at  intereft  runs  a  greater 
rifque  than  land  does.  The  borrower  may  break,  and 
run  away  with  the  money,  and  then  not  only  the  intereft 
due,  but  all  the  future  profit,  with  the  principal,  is  loft 
for  ever.  But  in  land  a  man  can  lofe  but  the  rent  due, 
for  which  ufually  too  the  ftock  upon  the  land  is  futli- 
cient  fecurity  :  and,  if  a  tenant  run  away  in  arrear  of 
fome  rent,  the  land  remains ;  that  cannot  be  carried 
away  or  loft.  Should  a  man  purchafe  good  land  in  Mid- 
dlefex  of  5I.  per  ann.  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  and 
other  land  in  Romney-marfli,  or  elfewhere,  of  the  fame 
yearly  value,  but  fo  fttuated,  that  it  were  in  danger  to 
be  fwallowed  of  the  fea,  and  be  utterly  loft,  it  would 
not  be  unreafonable,  that  he  fhould  exped  to  have  it 
under  tw^enty  years  purchafe ;  fuppofe  fixtcen  and  an 
half:  this  is  to  bring  it  to  juft  the  cafe  of  land  at  twenty 
years  purchafe  ;  and  money  at  fix  per  cent,  where  the 
uncertainty  of  fecuring  one's  money  may  well  be  al- 

Vol.  IV.  F  lowed 
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lowed  that  advantage  of  greater  profit ;  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  the  legal  intereft  now  in  England  at  fix  per 
cent,  is  as  reafonable  and  convenient  a  rate  as  can  well 
be  fet  by  a  ftanding  rule,  efpecially  if  we  confider  that 
the  law  requires  not  a  man  to  pay  fix  per  cent,  but  ties 
up  the  lender  from  taking  more.  So  that  if  ever  it  falls 
of  itfelf,  the  monied-man  is  fure  to  find  it,  and  his  in- 
tereft will  be  brought  dovvn  to  it. 

High  intereft  is  thought  by  fome  a  prejudice  to  trade: 
but  if  we  look  back,  we  fhall  find,  that  England  never 
throve  fo  well,  nor  was  there  ever  brought  into  Eng- 
land fo  great  an  increafe  of  wealth  fince,  as  in  queen  Eli- 
zabeth's and  king  James  I.  and  Charles  L  time,  when 
money  was  at  ten  and  eight  per  cent.  I  will  not  fay 
high  intereft  was  the  caufe  of  it.  For  I  rather  think  that 
cur  thriving  trade  was  the  caufe  of  high  intereft,  every 
one  craving  money  to  em^ploy  in  a  profitable  commerce. 
But  this,  I  think,  I  may  reafonably  infer  from  it.  That 
lowering  of  intereft  is  not  a  fure  way  to  improve  either 
our  trade  or  wealth. 

To  this  I  hear  fome  fay.  That  the  Dutch,  fkilful  in 
all  arts  of  promoting  trade,  to  out-do  us  in  this,  as 
well  as  all  other  advancements  of  it,  have  obfefved  this 
rule,  viz.  That,  when  we  fell  intereft  in  England  from 
ten  to  eight,  they  prefently  funk  intereft  in  Holland  to 
four  per  cent.  And  again,  w^hen  v/e  lowered  it  to  fix, 
they  fell  it  to  three  per  cent,  thereby  to  keep  the  advan- 
tage, which  the  lownefs  of  intereft  gives  to  trade.  From 
whence  thefe  vntn  readily  conclude,  that  the  falling  of 
intereft  v/ill  advance  trade  in  England.  To  which  I 
aufwer, 

I.  That  this  looks  like  an  argument  rather  made  for 
the  prefent  occafton,  to  rnifiead  thofe  who  are  credu- 
lous enough  to  fwallow  it,  than  arlftng  from  true  rea- 
fon,  and  matter  of  facl.  For,  if  lowering  of  intereft 
were  fo  advantageous  to  trade,  why  did  the  Dutch  fo 
conftantly  take  their  meafures  only  by  us,  and  not  as 
well  by.fomiC  other  of  their  neighbours,  with  whom 
they  have  as  great,  or  greater  com.merce  than  with  us  ? 
This  is  enough,  at  iirft  fight,  to  make  one  fufped  this 

to 
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to  be  dufl-,  only  laifed  to  throw  in  people's  eyes,  and  a 
fuggeftion  made  to  ferve  a  piirpofe.     1  or, 

2.   It  will  not  be  found  true,  Ti^at,  uhen  we  abated 
interefi  here  in  England  to  eight,  the  Dutch  funk  it  in 
Holland  to  four  per  cent,  by  law  ;  or  that  there  was  any 
law  made  in  Holland  to  lim;t  the  rate  of  intercfl  to  three 
per  cent,  when  we  reduced  it  in  England  to  fix.     Ir  is 
true,  John  de  Witt,    when  he  mianaged  the  afiairs  of 
Holland,  fetting  himfclf  to  IcfTen  the  public  del  ^:>,  and 
having  adtually  paid  fome,  and  getting  money  in  a  rca- 
dinefs  to   pay  others,  fent  notice  to  ^all  the  creditors, 
that   thofe,  who  would  not  take  four  percent.   Ihould 
come  and  receive  their  money.     The  creditors  finding 
him,  in  carnefl',  and  knowing  not  how  otherwife  to  em- 
ploy their  money,  accepted  his  term.s,  and  changed  their 
obligations  into  four  per  cent,  whereas  before  they  were 
at  five,  and  fo  (the  great  loans  of  the  country  being  to 
the  ftate)  it  might  be  faid  in  this  fenfe.  That  the  rate 
of  intereft  was  reduced  lower  at  that  tim.e  :  but  that  it 
was  done  by  a  law,  forbidding  to  take  higher  interefr 
than  four  per  cent,  that  I  deny,  and  require  any  one  to 
fhow.     Indeed,  upon  good   fecurity,  one  might  lately 
have  borrowed  money  in  Holland  at  three,  and  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  but  not  by  virtue  of  any  law,  but 
the  natural  rate  of  interefl:.     And  I  appeal  to  the  men, 
learned  in  the  law  of  Holland,  whether  lait  year  (and 
I  doubt  not  but  it  is  fo  frill)  a  man  might  not  lawfully 
lend  his  money  for  what  intereil:  he  could  get,  and  whe- 
ther in  the  courts  he  ihould  not  recover  the  interelt  he 
contracted  for,    if  it  were  ten   per  cent.     So  that,    if 
money  be  to  be  borrowed  by  honed  and  refpoafible  men, 
at  three,  or  three  and  an  half  per  cent,  ic  is  not  by  the 
force  of  fiatutes  and  edicfts,  but  by  the  natural  courfe 
of  things  ;  which  will  always  bring  iniereft  upon  good 
fecurity  low,  .where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
be  lent,  and  little  good  fecurity,  in  proportion,  to  be 
had.     Holland  is  a  country,  where  the  land  makes  a 
very  little  part  of  the  flock  of  the  country.     Trade  is 
their  great  fund  ;  and  their  ellates  lie  generally  in  mo- 
ney :  fo  that  all,  who  are  not  traders,  generally  fptak- 
ing,  are  lenders ;   of  which  there  are  fo  many,  ^\  hoL- 
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income  depends  upon  interefl:,  that  if  the  States  were 
not*  mightily  in  debt,  but  paid  every  one  their  princi- 
pal, inftead  of  the  four  per  cent,  ufe,  which  they  give, 
there  would  be  fo  much  more  money  than  could  be  ufed, 
or  would  be  ventured  in  trade,  that  money  there  would 
be  at  two  per  cent,  or  under,  unlefs  they  found  a  way 
to  put  it  out  in  foreign  countries. 

Interefl,  I  grant  thefe  men,  is  low  in  Holland  :  but 
it  is  fo,  not  as  an  eifed  of  law,  or  the  politic  contri- 
vance of  the  government,  to  promote  trade ;  but  as  the 
confequence  of  great  plenty  of  ready  money,  when  their 
intereil  firft  fell.  I  fay,  when  it  firft  fell :  for  being 
once  brought  low,  and  the  public  having  borrowed  a 
great  part  of  private  men's  money,  and  continuing  in 
debt,  it  muil  continue  fo,  though  the  plenty  of  money, 
which  firft  brought  interefl:  low,  v/ere  very  much  de- 
cayed, and  a  great  part  of  their  wealth  were  really  gone. 
For,  the  debt  of  the  flate  affording  to  the  creditors  a 
conftant  yearly  income,  that  is  looked  on  as  a  fafe  re- 
yenue,  and  accounted  as  valuable  as  if  it  were  in  land ; 
and  accordingly  they  buy  it  one  of  another :  and  whe- 
ther there  be  any  money  in  the  public  coffers  or  no,  he, 
who  has  to  the  value  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  owing 
him  from  the  States,  may  fell  it  every  day  in  the 
w  eek,  and  have  ready  money  for  it :  this  credit  is  fo 
great  an  advantage  to  private  men,  who  know  not  el-fe 
what  to  do  with  their  ftocks,  that,  were  the  States  now 

■  in  a  condition  to  begin  to  pay  their  debts,  the  credi- 
tors, rather  than  take  their  money  out,  to  lie  dead  by 
them,  would  let  it  llay  in,  at  lower  interefl:,  as  they 
did  fome  years  fince,  when  they  were  called  on  to  come 
and  receive  their  money.  This  is  the  ftate  of  interefl 
in  Holland  :  their  plenty  of  money,  and  paying  their 
public  debts,  fome  time  fince  lowered  their  interefl. 
But  it  was  not  done  by  the  command  and  limitation  of 

'  a  law,  nor  in  confequence  of  our  reducing  it  here  by 
law  to  iix  per  cent.  For  I  deny,  that  there  is  any  law 
there  yet,  to  forbid  lending  of  money  for  above  three, 

■  or  fix,  or  ten  per  cent.  Whatever  fome  here  fuggeff, 
every  one  there  may  hire  out  his  money,  as  freely  as  he 
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does  any  thing  elfe,  for  what  rate  he  can  get ;  and,  the 
bargain  being  made,  the  law  will  enforce  the  borrower 
to  pay  it. 

I  grant  low  interell,  where  all  men  confent  to  it,  is 
an  advantage  to  trade,  if  merchants  will  regulate  their 
gains  accordingly,  and  men  be  perfuaded  to  lend  to 
them  :  but  can  it  be  expected,  when  the  public  gives 
feven  or  eight,  or  ten  per  cent,  that  private  men, 
whofe  fecurity  is  certainly  no  better,  fliall  have  for 
four?  And  can  there  be  any  thing  ftranger,  than  that 
the  fame  men^  who  look  on,  and  therefore  allow  high 
ufe  as  an  encouragement  to  lending  to  the  Chequer, 
fhould  think  low  ufe  fhould  bring  money  into  trade? 
The  States  of  Holland,  fome  few  years  fmce,  paid  but 
four  per  cent,  for  the  money  they  owed  :  if  you  propofe 
them  for  an  example,  and  interefl  be  to  be  regulated 
by  a  law,  try  whether  you  can  do  fo  here,  and  bring 
men  to  lend  it  to  the  public  at  that  rate.  This  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  and  abate  a  great  part 
of  our  public  charge.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  confefs 
that  it  is  not  the  law  in  Holland  has  brought  the  in- 
tereft  there  fo  low^,  but  fomething  elfe,  and  that  which 
will  make  the  States,  or  any  body  elfe,  pay  dearer 
now,  if  either  their  credit  be  lefs,  or  money  there 
fcarcer. 

An  infallible  fign  of  your  decay  of  vvxalth  is  the 
falling  of  rents,  and  the  railing  of  them  would  be  worth 
the  nation's  care,  for  in  that,  and  not  in  the  falling 
of  interell,  lies  the  true  advantage  of  the  landed  man, 
and  with  him  of  the  public.  It  may  be  therefore  not 
befides  our  prefent  bufmefs  to  inquire  into  the  caufe 
of  the  falling  of  rents  in  England. 

I.  Either  the  land  is  grown  barrener,  and  i^o  the 
product  is  lefs,  and  confequently  the  money  to  be  re- 
ceived for  that  produd  is  lefs  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
he  whofe  land  was  wont  to  produce  lOO  bulhels  of 
wheat,  communibus  annis,  if  by  long  tillage  and  huf^> 
bandry  it  will  now  produce  but  50  bufhels,  the  rent 
will  be  abated  half.      But   this  cannot  be  fuppofed 
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1.  Or  the  rent  cf  that  land  is  leflened.  i.  Becaufe 
the  ufe  of  the  commodity  ceafes  :  as  the  rents  muft 
fall  in  Virginia,  were  taking  of  tobacco  forbid  in  Eng- 
land. 2.  Or,  becaufe  fomething  elfe  fupplies  the  room 
of  that  produ6l :  as  the  rate  of  coppice  lands  will  fall 
upcn  the  difcovery  of  coal  mines.  3.  Or,  becaufe  the 
markets  are  fupplied  with  the  famecomm.odity  cheaper 
from  another  place  :  as  the  breeding  counties  of  Eng- 
land miifl  needs  fall  their  rents  by  the  importation  of 
Irifh  cattle.  4.  Or,  becaufe  a  tax  laid  on  your  native 
commodities,  maices  what  the  farm.er  fells  cheaper,  and 
labour,  and  what  he  buys,  dearer. 

3.  Or,  the  mioney  in  the  country  is  lefs  ;  for  the 
exigencies  and  ufes  of  money  not  leilening  with  its 
quantity,  and  it  being  in  the  fame  proportion  to  be  em- 
ployed and  diftributed  dill,  in  all  the  parts  of  its  cir- 
culation, fo  much  as  its  quantity  is  lellened,  fo  much 
jTiufi:  the  fhare  of  every  one  that  has  a  right  to  this  mo- 
ney be  the  lefs  ,-  whether  he  be  landholder,  for  his 
goods ;  or  labourer,  for  his  hire  ;  or  merchant,  for  his 
brokerage.  Though  the  landholder  ufually  finds  it 
firft  ;  becaufe  money  failing,  and  falling  fliort,  people 
have  not  fo  much  money  as  formerly- to  lay  out,  and  {o 
lefs -money  is  brought  to  market,  by  which  the  price 
of  things  muft  necelTarily  fall.  The  labourer-  feels  it 
next ;  for  when  the  landholder's  rent  falls,  he  muft 
either  bate  the  labourer's  wages,  or  not  employ,  or  not 
pay  him ;  which  either  way  makes  him  feel  the  Vvant  of 
money.  The  merchant  feels  it  laft  j.  for  though  he  fells 
lefs,  and  at  a  lower  rate,  he  buys  alfo  our  native  com- 
modities, which  he  exports  at  a  lower  rate  too,  and  will 
be  fure  to  leave  our  native  conimodities  unbought,  upon 
the  hands  of  the  farmer  or  manufadlurcr,  rather  than 
export  them  to  a  market,  Vv  hich  will  not  ^afFord  him  re- 
turns with  proiit. 

If  oiic-third  cf  the  money  employed  in  trade  v^txz 
locked  up,  or  gone  out  of  England,  muft  not  l^.^  land- 
holders neceftanly  receive  one-third  lefs  for  their  goods, 
and  confequcntly  rents  fall;  a  lefs  quantity  of  money 
by  one-third  being  to  be  diftributed  amongft  an-  equal 

number 
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number'  of  receivers  ?  Indeed,  people  not  perceiving 
the  money  to  be  gone,  are  apt  to  be  jealous  one  of  an- 
other ;  and  each  fufpcd:ing  another's  inequality  of  gain 
to  rob  him  of  his  lliare,  every  one  Vvill  be  employ ino- 
his  Ikill  and  power  the  bed  he  can  to  retrieve  it  again, 
and  to  bring  money  into  his  pocket  in  the  fame  plenty 
as  formerly.  Bat  this  is  but  fcrambling  amongif  our- 
feives,  and  helps  no  more  againft  our  want,  than  the 
pulling  off  a  ffiort  coverlet  will,  amiongfl:  children  that; 
lie  together,  preferve  them  all  from  the  cold.  Some 
will  llarve,  unlefs  the  father  of  the  famiily  provide  bet- 
ter, and  enlarge  the  fcanty  covering.  This  pulling  and 
conteft  is  ufually  between  the  landed  man  and  the  mer- 
chant ;  for  the  labourer's  Ihare,  being  feldom  more 
than  a  bare  fubfiilence,  never  allov/s  that  body  of  men 
time  or  opportunity  to  raife  their  thoughts  above  that, 
or  ftruggle  with  the  richer  for  theirs,  (as  one  common 
intereftj  unlefs  when  fome  comm^on  and  great  dittrefs, 
uniting  them  in  one  univerfal  ferment,  m.akes  them  for- 
get refpect,  and  emboldens  them  to  carve  to  their  wants 
with  armed  force  ;  and  then  fometimes  they  break  in 
upon  the  rich,  and  fweep  all  like  a  deluge.  But  this 
rarely  happens  but  in  the  male-adminiftration  of  neglect- 
ed, or  mifmanaged  government. 

The  ufual  ftruggle  and  contefi,  as  I  faid  before,  in 
the  decays  of  wealth  and  riches,  is  betw^een  the  landed 
man  and  the  merchant,  with  whom  I  may  here  join  the 
monied  irian.  The  landed  man  finds  himfelf  aggrieved 
by  the  falling  of  his  rents,  and  the  ftraitening  of  his 
fortune,  v.  hilft  the  monied  man  keeps  up  his  gain,  and 
the  merchant  thrives  and  grows  rich  by  trade.  Thefe, 
he  thinks,  fteal  his  income  into  their  pockets,  build 
their  fortunes  upon  his  ruin,  and  engrofs  more  of  the 
riches  of  the  nation  than  comes  to  their  fhare.  He 
therefore  endeavours,  by  laws,  to  keep  up  the  value  of 
lands,  which  he  fufpeds  leffened  by  the  other's  excefs 
of  profit :  but  all  in  vain.  The  caufe  is  millaken,  and 
the  remedy  too.  It  is  not  the  merchant's  nor  monied 
man's  gains  that  makes  land  fall :  but  the  want  of  mo- 
ney and  leifening  of  our  treafure,  wafted  by  extrava- 
gant expences^  and  a  mifmanaged  trade,  which  the  land 
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always  firft  feels.  If  the  landed  gentleman  will  have, 
and  by  his  example  make  it  fafhionable  to  have,  more 
claret,  fpice,  filk,  and  other  foreign  confumable  wares, 
than  our  exportation  of  commodities  does  exchange  for, 
money  mufc  unavoidably  follow  to  balance  the  account, 
and  pay  the  debt ;  and  therefore,  I  fear  that  another 
propofal  I  hear  talked  of,  to  hinder  the  exportation  of 
money  and  bullion,  will  fliow  more  our  need  of  care  to 
keep  our  money  from  going  from  us,  than  a  way  and  me- 
thod how  to  preferve  it  here. 

It  is  death  in  Spain  to  export  money  :  and  yet  they^ 
"S^^ho  furnifh  all  the  world  with  gold  and  filver,  have 
leaft  of  it  amongft  themfelves.  Trade  fetches  it  away 
from  that  lazy  and  indigent  people,  notwithftanding  all 
their  artificial  and  forced  contrivances  to  keep  it  there. 
It  foUovv^s  trade,  againft  the  rigour  of  their  laws ;  and 
their  want  of  foreign  commodities  makes  it  openly  be 
carried  out  at  noon-day.  Nature  has  bellowed  mines 
on  feveral  parts  of  the  world  :  but  their  riches  are  only 
for  the  induitrious  and  frugal.  Whomfoever  elfe  they 
vilic,  it  is  with  the  diligent  and  fober  only  they  ftay ; 
and  if  the  virtue  and  provident  way  of  living  of  our 
anceftors  (content  with  our  native  conveniencies  of  life, 
without  the  coflily  itch  after  the  materials  of  pride  and 
luxury  from  abroad)  were  brought  in  fafhion  and  coun- 
tenance again  amongft  us  ;  this  alone  would  do  more  to 
keep  and  increafeour  wealth,  and  enrich  our  land,  than 
all  our  paper  helps,  about  intereft,  money,  bullion,  &c. 
which,  however  eagerly  we  may  catch  at,  will  not,  I 
fear,  without  better  huft)andry,  keep  us  from  fmking, 
whatever  contrivances  we  may  have  recourfe  to.  It  is 
with  a  kingdom  as  with  a  family.  Spending  lefs  than 
our  own  commodities  will  pay  for,  is  the  fure  and  only 
way  for  the  nation  to  grow  rich  ;  and  when  that  begins 
once  ferioufly  to  be  confidered,  and  our  faces  and  ftep^. 
are  in  earneft  turned  that  way,  we  may  hope  to  have 
our  rents  rife,  and  the  public  ftock  thrive  again.  Till 
then,  we  in  vain,  I  fear,  endeavour  with  noife,  and 
weapons  of  law,  to  drive  the  wolf  from  our  own  to  one 
another's  dooic  :  the  breed  ought  to  be  extirpated  out  of 
the  ifland ;  for  want,  brought  in  by   ill  management. 
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and  nurfed  up  by  expenfive  vanity,  will  make  the  nation 
poor,  and  fpare  nobody. 

If  three  millions  were  neceffary  for  the  carryincr  on 
the  trade  of  England,  whereof  one  million  were  for  the 
landholder  to  maintain  him  ;  another  were  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  labourer  and  handicraftfman  ;  and  the  third 
were  the  fliareof  the  brokers,  coming  to  them  for  their 
care  and  pains  in  diftributing ;  if  one  million  of  tliis 
rnoney  were  gone  out  of  the  kingdom,  muft  there  not 
be  one-third  lefs  to  be  fliared  amongfl:  them  for  the 
product  of  their  land,  their  labour  and  their  diftribu- 
tion  ?  I  do  not  fay  they  will  feel  it  at  the  fame  time. 
But  the  landholder  having  nothing,  but  what  the  pro- 
duel  of  his  land  will  yield ;  and  the  buyer,  according 
to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  money  he  has,  always  fet- 
ting  the  price  upon  what  is  offered  to  fale  ;  the  land- 
holder mufl:  be  content  to  take  the  market-rate  for  what 
he  brings  thither ;  which  always  following  the  fcarcity 
or  plenty  of  money,  if  any  part  of  our  money  be  gone, 
he  is  fure  firfl  to  find  it  in  the  price  of  his  commodi- 
ties ;  for  the  broker  and  m.erchant,  though  he  fell 
cheaper,  yet  he  buys  cheaper  too :  and  he  will  be  fure 
to  get  his  returns,  or  let  alone  a  commodity  which  will 
not  produce  him  gain  :  and  whatfoever  is  fo  let  alone, 
and  left  in  hand,  always  turns  to  the  landholder's 
lofs. 

Suppoling  that  of  our  woollen  manufadlure,  foreign 
markets  took  off  one-half,  and  the  other  half  were  con- 
fumed  amongft  ourfelves  :  if  a  fenfible  part  (as  one- 
third)  of  our  coin  were  gone,  and  fo  men  had  equally 
one-third  lefs  mioney  than  they  had,  (for  it  is  certain  it 
muft  be  tantamount,  and  what  I  efcape  of  one-third 
lefs,  another  muft  make  up)  it  would  follow,  that  they 
would  have  lefs  to  lay  out  in  cloaths,  as  well  as  other 
things,  and  fo  would  wear  them  longer,  or  pay  lefs  for 
them.  If  a  clothier  finds  a  want  of  vent,  he  mult  cither 
fell  cheaper,  or  not  at  all  ;  if  he  fell  cheaper,  he  muft 
alfo  pay  lefs,  both  for  wool  and  labour  ;  and  if  the  la- 
bourer hath  lefs  wages,  he  muft  alfo  pay  lefs  for  corn, 
butter,  cheefe,  flefh,  or  elfe  forbear  fome  of  thefe  quite. 
In  all  \vhich  cafes,  the  price  of  wool,  corn,  flcfli,  and 
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the  other  products  of  land  are  brought  down,  and  the 
land  bears  the  greatefl  part  of  the  lofs  ;  for  wherever 
the  confu motion,  or  vent  of  any  commodity  is  ftopt, 
there  the  Hop  continues  on,  till  it  comes  to  the  land- 
holder;  and,  wherever  the  price  of  any  commodity  be- 
gins to  fall,  how  many  hands  foever  there  be  between 
that  and  the  landholder,  they  all  take  reprifals  one  up- 
on another,  till  at  lad  it  comes  to  the  landholder  ;  and 
there  the  abatement  of  price  of  any  of  his  commodities 
lefTens  his  income,  and  is  a  clear  lofs.  The  owner  of 
land,  which  produces  the  commodity,  and  the  lad  buyer 
who  confumes  it,  are  the  tw^o  extremes  in  commerce; 
and  though  the  falling  of  any  fort  of  commodity  in  the 
landholder's  hand  does  not  prove  fo  to  the  laft  con- 
fumer,  the  arts  of  intervening  brokers  and  engrolTers 
keeping  up  the  price  to  their  own  advantage,  yet,  when- 
ever want  of  money,  or  want  of  defire  in  the  confumer, 
make  the  price  low,  that  immediately  reaches  the  firfl: 
producer,  nobody  between  having  any  interefl:  to  keep 
It  up. 

Now  as  to  the  two  firfl:  caufes  of  falling  of  rents^ 
falling  of  interefl  has  no  influence  at  all.  In  the  latter 
it  has  a  great  part,  becaufe  it  makes  the  money  of  Eng^ 
land  lefs,  by  making  both  Englifhmen  and  foreigners 
withdraws  or  withhold  their  money  ;  for  that  which  is 
not  let  loofe  into  trade,  is  all  one,  whilfl  hoarded  up,  as 
if  it  were  not  in  being. 

I  have  heard  it  brought  for  a  reafon,  why  interefl: 
fhould  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent.  *'  that  thereby  the 
"  landholder,  who  bears  the  burthen  of  the  public 
"  charge,  may  be  in  fome  degree  eafed  by  the  falling  of 
^'  intereft." 

This  argument  will  be  but  right,  if  you  fay  it  will 
eafe  the  borrower,  and  lay  the  lofs  on  the  lender.  But 
it  concerns  not  the  land  in  general,  unlefs  you  will  fup- 
pofe  all  landholders  in  debt.  But  I  hope  we  may  yet 
think  that  men  in  England,  who  have  land,  have  mo- 
ney too  ;  and  that  landed  men,  as  well  as  others,  by 
their  providence  and  good  hultandry,  accommodating 
their  expences  to  their  income,  keep  themfelves  from 
going  backwards  in  the  world. 

That 
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That  which  is  urged,  as  mofl  defervlng  confideration 
and  remedy  in  the  cafe  is,  ^'  than  it  is  hard  and  unrea- 
*'  fonnble,  that  one,  who  has  mortgaged  half  his  land, 
''  fhoLild  yet  pay  taxes  for  the  whole,  whilil  the  m.ort- 
^*  gage  goes  away  with  the  clear  profit  of  an  high  in- 
"  rereft.'*     To  this  I  anfwer, 

1.  That,  if  any  man  has  run  himfelf  in  debt  for  the 
fervice  of  his  country,  it  is  fit  the  public  fhould  reim- 
burfe  him,  and  fet  him  free.  This  is  a  care  that  be- 
comes the  public  juftice,  that  men,  if  they  receive  no 
rewards,  fhould  at  leaft  be  kept  from  fufFering,  in  hav- 
ing ferved  their  country.  But  I  do  not  remember  the 
polity  of  any  nation,  who  altered  their  conffitution  in 
favour  of  thofe  whofe  mifmanagement  had  brought  them 
behind  hand  ;  pofTibly,  as  thinking  the  public  little  be- 
holden to  thofe  who  had  mifemiployed  the  llock  of  their 
country  in  the  excefs  of  their  private  expences,  and  by 
their  example  fpread  a  fafliion  that  carries  ruin  with  it. 
Men's  paying  taxes  of  mortgaged  lands,  is  a  punifh- 
ment  for  ill  huibandry,  which  ought  to  be  difcou- 
raged :  but  it  concerns  very  little  the  frugal  and  the 
thrifty. 

2.  Another  thing  to  be  faid  in  reply  to  this,  is,  that 
it  is  with  gentlemen  in  the  country,  as  with  tradefmen 
in  the  city.  If  they  will  own  titles  to  greater  eftates 
than  really  they  have,  it  is  their  o^^'n  faults,  and  there  is 
no  way  left  to  help  them  from  paying  for  them.  The 
remedy  is  in  their  own  hands,  to  difcharge  themfelves 
when  they  pleafe  ;  and  when  they  have  once  fold  their 
land,  and  paid  their  debts,  they  will  no  longer  pay 
taxes,  for  what  they  own  without  being  really  theirs. 
There  is  another  way  alfo  whereby  they  may  be  re- 
lieved, as  well  as  a  great  many  other  inconveniencies 
remedied;  and  that  is  by  a  regiflry :  for  if  tlie  mort- 
gages wxre  regiflered,  land-taxes  might  reach  them,  and 
order  the  lender  to  pay  his  proportion. 

I  have  met  with  patrons  of  four  per  cent,  who 
(amongfl:  many  other  fine  things  they  tell  us  of)  af- 
firm, **  That  if  intereft  were  reduced  to  four  per  cent. 
^*  then  fome  men  would  borrow  money  at  this  low  rate, 
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*^  and  pay  their  debts  ;  others  would  borrow  more  than 
*"'  they  now  do,  and  improve  their  land ;  others  would 
*'  borrow  more,  and  employ  it  in  trade  and  manufac- 
'^  ture.'*  Gilded  words  indeed,  were  there  any  thing 
fubftantial  in  them  !  Thefe  men  talk  as  if  they  meant 
to  fhow  us  not  only  the  wifdom,  but  the  riches  of  So- 
lomon, and  would  make  gold  and  lilver  as  common  as 
ftones  in  the  ftreet :  but  at  laft,  I  fear,  it  will  be  but 
wit  without  money,  and  I  wifh  it  amount  to  that.  It 
is  without  queftion,  that  could  the  countryman  and  the 
tradefman  take  up  mqney  cheaper  than  now  they  do, 
every  man  would  be  forward  to  borrow,  and  defire  that 
he  might  have  other  men's  money  to  employ  to  his  ad- 
vantage. I  confefs,  thofe  who  contend  for  four  per 
cent,  have  found  out  a  way  to  fet  men's  mouths  a  wa- 
tering for  money  at  that  rate,  and  to  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  borrowers  in  England,  if  any  body  can  imagine 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  increafe  them.  But  to  an- 
fwer  all  their  fine  projedls,  I  have  but  this  one  fhort 
queftion  to  aik  them  :  Will  four  per  cent,  increafe  the 
number  of  the  lenders  ?  If  it  will  not,  as  any  man  fit 
the  very  firfl  hearing  will  fhrewdly  fufpedl  it  will  not, 
then  all  the  plenty  of  money,  thefe  conjurers  beftow 
upon  us,  for  improvement  of  land,  paying  of  debts, 
and  advancement  of  trade,  is  but  like  the  gold  and  lil- 
ver, which  old  women  believe  other  conjurers  beftow 
fometimes,  by  whole  lapfuls,  on  poor  credulous  girls, 
which,  when  they  bring  to  the  light,  is  found  to  be  no- 
thing but  withered  leaves ;  and  the  poflelTors  of  it  are 
ftill  as  much  in  want  of  money  as  ever. 

Indeed,  I  grant  it  would  be  well  for  England,  and  I 
"wifh  it  were  fo,  that  the  plenty  of  money  were  fo  great 
amongft  us,  that  every  man  could  borrow  as  much  as 
he  could  ufe  in  trade  for  four  per  cent.  ;  nay,  that  men 
could  borrow  as  much  as  they  could  employ  for  fix  per 
cent.  But  even  at  that  rate,  the  borrowers  already  are 
far  more  than  the  lenders.  Why  elfe  doth  the  mer- 
chant, upon  occafion,  pay  fix  per  cent,  and  often  above 
that  rate,  for  brokerage  ?  And  why  doth  the  country 
g-entlem^^n  of  loooL  per  ann.  find  it  fo  difficult,  with 
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all  the  fecurity  he  can  bring,  to  take  up  loool.  All 
which  proceeds  from  the  fcarcity  of  money  and  bad  fe- 
curity;  two  caufes  which  will  not  be  lefs  powerful  to 
hinder  borrowing,  after  the  lowering  of  intereft  ;  and  I 
do  not  fee  how  any  one  can  imagine  that  reducing  ufe 
to  four  per  cent,  fhould  abate  their  force,  or  how  lelfen- 
ing  the  reward  of  the  lender,  without  diminiihing  his 
rifque,  fnould  make  him  more  forward  and  ready  to 
lend.  So  that  thefe  men,  whilft  they  talk  that  at  four 
per  cent,  men  would  take  up  and  employ  more  money 
to  the  public  advantage,  do  but  pretend  to  multiply  the 
number  of  borrowers  among  us,  of  which  it  is  certain 
we  have  too  many  already.  While  they  thus  fet  men  a 
longing  for  the  golden  days  of  four  per  cent,  methinks  they 
ufe  the  poor  indigent  debtor,  and  needy  tradefman,  as 
I  have  feen  prating  jackdaws  do  fomctimes  their  young, 
who,  kawing  and  fluttering  about  the  neft,  fet  all  their 
young  ones  a  gaping,  but  having  nothing  in  their  empty- 
mouths  but  noife  and  air,  leave  them  as  hungry  as  be- 
fore. 

It  is  true  thefe  men  have  found  out  by  a  cunning  pro- 
jedl,  how,  by  the  reftraint  of  a  law,  to  make  the  price 
of  money  one-third  cheaper,  and  then  they  tell  John  a 
Nokes  that  he  fliall  have  io,oooI.  of  it  to  employ  in 
merchandize,  or  cloathing ;  and  John  a  Stiles  fhall  have 
20,oool.  more  to  pay  his  debts ;  and  fo  diflribute  this 
money  as  freely  as  Diego  did  his  legacies,  which  they 
are  to  have,  even  where  they  can  get  them.  But  till 
thefe  men  can  inflrucl:  the  forward  borrowers,  where 
they  fhall  be  furniihed,  they  have  perhaps  done  fome- 
thing  to  increafe  men's  delire,  but  not  made  money  one 
jot  ealier  to  come  by ;  and,  till  they  do  that,  all  this 
fweet  jingling  of  money,  in  their  difcourfes,  goes  jufl: 
to  the  tune  of  "  If  all  the  world  were  oatmeal."  Me- 
thinks thefe  undertakers,  whilft  they  have  put  men  in 
hopes  of  borrowing  more  plentifully,  at  ealier  rates,  for 
the  fupply  of  their  wants  and  trades,  had  done  better 
to  have  bethought  themfelves  of  a  way  how  men  need 
not  borrow  upon  ufe  at  all :  for  this  would  be  much 
more  advantageous,  and  altogether  as  feafible.  It  is  as 
eafy  to  diflribute  twenty  pair  of  fhoes  amongft  thirty 
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men,  if  they  pay  nothing  for  them  at  all,  as  if  they  paid 
4s.  a  pair ;  ten  of  them  (notwithftanding  the  ftatute- 
rate  lliould  be  reduced  from  6s.  to  4s.  a  pair)  \vill  be 
neceiTItated  to  lit  ftill  barefoot,  as  much  as  if  they  were 
to  pay  nothing  for  fhoes  at  all.  Juft  fo  it  is  in  a  coun- 
try, that  wants  money  in  proportion  to  trade.  It  is  as 
eafy  to  contrive  how  every  man  fnall  be  fupplied  with 
-what  money  he  needs  (i.  e.  can  employ  in  improvement 
of  land,  paying  his  debts,  and  returns  of  his  trade)  for 
nothing,  as  for  four  per  cent.  Either  we  have  already 
more  money  than  the  owners  will  lend,  or  we  have  not. 
If  part  of  the  money,  which  is  now  in  England,  will 
not  be  let  at  the  rate  interefl  is  at  prefent  at,  will  men 
be  more  ready  to  lend,  and  borrowers  be  furniflied  for 
all  thofe  brave  piirpofes  more  plentifully,  when  money 
is  brought  to  four  per  cent.  ?  If  people  do  already  lend 
all  the  money  they  have,  above  their  own  occafions, 
whence  are  thofe,  who  will  borrow  more  at  four  per 
cent,  to  be  fupplied  ?  Or  is  there  fuch  plenty  of  money, 
and  fcarcity  of  borrowers,  that  there  needs  the  reduc- 
ing of  intcrefl  to  four  per  cent,  to  bring  men  to  take  it? 
All  the  imaginable  ways  of  increafmg  money  in  any 
country  are  thefe  two :  either  to  dig  it  in  the  mines  of 
our  own,  or  get  it  from  our  neighbours.  That  four  per 
cent,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  deufing-rod,  or  virguia 
divina,  able  to  difcover  mines  of  gold  and  iilver,  I  be^ 
lieve  will  eafily  be  granted  me.  The  way  of  getting 
from  foreigners,  is  either  by  force,  borrowing,  oMrade. 
And  whatever  w.iys,  befides  thefe,  men  may  fancy,  or 
propofe,  for  increaling  of  money,  (except  they  intend 
to  fet  up  for  the  philofopher's  ftone)  would  be  much 
the  fame  with  a  dillradted  man's  device,  that  I  knew, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  diftemper,  firfl:  difcovered 
himfelf  to  be  out  of  his  wits,  by  getting  together  and 
boiling  a  great  number  of  groats,  with  a  defign,  as  he 
faid,  to  make  them  plim,  i.  e.  grow  thicker.  That 
four  per  cent,  will  raife  armies,  difcipline  foldiers,  and 
make  men  valiant,  and  fitter  to  conquer  countries,  and 
enrich  themfelves  with  the  fpoils,  I  think  was  never 
pretended.  And  that  it  will  not  bring  in  more  of  our 
'  neighbour's  money  upon  loan,  than  we  have  at  prefent 
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among  us,  is  {o  vilible  in  itfelf,  that  it  will  not  need 
any  proof ;  the  contenders  for  four  percent,  lookino* 
upon  it  as  an  undeniable  truth,  and  making  ufe  of  it 
as  an  argument,  to  fhow  the  advantage  it  will  be  to  the 
nation,  by  leiTening  the  ufe  paid  to  foreigners,  who 
upon  falling  of  ufe  will  take  home  their  money.  And, 
for  the  lail  way  of  increafmg  our  money,  by  promoting 
of  trade,  how  much  lowering  of  intereft  is  the  way  to 
that,  I  have,  I  fuppofe^  ihowed  you  already. 


Having  lately  met  zvith  a  little  tracf,  entitled,  ''  A  Let- 
'^  ter  to  a  friend  concerning  ufury/'  printed  this  pre- 
fent  year,  1660  ;  zvhich  gives,  in  fljort,  the  arguments 
of  fome  treat ifes,  printed  many  years  fmce,  for  the  lozv- 
ering  of  intereji ;  //  may  not  be  amifs  briefly  to  confider 
them. 

^*  I.  A  -^  \\\^  intereft  decays  trade.  The  advantage 
jLJl  ''  from  intereft  is  greater  than  the  profit 
'^  from  trade,  which  makes  the  rich  merchants  give 
"  over,  and  put  out  their  llock  to  intereft,  and  the  lelfer 
^'  merchants  break.'* 

Anfw.  This  was  printed  in  1621,  when  intereft  was 
at  ten  per  cent.  And  whether  England  had  ever  a  more 
fiouriihihg  trade  than  at  that  time,  mufc  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  thofe  who  have  coniidered  the  growing 
ftrength  and  riches  of  this  kingdom  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
and  king  Jam.es  I's  reigns.  Not  that  I  impute  it  to 
high  intereif,  but  to  other  caufes,  I  have  mentioned, 
wherein  ufury  had  nothing  to  do.  Bat  if  this  be  thought 
an  argument  now  in  1690,  when  the  legal  intereli  is  iix 
per  cent.  I  defire  thofe,  who  think  fit  to  make  ufe  of  it, 
to  name  thofe  rich  merchants,  who  have  given  over,  and 
put  out  their  ftocks  to  intereil. 

2.  ''  Intereil  being  at  ten  per  cent,  and  in  Holland 
*^  at  fix,  our  neighbour  merchants  underfel  us.'* 

Anfw. 
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Aafvv.  The  legal  intcreft  being  here  now  at  fix  per 
cent,  and  in  Holland  not  limited  by  law,  our  neighbour 
merchants  underfel  us,  becaufe  they  live  more  frugally, 
and  are  content  with  lefs  profit. 

3.  "  Interefi:  being  lower  in  Holland  than    in  Eng- 
.  *'  land,    their  contributions  to  war,    works  of  piety, 

*'  and  all  charges  of  the  ftate,  are  cheaper  to  them  than 
"  to  us." 

Anfw.  This  needs  a  little  explication.  Contribu- 
tions, greater  or  lefs,  I  underlland  ;  but  contributions 
cheaper  or  dearer,  I  confefs  I  do  not.  If  they  manage 
their  wars  and  charges  cheaper  than  we,  the  blame  is 
not  to  be  laid  on  high  or  low  interefi. 

4.  *^  Interefi:  being  fo  high,  prevents  the  building 
'*  of  fiiipping,  which  is  the  firength  and  fafety  of  our 
*^  illand,  moft  merchant-fiiips  being  built  in  Holland." 

Anfw.  Though  this  argument  be  now  gone,  fuch 
fiiips  being  prohibited  by  a  law,  I  will  help  the  author 
to  one  as  good.  The  Dutch  buy  our  rape-feed,  make 
it  into  oil,  bring  it, back  to  us,  and  fell  it  with  advan- 
tage. This  may  be  as  v>xll  faid  to  be  from  high  interefi: 
here,  and  low  there.  But  the  truth  is,  the  induftry  and 
frugality  of  that  people,  makes  them  content  to  work 
cheaper,  and  fell  at  lefs  profit  than  their  neighbours, 
and  fo  get  the  trade  from  them. 

5.  *'  The  high  rate  of  ufuiy  makes  land  fell  fo  cheap, 
*'  being  not  worth  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
*'  purchafe ;  whereas  in  Holland,  where  intcreft  is  at 
*^  Hxy  it  is  worth  above  twenty-five.  So  that  a  low 
''  intcreft  raifes  the  price  of  land.  Where  money  is 
*^  dear,  land  is  cheap." 

Anfw.  This  argument  plainly  confefi^es,  that  there  is 
fomething  clfe  regulates  the  price  of  land,  belides  the 
rate  of  intcreft;  elfe,  when  money  was  at  ten  per  cent, 
here,  fiiould  land  have  been  at  ten  years  purchafe,  whereas 
he  confelfes  it  then  to  have  been  at  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
One  may  fuppofc,  to  favour  his  hypothefis,  he  was  not 
forward  to  fpeak  the  moft  of  it.  And  intereft,  as  he 
fays,  being  at  lix  per  cent,  in  Holland,  land  there  fhould 
have  fold,  by  that  rule,  for  fixteen  and  an  half  year's 
purchafe  s  whereas  he  fays,  it  was  worth  about  twenty- 
five. 
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five.  And  Mr.  Manly  fays,  p.  '}^'}^.  ''  That  money  in 
*^  France  being  at  {even  per  cent,  noble  land  fells  for 
"^^  thirty-four  and  thirty-five  years  piirchafe,  and  ordi- 
*'  nary  land  for  twenty-five.'*  So  that  the  true  con- 
clulion  from  hence  is,  not  what  our  author  makes,  but 
this.  That  it  is  not  the  legal  interefl,  but  fomething 
elfe,  that  governs  the  rate  of  land.  I  grant  his  pofition. 
That  where  money  is  dear,  land  is  cheap,  and  vice  verfa. 
But  it  mufl:  be  fo  by  the  natural,  not  legal  interefb.  For, 
where  money  will  be  lent  on  good  fecurity,  at  four  or 
five  per  cent,  it  is  a  demonftration  that  there  is  more 
than  will  be  ventured  on  ordinary  credit  in  trade.  And 
when  this  plenty  becomes  general,  it  is  a  iign  there  is 
more  money  than  can  be  employed  in  trade ;  which 
cannot  but  put  miany  upon  feeking  purchafes,  to  lay  it 
out  in  land,  and  fo  raife  the  price  of  land,  by  making 
inore  buyers  than  fellers. 

6.  ''  It  is  not  probable  lenders  will  call  in  their  mo- 
*^^  ney,  when  they  cannot  make  greater  interefl:  any 
''  where.  Befides,  their  fecurity  upon  land  wall  be 
'"  better.'* 

Anfw.  Some  unfkilful  and  timorous  men  will  call  in 
their  money  ;  others  put  it  into  the  bankers  hands.  But 
the  bankers  and  fkilful  will  keep  it  up,  and  not  lend  it, 
but  at  the  natural  ufc,  as  we  have  Ihovv^n.  But  how  fe- 
curities  will  be  mended,  by  lowering  of  interell,  is,  I 
confefs,  beyond  my  comprehenfion. 


Of  raifing  our  Coin. 

BEING  now  upon  the  confiderltion  of  intercfl  and 
money,  give  \v,e  leave  to  fay  one  word  more  on 
this  occafion,  v/hich  may  not  be  wholly  unfeafonable  ac 
this  time.  I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raifing  our 
money,  as  a  means  to  retain  our  wealth,  and  keep  our 
money  from  being  carried  away.  I  wifli  thofe,  that 
ufe  the  phrafe  of  railing  our  money,  had  fome  clear 
notion  annexed  to  it  ;  and  that  then  they  would  exa- 
mine, ^'  Whether,  that  being  true,  it  would  at  all  ferve 
**  to  thofe  ends,  for  Vvhich  it  is  propofed?" 
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The  raifingof  moriv^y,  then,  f^g-nifies  one  of  thefe  two 
tTiNigs  ;  either  raifing  the  value  of  our  money,  or  railing 
the  denomination  of  our  coin. 

The  raifing  the  value  of  money,  or  any  thing  elfe,  is 
nothing,  but  the  makmg  a  lefs  quantity  of  it  exchange 
for  any  other  thing,  than  would  have  been' taken  for  it 
before;  v.  g.  If  5s.  will  exchange  for,  or,  (as  we  call 
it)  buy  a  bufliel  of  wheat ;  if  you  can  make  4s.  buy 
another  bulhel  of  the  fame  wheat,  it  is  plain  the  value 
of  your  money  is  raifed,  in  refpect  of  wheat,  one  fifth. 
But  thus  nothing  can  raife,  or  fall  the  value  of  your 
money,  but  the  proportion  of  its  plenty,  or  fcarcity, 
in  proportion  to  the  plenty,  fcarcity,  or  vent  of  any 
other  commodity,  with  which  you  compare  it,  or  for 
which  you  would  exchange  it.  And  thus  iilver,  which 
makes  the  intrinfic  value  of  money,  compared  withitfelf, 
under  any  flamjp,  or  denomination  of  the  fame,  or  dif- 
ferent countries,  cannot  be  raifed.  For  an  ounce  of 
filver,  whether  in  pence,  groats,  or  crown-pieces, 
Itivers,  or  ducatoons,  or  in  bullion,  is,  and  ahvays  eter- 
nally will  be,  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of  filver, 
under  vs  hat  ffamp  or  denomination  foever ;  unlefs  it 
can  be  fhov/n  that  any  (lamp  can  add  any  new  or  bet- 
ter qualities  to  one  parcel  of  filver,  which  another  par- 
cel of  filver  v^ants. 

Silver,  therefore,  being  always  of  equal  value  to 
filver,  the  value  of  coin,  compared  with  coin,  is  greater, 
lefs,  or  equal,  only  as  it  has  more,  lefs,  or  equal  iilver 
in  it :  and  in  this  refpedt,  you  can  by  no  manner  of  v/ay 
raife,  or  fall  your  money.  Indeed  moft  of  the  filver  of 
the  world,  both  in  money  and  velfels,  being  alloyed, 
(i.  e.  mixed  with  fome  baler  metals)  fine  filver,  (i.  e, 
Iilver  feparatcd  from  all  alloy)  is  ufually  dearer  than  fo 
much  filver  alloyed,  or  mixed  with  bafer  metals.  Be- 
caufe,  befides  the  weight  of  the  filver,  thofe  who  have 
need  of  fine  (i.e.  unmixed  filver;  as  gilders,  wire- 
drawers.  Sec)  mufl,  according  to  their  need,  befides 
an  equal  weight  of  filver,  mixed  with  other  metals,  give 
an  overplus  to  reward  the  refiner's  fkill  and  pains. 
And  in  this  cafe,  fine  filver  and  alloyed  or  mixed  iilver, 
are  confidered  as  two  diif  indt  commodities.  But  no  mo- 
ney 
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tity  being  coined  here,  or  aim  oft  any  where,  of  pure, 
jQne  lilver,  this  concerns  not  che  value  of  money  at  allj 
wherein  an  equal  quantity  of  filver  is  always  of  the  fame 
value  with  an  equal  quantity  of  iilver,  let  the  ftamp  or 
denomination  be  what  it  will. 

All  then,  that  can  be  done  in  this  great  myftery  of 
raifing  money,  is  only  to  alter  the  denomination,  and 
call  that  a  crown  now,  which  before,  by  the  law,  was 
but  a  part  of  a  crown.     For  example :  fuppoiing,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  of  our  law,  5s.  or  a  crown, 
•were  to  weigh  an  ounce,  (as  it  does  now^  wanting  about 
:i6  grains)  whereof  one  twelfth  were  copper,  and  eleven 
twelfths  lilver,   (for  there-abouts  it  is)  it  is  plain  here, 
it  is  the  quantity  of  filver  gives  the  value  to  it.     For 
let  another  piece  be  coined  of  the  fame  weight,  wherein 
half  the  iilver  is  taken  out,  and  copper,  or  other  alloy, 
put  into  the  place,  every  one  knows  it  will  be  worth 
but  half  as  much.     For  the  value  of  the  alloy  is  fo  in- 
conliderable  as  not  to  be  reckoned.     This  crown  now 
Jnuft  be  raifed,  and  from  henceforth  our  crown-pieces 
coined  one  twentieth  lighter  ^    which  is  nothing  but 
changing  the  denomination,  calling  that  a  crown  nov/, 
which  yefterday  w^as  but  a  part,  viz.  nineteen  twentieths 
of  a  crown  ;  whereby  you  have  only  raifed  19  parts  to 
the  denomination  formerly  given  to  20.     For  I  think 
no-body  can  be  fo  fenfelefs  as  to  imagine,  that  19  orrams 
or  ounces  of  iilver  can  be  raifed  to  the  value  of  20 ;  or 
that  19  grains  or  ounces  of  iilver  fnall  at  the  fame  time 
exchange  for,  or  buy  as  much  corn,  oil,  or  wine,  as 
20  ;  which  is  to  raife  it  to  the  value  of  20.     For  if  19 
ounces  of  filver  can  be  worth  20  ounces  of  iilver,  or 
pay  for  as  much  of  any  other  commodity,  then  18,  10, 
or  one  ounce  may  do  the  fame.     For,  if  the  abating  one 
twentieth  of  the  quantity  of  the  filver  of  any  com,  does 
not  ielTen  its  value,  the  abating  nineteen  tw^entieths  of 
the  quantity  of  the  iilver  of  any  coin,  will  not  abate  its 
value.     And  fo  a  iingle  three-pence,  or  a  iingle  penny, 
being  called  a  crown,  will  buy  as  much  fpice,  or  filk, 
or  any  other  commodity,  as  a  crow^n-piece,  which  con- 
tains 20  or  60  times  as  much  lilver :  which  is  an  abfur*. 
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dity  fo  great,  that   I   think  no-body  will  want  eyes  t® 
fee,  and  fenfe  to  difown. 

Now  this  railing  your  money,  or  giving  a  lefs  quan- 
tity of  filvcr  the  ii:amp  and  denomination  of  a  greater, 
may  be  done  two  ways. 

1.  By  railing  one  ipccies  of  your  money. 

2.  By  raifmg  all  your  filver  coin,  at  once  proporti- 
onably  ;  which  is  the  thing,  I  fuppofe,  now  propofed. 

I.  The  railing  of  one  fpecies  of  your  coin,  beyond 
its  intrinfic  value,  is  done  by  coining  any  one  fpecies, 
(which  in  account  bears  fuch  a  proportion  to  the  other 
fpecies  of  your  coin)  with  lefs  lilvcr  in  it,  than  is  re- 
quired by  that  value  it  bears  in  your  money. 

For  example  :  a  crown  w  ith  us  goes  for  60  pence,  a 
Ihilling  for  12  pence,  a  tefler  for  6  pence,  and  a  groat 
for  4  pence :  and  accordingly,  the  proportion  of  iilvcr 
in  each  of  them,  ought  to  be  as  60,  12,  6,  and  4.  Now, 
if  in  the  mint  there  ihould  be  coined  groats,  or  tefters, 
that,  being  of  the  fame  alloy  with  our  other  money, 
had  but  two  thirds  of  the  weight,  that  thofe  fpecies 
are  coined  at  now ;  or  elfe,  being  of  the  fame  weight, 
were  fo  alloyed,  as  to  have  one  third  of  t\\Q  lilver,  re- 
quired by  the  prefcnt  ftandi^rd,  changed  into  copper, 
and  fhould  thus,  by  law,  be  made  current ;  (the  reft  of 
your  lilver  money  being  kept  to  the  prefent  Ifandard  in 
weight  and  finenefs)  it  is  plain,  thole  fpecies  would  be 
raifed  one  third  part;  that  paHing  for  6d.  which  had 
but  the  filver  of  4d.  in  it ;  and  would  be  all  one,  as  if 
a  groat  Ihould  by  law  be  made  current  for  6d.  and  every 
6d.  in  payment  pafs  for  9d.  This  is  truly  railing  thefc 
fpecies  :  but  is  no  more  in  elicCl:,  than  if  the  mint 
fliould  coin  clipped  money  ;  and  has,  befides  the  cheat 
that  is  put  by  fuch  bafe,  or  lights  money,  on  every  par- 
ticular man  that  receives  it,  that  he  wants  one  third  of 
that  real  value,  which  the  public  ought  to  fecure  him, 
in  the  m®ney  it  obliges  him  to  receive,  as  lawful  and 
current.  It  has,  I  fay,  this  great  and  unavoidable  in- 
convenience to  the  public,  that,  bendes  the  opportu- 
nity it  gives  to  domeflic  coiners  to  cheat  you  with  law- 
iul  money,  it  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  to 
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fetch  away  your  money,  without  any  commodities  for 
It.  For  if  they  find  that  two-penny  weight  of  filver, 
marked  with  a  certain  imprellion,  Ihall  here  in  Eng^ 
land  be  equivalent  to  3d.  weight  marked  with  another 
impreUion,  they  will  not-  fail  to  ftamp  pieces  of  that 
fafhion  ;  and  fo  ijnporting  that  bafe  and  low  coin,  will, 
here  in  England,  receive  3d.  for  2d.  and  quickly  carry 
away  your  lilver  in  exchange  for  copper,  or  barely  the 
charge  of  coinage. 

This  is  unavoidable  in  all  countries,  where  any  one 
fpecies  of  their  money  is  difproportionate  in  its  intrinfic 
value,   (i.  e.  in  its  due  proportion  of  filver  to  the  reft  of 
the  money  of  that  country)  an  inconvenience  fo  cer-  , 
tainly  attending  the  allowance  of  any  bafe  fpecies  of 
money  to  be  current,  that  the  king  of  France  could  not 
avoid  it,  with  all  his   watchfulnefs.     For  though,  by 
edicc,  he  made  his  4  fols  pieces   (whereof  15  were  to 
pafs  for  a  French  crown,  though  20  of  them  had  not  fo 
much  filver  in  them,  as  was  in  a  French  crown-piece) 
pafs  in  the  inland  parts  of  his  kingdom,  15  for  a  crown  in 
ail  payments  ;  yet  he  durft  not  make  them  current  in  the 
fea-port  tov/ns,  for  fear  that  fhould  give  an  opportunity 
to  their  importation.     But  yet  this  caution  fcrved  not 
the  turn:  tkey  were  ftill  imported;  and  by  this  means 
a  great  lofs  and  damage  brought  upon  his  country.     So 
that  he  was  forced  to  cry  them  down,  and  fink  them  to 
near  their  intrinfic  valiie.     Whereby  a  great  many  par- 
ticular men,  who  had  quantities  of  that  fpecies  in  their 
hands,  loft  a  great  part  of  their  eftates  ;  and  every  one, 
that  had  any,  loft  proportlonably  by  it. 

If  we  had  groats,  or  fix-pences,  current  by  law  amongft 
us,  that  wanted  one  third  of  the  filver,  which  they  now 
have  by  the  ftandard,  to  make  them  of  equal  value  to 
our  other  fpecies  of  money  ;  who  can  imagine,  that  our 
neighbours  would  not  prefently  pour  in  quantities  of 
fuch  money  upon  us,  to  the  great  lofs  and  prejudice  of 
the  kingdom  ?  The  quantity  of  filver,  that  is  in  each 
piece,  or  fpecies  of  coin,  being  that  which  makes  its 
real  and  intrinfic  value,  the  due  proportions  of  filver 
ought  to  be  kept  in  each  fpecies,  according  to  the  re- 
fpedive  rate,  fet  on  each  of  them  by  law,  And,  when 
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this  is  ever  varied  from,  it  is  but  a  trick  to  ferve  fomc  ^ 
prefent  occalion  ;  but  is  always  with  lofs  to  the  coun- 
try, where  the  trick  is  pkiyed. 

2.  The  other  way  of  raifmg  money  is  by  railing  all 
your  fiiver  coin  at  once,  the  proportion  of  a  crown,  a 
fiiilliag,  anJ  a  penny,  in  reference  to  one  another,  be- 
ing ftill  kept,  (viz.  That  a  fnilling  Ihall  weigh  one  fifth, 
of  a  crown-piece,  and  a  penny -weight  one  twelfth  of 
a  ihiliing,  in  fxandard  iilver)  but  out  of  every  one  of 
thefe,  you  abate  one  twentieth  of  the  iilver,  they  were 
vvont  to  have  in  them. 

If  all  the  fpecies  of  money  be,  as  it  is  called,  raifed, 
by  making  each  of  them  to  have  ohe  twentieth  lefs  of 
filver  in  them  than  formerly  ;  and  fo  your  whole  money 
be  lignter  than  it  was  :  thefe  following  will  be  fome  of 
the  confequenccs  of  it. 

T.  It  will  rob  all  creditors  of  one  twentieth  (or  ^ 
percent.)  of  their  debts,  and  all  landlords  one  tv/en- ^ 
tieth  of  their  quit-rents  for  ever  ;  and  in  all  other  rents, 
as  far  as  their  former  contracts  reach,  (of  5  per  cent.) 
of  their  yearly  income;  and  this  without  any  advantage 
to  the  debtor,  or  farmer.  For  he,  receiving  no  m^ore 
pounds  fterling  for  his  land,  or  commodities,  in  this 
new  lighter  coin,  than  he  fhould  have  done  of  your 
old  a. id  weightier  money,  gets  nothing  by  it.  If 
you  fay.  Yes,  he  will  receive  more  crown,  half-croVvH, 
and  {billing  pieces,  for  what  he  now^  fells  for  new  mo-, 
ney,  than  he  ihould  have  done,  if  the  money  of  the  old 
fiandard  had  continued  ;  you  confefs  your  money  is  not 
raifed  in  value,  but  in  denomination :  lince  what  .your 
new  pieces  want  in  weight  mufl:  now  be  made  up  in 
their  number.  But,  which  way  foever  this  falls,  it  is 
certain,  the  public  (which  moll  men  think  ought  to 
be  the  only  reafon  of  changing  a  fettled  law,  and  dif- 
turbing  the  common,  current  courfe  of  things)  re- 
ceives not  the  leaft  prolit  by  it.  Nay,  as  we  fnall  fee 
by  and  by,  ic  will  be  a  great  charge  and  lofs  to  the  king- 
dom. But  this,  at  firil  light,  is  vifible.  That  in  all 
payments  to  be  received  upon  precedent  contradis,  if 
your  money  be  in  effed:  railed,  the  receiver  will  lofe 
5  per  cent.     For  money  having  been  lent,  and  leafes 
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and  other  bargains  made,  when  money  was  of  the  fame 
weight  and  tinencfs,  that  it  is  now,  upon  confidence 
that  under  the  fame  names  of  pounds,  fhillings,  and 
pence,  they  fliould  receive  the  fame  value,  i.  e.  the 
fame  quantity  of  filver,  by  giving  the  denomination  now 
to  lefs  quantities  of  filver  by  one  twentieth,  you  take 
from  them  5  per  cent,  of  their  due. 

When  men  go  to  market,  to  buy  any  other  commo- 
dities with  their  new,  but  lighter  money,  they  will  find 
20s.  of  their  nev/  money  w^ill  buy  no  more  of  any  com- 
modity than  19  would  before.     For  it  not  being  the  de- 
nomination, but  the  quantity  of  filver,  that  gives  the 
value  to  any  coin,   19  grains,  or  parts,  of  filver,  how- 
ever denominated,  or  marked,  w^iU  no  more  be  worth, 
or  pafs  for,  or  buy  fo   much  of  any  other  conimodity, 
as  20  grains  of  filver  will,  than  19s.  will  pafs  for  20s. 
If  any  one  thinks  a  fhilling,  or  a  crown  in  nam.e,  has 
its  value  from  the  denomination,  and  not  from  the  quan- 
tity of  filver  in  it,  let  it  be  tried  ;  and  hereafter  let  a 
penny  be  called  a  fhilling,  or  a  ihillingbe  called  a  crown. 
I  believe  no-body  would  be  content  to  receive  his  debts, 
or  rents  in  fuch  money :  which,  though  the  law  iliould 
raife  thus,  yet  he  forefees  he  fliould  lofe  eleven  twelfths 
-by  the  one,  and  'b^j  the  other  four  fifths  of  the  value  he 
received  ;  and  would  find  his  wq^^  fhilling,  which  had 
no  more  filver  in  it  than  one  twelfth  of  what  a  fnilling 
had  before,  would  buy  him  of  corn,  cloth,    or  wine, 
but  one  twelfth  of  what  an  old  fhilling  would.     This  is 
as  plainly  fo  in  the  raifing,  as  you  call  it,  your  crown 
to  5s.  and  3d.  or  (which  is  the  flime  thing)  making  your 
crown  one  twentieth  lighter  in  iilver.     The  only  diffe- 
rence is,  that  the  lofs  is  fo  great,  (it  being  eleven  twelfths) 
that  every  body  fees,  and  abhors  it  at  firft  propofal ; 
but,  in  the  other  (it  being  but  one  twentieth,  and  co- 
vered with  the  deceitful  name  of  raifing  our  money) 
people  do  not  readily  obfcrve  it.     If  it  be  good  to  raife 
the  crov.-n^piecc  this  way,  one   twentieth  this  week,  I 
fuppofe  it  will  be  as  good  and  profitable  to  raife  it  as 
much  again  the  next  week.    For  there  is  no  reafon,,  why 
it.  will  not  be  as  good  to  raife  it  again,  another  one  twen- 
^i^th^  the  next  week,  and  fo  on ;  wherein,  if  you  pro- 
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ceed  but  ten  weeks  fuccefiively,  you  will,  by  new-year's. 
day  next,  have  every  half-crown  raifed  to  a  crown,  to 
the  lofs  of  one  half  of  people's  debts  and  rents,  and  the 
king's  revenue,  befidcs  the  confuiion  of  all  your  affairs : 
and,  if  you  pleafe  to  go  on  in  this  beneticial  way  of 
railing  your  money,  you  may,  by  the  fa.ne  art,  bring  ^ 
penny-weight  of  lilver  to  be  a  crown. 

Silver,  i.  e.  the  quantity  of  pure  filver,  feparable  from 
the  alloy,  makes  the  real  value  of  moruey.  If  it  does 
not,  coin  copper  with  the  fame  ftamp  and  denomina- 
tion, and  fee  whether  it  will  be  of  the  fame  value.  I 
fufped  your  f^amp  will  make  it  of  no  more  worth  than 
the  copper  money  of  Ireland  is,  which  is  its  weight  in 
coppc",  and  no  more.  That  money  loft  fo  much  to 
Ireland,  as  it  pafTed  for,  above  the  rate  of  copper.  Bur 
yet  I  think  nobody  fu  Re  red  fo  much  by  it  as  he  by  whofe 
authority  it  was  made  current. 

If  filver  give  the  value,  you  will  fay,  what  need  is 
there  then  of  the  charge  of  coinage  ?  May  not  men  ex- 
change filver  by  weight  for  other  things  ;  make  their 
bargains,  and  keep  their  accounts  in  filver  by  weight  ? 
This  might  be  done,  but  it  has  thefe  inconvenien- 
cies  : 

1.  The  weighing  of  lilver  to  every  one  we  had  occa- 
lion  to  pay  it  to  would  be  very  troublefomxe,  for  every 
one  muft  carry  about  fcales  in  his  pocket. 

2.  Scales  would  not  do  the  bufinefs  ;  for  in  the  next 
place  every  one  cannot  diiiinguilh  between  fine  and 
mixed  filver  :  fo  that  though  he  received  the  full  weight, 
he  was  not  fure  he  received  the  full  weight  of  lilver, 
lince  there  might  be,  a  mixture  of  fome  of  the  bafer  me- 
tals, which  he  was  not  able  to  difcern.  Thofe  who 
have  had  the  care  and  government  of  politic  focieties, 
introduced  coinage,  as  a  remedy  to  thofe  two  inconve- 
niencies.  The  ftamp  was  a  warrantry  of  the  public, 
that,  under  fuch  a  denomination,  they  Ihould  receive 
a  piece  of  fuch  a  weight,  and  fuch  a  finenefs.;  that  is, 
they  Ihould  receive  fo  much  fdver.  And  this  is  the 
reaibn  why  the  counterfeiting  the  ftamp  is  made  the 
higheft  crime,  and  has  the  weight  of  treafon  laid  upon 
it :  becaufe  the  ftamp  is  the  public  voucher  of  the  in- 
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trinfic  value.  The  royal  authority  gives  the  flamp,  the 
law  allows  and  confirms  the  denomination,  and  both 
together  give,  as  it  were,  the  public  faith,  as  a  fecu- 
rity,  that  llims  of  money  contracted  for  under  fuch  de- 
nominations fhali  be  of  fuch  a  value,  that  is,  fhall  have 
in  them  fo  much  filver  :  for  it  is  lilver,  and  not  names, 
that  pays  debts,  and  purchafes  commodities.  If  there- 
fore I  have  contraded  for  twenty  crowns,  and  the  law 
then  has  required,  that  each  of  thofe  crowns  ihould 
have  an  ounce  of  lilver  ;  it  is  certain  my  bargain  is  not 
made  good,  I  am  defrauded  (and  whether  the  public 
faith  be  not  broken  with  me,  I  leave  to  be  confidered) 
if,  paying  m.e  twenty  crowns,  the  law  allots  them  to  be 
fuch  as  have  but  nineteen  tvvcntieths  of  the  filver  they 
ought  to  have,  and  really  had  in  them,  when  I  made  m/ 
contradt. 

2.  It  diminiihes  all  the  king's  revenue  5  per  cent. 
For  though  the  fame  number  of  pounds,  fliillings,  and 
pence  are  paid  into  the  exchequer,  as  were  wont,  yet 
thefe  nan-ies  being  given  to  coin  that  have  each  of  them 
one  twentieth  lefs  of  lilver  in  them  ;  and  that  being 
not  a  fecret  concealed  from  Grangers,  no  more  than 
from  his  own  fubjeds  ;  they  v/ill  fell  the  king  no  m.ore 
pitch,  tar,  or  hemp,  for  20  fnillings,  after  the  raifmg 
your  money,  than  they  would  before  for  19  :  or,  to  fpeak 
in  the  ordinary  phrafe,  they  will  raife  their  commodi- 
ties 5  per  cent,  as  you  have  raifed  your  money  5  per 
cent.  And  it  is  well  if  they  flop  there.  For  ufually 
in  fuch  changes,  an  outcry  being  made  of  your  lefTen- 
ing  your  coin,  thofe,  who  have  to  deal  with  you,  tak- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  alarm,  to  fecure  t'hemfelves 
from  any  lofs  by  your  new  trick,  raife  their  price  even 
beyond  the  par  of  your  lefTening  your  coin. 

I  hear  of  two  inconveniencies  complained  of,  which 
it  is  propoied  by  this  projed  to  remedy. 

The  one  is,  the  melting  dov-n  of  our  coin  :  the  other, 
the  carrying  away  of  our  bullion.  Thefe  are  both  inconi 
veniencies  which,  I  fear,  we  lie  under :  but  neither  of 
them  will  be  in  the  lead:  removed,  or  prevented,  by  the 
propofed  alteration  of  our  money. 

I.  It 
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r.  It  is  pafl  doubt  that  our  money  is  melted  down. 
The  reafon  whereof  is  evidently  the  cheapnefs  of  coin- 
age. For  a  tax  on  wine  paying  the  coinage^  the  parti- 
cular owners  pay  nothing  for  it.  So  that  lOO  ounces  of 
lilver  coined  comes  to  the  owner  at  the  fame  rate,  as 
lOO  ounces  of  itandard  filver  in  bullion.  For  deliver- 
ing into  the  mint  his  filver  in  bars,  he  has  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  delivered  out  to  him  again  in  coin, 
without  any  charges  to  him.  Whereby,  if  at  any  time 
he  has  occafion  for  bullion,  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  melt 
down"  our  milled  money,  as  to  buy  bulLon  from  abroad, 
or  take  it  in  exchange  for  other  commodities.  Thus 
our  mint,  to  the  only  advantage  of  our  officers,  but  at 
the  public  cofl,  labours  in  vain,  as  will  be  found.  But 
yet  this  makes  you  not  have  one  jot  lefs  m.oney  in  Eng- 
land, than  you  would  have  otherwife  ;  but  only  makes 
you  coin  that,  which  otherwife  would  not  have  been 
coined,  nor  perhaps  been  brought  hither :  and,  being 
not  brought  hither  by  an  over-balance  of  your  exporta- 
tion, cannot  ftay  when  it  is  here.  It  is  not  any  fort  of 
coinage  does,  or  can  keep  your  money  here  ;  that  wholly 
and  only  depends  upon  the  balance  of  your  trade.  And 
had  all  the  money  in  king  Charles  the  II.  and  king 
"^ames  the  II. 's  time,  been  minted,  according  to  this 
new  propofal,  this  raifed  money  would  have  been  gone, 
as  well  as  the  other,  and  the  remainder  been  no  more, 
nor  no  lefs  than  it  is  now.  Though  I  doubt  not  but 
the  mint  would  have  coined  as  much  of  it,  as  it  has  of 
our  prefent  milled  money.  The  Ihort  is  this  :  an  over- 
balance of  trade  with  Spain  brings  you  in  bullion ; 
cheap  coinage,  when  it  is  here,  carries  it  into  the  mint, 
and  money  is  made  of  it ;  but,  if  your  exportation  will 
not  balance  your  importation  in  other  parts  of  your 
trade,  away  mult  your  lilver  go  again,  whether  monied, 
or  not  monied.  For  where  goods  do  not,  filver  mufb, 
pay  for  the  commodities  you  fpend. 
"  That  this  is  fo  will  appear  by  the  books  of  the  mint, 
where  may  be  feen  hov/  much  milled  money  has  been 
coined  la  the  two  laft  reigns.  And  in  a  paper  I  have 
now  in  my  hands  (fuppofed  written  by  a  man  not  wholly 
icrnorant  in  the  mint}  it  is  confeffed,  that  whereas  ^one 
""  '  thircl 
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third  of  the  current  payments  were  fome  time  fince  of 
milled  money,  there  is  not  now  one  tv/entieth.  Gone 
then  it  is  :  but  let  not  any  one  miftake  and  think  it 
gone,  becaufe  in  our  prefent  coinage  an  ounce  wanting 
about  1 6  grains,  is  denominated  a  crown  :  or  that  (as 
is  now  propofed)  an  ounce  wanting  about  40  grains, 
beirig  coined  in  one  piece,  and  denominated  a  crown, 
would  have  flopped  it,  or  will  (if  our  money  be  fo  al- 
tered) for  the  future  fix  it  here.  Coin  what  quantity 
of  filver  you  pleafe  in  one  piece,  and  give  it  the  deno- 
mination of  a  crown  ;  when  your  money  is  to  go,  to 
pay  your  foreign  debts,  (or  elfe  it  will  not  go  out  at  all) 
your  heavy  money  (i.  e.  that  which  is  weight  accord- 
ing to  its  denomination,  by  the  ftandard  of  the  mint) 
wdil  be  that  which  will  be  melted  down,  or  carried  away 
in  coin  by  the  exporter,  whether  the  pieces  of  each  fpe- 
cies  be  by  the  law  bigger,  or  lefs.  For,  whilft  coinage 
is  wholly  paid  for  by  a  tax,  whatever  your  lize  of  money- 
be,  he  that  has  need  of  bullion  to  fend  bej^ond  fea,  or 
of  nlver  to  make  plate,  need  but  take  milled  money 
and  melt  it  down,  and  he  has  it  as  cheap  as  if  it  were 
in  pieces  of  eight,  or  other  lilver  coming  from,  abroad ; 
the  ilamp,  v/hich  fo  well  fecures  the  v/eight  of  the  milled 
money,  coding  nothing  at  all. 

To  this  perhaps  vvill  be  faid.  That  if  this  be  the  ef- 
fecl  of  milled  money,  that  it  is  fo  apt  to  be  melted 
down,  it  were  better  to  return  to  the  old  way  of  coin- 
ing by  the  ham.mer.  To  which  I  anfwer.  By  no  means. 
For, 

1.  Coinage  by  the  hammer  lefs  fecures  you  from, 
having  a  great  part  of  your  money  melted  down.  For 
in  that  way  there  being  a  greater  inequality  in  the  weight 
of  the  pieces,  fome  being  too  heavy,  and  fome  too  light; 
thofe,  who  knov/  how  to  make  their  advantage  of  it, 
cull  out  the  heavy  pieces,  melt  them  down,  and  make 
a  benefit  of  the  over- weight. 

2.  Coinage  by  the  hammer  expofes  you  much  more 
to  the  danger  of  falfe  coin.  Becaufe  the  tools  are  eafily 
rhade  and  concealed,  and  the  v/ork  carried  on  with  fewer 
hands,  and  lefs  noife  than  a  mJil ;  whereby  falfe  coiners 
^re  lefs  liable  to  difcovcry. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  pieces  not  being  fo  round,  even,  and  fairly 
ftampcd,  nor  marked  on  the  edges,  are  expofed  to  clip- 
ping, \vhich  milled  money  is  not. 

Milled  money  is,  therefore,  certainly  bed  for'  the 
public.  But,  whatever  be  the  caufe  of  melting  down 
our  milled  money,  I  do  not  fee  how  railing  our  money 
(as  they  call  it)  v/ill  at  all  hinder  its  being  melted  down. 
For  if  our  crown-pieces  fliould  be  coined  one  twentieth 
lighter,  why  fhould  that  hinder  them  from  being  melted 
down,  more  than  now  ?  The  intrinfic  value  of  the  lilver 
is  not  altered,  as  we  have  fhown  already  :  therefore  that 
temptation  to  melt  them  down  remains  the  fame  as  be- 
fore. 

*^  But  they  are  lighter  by  one  twentieth.*'  That  can- 
not hinder  them  from  being  melted  down.  For  half- 
crowns  are  lighter  by  half,  and  yet  that  preferves  them 
not. 

*^  But  they  are  of  lefs  weight  under  the  fame  denomi- 
'*  nation,  and  therefore  they  will  not  be  melted  down." 
That  is  true,  if  any  of  thefe  prefent  crov/ns,  that  are 
one  twentieth  heavier,  are  current  for  crowns  at  the 
fame  time.  For  then  they  will  no  more  melt  down  the 
new  light  crowns,  than  they  will  the  old  clipped  ones, 
which  are  no  more  worth  in  coin  and  tale,  than  in  weight 
^i\d  bullion.  But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  men  will 
part  with  their  old  and  heavier  money,  at  the  fame  rate 
that  the  lighter  new  coin  goes  at,  and  pay  away  their 
old  crowns  for  5s.  in  tale,  when  at  the  mint  they  will 
yield  them  5s.  3d.  And  then  if  an  old  milled  crown 
goes  for  5s.  3d.  and  a  nevv  milled  crown  (being  fo  much 
lighter)  goes  for  a  crown.  What,  I  pray,  will  be  the 
odds  of  melting  down  the  one,  or  the  other  ?  The  one 
has  one  twentieth  -lefs  lilver  in  it,  and  goes  for  one  twea- 
tieth  lefs;  and  io  being  weight,  they  are  melted  down 
upon  equal  terms.  If  it  be  a  convenience  to  melt  one, 
it  will  be  as  much  a  convenience  to  melt  the  other : 
jufl  as  it  is  the  fame  convenience  to  melt  milled  half- 
crowns  as  milled  crovv^ns,  the  one  having,  with  half  the 
quantity  of  iilver,  half  the  value.  When  the  money  is 
all  brought  to  the  new  rate,  i.  e.  to  be  one.  twentieth 
lighter,^  and  commodities  raifed  as  they  will  proporti-? 
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onably,  what  lliali  hinder  the  melting  down  of  your 
money  then,  more  than  now,  I  would  fain  know  ?  If  it 
be  coined  then,  as  it  is  now,  gratis,  a  crown-piece,  (let 
it  be  of  what  weight  foever)  will  be,  as  it  is  now,  juft 
worth  its  own  weight  in  bullion  of  the  fame  finenefs ; 
for  the  coinage  which  is  the  manufadiory  about  it,  and 
makes  all  the  difference,  coifing  nothing,  what  can 
make  the  difference  of  value  ?  And  therefore,  whoever 
wants  bullion,  will  as  cheaply  melt  down  thefe  new 
crowns,  as  buy  bullion  with  them.  The  raifmg  of  your 
money  cannot  then  (the  ad:  for  free  coinage  ftanding) 
hinder  its  being  melted  down. 

Nor,  in  the  next  place,  miuch  lefs  can  it,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended, hinder  the  exportation  of  our  bullion.  Any 
denomination,  or  (lamp,  we  Ihall  give  to  filver  here, 
will  neither  give  filver  a  higher  value  in  England,  nor 
make  it  lefs  prized  abroad.  So  much  filver  will  always 
be  worth  (as  we  have  already  fhowed)  fo  much  filver, 
given  in  exchange  one  for  another.  Nor  will  it,  when 
in  your  mint  a  lefs  quantity  of  it  is  raifed  to  a  higher 
denomination  (as  when  nineteen  twentieths  of  an  ounce 
has  the  denomination  of  a  crown,  which  formerly  be- 
longed only  to  the  whole  20)  be  one  jot  raifed,  in  re- 
fpedl  of  any  other  commodity. 

You  have  raifed  the  denomination  of  your  flamped 
filver  one  twentieth,  or,  which  is  all  one,  5  per  cent. 
And  men  will  prefently  raife  their  commodities  5  per 
cent.  So  that  if  yefterday  20  crowns  would  exchange 
for  twenty  bufhels  of  wheat,  or  20  yards  of  a  certain 
fort  of  cioth,  if  you  will  to-day  coin  current  crowns 
one  twentieth  lighter,  and  make  them  thefiandard,  you 
will  find  20  crowns  will  exchange  for  but  19  bufiiels  of 
wheat,  or  19  yards  of  that  cioth,  v;hich  will  be  jufl  as 
much  filver  for  a  bufhel,  as  yefterday.  So  that  filver 
being  of  no  more  real  v^lue,  by  your  giving  the  fame 
denomination  to  a  lefs  quantity  of  it ;  this  v/iil  no  more 
bring  in,  or  keep  your  bullion  here,  than  if  you  had  done 
nothing.  If  this  were  vitherwife,  you  would  be  beholden 
(as  fome  people  foolifiily  imagine)  to  the  clippers  for 
keeping  your  money.  For  if  keeping  the  old  denomi- 
nation to  a  lefs  quantity  of  filver  be  raifing  your  money 
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(as  in  effcdl  it  is  all  that  is,  or  can  be  done  in  it,  hf 
this  projedl:  of  making  your  coin  lighter)  the  clippers 
-have  fufficiently  done  that :  and,  if  their  trade  go  on  a 
little  while  longer,  at  the  rate  it  has  of  late,  and  your 
milled  money  be  melted  down  and  carried  away,  and 
.BO  more  coined ;  your  money  will,  without  the  charge 
of  new  coinage,  be,  by  that  fort  of  artificers,  raifed 
above  five  per  cent,  when  all  your  current  money  fliall 
be  clipped,  and  made  above  one  twentieth  lighter  than 
the  ftandard,  preferving  ftill  its  former  denomination. 

It  will  poffibly  be  here  objected  to  mc.  That  we  fee 
lool.  of  clipped  money,  above  5  per  cent,  lighter  than 
the  ftandard,  will  buy  as  much  corn,  cloth,  or  wine, 
as  lool.  in  milled  money,  which  is  above  one  twentieth 
heavier :  whereby  it  is  evident  that  my  rule  fails,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  filver  that  gives  the  value 
to  money,  but  its  ftamp  and  denomination.  To  which 
I  anfwer.  That  men  make  their  efiimate  and  contrads 
according  to  the  ftandard,  upon  fuppoiition  they  fliall 
receive  good  and  lawful  money,  which  is  that  of  full 
weight :  and  i^o  in  elfe6l  they  do,  whilft  they  receive 
the  current  money  of  the  country.  For  fmce  lool.  of 
clipped  money  will  pay  a  debt  of  looi.  as  well  as  the 
weightieft  milled  money;  and  a  new  crown  out  of  the 
mint  will  pay  for  no  more  flefh,  fruit,  or  cloth,  than 
live  clipped  Ihillings  ;  it  is  evident  that  they  are  equi- 
valent as  to  the  purchafe  of  any  thing  here  at  home, 
whilft  no-body  fcrupics  to  take  five  clipped  fliillings,  in 
exchange  for  a  weighty  milled  crown.  But  this  will  be 
quite  otherv/ife  as  foon  as  you  change  your  coin,  and 
(to  raife  it  as  you  call  it)  make  your  money  one  twen- 
tieth lighter  in  the  mint ;  for  then  no-body  will  any 
more  give  an  old  crov.  n  of  the  former  ftandard  for  one 
of  the  new,  than  he  will  nov/  give  you  5s.  and  3d.  for 
a  crov»n  :  for  fo  much  then  his  old  crown  will  yield 
him  at  the  mint. 

Clipped  and  undipped  money  will  always  buy  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  thing  elfe,  as  long  as  they  will 
without  fcruple  change  one  for  another.  And  this  makes, 
that  the  foreign  merchant,  who  comes  to  fell  his  goods- 
to  youj  always  counts  upon  the  value  of  your  money, 
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by  the  filver  that  is  in  it,  and  efbimates  the  quantity 
of  filver  by  the  il:andard  of  your  mint ;  though  perhaps 
by  reafon  of  clipped,  or  worn  money  amongft  it,  any 
fum  that  is  ordinarily  received  is  much  lighter  than  the 
ftandard,  and  fo  has  lefs  iilver  in  it  than  what  is  in  a  like 
fum,  new  coined  in  the  mint.  But  vvhilfl  clipped  and 
weighty  money  will  equally  change  one  for  another,  it 
is  all  one  to  him,  whether  he  receives  his  money  in 
clipped  money,  or  no,  fo  it  be  but  current.  For  if  he 
buy  other  commodities  here  with  his  money,  whatever 
fum  he  contradls  for,  clipped  as  well  as  weighty  money 
equally  pays  for  it.  If  he  would  carry  away  the  price 
of  his  commodity  in  ready  cafh,  it  is  ealily  changed 
into  weighty  money  :  and  then  he  has  not  only  the  fum 
in  tale  that  he  contra6led  for,  but  the  quantity  of  Iilver 
he  expec^ted,  for  his  commodities,  according  to  the 
fiandard  of  our  mint.  If  the  quantity  of  your  clipped 
money  be  once  grown  fo  great,  that  the  foreign  rger- 
chant  cannot  {if  he  has  a  mind  to  it)  eafily  get  weight 
money  for  it,  but  having  fold  his  merchandize,  and  re- 
ceived clipped  money,  finds  a  difficulty  to  procure  what 
is  weight  for  it ;  he  will,  in  felling  his  goods,  either 
contract  to  be  paid  in  weighty  money,  or  elfe  raife  the 
price  of  his  coxmmodity,  according  to  the  diminifiied 
quantity  of  filver,  in  your  current  coin. 

In  Holland  (ducatoons  being  the  bcft  money  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  largefl  coin)  men  in  payments 
received  and  paid  thofe  indifferently  with  the  other  mo- 
ney of  the  country ;  till  of  late  the  coining  of  other 
fpecies  of  money,  of  bafer  alloy,  and  in  greater  quan- 
tities, having  made  the  ducatoons,  either  by  melting 
down,  or  exportation,  fcarcer  than  formerly,  it  became 
difficult  to  change  the  bafer  money  into  ducatoons  ; 
and  lince  that,  no-bodv  will  pay  a  debt  in  ducatoons, 
unlefs  he  be  allowed  half  per  cent,  or  more,  above  the 
value  they  were  coined  for. 

To  underftand  this,  we  mufl  take  notice,  That  guiU 
ders  is  the  denomination,  that  in  Floiland  they  ufually 
compute  by,  and  make  their  contrad'S  in.  A  ducatoon 
formerly  palfcd  at  three  guilders  and  three  fluyvers^  or 
fixty-three  fluyvers.  I'herewere  then  (fome  year's  fince) 
9  ^  '        begua 
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begun  to  be  coined  another  piece,  which  was  called  a 
three  guilders  piece,  and  was  ordered  to  pafs  for  three 
guilders,  cr  iixty  fluyvers.  But  21  three  guilders  pieces, 
which  were  to  pafs  for  Gi^  guilders,  not  having  fo  much 
filver  in  them  as  20  ducatoons,  which  palled  for  the 
fame  fum  of  6j  guilders,  the  ducatoons  were  either 
melted  down  in  their  mints  (for  the  making  of  thefe  three 
guilders  pieces,  or  yet  bafer  money,  with  profit  J  or  were 
carried  away  by  foreign  merchants ;  w  ho,  w  hen  they 
carried  back  the  product  of  their  fale  in  money,  would 
be  fure  to  receive  their  payment  of  the  number  of  guil- 
ders they  contradted  for  in  ducatoons,  or  change  the 
money  they  received  into  ducatoons  :  whereby  they  car- 
ried home  more  fiiver,  than  if  they  had  taken  their  pay- 
ment in  three  guilders  pieces,  or  any  other  fpecies. 
Thus  ducatoons  became  fcarce.  So  that  now,  he  that 
will  be  paid  in  ducatoons,  mufl:  allow  half  per  cent,  for 
them.  And  therefore  the  merchants,  when  they  fell 
any  thing  now%  either  make  their  bargain  to  be  paid  in 
ducatoons  ;  or  if  they  contract  for  guilders  in  general, 
(which  will  be  fijre  to  be  paid  them  in  the  bafer  money 
of  the  country)  they  raife  the  price  of  their  com.modi- 
ties  accordingly. 

By  this  example,  in  a  neighbour  country,  we  may  fee 
how  our  new  milled  money  goes  away.  When  foreign 
trade  imports  more  than  our  commodities  will  pay  for, 
it  is  certain  we  mufl  contradl  debts  beyond^  fea,  and 
thofe  mull:  be  paid  with  money,  when  either  we  cannot 
furnifh,  or  they  will  not  take  our,  goods  to  difcharge 
them.  To  have-  money  beyofid  fea  to  pay  our  debts, 
when  our  commodities  do  not  raife  it,  there  is  no  other 
way  but  to  fend  it  thither.  And  fmce  a  v/eighty  crown 
colls  no  more  here  than  a  light  one,  and  our  coin  be- 
yond fea  is  valued  no  otherwife  than  according  to  the 
quantity  of  lilver  it  has  in  it,  whether  we  fend  it  in 
fpecie,  or  whether  we  melt  it  down  here  to  fend  it  in 
bullion,  (which  is  the  fafeft  way,  as  not  being  prohi- 
bited) the  weightiefi  is  fure  to  go.  But  when  fo  great 
a  quantity  of  your  money  is  clipped,  or  fo  great  a  part 
of  your  weighty  money  is  carried  away,  that  the  fo- 
reign merchant,    or  his  fadtor  here,    cannot  have  his 
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price  paid  in  weighty  money,  or  fuch  as  will  eafily  be 
changed  into  it^  'then  every  one  will  fee  (when  men  will 
no  longer  take  five  clipped  fl-iillings  for  a  milled,  or 
weighty  crown)  that  it  is  the  quantity  of  lilver  that 
buys  commiodities  and  pays  debts,  and  not  the  fiamp 
and  denomination  which  is  put  upon  it.  And  then  too 
it  will  be  feen  what  a  robbery  is  committed  on  the 
public  by  clipping.  Every  grain  dimiinifhed  from  the 
juft  weight  of  our  money,  is  fo  much  lofs  to  the  na- 
tion, which  will  one  time  or  other  be  feniibly  felt ;  and 
w  hich,  if  it  be  not  taken  care  of,  and  fpeedily  ftopped, 
will  in  that  enormous  courfe  it  is  now  in,  quickly,  I 
fear,  break  out  into  open  ill  effedls,  and  at  one  blow 
deprive  us  of  a  great  part  (perhaps  near  one  fourth)  of 
our  money.  For  that  will  be  really  the  cafe,  when  the 
increafe  of  clipped  money  makes  it  hard  to  get  weighty : 
when  men  begin  to  put  a  difference  of  value  between 
that  which  is  weighty,  and  light  money  ;  and  will  not 
fell  their  commodities,  but  for  money  that  is  weight, 
^nd  will  make  their  bargains  accordingly. 

Let  the  country  gentleman,  when  it  comes  to  that 
pafs,  confider,  what  the  decay  of  his  eftate  will  be  ? 
When,  receiving  his  rent  in  the  tale  of  clipped  fhillings, 
according  to  his  bargain,  he  cannot  get  them  to  pafs 
at  market  for  more  than  their  weight.  And  he  that 
fells  him  fait,  or  lilk,  will  bargain  for  5s.  fuch  a  quan- 
tity, if  he  pays  him  in  fair  weighty  coin,  but  in  clip- 
ped money  he  will  not  take  under  5s.  3d.  Here  you 
fee  you  have  your  money,  w^ithout  this  new  trick  of 
coinage,  raifed  5  per  cent.  But  whether  to  any  advan- 
tage of  the  kingdom,  I  leave  every  one  to  judge. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  conlidered  the  railing  of  filver 
coin,  and  that  has  been,  only  by  coining  it,  with  lefs 
filver  in  it,  under  the  fame  denomination.  There  is 
another  way  yet  of  railing  money,  which  has  fomething 
more  of  reality,  though  as  little  good  in  it  as  the  for- 
mer. This  too,  now  that  we  are  upon  the  chapter  of 
railing  money,  it  may  not  be  unfeafonable  to  open  a 
little.  The  railing  I  mean,  is,  when  either  of  the  two 
richer  metals,  (which  money  is  ufually  made  of)  is  by 
law  raifed  above  its   n?vtural  val-ue,    in  refpecl  of  the 
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other.     Gold  and  filver  have,  in  almoft  all  ages-  aricl^ 
parts  of  the  world  (where  money  was  iifed)  generally  been 
thought  the  fittert  materials  to  make  it  of.     But  there 
being  a  great  difproportion  in  the  plenty  of  thefe  metals- 
in  the  world,  one  has  always  been  valued  much  higher 
than  the  other ;  fo  that  one  ounce  of  gold  has  exchanged 
for  fcveral  ounces  of  iilver :  as  at  prefent,  our  guinea 
palling  for  21s.  6d.  in  filver,  gold  is  now  about  fifteen 
and  an  half  times  more  worth  than  filver :  there  being 
about  fifteen  and  an  half  times  more  iilver  in  21s.  6d, 
than  there  is  gold  in  a  guinea.     This  being  now  the 
market  rate  of  gold  to  iilver;  if  by  an  eilabliilied  law 
the  rate  of  guineas  fiiould  be  fet  higher,  (as  to  22s.  6d.} 
they  would  be  railed  indeed,  but  to  the  lofs  of  the  king- 
dom.    For  by  this  law,  gold  being  raifed  5  per  ceiit* 
above  its  natural  true  value,  foreigners  would  find  it 
worth  while  to  fend  their  gold  hither,  and  fo  fetch  away 
our  iilver  at  five  per  cent,  profit,  and  fo  much  lofs  to 
us.     For  when  fo  much  gold  as  would  purchafe  but  loa 
ounces  of  filver  any  where  elfe,  will  in  England  pur- 
chafe the  merchant  105  ounces,  what  ihall  hinder  him 
frotn  bringing  his  gold  to  fo  good  a  market ;  and  either 
felling  it  at  the  mint,  where  it  will  yield  fo  much,  or 
having  it  coined  into  guineas  ?    And  then   (going  to 
market  with  his  guineas)  he  may  buy  our  commodities 
at  the  advantage  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  very  fort  of  his 
money  ;  or  change  them  into  filver,  and  carry  that  away 
with  him. 

On  the  other  fide,  if  by  a  law  you  w^ould  raife  your 
Iilver  money,  and  make  four  crowns,  or  20s.  in  filver, 
equal  to  a  guinea,  at  w  hich  rate  I  fuppofe  it  was  firi^ . 
coined,  fo  that  by  your  law  a  guinea  fhould  pafs  but  for 
20s.  the  fame  inconveniency  would  follow.  For  then 
ftrangers  would  bring  in  iilver  and  carry  away  your  gold, 
which  was  to  be  had  here  at  a  lower  rate  than  any  where 
elfe. 

If  you  fay,  that  this  inconvenience  is  not  to  be  fear- 
ed ;  for  that  as  foon  as  people  found,  that  gold  began 
to  grow  fcarcc,  or  that  it  w'as  more  worth  than  the  law 
fet  upon  it,  they  would  not  then  part  with  it  at  the  ila- 
tutc  rate,  as  we  fee  the  broad  pieces  that  were  coined  m 
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Icing  James  the  firft*s  time  for  20s.  no-body  will  now 
part  with  under  23s.  or  more,  according  to  the  market 
value  ;  this  I  grant  is  true,  and  it  does  plainly  confefs 
the  fooUninefs  of  making  a  law,  which  cannot  produce 
^the  eifed:  it  is  made  for :  as  indeed  it  will  not,  when 
you  would  raife  the  price  of  lilver,  in  refpecl  of  gold, 
above  its  natural  market  value :  for  then,  as  we  fee  in 
our  gold,  the  price  of  it  will  raife  itfelf.  But  on  the 
pther  fide,  if  you  fhould  by  a  law  fet  the  value  of  gold 
above  its  par ;  then  people  would  be  bound  to  receive 
it  at  that  high  rate,  and  fo  part  with  their  filver  at  an 
under  value.  But  fuppoiing,  that  having  a  mind  to 
raife  your  filver  in  refped  of  gold,  you  make  a  law  to 
do  it,  what  comes  of  that  ?  If  your  law  prevail,  only 
this  ;  that,  as  much  as  you  raife  iilver,  you  debafe  gold, 
(for  they  are  in  the  condition  of  tv/o  things,  put  in  op- 
pofite  fcales,  as  much  as  the  one  rifes  the  other  falls)  and 
then  your  gold  will  be  carried  away  with  fo  much  clear 
iofs  to  the  kingdom,  as  you  raife  filver  and  debafe  gold 
by  your  law,  below  their  natural  value.  If  you  raife 
gold  in  proportion  to  filver,  the  fame  effedc  follows. 

I  i?cf,  raife  filver  in  refped  of  gold,  and  gold  in  pro- 
portion to  filver.  For,  when  you  would  raife  the  value 
of  money,  fancy  what  you  will,  it  is  but  in  refpedl  of 
fomething  you  would  change  it  for ;  and  is  done  only 
when  you  can  make  a  lefs  quantity  of  the  metal,  which 
your  money  is  made  of,  change  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
that  thing  which  you  would  raife  it  to. 

The  effedi:  indeed,  and  ill  confequence  of  raifing  either 
of  thefe  two  metals,  in  refpecl  of  the  other,  is  more 
eafily  obferved,  and  fooner  found  in  raifing  gold  than 
filver  coin  :  becaufe  your  accounts  being  kept,  and  your 
reckonings  all  made  in  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence, 
which  are  denominations  of  filver  coins,  or  numbers  of 
them ;  if  gold  be  made  current  at  a  rate  above  the  free 
and  market  value  of  thofe  two  metals,  every  one  will 
eaiily  perceive  the  inconvenience.  But  there  being  a 
law  for  it,  you  cannot  refufe  the  gold  in  payment  for 
fo  much.  And  all  the  money,  or  bullion,  people  wiii 
carry  beyond  fea  from  you,  will  be  in  filver ;  and  the 
money,  or  bullion,  brought  in,  will  be  in  gold.     And 
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juft  the  fame  will  happen,  when  your  filver  is  raifciJ" 
and  gold  debafcd,  in  relpetft  of  one  another,  beyond 
their  true  and  natural  proportion :  (natural  proportion 
or  value  I  call  that  rcfpecHve  rate  they  find,  any  where, 
without  the  prefcription  of  law.)  For  then  filver  will 
be  that  which  is  brought  in,  and  gold  will  be  carried 
^ut ;  and  that  IHU  with  lofs  to  the  kingdom,  anfwerabJe 
to  the  over-value  fet  by  the  law.  Only  as  foon  as  the 
mifchief  is  felt,  people  will  (do  what  you  can)  raife 
the  gold  to  its  natural  value.  For  your  accounts  and 
bargains  being  made  in  the  denomination  of  filver  mo- 
ney ;  if,  when  gold  is  raifed  above  its  proportion,  by 
the  law,  you  cannot  refufe  it  in  payment  (as  if  the  law 
fiiould  make  a  guinea  current  at  22s.  and  6d.)  you  arc 
bound  to  take  it  at  that  rate  in  payment.  But  if  the 
law  fhould  make  guineas  current  at  20s.  he  that  has 
them  is  not  bound  to  pay  them  away  at  that  rate,  but 
may  keep  them,  if  he  plcafes,  or  get  more  for  them,  if 
he  can  :  yet,  from  fuch  a  law,  one  of  thefe  things  will 
follow.  Either,  ifl.  The  law  forces  them  to  go  at  20s. 
and  then  being  found  palling  at  that  rate,  foreigners, 
make  their  advantage  of  it:  Or,  2dly,  People  keep  them 
up,  and  will  not  part  with  them  at  the  legal  rate,  un- 
derflandirig  them  really  to  be  worth  more,  and  then  all 
your  gold  lies  dead,  and  is  of  no  more  ufe  to  trade, 
than  if  it  were  all  gone  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  Or,  jdiy. 
It  palfes  for  more  than  the  law  allows,  and  then  your 
law  fignifies  nothing,  and  had  been  better  let  alone* 
Which  way  foever  it  fuccecds,  it  proves  either  preju- 
dicial, or  ineffedual.  If  the  delign  of  your  law  takes 
place,  the  kingdom  lofes  by  it :  if  the  inconvenience  be 
felt  and  avoided,  your  law  is  eluded. 

Money  is  the  meafure  of  commerce,  and  of  the  rate 
of  every  thing,  and  therefore,  ought  to  be  kept  (as  all 
other  m.eafures)  as  ileady  and  invariable  as  may  be. 
But  this  cannot  be,  if  your  money  be  made  of  two  me- 
tals, whofe  proportion,  and,  confequently,  whofe  price, 
conflantly  varies  in  refpecl  to  one  another.  Silver,  for 
many  reafons,  is  the  fitteft  of  all  metals  to  be  this  mea- 
fure ;  and  therefore  generally  made  ufe  of  for  money. 
But  then  it  is  very  unfit  and  inconvenient  that  gold, 
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or  any  other  metal,  Ihould  be  made  current,  legal  mo- 
ney, at  a  ftanding,  fettled  rate.     This   is  to  fet  a  rate 
upon  the  varying  value  of  things  by  law,  which  juf]  ly 
cannot  be  done ;  and  is,  as  I  have  Ihowed,  as  far  as  it 
prevails,  a  conftant  damage  and  prejudice  to  the  coun-r 
try,  where  it  is  pradlifed.     Suppofe  fifteen  to  one  be 
now  the  exact  par  between  gold  and  lilver,  what  law 
can  make  it  lading ;  and  eftablilli  it  fo,  that  next  year, 
or  twenty  years  hence,  this   lliall  be  the  juft  vi^lue  of 
gold    to    filver;    and    that    one    ounce  of   gold    fliall 
ht  jufb  worth  fifteen  ounces  of  lilver,  neither  more  or 
lefs  ?  It  is  poflible,  the  Eaft-India  trade  fweeping  away 
great  fums  of  gold,  may  make  it  fcarcer  in  Europe. 
Perhaps  the  Guinea  trade,  and  mines  of  Peru,  affording 
it  in  greater  abundance,  may  make  it  more  plentiful ; 
and  fo  its  value,  in  refped  of  lilver,  come  on  the  one 
llde  to  be  as  iixteen,  or,  on  the  other,  as   fourteen  to 
one.     And  can  any  law  you  (hall  make  alter  this  pro- 
portion here,    when  it  is  fo  every-where  elfe,    round 
about  you  ?  If  your  law  fet   it  at  fifteen,  when  it  is  a^ 
tjie  free  market  rate,  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  as 
fixteen  to  one ;  will  they  not  fend  hither  their  lilver  to 
fetch  away  your  gold,  at  one  Iixteen  lofs  to  you  ?  Or  if 
you  will  keep  its  rate  to  filver  as  fifteen  to  one,  when 
in  Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  its  market  value  is  but 
fourteen  ;  will  they  not  fend  hither  their  gold,  ^nd  fetch 
av»ay  your  lilver,  at  one   fifteen  lofs  to  you  ?  This  is 
unavoidable,  if  you  will  make  money  of  both  gold  and 
l;lver,  at  the  fame  time,  and  fet  rates  upon  them  by 
Jaw,  in  refpecl  of  one  another. 

What  then!  (will  you  be  ready  to  fay)  Would  you 
have  gold  kept  out  of  England  ?  Or,  being  here,  would 
you  have  it  ufelefs  to  trade  i  and  muft  there  be  no  mo- 
ney made  of  it  ?  I  anfwer,  quite  the  contrary.  It  is  fit 
th^  kingdom  Ihould  make  ufe  of  the  treafure  it  has.  It 
is  necelfary  your  gold  iliould  be  coined,  and  have  the 
king's,  ftamp  upon  it,  to  fecure  men  in  receiving  it, 
that  there  is  fo  much  gold  in  each  piece.  But  it  is  not 
^eceffary  that  it  ihould  have  a  fixed  value  fet  on  it,  by 
public  authority  :  it  is  not  convenient  that  it  fliould,  in 
j.ts  varying  proportion^  have  a  fettjed  price.     Let  gold, 
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as  other  commodities,  find  its  own  rate.     And  wh^n, 
by  the  king's  image  and  infcription,  it  carries  with  it  a 
public  alTurance  of  its  weight  and  finenefs ;  the  gold 
iTioney,  fo  coined,  will  never  fail  to  pafs  at  the  known 
market  rates,  as  readily  as  any  other  fpecies  of  your 
money.     Twenty  guineas,  though  deligned  at  firll  for 
2ol.  go  now  as  current  for  21 1.  los.  as  any  other  money, 
and  fometimes  for  more,  as  the  rate  varies.     The  value^ 
or  price,  of  any  thing,  being  only  the  rcfpeclive  efti- 
mate  it  bears  to  fome  other,  which  it  comes  in  compe^ 
tition  with,  can  only  be  known  by  the  quantity  of  the 
one,  which  will  exchange  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
other.     There  being  no  two  things  in  nature,  whofe 
proportion  and  ufe  does  not  vary,  it  is  impoflible  to  fet 
a  Handing,  regular  price  between  them.     The  growing 
plenty,  or  fcarcity,  of  either  in  the  market,  (whereby 
I  mean  the  ordinary  place,  where  they  are  to  be  had  iii 
traffic)  or  the  real  ufe,  or  changing  fafhion  of  the  place, 
bringing  either  of  them  m^ore  into  demand  than  for- 
merly, prefently  varies  the  refpedlive  value  of  any  two 
things.     You  will  as  fruitlefsly  endeavour  to  keep  two 
different  things  fleadily  at  the  fame  price  one  with  ano- 
ther, as  to  keep  two  things  in  an  ^equilibrium,  where 
their  varying  weights  depend  on  different  caufes.     Put 
a  piece  of  fpunge  in  one  fcale,  and  an  exacl  counter- 
poife  of  filver  in  the  other  ;  you  will  be  mightily  mif- 
taken  if  you  imagine,  that  becaufe  they  are  to-day  equal, 
they  fnall  always  remain  fo.     The  weight  of  the  fpunge 
varying  with  every  change  of  moifture  in  the  air,  the 
lilver,  in  the  oppoiite  fcale,    will  fometimes  rife  and 
fometimes  fall.     This  is  juft  the  ftate  of  iilver  and  gold, 
in  regard  of  their  mutual^value.     Their  proportion,  or 
ufe,  may,  nay  conftantly  does  vary,  and   with  it  their 
price.     For,  being  eftimated  one,  in  reference  to  the 
other,  they  are,  as  it  were,  put  in  oppofite  fcales  ;  and 
as  the  one  rifes  the  other  falls,  and  fo  on  the  contrary. 

Farthings,  made  of  a  bafer  metal,  may  on  this  ac- 
count too  deferve  your  confideration.  For  whatfoever 
coin  you  make  current,  above  the  intrinlic  value,  will 
always  be  damage  to  the  public,  whoever  get  by  it. 
But  of  this  I  fliall  not,  at  prefent,  enter  into  a  more 
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particular  inquiry ;  only  this  I  will  confidently  affirm, 
that  it  is  the  intcreft  of  every  country,  that  all  the  cur- 
rent money  of  it  fhould  be  of  one  and  the  fame  me- 
tal ;  that  the  feveral  fpecies  fliould  be  of  the  fame  alloy, 
and  none  of  a  bafer  mixture  :  and  that  the  fiandard, 
once  thus  fettled,  fhould  be  inviolably  and  immutably 
kept  to  perpetuity.  For,  whenever  that  is  altered,  upon 
what  pretence  foever,  the  public  will  lofe  by  it. 

Since  then  it  will  neither  bring  us  in  more  money, 
bullion,  or  trade ;  nor  keep  what  we  have  here, 
nor  hinder  our  weighty  money,  of  what  denomination 
foever,  from  being  melted  ;  to  what  purpofe  ihould  the 
kingdom  be  at  the  charge  of  coining  all  our  mo- 
ney anew  ?  For  I  do  not  fuppofe  any  body  can  propofe, 
that  we  fhould  have  tw^o  forts  of  money,  at  the  fame 
time,  one  heavier,  and  the  other  lighter,  as  it  comes 
from  the  mint ;  that  is  very  abfurd  to  imagine.  So  that 
if  all  your  old  money  mufb  be  coined  over  again  ;  it 
will  indeed  be  fome  advantage,  and  that  a  very  confi- 
derable  one,  to  the  officers  of  the  mint.  For  they  being 
allowed  3s.  6d.  (it  fliould  be  lixteen-pence  half-penny), 
for  the  coinage  of  every  pound  troy,  which  is  very 
near  five  and  an  half  per  cent,  if  our  money  be  fix  mil- 
lions, and  muft  be  coined  all  over  again,  it  w^ill  cofb 
•the  nation  to  the  mint  three  hundred  thirty  thoufand 
pounds.  One  hundred  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  if  the 
clipped  money  muft  efcape,  becaufe  it  is  already  as  light 
as  your  new  iiandard ;  do  you  not  own  that  this  defign 
of  new  coinage  is  jufh  of  the  nature  of  clipping? 

This  bufinefs  of  money  and  coinage  is  by  fome  men, 
and  amongft  them  fome  very  ingenious  perfons,  thought 
a  great  myftery,  and  very  hard  to  be  underftood.  Not 
that  truly  in  itfelf  it  is  fo,  but  becaufe  interefted  peo- 
ple, that  treat  of  it,  wrap  up  the  fecret,  they  make  ad- 
vantage of,  in  a  myftical,  obfcure,  and  unintelligible 
way  of  talking;  which  men,  from  a  pre-conceived  opi^ 
nion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  fubjedt,  taking  for  fenfe, 
in  a  matter  not  eafy  to  be  penetrated,  but  by  the  men 
of  art,  let  pafs  for  current,  without  examination. 
Whereas,  would  they  look  into  thofe  difcourfes,  and 
inquire  what  meaning  their  words  have^   they  would 
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find,  for  the  mofl  part,  either  their  politions  to  be  falfe, 
their  deductions  to  be  wrong,  or  (which  often  happens) 
their  words  to  have  no  dillindl:  meaning  at  all.  Where 
none  of  thefe  be,  there  their  plain,  true,  houeft  fenfe, 
would  prove  verv  eafy  and  intelligible,  if  exprefied  in 
ordinary  and  direct  language. 

That  this  is  fo,  I  fnall  fhiow,  by  examining  a  printed 
fheet  on  this  fubjecft;  intitled,  **  Remarks  on  a  paper 
given  in  to  the  lords,  &:c.'* 

Rem.  ''  It  is  certain.  That  what  place  focvcr  will 
*'  give  mofl  for  iilver  by  weight,  it  will  thither  be  car- 
*'  ried  and  fold  :  and  if  of  the  money  which  now  pafTes 
'*  in  England,  there  can  be  5s.  5d.  the  ounce  given 
''  for  flandard  filver  at  the  muit,  when  but  5s.  4d.  of 
**  the  very  fame  can  be  given  elfewhere  for  it,  it  will 
''  certainly  be  brought  to  the  mint ;  and  when  coined, 
^^  cannot  be  fold  (having  one  penny  over- value  fet 
*^  upon  it  by  the  ounce)  lor  the  fame  that  other  plate 
*'  may  be  bought  for,  fo  will  be  left  unmelted  ;  at  leall, 
'^  it  will  be  the  intcrefc  of  any  exporter  to  buy  plate 
*'  to  fend  out,  before  money  ;  whereas  now  it  is  his 
**  interefl:  to  buy  m^oney,  to  fend  out  before  plate." 

Anfw.  The  author  would  do  well  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible, how,  *'  of  the  m.oney  that  now  paffes  in  Eng- 
'  land,  at  the  mint  can  be  given  5s.  5d.  the  ounce  for 
'  ftandard  lilver,  when  but  5s.  4a.  of  the  fame  money 
'  can  be  given  elfewhere  for  it."     Next,  *'  How  it  has 
'  one  penny  over-value  {tl  upon  it  by  the  ounce,  fo 
'  thatj  when  coined,  it  cannot  be  fold."     This,  to  an 
ordinary  reader,  looks  very  myfterious  ;  and,  1  fear^  is 
fo,  as  either  lignifying  nothing  at  all,  or  nothing  that 
will  hold.     For 

I.  I  alk.  Who  it  is  at  the  mint,  that  *'  can  give  5s. 
"  5d.  the  ounce  for  flandard  filver,  when  no-body  elfe 
"  can  give  above  5s.  4d  ?"  Is  it  the  king,  or  is  it  the 
mafter-worker,  or  any  of  the  officers  ?  For  to  give  5s.  5d. 
for  what  will  yield  but  5s.  4d.  to  any  body  elfe,  is  to 
give  one  fixty-fifth  part  more  than  it  is  worth.  For  fo 
much  every  thing  is  worth,  as  it  will  yield.  And  I  do 
not  fee  how  this  can  turn  to  account  to  the  king,  or  be 
borne  by  any  body  elfe. 

.     ?.  I  afk. 
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1.  I  afk.  How  a  penny  over-value  can  be  fct  upon  it 
by  the  ounce,  fo  ''  that  it  cannot  be  fold?"  This  is 
fo  myilerious,  that  I  think  it  near  impolTible.  For  an 
/equal  quantity  of  ftandard  lilver  will  always  be  juft  worth 
an  equal  quantity  of  ftandard  filver.  And  it  is  utterly 
impoflible  to  make  iixty-four  parts  of  ftandard  filver 
equal  to,  or  worth,  ftxty-five  parts  of  the  fame  ftandard 
filver  ;  which  is  meant  by  "  fetting  a  penny  over-value 
*'  upon  it  by  the  ounce,'*  if  that  has  any  meaning  at 
all.  Indeed,  by  the  workmanftiip  of  it,  fixty-four 
ounces  of  ftandard  filver  may  be  made  not  only  worth 
fixty-five  ounces,  but  feventy  or  eighty.  But  the  coin- 
;age,  which  is  all  the  workmanfnip  here,  being  paid  for 
by  a  tax,  I  do  not  fee  how  that  can  be  reckoned  at  all : 
pr  if  it  be,  it  muft  raife  every  5s.  4d.  coined  to  above 
5s.  5d.  If  I  carry  ftxty-four  ounces  of  ftandard  lilver 
in  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  fhall  I  not  have 
juft  64  ounces  back  again  for  it  in  coin?  And  if  fo,  caa 
thefe  fixty-four  ounces  of  coined  ftandard  filver  be  pof- 
fibly  made  worth  ftxty-five  ounces  of  the  fame  ftandard 
filver  uncoined,  when  they  coft  iPiC  no  more ;  and  I 
can,  for  barely  going  to  the  mint,  have  ftxty-four  ounces 
of  ftandard  filver  in  bullion  turned  into  coin  ?  Cheap- 
nefs  of  coinage  in  England,  where  it  cofts  nothing, 
will  indeed  nnake  money  be  fooner  brought  to  the  mint, 
than  any  where  elfe  ,•  becaufe  there  I  have  the  conve- 
nience of  having  it  made  into  money  for  nothing.  But 
this  will  no  more  keep  it  in  England  than  if  it  were 
perfedt  bullion.  Nor  will  it  hinder  it  from  being  melted 
down^  becaufe  it  coft  no  more  in  coin  than  in  bullion: 
and  this  equally,  whether  your  pieces  of  the  fame  de- 
nomination be  lighter,  heavier,  or  juft  as  they  were 
before.  This  being  explained,  it  will  be  eafy  to  fee, 
whether  the  other  things  faid  in  the  fame  paragraph  be 
true  or  falfe,  and  particularly,  whether  '*  it  will  be 
*'  the  intereft  of  every  exporter  to  buy  plate  to  fenci 
*^  out  before  money." 

Rem.  *'  It  is  only  barely  afterted,  That  if  filvcr  be 
*'  x^ifed  at  the  mint,  that  it  will  rife  elfewhere  above 
'*  it;  but  can  never  be  known  till  it  be  tried." 

Anfw. 
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Anfw.  The  author  tells  us,  in  the  lad  paragraph, 
that  lilver,  that  is  worth  '*"  but  5s.  2d.  per  ounce  at  the 
''  mint,  is  worth  5s.  4d.  elfewhere."  This,  how  true, 
or  what  inconvenience  it  hath,  I  will  not  here  examine. 
But,  be  the  inconvenience  of  it  what  it  will,  this  raifmg 
the  money  he  propofes  as  a  remedy  :  and  to  thofe  who 
fay,  upon  raihng  our  money,  filver  will  rife  too,  he 
makes  this  anfwer,  that  *^  it  can  never  be  known  whe- 
*'  ther  it  will  or  no,  till  it  be  tried."  To  which  I  re- 
ply. That  it  may  be  known  as  certainly  without  trial, 
as  ic  can,  that  two  pieces  of  filver  that  weighed  equally 
yerterday,  will  weigh  equally  again  to-morrow  in  the 
fame  fcales. 

**^  There  is  filver  (fays  our  author)  whereof  an  ounce 
*'  (i.  e.  480  grains)  will  change  for  5s.  4d."  (i.  e.  496 
grains)  of  our  ftandard  filver  coined.  To-morrow  you 
coin  your  money  lighter;  fo  that  then  5s.  4d.  will  have 
but  472  grains  of  coined  ftandard  filver  in  it.  Can  it 
not  then  be  known,  without  trial,  whether  that  ounce 
of  filver,  which  to-day  will  change  for  496  grains  of 
ftandard  filver  coined,  will  change  to-morrow  but  for 
472  grains  of  the  fame  flandard  filver  coined  ?  Or  can 
any  one  imagine  that  480  grains  of  the  fame  filver, 
which  to-day  are  worth  496  grains  of  our  coined  filver, 
"will  to-morrow  be  worth  but  472  grains  of  the  famie 
filver,  a  little  differently  coined  ?  He  that  can  have  a 
doubt  about  this  till  it  be  tried,  may  as  well  demand  a 
trial  to  be  made,  to  prove,  that  the  fame  thing  is  ^equi- 
ponderant,  or  equivalent  to  itfelf.  For  I  think  it  is  as 
clear,  that  472  grains  of  filver  are  aequiponderant  to 
496  grains  of  filver,  as  that  an  ounce  of  filver,  that  is 
to-day  worth  496  grains  of  ftandard  filver,  fliould  to- 
morrow be  worth  but  472  grains  of  the  fame  ftandard 
iilver,  all  circumflances  remaining  the  fame,  but  the 
different  weight  of  the  pieces  flamped  :  which  is  that 
our  author  afferts,  when  he  fays.  That  it  is  only  barely 
afferted,  &c.  What  has  been  faid  to  this,  may  ferve 
alfo  for  an  anfwer  to  the  next  paragraph.  Only  I  de- 
lire  it  may  be  taken  notice  of,  that  the  author  feems  to 
infinuate,  that  filver  goes  not  in  England,  as  in  foreign 
parts,  by  weight :  which  is  a  very  dangerous,  as  well 

as 
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as  falfe  pofition  ;  and  whichj  if  allowed,  may  let  into 
our  mint  what  corruption  and  debafing  of  our  money 
one  pleafes. 

Rem.  ''  That  our  trade  hath  heretofore  furniihed  us 
"  with  an  overplus,  brought  home  in  gold  and  filver, 
'*  is  true  :  but  that  we  bring  home  from  any  place  more 
*■'  goods  than  we  now  export  to  it,  I  do  not  conceive 
^'  to  be  fo.  And  more  goods  might  be  fent  to  thofe 
'*  parts ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  great  value  of  iilver  in 
*■'  this  part  of  the  world,  more  money  is  to  be  got  by 
^'  exporting  filver,  than  by  any  other  thing  that  can  be 
*'  fent :  and  that  is  the  reafon  of  it.  And  for  its  being 
*'  melted  down,  -and  fent  out,  becaufe  it  is  fo  heavy,  is 
*'  not  by  their  paper  denied.'' 

Anfw.  "  That  we  bring  home  from  any  place  more 
^^  goods  than  we  now  export,  (the  author  tells  us)  he 
*^  doth  not  conceive." 

Would  he  had  told  us  a  reafon  for  his  conceit.  But 
fince  the  money  of  any  country  is  not  prefently  to  be 
changed,  upon  any  private  man's  groundlefs  conceit,  I 
fuppofe  this  argument  will  not  be  of  much  w^eight  with 
many  men.  I  make  bold  to  call  it  a  groundlefs  con- 
ceit :  for  if  the  author  pleafe  to  remember  the  great 
fums  of  money  are  carried  every  year  to  the  Eaft-Indies, 
for  w^hich  we  bring  home  confumable  commodities ; 
(though  I  mufb  own  it  pays  us  again  with  advantage) 
or  if  he  will  examine,  how  much  only  two  commodi- 
ties, wholly  confumed  here,  coll  us  yearly  in  money, 
f  I  mean  Canary  wine  and  currants)  more  than  we  pay 
for,  with  goods  exported  to  the  Canaries  and  Zant ; 
belides  the  over-balance  of  trade  upon  us  in  feveral  other 
places,  he  will  have  little  reafon  to  fay,  ^*  he  doth  not 
''  conceive  we  bring  home  from  any  place  more  goods 
*■'  than  we  now  export  to  it." 

''  As  to  what  he  fays,  concerning  the  melting  down 
""  and  exporting  our  money,  becaufe  it  is  heavy  :'*  if 
by  heavy  he  means,  becaufe  our  crown-pieces  (and  the 
reft  of  our  fpecies  of  money  in  proportion)  are  23  or 
24  grains  heavier  than  he  would  have  them  coined  :  this, 
whoever  grants  it,  I  deny  upon  grounds,  w^hich,  I  fup-% 
pofe,  when  examined,  wall  be  found  clear  and  evident. 

Indeed^. 
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Indeed,  \\'hen  your  debts  beyond  fea,  to  anfwer  the 
over-balance  of  foreign  importations,  call  for  your  mo- 
ney, it  is  certain  the  heavy  money,  which  has  the  full 
flandard  weight,  will  be  melted  down  and  carried  away ; 
becaufe  foreigners  value  not  your  ftamp,  or  denomina, 
tion,  but  your  iilver. 

He  would  do  well  to  tell  us  what  he  means  by  ''  the 
*'  great  value  of  filver  in  this  part  of  the  world."  For 
he  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  caufe  that  draws  away  our  money- 
more  now  than  formerly,  or  elfe  it  might  as  well  have 
been  omitted  as  mentioned  in  this  place  :  and  if  he 
mean,  hy  this  part  of  the  world,  England  ;  it  is  fcarce 
fenfe  to  fay,  that  the  great  value  of  iilver  in  England 
fhould  draw  filver  out  of  England.  If  he  means  the 
neighbouring  countries  to  England,  he  fliould  have  faid 
it,  and  not  doubtfully  this  part  of  the  world.  But  let 
him,  by  this  part  of  the  world,  mean  what  he  will,  I 
(dare  fay  every  one  will  agree,  that  filver  is  not  more 
valued  in  this,  than  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  nor 
in  this  age,  more  than  in  our  grandfathers  days. 

I  am  forry,  if  it  be  true,  what  he  tells  us.  That 
"  more  money  is  to  be  got  by  exportation  of  filver, 
'*'  than  by  any  other  thing  that  can  be  fent."  This 
is  an  evidence,  that  ^^  we  bring  home  more  goods  than 
''  we  export."  For,  till  that  happens,  and  has  brought 
]us  in  debt  beyond  fea,  filver  will  not  be  exported  ;  but 
jhe  overplus  of  people's  gain,  being  generally  laid  up 
in  filver,  it  will  be  brought  home  in  Iilver ;  and  fo 
our  people  will  value  it  as  much  as  any  other,  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

The  truth  of  the  cafe  in  fhort  is  this.  Whenever  we, 
by  a  lofing  trade,  contrad:  debts  with  our  neighbours, 
they  will  put  a  great  value  on  our  filver,  and  "  more 
*'  money  will  be  got  by  tranfporting  filver  than  any 
*'  thing  can  be  fent :"  which  comes  about  thus :  Sup- 
pofe  that  by  an  over-balance  of  their  trade  (whether 
by  a  fale  of  pepper,  fpices,  and  other  Eaft-India  com- 
modities, it  matters  not)  we  have  received  great  quan- 
tities of  goods,  within  thefe  two  or  three  months  from 
Holland,  and  fent  but  little  thither ;  fo  that  the  accounts 
balanced,  between  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  the 

United 
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United  Provinces,  v/e  of  England  were  a  million  in 
their  debt :  what  would  follow  from  hence?  This ;  That 
thcfc  Dutch  creditors,  defiring  to  have  what  is  due  to 
them,  give  orders  to  their  faclors  and  correfpondents 
here,  to  i-eturn  it  to  them.  For  inquiring  as  we  do, 
what  are  the  effects  of  an  over-balance  of  trade,  we  mui^ 
not  fuppofe  they  invelt  their  debts  in  commodities,  and 
return  their  effects  that  w^ay.  A  million  then  being  to 
be  returned  from  England  to  Holland  in  money,  every 
one  feeks  bills  of  exchange  ;  but  Englifhmen  not  having 
debts  in  Holland  to  anfwer  this  million,  or  any  the 
lead  part  of  it,  bills  are  not  to  be  got.  This  prefently 
makes  the  exchange  very  high :  upon  which  the  bankers, 
tsic,  who  have  the  command  of  great  quantities  of  mo- 
ney and  bullion,  fend  that  away  to  Holland  in  fpecie, 
and  fo  take  money  here  to  pay  it  again  there,  upoii' 
their  bills,  at  fuch  a  rate  of  exchange,  as  gives  them 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  czc.  per  cent,  profit :  and  thus  fome- 
times  a  5s.  piece  of  our  milled  money  may  truly  be 
faid  to  be  worth  5s.  3d.  4d.  6d.  9d.  in  Holland.  And 
if  this  be  "  the  great  value  of  filver  in  this  part 
*'  of  the  world,"  I  eafily  grant  it  him.  But  this  great 
value  is  to  be  remedied,  not  by  the  alteration  of  our 
mint,  but  by  the  regulation  and  balance  of  our  trade. 
For  be  your  coin  what  it  will,  our  neighbours,  if  they 
over-balance  us  in  trade,  w^ill  not  only  have  a  great  value 
for  our  filver,  but  get  it  too ;  and  there  will  be  ''  more 
^'  to  be  got,  by  exporting  filver  to  them,  than  by  any 
*'  other  thing  can  be  fent.*' 

Rem.  ''  The  alterations  of  the  coins  in  Spain  and 
^'  Portugal  are  no  way  at  all  like  this.  For  there  they 
*'  altered  in  denomination  near  half,  to  deceive  thofe  they 
''  paid,  wdth  paying  thofe,  to  w^hom  they  ow^ed  one 
^'  ounce  of  filver,  but  half  an  ounce  for  it.  But,  in 
"  the  alteration  here  defigned,  to  whoever  an  ounce  cf 
'^filver  was  owing,  an  ounce  will  be  paid  in  this  mo- 
*'  ney ;  it  being  here  only  defigned,  that  an  ounce  of 
*'  money  fhould  equal  an  ounce  of  filver  in  value,  at 
^^  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  which  now  it  does  not.'* 

Anfw.  In  this  paragraph  the  author  confefTes  the  al- 
teration of  the  coin  in  Spain  and  Pgrtugal  was  a  cheat ; 

but 
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but  the  ''alteration  here  defigned,  he  fays,  is  not:'* 
but  the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is  admirable :  viz.  *'  Be- 
''  caufe  they  there  altered  in  denomination  near  half/' 
and  here  denomination  is  altered  but  five  per  cent,  for 
fo  in  truth  it  is,  whatever  be  defigned.  As  if  fifty  per 
cent,  were  a  cheat,  but  five  per  cent,  were  not ;  be- 
caufe  perhaps  lefs  perceivable.  For  the  two  things, 
that  are  pretended  to  be  done  here  by  this  new  coinage, 
I  fear  will  both  fail,  viz.  i.  That  ''  to  whomfoever  an 
*'  ounce  of  filver  is  owing,  an  ounce  of  filver  fliall  be 
''  paid  in  this  money.'*  For  w^hen  an  ounce  of  filver 
is  coined,  as  is  propofed,  into  5s.  5d.  (which  is  to  make 
our  money  five  per  cent,  lighter  than  it  is  now)  I  that 
am  to  receive  lool.  per  ann.  fee-farm  rent ;  fhall  I  in 
this  new  money  receive  105I.  or  barely  lOol.  ?  The  firfl 
I  think  will  ly^l  be  faid.  For  if  by  law  you  have  made 
it  lool.  it  is  certain  the  tenant  will  pay  me  no  more. 
If  you  do  not  mean  that  400  crowns,  or  2000  fhil lings 
of  your  new  coin  Ihiall  be  lOol.  but  there  mufl  be  five 
per  cent,  in  tale  added  to  every  100,  you  are  at  the 
charge  of  new^  coinage  to  no  other  purpofe  but  to  breed 
confufion.  If  I  mull:  receive  lOol.  by  tale  of  this  new 
money  for  my  fee-farm  rent,  it  is  demonftration  that  I 
lofe  five  ounces  per  cent,  of  the  filver  that  w^as  due  to 
me.  This  a  little  lower  he  confeffes  in  thefe  words, 
*'  That  where  a  man  has  a  rent-SEC,  that  can  never  be 
''  more,  this  may  fomewhat  affedl  it,  but  fo  very  little, 
*'  that  it  will  fcarce  ever  at  all  be  perceived.'*  This 
very  little  is  five  per  cent,  and  if  a  man  be  cheated  of 
that,  fo  he  perceives  it  not,  it  goes  for  nothing.  But 
this  lofs  will  not  affedt  only  fuch  rents  as  can  never  be 
more,  but  all  payments  whatfoever,  that  are  contradted 
for,  before  this  alteration  of  our  money. 

2.  If  it  be  true,  what  he  afhrms,  *'  That  an  ounce 
*'  of  money  doth  equal  an  ounce  of  filver  in  value  abroad, 
'*  but  not  at  home;"  then  this  part  of  the  undertaking 
will  alfo  fail.  For  I  deny  that  the  flamp  on  our  money 
docs  any  more  debafe  it  here  at  home,  than  abroad,  or 
make  the  filver  in  our  money  not  equal  in  value  to  the 
fame  weight  of  filver  every  where.  The  author  would 
3  have 
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hav^e  done  well  to  have  made  it  out,    and  not  left  fo 
great  a  pai-adox  only  to  the  credit  of  a  fingle  aflertion. 

Rem.  ''And  for  what  is  faid  in  this  bill  to  prevent 
*'  exportation,  relates  only  to  the  keeping  in  our  coin 
*'  and  bullion,  and  leaves  all  foreign  to  be  exported 
'<  ftill.'' 

Anfvv.  What  the  author  means  by  our  own  and  foreign, 
bullion,  will  need  fome  explication. 

Rem.  "  There  is  now  no  fuch  thing  as  payments  in 
''  weighty  and  milled  money." 

Anfw.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  in  town,  who  ^o 
not  very  often  receive  a  milled  crown  for  5s.  and  a 
milled  half-crown  for  2s.  6d.  But  he  means,  I  fuppofe, 
in  great  and  entire  fums  of  milled  money.  But  I  afk, 
if  all  the  clipped  m^oney  were  called  in,  whether  thea 
all  the  payments  m  ould  not  be  in  weighty  money  ;  and 
that  not  being  called  in,  whether  if  it  be  lighter  than 
your  new  milled  money,  the  new  milled  money  will  not 
be  melted  down  as  much  as  the  old  ?  Which  I  think  the 
author  there  confefles,  or  elfe  I  underftand  him  not. 

Rem.  '' Nor  will  this  anyway  interrupt  trade;  for 
*'  trade  will  find  its  own  courfe ;  the  denomination  of 
*'  money  in  any  country  no  way  concerning  that.** 

Anfw.  The  denomination  to  a  certain  weight  of  mo- 
ney, in  all  countries,  concerns  trade;  and  the  alteration 
of  that  necefTarily  brings  difturbance  to  it. 

Rem.  '*  For  if  fo  be  it  occafions  the  coining  more 
*'  money." 

Anfw.  He  talks  as  if  it  would  be  ^'  the  occafion  of 
*'  coining  more  money.'*  Out  of  what  ?  Out  of  money 
already  coined,  or  out  of  bullion  ?  For  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  where  it  is. 

Rem.  ^'  It  may  be  fome  gain  to  thofe  that  will  ven- 
*'  ture  to  melt  down  the  coin,  but  very  fmall  lofs  (if 
*'  any)  to  thofe  that  fhall  be  paid  in  the  new :  it  is  not 
'^  to  be  denied,  but  that  where  any  man  has  a  rent-sEC, 
*^  that  can  never  be  more,  this  may  fomewhat  affecl  it; 
*'  but  fo  very  little,  it  will  fcarce  ever  at  all  be  per- 
*'  ceived.*' 

Anfw.  As  much  as  it  will  be  gain  to  melt  down  their 
coin,  fo  much  lofs  will  it  be  to  thofe  v/ho  are  paid  in 

new. 
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new,  viz.  five  per  cent,  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  more  thaii 
the  author  would  be  willing  to  lofe,  unlefs  he  get  by 
it  another  way. 

Rem.  ''  And  if  the  alteration  defigned  fliould  have 
'^  the  effect  of  making  our  native  commodities  any 
*'  ways  dearer — ." 

Anfw.  Here  our  author  confelTes,  that  proportion- 
ably  as  your  money  is  railed,  the  price  of  other  things 
will  be  raifed  too.     But  to  make  amends,  he  fays. 

Rem.  "  It  does  at  the  fame  time  make  the  land  which 
*'  produces  them  of  m.ore  than  fo  much  more  in  value.'* 

Anfw.  This  ^'  more  than  fo  much  more  in  value," 
is  more  than  our  author,  or  any  body  elfe  for  him,  will 
ever  be  able  to  make  out. 

The  price  of  things  will  always  be  ellimated  by  the 
quantity  of  filver  given  in  exchange  for  them.      And 
if  you  make  your  money  lefs  in  weight,  it  muft  be  made 
up  in  tale.      This  is  all  this  great  myftery  of  railing 
money,  and  railing  land.     For  example  :  the  manor  of 
Blackacre  would  yefterday  have  yielded  one  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  which  crown-pieces,  let  us   fuppofe 
immero  rotimdo  to  weigh  each  of  them  an  ounce  of  liand- 
ard  filver.     To-day  your  new  coin  comes  in  play,  which 
is  5  per  cent,  lighter.     There  is  your  money  raifed  :  the 
land  now  at  fale  yields  one  hundred  and  hw^  thoufand 
crowns,  which  is  jufl  the  fame  one  hundred  thoufand 
ounces  of  fbandard  filver.     There  is  the  land   raifed. 
And  is  not  this  an  admirable  invention,  for  which  the 
public   ought  to  be  at   above   one  hundred    thoufand 
pounds  charge  for  new  coinage,  and  all  your  commerce 
put  in  diforder  ?  And  then  to  recommend  this  invention, 
you  are  told,  as  a  great  fecret.  That,  ''  had  not  money, 
*'  from  time  to  time,  been  raifed  in  its  denomination, 
*'  lands  had  not  fo  ri fen  too:'*  which  is   to  fay.  Had 
not  your  money  been  made  lighter,  fewer  pieces  of  it 
would  have  bought  as  much  land  as  a  greater  number 
does  now. 

Rem.  *'  The  lofs  of  payments,  there  fpokeh  of,  will., 
^^  in  no  fort,  be  fo  great,  as  if  the  parties,  to  whom  thefe 
"  debts  are  owing,  were  now  bound  to  receive  them  in 
**  the  money  that  now  palles,    and  then  to  melt  the 

^*  fame 
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*'  fame  down ;    fo  at  this  they  v^U  have  no  caufe  to 
'^  complain." 

Anfw.  A  very  good  argument !  the  clippers  have 
robbed  the  public  of  a  good  part  of  their  money  (which 
men  will,  fome  time  or  other,  find  in  the  payments 
they  receive)  and  it  is  dehred  the  miint  may  have  a  li- 
berty to  be  beforehand  uith  thofe,  to  whom  debts  are 
owing.  They  are  told,  they  will  have  no  reafon  to  comi- 
plainof  it,  v.  ho  fuffer  this  lofs,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  great 
as  the  other.  The  damage  is  already  done  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  clipping.  Where  at  laft  it  will  light,  I  cannot 
tell.  But  men,  who  receive  clipped  money,  not  being 
forced  to  melt  it  down,  do  not  yet  receive  any  lofs  by 
it.  When  clipped  money  will  no  longer  change  for 
weighty,  then  thofe,-  who  have  clipped  money  in  their 
hands,  v/ ill  find  the  lofs  of  it. 

Rem.  *'  It  vvili  make  the  cuficmiS  better  paid,  be- 
"  caufe  there  will  be  more  mjoney." 

Anfw.  That  there  v/ill  be  miore  money  in  tale,  it  is 
pofhble:  that  there  will  be  more  money  m  weight  and 
worth,  the  author  ought  to  ihow.  And  then,  whatever 
becomes  of  the  cuiloms,  (which  I  ao  not  hear  are  un- 
paid nov/)  the  king  will  lofe  in  the  excife  above  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  For  in  all  taxes  where  fo 
many  pounds,  Ihillings,  or  pence  are  determined  by  the 
law  to  be  paid,  there  the  king  will  lofc  5  per  cent.  The 
author  here,  as  in  other  places,  gives  a  gcod  reafon  for 
it  :  for,  *^  his  majeily  being  to  pay  away  this  m.oney  by 
*'  tale,  as  he  receives  it,  ic  will  be  to  him  no  lofs  at 
''  all." 

As  if  my  receivin;^  my  rents  in  full  tale,  but  in  mo- 
ney of  undervalue  five  per  cent,  were  not  \o  much  lofs 
to  me,  becaufe  I  wt.s  to  pay  it  away  again  by  tale.  Try 
it  at  50  per  cent,  the  odds  only  is.  That  one  being 
greater  than  the  other,  would  miake  more  noife.  But 
the  author's  great  refuge  in  this  is.  That  it  will  not  be 
perceived. 

Rem.  '^  If  all  foreign  commodities  were  to  be  pui*- 
'^  chafed  with  this  nevv^  fpecies  of  m.oney  fent  out;  we 
*'  agree.  That  v/ith  lool.  of  it,  there  could  net  be  {o 
*'  nuich  filver,  or  other  commodities  bought,  as  with 
"   lOol.   in  crown-pieces,  as  now  coined,  becaufe  they 

Vol.  IV.  I  ^  *^  would 
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•^  would  be  heavier  ;  and  all  coin,  in  any  kingdom  but 
^'  where  it  is  coined,  only  goes  by  weight ;  and  for  the 
*'  fame  weight  of  lilver,  the  fame  every  where  ftill  will 
*'  be  bought ;  and  fo  there  will,  with  the  fame  quan- 
*'  tity  of  goods.  And  if  thofe  goods  (hould  coil  5  per 
*'  cent,  more  here  in  England  than  heretofore,  and 
*'  yield  but  the  fame  money  (we  mean  by  the  ounce 
*'  abroad)  the  fame  money,  brought  home  and  coined, 
'^  will  yield  the  importer  five  per  cent,  more  at  the: 
**  mint  than  it  heretofore  could  do,  and  fo  no  damage 
'"  to  the  tnider  at  all.*' 

Anfw.  Here  truth  forces  from  the  author  a  confef- 
fion  of  two  things,  which  demonllrate  the  vanity  and 
ufeleiTnefs  of  the  projecfi:.  i.  That,  upon  this  change 
of  your  coin,  foreign  goods  v/ill  be  raifed.  Your  own 
goods  will  coil  five  per  cent.  more.  So  that  goods  of 
all  kinds  being  thereupon  raifed  ;  wherein  confifts  the 
raifing  of  your  money,  v»'hen  an  ounce  of  flandard  iilver, 
however  minced,  (lamped,  or  denominated,  will  buy 
no  more  comxmodities  than  it  did  before  ?  This  confef- 
lion  alio  fhows  the  falHiood  of  that  dangerous  fuppofi- 
tion.  That  money,  ''  in  the  kingdom  where  it  is  coined, 
*^  goes  not  by  weight,''  i.  e.  is  not  valued  by  its  v/eight. 

Rem.  **  It  is  true,  the  owners  of  filver  will  find  a  good 
'^  market  for  it,  and  no  others  will  be  damaged ;  but, 
''  on  the  contrary,  the  making  plenty  of  money  will  be 
'^  an  advantage  to  all.'* 

Anf^.v.  I  grant  it  true.  That  if  your  money  were  really 
raifed  five  percent,  the  owners  of» filver  would  get  fo 
much  by  it,  by  bringing  it  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 
But  lince,  as  is  confcifed,  commodities  will  (upon  this 
railing  your  money]  b^  raifed  to  five  per  cent,  this  al- 
teration will  be  an  advantage  to  no-bcdy,  but  the  offi- 
cers of  the  mint,  and  hoarders  of  money. 

Rem.  "  When  flandard  filver  v/as  lad  raifed  at  the 
*'  mint,  (which  it  was  from  5s.  to  5s.  and  2d.  the  ounce, 
**  in  the  43d  of  Eliz.)  and,  for  above  forty  years  after, 
'*  lilver  uncoined  was  not  worth  above  4s.  lod.  the 
»'  ounce,  which  occalioned  much  coining  ;  and  of  mo- 
*^  ney,  none  in  thofe  days  was  exported  :  whereas  lilver 
*'  now  is  worth  but  the  very  fame  5s.  2d.  the  ounce 
**  flill  at  the  mint,  and  is  worth  ^s.  4d.  clfcvvhcre.     So 

*'  that 
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*'  that  if  this  bill  now  with  the  lords  does  not  happca 
*'  to  pafs,  there  can  never  any  lilver  be  ever  any  more 
*^  coined  at  the  mint;  and  all  the  milled  money  Vvill, 
*^  in  a  very  little  time  more,  be  defcroyed.'* 

Anfw.  The  reafon  of  fo  much  money  coined  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  afterwards,  was  not  the  lelTcning 
of  your  crown-pieces  from  480  to  462  grains,  and  fo 
proportionably  all  the  rell  of  your  money,  (which  is 
that  the  author  calls  raifmg  flandard  lilver  from  5s.  to 
cs.  2d.  the  ounce)  but  from  the  over-balance  of  vour 
trade,  bringing  them  in  plenty  of  bullion,  and  keeping 
it  here. 

How  flandard  lilver  (for  if  the  author  fpeaks  of  other 
lilver,  it  is  a  fallacy)  fliould  be  v/orth  its  ov/n  vv  eight 
in  ftandard  filvcr  at  the  mint,  (i.  e.  5s.  2d.  the  ounce) 
and  be  v»orth  more  than  its  own  Vv'eight  in  flandard 
lilver,  (i.  e.  5s.  4d.  the  ounce)  in  Lombard-flreet,  is  a 
paradox  that  no-body,  I  think  will  be  able  to  compre- 
hend, till  it  be  better  explained.  It  is  time  to  give  off 
coining,  if  the  value  of  ftandard  filver  be  lellened  by- 
it ;  as  really  it  is,  if  an  ounce  of  coined  ilandard  filver 
will  not  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  uncoined  flandard  fil- 
ver, unlefs  you  add  15  or  16  grains  overplus  to  it:  v/hich  is 
what  the  author  would  have  taken  upon  his  word,  when 
he  fays,  "  Silver  is  worth  five  Ihill^ngs  four-pence  elfe- 
*'  where." 

Five  fhillings  four-pence  of  m.oney  coined  at  the 
mint,  the  author  rsiufb  allow  to  be  at  leaft  495  grains. 
An  ounce  is  but  480  grains.  Wo^n  then  an  ounce  of 
uncoined  ftandard  filver  can  be  Vv'orth  five  ftiiilings 
four-pence,  (i.  e.  how  480  grains  of  uncoined  ftandard 
lilver  can  be  worth  495  grains  of  tlie  fame  ftandard  ftlver, 
coined  into  money)  is  unintelligible  ;  unlefs  the  coinage 
of  our  mint  lelTens  the  value  of  ftandard  filver. 


S  I  R, 

O I  N  and  fntereft  are  two  things  of  fo  great 
moment  to  the  public,  and  of  fo  great  con- 
*'  cernment  in  trade,  that  they  ought  very  accurately 
**  to  be  examined  iato,  and  very  nicely  weighed,  upon 


''  r^o 
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**  any  propofal  of  alteration  to  be  made  in  them.  I 
*'  pretend  not  to  have  treated  of  them  here  as  they 
*^  deferve.  That  mufc  be  the  work  of  an  abler  hand  ; 
•'  I  have  faid  fomething  on  thcfe  fubjech,  becaufe  you 
**■  required  it.  And,  I  hope,  the  readincfs  of  my  obe- 
**  dicnce  will  excufc  to  you  the  faults  1  have  commit- 
*^  ted,  and  airjrc  you  that  I  am. 


^^  S  I  R, 

^^  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

^^JOHN    LOCK  E." 
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SHORT 

OBSERVATIONS 

On  a  Printed  Paper,  entitled. 

For  encouraging  the  coining  filver  money  in  England^ 
and  after  for  keeping  it  here. 

TH  E  author  fays^  *"*■  Silver  yielding  the  propofed 
"  2d.  or  3d.  more  by  the  ounce,  than  it  will  do 
**  by  being  coined  into  money,  there  will  be  none  coined 
^^  into  money  ;  and  matter  of  fad  fliows  there  is  none.'* 
.  It  would  be  hard  to  know  what  he  means,  when  he 
fays,  '^  filver  yields  2d.  or  3d.  more  by  the  ounce,  thaa 
*■'  it  will  do  by  being  coined  into  money  :"  but  that  he 
tells  us  in  plain  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf,  '*  that 
'^  an  ounce  of  filver   uncoined  is  of  2d.  more  value, 
'^  than  after  it  is  coined  it  will  be ;"  which,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  fay,  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  I  affirm  it  is 
impollible  to  be  fo.     For  which  I   fhall  only  give  this 
fhort  reafon,  viz.  Becaufe  the  fbamp  neither  does,  nor 
can  take  av/ay  any  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  filver; 
and  therefore  an  ounce  of  coined  ftandard  filver,  muft 
neceffarily  be  of  equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  uncoined 
fliandard  filver.    For  example  ;  fuppofe  a  goldfmith  has 
a  round  plate  of  flandard  iilver,  juil  of  the  fliape,  fize> 
and  weight  of  a  coined  crown-piece,  which,  for  brevi- 
ty's fake,  we  w^i  11  fuppofe  to  be  an  ounce;  this  ounce 
of  ftandard  filver  is  certainly  of  equal  value  to  any  other 
ounce  of  un wrought  ftandard  filver  in  his  fhop  ;  away 
he  goes  v/ith  his  round  piece  of  filver  to  the  Tower, 
and  has  there  the  ftamp  let  upon  it ;  when  he  brings 
this  numerical  piece  back  again  to  his  fhop  coined,  can 
any  one  imagine,  that  it  is  novv  2d.   lefs  worth  than  it 
was,  when  he  carried  it  out  fmooth,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  i  or,  that  it  is  not  fiill  of  equ^l  value  to  any 
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other  ounce  of  unwrought  llandard  iilver  in  his  fliop? 
He  that-  can  fay  it  is  2d.  lefs  worth,  than  it  was  befoix 
it  had  the  king's  image  and  infcription  on  iu,  may  as 
well  fay,  that  60  grains  of  filver,  brought  from  the 
Tower,  are  worth  but  58  grains  of  filver  m  Lombard- 
Itreet. 

But  the  author  very  warily  limits  this  ill  effecl  of  coin- 
age only  to  England  ;  why  it  is  in  England,  and  not 
every  where,  would  deferve  a  reafon. 

But  let  us  grant  it  to  be  true,  as  cur  author  aliirras> 
that  coined  lilver  in  England  is  one  thirti-eth  worfe,  or 
of  lefs  value,  than  uncoined  ;  the  natural  confequence 
from  this,  if  it  be  true,  is,  that  it  is  very  unfit  that  the 
mint  fliould  be  employed  in  England,  where  it  dv^bafes 
the  iiWer  cue  thirtieth  ;  for,  it  the  llamp  Iciicns  the 
value  of  our  niver  this  year,  it  will  alfo  do  fo  the  next, 
and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  v.orld,  it  always  working 
the  fame  way.  Nor  will  the  altering  the  denomination, 
as  is  propofed,  at  all  help  it. 

But  yet  he  thinks  he  has  fome  proof  for  his  propefi- 
tion,  becaufc  it  is  ixiatter  of  fadi:  that  there  is  no  money 
coined  at  the  mint.  This  is  the  great  grievance,  and 
is  one  indeed,  but  for  a  different  reafon  from  what  fecms 
to  infpire  that  paper. 

The  matter  in  ihort  is  this  ;  England  fending  more 
confumable  commodities  to  Spain  than  it  receives  froin 
thence,  the  merchants,  who  manage  their  trade,  bring 
back  the  overplus  in  bullion,  which,  at  their  return, 
they  fell  as  a  commodity.  The  chapmen,  that  give 
higheft  for  this,  are,  as  in  all  cafes  of  buying  and  felling, 
thofe  who  can  make  moft  profit  by  it  ;  and  thofe  are 
the  returners  of  our  money,  by  exchange,  into  thofe 
countries,  where  our  debts,  any  way  contracted,  m.ake 
a  need  of  it:  for  they  getting  6,  8,  10,  &c.  per  cent, 
according  to  the  v/ant  and  demand  of  money  from  Eng- 
land there,  and  according  to  the  rifque  of  the  fea,  buy 
up  this  bullion,  as  foon  as  it  comes  in,  to  fend  it  to 
their  correfpondents  in  thofe  parts,  to  make  good  their 
credit  for  the  bills  they  have  drawn  on  them,  and  fo 
can  give  more  for  it  than  the  mine-rate,  i.  e.  more 
than  equal  weight  of  milled  money  for  an  equal  weight 

of 
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•of  flandard  bullion  ;  they  being  able  to  make  more  profit 
of  it  by  returns. 

Suppofe  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  Holland  were 
in  a41  other  commodities  equal,  but  that  in  the  laft  Eaft- 
India  fale  we  bous^ht  of  them  of  Eaft-India  comimodi- 
ties  10  the  value  of  a  million,  to  be  paid  in  a  month  ; 
within  a  month  a  million  muft  be  returned  into  Hol- 
land ;  this  prefently  raifes  the  exchange,  and  the  traders 
in  exchange  fell  their  bills  at  high  rates ;  but  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  being  (as  is  fuppofed  in  the  cafe)  equal 
in  all  other  commodities,  this  million  can  no  way  be 
repaid  to  their  ccrrcfpondcnts,  on  whom  thofe  bills  were 
drawn,  but  by  fending  them  m.oney,  or  bullion,  to  re- 
imburfe  them. 

This  is  the  true  reafon  why  the  bullion  brought  from 
Spain  is  not  carried  to  the  mint  to  be  corned,  but  bought 
by  traders  in  foreign  exchange,  and  exported  by  theni, 
to  fupply  the  overplus  of  our  expences  there,  which 
are  not  paid  for  by  our  commodities.  Nor  will  the 
propofed  railing  of  our  money,  as  it  is  called,  whether 
we  coin  our  money  for  the  future  one  thirtieth,  or  one 
tv/entieth,  or  one  half  lighter  than  now  it  is,  bring  one 
ounce  more  to  the  mint  than  now,  whilft  our  aiiairs 
in  this  refped:  remain  in  the  fame  pofture.  And  I  chal- 
lenge the  author  to  fliow  that  it  will  ;  for  faying  is  but 
faying.  Bullion  can  never  come  to  the  mint  to  be  coin- 
ed, W'hilfl:  the  over-balance  of  trade  and  foreign  ex- 
pences are  fo  great,  that  to  fatisfy  them,  not  only  the 
bullion  your  trade  in  fomiC  parts  now  yearly  brings  in, 
but  alfo  fome  of  your  formerly  coined  money  is  requi- 
fite,  and  mufl:  be  fent  out :  but  when  a  change  in  that 
brings  in  and  lodges  bullion  here,  (for  now  it  feems  it 
only  paiTes  through  England)  tlie  increafe  of  filver  and 
gold  ftaying  in  England  will  again  bring  it  to  the  mint 
to  be  coined. 

This  makes  it  eafily  intelligible,  how  comes  it  to  pafs, 
that,  when  now  at  the  mint  they  oan  give  but  5s.  2d. 
per  ounce  for  filver,  they  can  give  5s.  4d.  the  ounce  ia 
Lombard-llreet,  (which  is  what  our  author  means  when 
he  fays,  ''  filver  is  now  worth  but  5s.  2d.  the  ounce  at 
\^  the  mint,  and  is  worth  5s.  4d.  elfewhere.'*)     The 

I  4        '  reafon 
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reafon  whereof  is  plain,  viz.  Becaufe  -the  mint,  giving 
weighty  money  for  bullion,  can  give  fo  much  and  no 
more  for  liiver,  than  it  is  coined  at,  which  is  5s.  2d. 
the  ounce,  the  public  paying  all  the  odds,  that  is  be- 
tween coined  and  uncoined  iilver,  which  is  the  manu- 
faclure  of  coinage  :  but  the  banker,  or  returner  of  -mo- 
ney, having  ufe  for  filver  beyond  fea,  where  he  can 
make  his  profit  of  it,  by  anfwering  bills  of  exchange, 
•  w  hich  he  fells  dear,  mull  either  fend  our  money  in  fpe- 
cie,  or  miclt  down  cur  coin  to  tranfpcrt,  or  cVit  with 
it  buy  bullion. 

The  fending  our  miOney  in  fpccie,  or  melting  it  down, 
has  fome  hazard,  and  therefore,  if  he  could-  have  bul- 
lion for  5s.  2d.  per  ounce,  or  a  little  dearer,  it  is  like 
he  would  alw^ays  rather  choofe  to  e?<change  corn  for 
bullion,  with  fome  little  lofs,  rather  than  run  the  rifque 
•of  melting  it  down  for  exportation. 

But  this  would  fcarce  m.ake  him  pay  2d.  in  the  crown, 
which  is  almod  three  and  an  half  per  cent,  if  there  were 
not  fomething  more  in  it,  than^  barely  the  rifque  of 
m.elting,  or  exportation  ;  and  that  is  the  lightnefs  of 
the  greateil  part  of  our  current  coin.  For  example, 
N.  has  given  bills  for  thirty  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
in  Flanders,  and  {o  has  n(^Qd  of  ten  thoufand  weight  of 
filver  to  be  tranfported  thither  ;  he  has  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  by  him  in  ready  money,  whereof  five 
thoufand  pounds  is  weighty  milled  money  ;  what  ihall 
hindiT  hiin  then  from  throwing  that  into  his  melting- 
pot,  and  fo  reducing  it  to  bullion,  to  be  tranfported? 
Eut  what  fiiall  he  do  for  the  other  tv/enty-five  thou- 
fand pounds,  which,  though  he  has  by  hma,  is  yet  clip- 
ped and  light  money,  that  is  at  lea  ft  twenty  per  cent, 
lighter  than  the  ftandard  ?  If  he  tranfports  or  melts 
-down  this,  there  is  fo  much  clear  lofs  to  him  ;  it  is  there- 
fore more  advantage  to  him  to  buy  bullion  at  5s.  4d. 
the  ounce  with  that  light  money,  than  to^  tranfport,  or 
melt  it  down  J  wherein,  though  the  feller  of  the  bul- 
lion has  lefs  w'eiglit  in  Iilver  than  he  parts  wath,  yet  he 
finds  his  account,  as  much  as  if  he  recived  it  in  weighty 
coin,  whiL^  a  clipped  crown-piece,  or  fhilling,  paffes 
as  well  in  payment  for  any  cohnmodity  here  in  Eng- 
land 
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land  as  a  milled  one.      Thus  our  mint  is  kept  from 
coining.' 

But  this  paper,  For  encouraging  the  coining,  &c. 
would  fain  have  the  in  ill  at  work,  though  there  be  no 
grift  to  be  had,  unlefs  you  grind  over  again  what  is 
ground  already,  and  pay  toll  for  it  a  fecond  time  :  a  pro- 
polition  fit  only  for  the  miller  himfelf  to  make;  for  the 
meaneft  houfewife  in  the  country  would  laugh  at  it,  as 
foon  as  propofed.  However,  the  author  pleafes  him- 
felf, and  thinks  he  has  a  good  argumicnt  to  make  it  pafs, 
viz.  becaufe  the  toll  to  be  paid  for  it  will  not  amount  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  as  is  faid  in 
a  late  treatife  about  railing  the  value  of  money,  p.  170. 
for,  he  fays,  that  writer  is  miftaken,  in  faying  that 
''  3s.  and  6d.  is  allowed  at  the  mint  for  the  coinage  of 
''  every  pound  troy,'*  whereas  there  is  but  fixteen-pence 
halfpenny  there  allowed  for  the  fame  ;  Vhich  fixteen- 
pence  half-penny  being  above  one-third  of  3s.  6d.  it 
follovvs  by  his  own  computation,  that  the  new  coining 
our  m.oney  will  coft  the  nation  above  one  hundred  and 
ten  thoufand  pounds;  a  fm.ail  fum,  in  this  our  plenty 
of  riches,  to  be  laid  out  for  the  purchafmg  thefe  fol- 
lowing inconveniencies,  without  any  the   leaft  advan- 

1.  A  lofs  to  the  king  of  one  thirtieth  (if  you  coin 
your  money  2d.  per  crown,  one  twentieth,  if  you  coin 
your  money  3d.  pea*  crown  lighter]  of  all  his  fianding 
revenue. 

2.  A  like  lofs  of  one  tw^entieth,  or  one  thirtieth,  in 
all  rents  that  are  fettled  ;  for  thefe  have,  during  the 
term,  the  nature  of  rent-fee  :  but  five  per  cent,  lofs  in 
a  man's  income  he  thinks  fo  little,  it  will  not  be  per- 
ceived. 

3.  Trouble  to  merchants  in  their  trade.  Thefe  in- 
conveniencies  he  is  forced  to  allov\^  He  might  have 
faid  diforder  to  all  people  in  their  trade,  though  he  fays 
it  will  be  but  a  little  trouble  to  merchants,  and  without 
any  real  damage  to  trade.  The  author  would  have  done 
well  to  have  made  out  this,  and  a  great  many  other  af- 
fertions  in  that  paper ;  but  faying  is  much  ealier,  if 
that  may  pafs  for  proof. 

Indeed 
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Indeed  he  has,  by  a  ihort  way,  anJCwered  the  boolc 
above-mentioned,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  paper,  in 
thefe  words :  ''  And  he  that  fo  groily  miftakes  in  fa 
*'  material  points  of  what  he  would  aflert,  it  is  plain  is 
*'  not  free  from  miftakes.''  It  does  not  appear  that  he, 
who  publiPned  that  bos)k,  ever  thought  himielf  free  from 
jniftakes  ;  but  he,  that  mifcakes  m  two  material  points, 
may  be  \i\  the  right  in  two  others,  and  thofe  will  ftill 
need  an  anfwer.  But  one  of  thefe  material  points  will, 
I  think,  by  what  is  already  faid,  appear  not  to  be  a 
miitake  ;  and  for  any  thing  the  author  of  the  paper  hath 
faid,  or  can  fay,  it  will  always  be  true,  that  an  ounce 
of  filver  coined,  or  not  coined,  is,  and  eternally  will 
be,  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of  filver.  As  to 
any  other  mifTake,  concerning  the  rate  of  coinage,  it 
js  like  he  had  his  information  from  fome  difmterefled 
pcrfon,  whom  he  thought  worthy  of  credit.  And  whe- 
ther it  be  3s.  6d.  as  he  v.  as  told,  or  only  fixteen-pence 
halfpenny  per  pound  troy,  as  the  paper  fays,  whether 
the  reader  will  believe  the  one,  or  the  other,  or  think 
it  worth  his  more  exadt  inquiry,  this  is  certain,  the 
kingdom,  ought  not  to  be  at  that,  or  any  other  charge, 
where  there  is  no  advantage,  as  there  will  be  none  in 
this  propofed  coinage,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

In  his  anfv/er  to 

ObjecSt.  I.  He  fays  from  Edw.  III.  ''  Silver  has  from 
*^  time  to  time  (as  it  grew  in  efleem)  been  by  degrees 
*^  raifed  in  all  mints."  If  an  ounce  of  lilver  now  not 
exchanging,  or  paying  for  what  one-tenth  of  an  ounce 
"te'ould  have  purchafed  in  Edw.  Illd's  time,  and  fo  being 
ten  times  Icfs  worth  now,  than  it  was  then,  be  growing 
in  efleem,  this  author  is  in  the  right;  elfe  filver  has 
not,  fince  Edw.  Illd's  reign,  from  timx  to  time  grown 
in  efteem.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  afTigns  a  wrong  caufe 
of  raifing  of  filver,  as  he  calls  it,  in  our  mint.  For  if 
growing  thus  in  requell,  i.  e.  by  leiTening  its  value, 
had  been  the  rcafoii  of  altering  our  money,  this  change 
of  coin,  or  laifing  the  denomination  of  filver  in  ours^ 
and  other  mints,  ought  to  have  been  greater  by  much, 
lince  Henry  Vll's  time,  than  it  was  between  that  and 
Edward  llld's  ;  becaufe  the  great  change  of  the  value 
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©.f  filver  has  been  made,  by  the  plenty  of  it  poured  into 
this  part  of  the  world  from  the  Weil-Jndies,  not  dif- 
covered  till  Henry  VIPs  reign.  So  that  I  think  I  may 
i^\y,  that  the  value  of  lilver  from  Edward  III.  to  Henry 
VII.  changed  not  one-tenth,  but  from  Henry  VII.  till 
now  it  changed  above  feven  tenths  ;  and  yet,  money 
having  been  raifed  in  our  mint  two  thirds  iince  Ed- 
ward II Id's  time,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  railing  of 
it  was  before  Henry  VII's  time,  and  a  very  fmall  part 
of  it  fince  ;  fo  that  the  caufe,  inlinuated  by  our  author, 
it  is  evident,  was  not  the  caufe  of  leilening  our  coin  fo 
often,,  whatever  it  was  :  and  it  is  poiTible  there  wanted 
not  men  of  projects  in  thofe  days,  who  for  private  ends> 
by  wrong  fuggeftions,  and  falfe  reafonings,  covered 
with  myfterious  terms,  led  thofe  into  miftakes,  who 
had  not  the  time  and  will  nicely  to  examine ;  though 
a  crown-piece  three  times  as  big  as  one  of  ours  now, 
might,  for  its  fize  alone,  deferve  to  be  reformed. 

To  Objedfc.  2.  he  fays,  ''  The  raifing  the  denomina- 
*^  tion  of  money  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  making  it 
'^  go  for  more  when  coined,  than  its  true  value." 

This,  I  fay,  is  impofTible,  and  delire  the  author  to 
prove  it.  It  did  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  jufl  what  it 
will  do  here  and  every  where ;  it  made  not  the  lilver 
cpined  go  for  more  than  its  value,  in  all  things  to  be 
bought,  but  juft  fo  much  as  the  denomination  was  raifed, 
jufd  fo  much  lefs  of  commodity  had  the  buyer  in  ex- 
change for  it :  as  it  would  be  here,  if  you  faould  coin 
fix-pences  into  fnillings  ;  if  any  one  went  to  miarket 
with  this  new  money,  he  would  find  that,  whereas  he 
had  a  bufliel  of  wheat  lafl:  week  for  eight  fhillings  of  the 
former  coin,  he  Vv^ould  have  now  but  half  a  buibel  for 
eight  of  the  new  Ihillings,  when  the  fame  denomination 
had  but  half  the  quantity  of  lilver.  Indeed  thofe,  who 
Vvcre  to  receive  money  upon  former  contradls,  would 
be  defrauded  of  half  their  due,  receiving,  in  their  full 
tale  of  any  denomination  contracted  for,  but  half  the 
filver  they  fhould  have  ;  the  cheat  whereof  they  would 
find,  when  they  went  to  market  with  their  new  money. 
For  this  I  have  above  proved,  that  one  ounce  of  lilver 
\Si  and  eternally  will  be^  equal  in  value  to  another  ounce 
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of  lilver  ;  and  all  that  can  poflibly  put  a  difference  be- 
tween them,  is  only  the  different  value  of  the  work- 
manfnip,  bellowed  on  one  more  than  another,  w  hich 
\\\  coinage  our  author  tells  in  this  paper  is  bvit  fiX- 
teen-pence  halfpenny  per  pound  troy.  I  demand  there- 
fore, of  our  author,  to  (how  that  any  fort  of  coinage, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  raifmg  of  money,  can  raife  the  value 
of  coined  filver,  or  miake  it  go  for  more  than  uncoined, 
bating  the  charge  of  coinage  ;  unlef3  it  he  to  thofe  who, 
being  to  receive  money  upon  former  contraclis,  will,  by 
receiving  the  tale  agreed  for,  receive  lefs  than  they 
fhould  of  filver,  and  fo  be  defrauded  of  wjiat  they  re- 
ally ccntradted  for. 

What  effecl:  fuch  a  railing  of  their  money  had  in  one 
particular,  I  will  tell  our  author.  In  Portugal  they 
count  their  money  by  reys,  a  very  fmall,  or  rather  ima- 
ginary coin,  juft  as  if  we  here  fhould  count  all  our  fums 
by  farthings.  It  pleafed  the  government,  poffibly  being 
told  that  it  would  raife  the  value  of  their  money,  to 
raife  in  denomination  the  feveral  fpecies,  and  miake 
them  go  for  a  greater  (let  us  fuppofe  double  the)  num- 
ber of  reys  than  formerly.  What  was  the  confequence? 
It  not  only  confounded  the  property  of  the  fubject,  and 
diilurbed  affairs  to  no  purpofe;  but  treaties  of  com- 
merce ha-ving  fettled  the  rates  of  the  cuftoms  at  fo  many 
reys  on  the  feveral  commodities,  the  king  imm.ediately 
loit  in  the  value  half  his  cuffoms.  The  fame  that  in 
proportion  wdll  happen  in  the  fettled  revenue  of  the 
crown  here,  upon  the  propofed  change. 

P'or  though  our  author  in  thefe  words,  '^  whereas  all 
*'  now  defired  by  this  adl  is  to  keep  lilver,  when  coined, 
*'  of  the  fame  value  it  was  before,"  would  infinuate, 
that  this  railing  the  denomination,  or  lelfening  our  coin, 
as  is  propofed,  will  do  no  fuch  thing  ;  yet  it  is  demon- 
flration,  that  when  our  c:oin  is  lelTened  i^^,  in  5s.  the 
king  will  receive  five  per  cent,  lefs  in  value  in  his  cuf- 
toms, excife,  and  all  his  fettled  revenue,  and  fo  pro- 
portionably,  as  the  quantity  of  filver,  in  every  fpecies 
of  our  coin,  fliall  be  miade  lefs  than  now  it  is  coined  ia 
thofe  of  the  fame  denomination. 

But^ 
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Butj  whatever  our  author  means  by  ''  making  money 
^'  go  for  more  when  coined  than  its  true  value,  or  by 
**  keeping  filver,  when  coined,  of  the  fame  value  it 
*'  was  before;"  this  is  evident,  that  raifmg  their  mo- 
ney thus,  by  coining  it  with  lefs  filver  in  it  than  it  had 
before,  had  not  the  c?itd:  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  which 
our  author  propofes  from  it  here :  for  it  has  not  brought 
one  penny  more  to  the  mint  there,  nor  kept  their  mo- 
ney, or  filver,  from  exportation  fince,  though  forfeiture 
and  death  be  the  penalties  joined  in  aid  to  this  trick  of 
raifing  to  keep  it  in. 

But  our  author  tells  us  in  anfwcr  to  Object.  4.  This 
'*  will  fcarce  ever  at  all  be  perceived."  If  of  100 
guineas  a  man  has  in  his  pocket, .  five  (liould  be  picked 
out,  fo  he  fliould  not  perceive  it,  the  frau  J  and  the  lofs 
would  not  be  one  jot  the  lefs ;  and  though  he  perceived 
it  not  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  yet  he  will  find  it  in 
his  accounts,  and  the  going  fo  much  back  in  his  eftate 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

To  Object.  3.  he  fays.  The  *'  raifing  your  coin  (it 
"  may  be)  may  raife  the  price  of  bullion  here  in  Eng- 
*'  land."  An  ounce  of  iilver  Vv'ill  alv/ays  be  equal  in 
value  to  an  ounce  of  filver  every  w  here,  bating  the  work- 
manfhip.  I  fay  it  is  impoilible  to  be  otherwife,  and  re- 
quire our  author  to  Ihow  it  polTible  in  England,  or  any 
where,  or  elfc  hereafter  to  fpare  his  '*  may  be."  To 
avoid  fallacies,  I  defire  to  be  imderftood,  when  I  ufe 
the  word  filver  alone,  to  mean  nothing  but  filver,  and 
to  lay  a  fide  the  confideration  of  bafer  m^etals  that  may 
be  mixed  with  it :  for  I  do  ROt  fay  that  an  ounce  of 
flandard,  that  has  almofl  one  twelfth  of  copper  in  it, 
is  of  equal  value  with  an  ounce  of  fine  filver  that  has 
no  alloy  at  all  ;  but  that  any  two  ounces  of  equally  al- 
loyed filver  will  always  be  of  equal  value  ;  the  filver 
being  the  meafure  of  commerce,  it  is  the  quantity  of 
iilver  that  is  in  every  piece  he  receives,  and  not  the  de- 
nomination of  it,  which  the  merchant  looks  after,  and 
values  it  by. 

But  this  raifing  of  the  denomination  our  author  would 
have  pafs,  becaufe  it  will  be  '^.better  for  the  pofix'llbrs 
^'  of  bullion,"  as  he  fays,  Anfw.  3.  But  who  are  they 
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•U'ho  now  in  England  are  pofTefled  of  fo  much  bullion  ? 
or  what  private  men  are  there  in  England  of  that  con- 
fideration,  th'at  for  their  advantage,  all  our  money  fhould 
be  new  coined,  and  of  a  lefs  weight,  with  fo  great  a 
charge  to  the  nation,  and  lofs  to  his  majefly's  revenue  ? 

He  farther  adds,  Anfvv.  3.  It  doth  not  thence  inevit- 
ably follow,  it  will  raife  **  the  price  of  bullion  beyond 
''  fea/' 

It  will  as  inevitably  follow,  as  that  nineteen  ounces 
of  filver  will  never  be  equal  in  weight,  or  worth,  to 
twenty  ounces  of  filver :  fo  much  as  you  leflen  your 
coin,  fo  m.uch  more  you  mufl  pay  in  tale,  as  will  make 
the  quantity  of  filver  the  merchant  expects,  for  his 
commodity ;  under  what  denomination  foever  he  re- 
ceives it. 

The  clothier,  thus  buying  his  Spaniili  wool,  oil,"  and 
labour,  at  five  per  cent,  more  in  denomination,  fells 
his  woollen  manufadlure  proportionably  dearer  to  the 
Englifh  merchant,  v/ho,  exporting  it  to  Spain,  where 
their  money  is  not  changed,  fells  it  at  the  uiual  market- 
rate,  and  fo  brings  home  the  fam,e  quantity  of  bullion 
for  it,  which  he  was  wont ;  which,  therefore,  he  muft 
fell  to  you  at  the  lame  raifed  value  your  money  is  at : 
and  what  then  is  gained  by  all  this  ?  The  denomination 
is  only  changed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  ;  but  as 
to  all  the  great  mattei-s  of  your  trade,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  filver  is  paid  for  commodities  as  before,  and  they 
fold  m  their  feveral  foreign  markets  for  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  filver.  But  whatever  happens  in  the  rate  of  fo- 
reign bullion,  the  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  our 
money  will  bring  none  of  it  to  our  mint  to  be  coined  ; 
that  depends  on  the  balance  of  our  trade,  and  not  on 
lelfening  our  coin  under  the  fame  denomination  :  for 
whether  the  pieces  we  call  crowns  be  coined  16,  24,  or 
100  grains  lighter,  it  will  be  all  one  as  to  the  value  of 
bullion,  or  the  bringing  more,  or  lefs  of  it  into  Eng- 
land, or  to  our  mint. 

What  he  fays  in  his  anfwer  to  Objedt.  4.  befides  what 
"wc  have  already  taken  notice  of,  is  partly  againft  his 
bill>  and  partly  maltakc. 

I.  He 
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r.  He  fays,  '^  It  may  be  fome  (as  it  is  now)  gain  to 
*^  thofe,  that  will  venture  to  melt  down  the  milled  and 
*^  heavy  money  now  coined."  That  men  do  venture 
to  melt  down  the  milled  and  heavy  money,  is  evident^ 
from  the  fmali  pait  of  milled  money  is  now  to  be  found 
of  that  great  quantity  of  it  that  has  been  coined ;  and 
a  farther  evidence  is  this,  that  milled  money  will  now 
yield  four,  or  live  miOre  per  cent,  than  the  other,  which 
muft  be  to  melt  down,  and  ufe  as  bullion,  and  not  as 
money  in  ordinary  paym.ents.  The  reafon  whereof  is, 
the  fhameful  and.  horrible  debafing  (or,  as  our  author 
would  have  it,  railing  J  our  unmilled  money  by  clip- 
ping. 

For  the  odds  betwixt  milled  and  unmilled  money 
being  now,  modeftly  fpeaking,  above  20  per  cent,  and 
bullion,  for  reafcns  elfev/here  given,  being  not  to  be 
had,  refiners,  and  fuch  as  have  need  of  filver,  find  it 
the  cheapeft  way  to  buy  milled  money  for  clipped,  at 
four,  five,  or  more  per  cent.  lofs. 

I  alk,  therefore,  this  gentleman.  What  iliall  become 
of  all  our  prcfent  milled  and  heavy  money,  upon  the 
palling  of  this  adl  ?  To  v/hich  his  paper  almoft  confelTes, 
what  I  will  venture  to  anfwer  for  him,  viz.  that,  as  fooa 
as  fuch  a  law  is  palfed,  the  milled  and  heavy  m.oney' 
ivill  all  be  melted  down ;  for  it  being  five  per  cent, 
heavier,  i.  e.  m.ore  worth  than  what  is  to  be  coined  m 
the  mint,  no-body  will  carry  it  thither  to  receive  five 
per  cent,  lefs  for  it,  but  fell  it  to  fuch  as  will  give  four^ 
or  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  more  for  it,  and  at  that  rate 
melt  it  down  w  ith  advantage  :  for  Lombard-ftreet  is  too 
quick-lighted,  to  give  fixty  ounces  of  iilver  for  fifty* 
feven  ounces  of  filver,  when  bare  throwing  it  into  the 
melting-pot  v/ill  make  it  change  for  its  equal  weight. 
So  that  by  this  law  fiYQ  per  cent,  gain  on  all  our  milled 
money  will  be  given  to  be  fiiared  between  the  poljelfor 
$,nd  the  melter  of  our  milled  money,  out  of  the  honeft 
creditor  and  landlord's  pocket,  who  had  the  guaranty 
of  the  law,  that  under  fuch  a  tale  cf  pieces,  oV  fuch  a 
denomination  as  he  let  his  land  for,  he  Ihould  have-  tQ 
fuch  a  value,  i.  e,  fuch  a  weight  in  filver,  Nov»^  I  aOc, 
Whether  it  be  not  a  dired  and  uaanfwerable  reafon 
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againft  this  bill,  that  he  confefTes,  that  it  will  be  "  a 
*^  gain  to  thofe,  who  will  melt  down  the  milled  and 
'^  heavy  money/'  with  fo  much  lofs  to  the  public  ;  and 
not,  as  he  fays,  "  with  very  fmail  lofs  to  thofe,  that 
'^  fhall  be  paid  in  the  new,**  uniefs  he  calls  five  per 
Gent,  very  fmall  lofs  ;  forjuft  fo  much  is  it  to  receive 
but  fifcy-feven  grains,  or  ounces  of  fiiver,  for  lixty, 
"U'hich  is  the  proportion  in  m.aking  your  crowns  3d. 
lighter.  This  is  certain,  no-body  will  pay  av^ay  milled 
or  weighty  crowns  for  debts,  or  commodities,  v»  hen  it 
will  yield  him  four,  or  five  percent,  more;  fo  tliat 
which  is  now  left  of  weighty  money,  being  fcattered  up 
and  dow^n  the  kingdom,  into  private  hands,  which, can- 
not tell  how  to  melt  it  down,  v/ill  be  kept  up  and  loil 
to  our  trade.  And,  as  to  your  clipped  and  light  mo- 
ney, will  you  make  a  new  acl  for  coinage,  without  taking 
any  care  for  that  ?  The  making  a  nev/  iiandard  for  your 
money  cannot  do  lefs  than  make  all  m.oney,  which  is 
lighter  than  that  ftandard,  unpaiiable  ;  ^and.  thus,  the 
milled  and  heavy  money  not  coming  into  paym.ent,  and 
the  light  and  clipped  not  being  lawful  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  ntw  Randard,  there  mull  needs  be  a  Hidden 
flop  of  trade,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  general  confuiion 
of  affairs;  though  our  author  fays,  .*^  it  Vv'ill  not  any 
*^  ways  interrupt  trade." 

2.  The  latter  part  of  the  feclion, .  about  raifing  the 
value  of  land,  I  take  the  liberty  to  fay  is  a  miiiake; 
which,  though  a  fufficient  reply  to  an  aifertion  without 
proof,  yet  I  Ihall  not  fo  far  imitate  this  author,  as  barely 
to  fay  things  :  and  therefore,  I  iliall  add  this  reafon  for 
what  I  fay,  viz.  Becaufe  nothing  can  truly  raife  the  value, 
i.  e.  the  rent  of  land,  but  the  increafe  of  your  money  : 
but  becaufe  raifing  the  value  of  land  is  a  phrafe,  which, 
by  its  uncertain  {twiQ^  may  deceive  others,  \ve  may 
reckon  up  thefe  feveral  meanings  of  it. 

1.  The  value  of  land  is  railed,  when  its  intrinfic 
worth  is  increafed,  i.  e.  when  it  is  fitted  to  bring  forth 
a  greater  quantity  of  any  valuable  producl.  And  thus 
the  value  of  land  is  raifed  only  by  good  hufbandry. 

2.  The  value  of  land  is  raifed,  when  remaining  of 
the  fame  fertility,  it  comes  to  yield  more  rent,  and  thus 
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its  value  is  raifed  only  by  a  greater  plenty  of  money  and 
treafure.- 

3.  Or  it  may  be  raifed  in  our  author's  way,  which  is, 
by  railing  the  rent  in  tale  of  pieces,  but  not  in  the  quan- 
tity of  filver  received  for  it ;  which,  in  truth,  is  no 
raifing  it  at  all,  any  more  than  it  could  be  accounted 
the  raifing  of  a  man's  rent,  if  he  let  his  land  this  year 
for  forty  fixpences,  which  lafb  year  he  let  for  twenty 
ihillings.  Nor  would  it  alter  the  cafe,  if  he  fhould  call 
thofe  forty  fixpences  forty  {hillings  ;  for  having  but 
half  the  filver  of  forty  {hillings  in  them,  they  would  be 
but  of  half  the  value,  however  their  denomination  were 
changed. 

In  his  anfwer  to  the  fifth  objedcion,  there  is  this  dan- 
gerous iniinuation,  That  coin,  in  any  country  where  it 
is  coined,  goes  not  by  weight,  i.  e.  has  its  value  from 
the  ftamp  and  denomination,  and  not  the  quantity  of 
lilver  in  it.  Indeed  in  contracts  already  made,  if  your 
fpecies  be  by  law  coined  a  fifth  part  lighter,  under  the 
fame  denomination,  the  creditor  mufl:  take  a  hundred 
fuch  light  fhillings,  or  twenty  fuch  light  crown-pieces 
for  5I.  if  the  law  calls  them  fo,  but  he  lofes  one  fifth, 
in  the  intrinfic  value  of  his  debt.  But,  in  bargains  to 
be  made,  and  things  to  be  purchafed,  money  has,  and 
will  always  have  its  value  from  the  quantity  of  filver  in 
it,  and  not  from  the  ftamp  and  denomination,  as  has 
ht^n  already  proved,  and  will,  fome  time  or  other,  be 
evidenced  with  a  witnefs,  in  the  clipped  money.  And 
if  it  were  not  fo,  that  the  value  of  money  were  not  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  filver  in  it,  i.  e.  that  it  goes 
by  weight,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  clipping  fhould  be  fo 
feverely  puniflied. 

As  to  foreigners,  he  is  forced  to  confefs,  that  it  is  all 
one  what  our  money  is,  greater  or  lefs,  who  regard  only 
the  quantity  of  lilver,  they  fell  their  goods  for  ;  how 
then  can  the  lefTening  our  money  bring  more  plenty  of 
bullion  into  England,  or  to  the  mint  ? 

But  he  fays,  *'  The  owners  and  importers  of  filver 
*^  will  find  a  good  market  at  the  mint,  &:c.'*  But  al- 
ways a  better  in  Lombard-ftreet,  and  not  a  grain  of  it 
will  come  to  the  mint,  as  long  as  by  an  under-balance 
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of  trade,  or  other  foreiga  expences,  we  contradb  debts 
beyond  Tea,  which  require  the  remitting  of  greater  funis 
thither,  than  are  imported  in  bullion.  "  If  for  above 
*^  forty  years  after  filver  was  raifed,  in  the  forty-third 
*'  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  from  5s.  to  5s.  2d.  the 
"  ounce,  uncoined  filver  was  not  worth  above  4s.  lod* 
'^  per  ounce  ;** — the  caufe  was  not  that  raifmg  of  lilver 
in  the  mint,  but  an  over-balance  of  trade,  which  bring- 
ing in  an  increafe  of  filver  yearly,  for  which  men  hav- 
ing no  occafion  abroad,  brought  it  to  the  mint  to  be 
coined,  rather  than  let  it  lie  dead  by  them  in  bullion  t 
and  whenever  that  is  the  cafe  again  in  England,  it  will 
occafion  coining  again,  and  not  till  then.  ''  No  money 
''  was  in  thofe  days  exported,"  fays  he;  no,  nor  bul- 
lion neither,  fay  I ;  why  fhould,  or  how  could  it,  when 
our  exported  merchandize  paid  for  all  the  commodities 
we  brought  home,  with  an  over-plus  of  filver  and  gold, 
which,  flaying  here,  fet  the  mint  on  work.  But  the 
pafling  this  bill  will  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  one 
ounce  either  of  bullion  or  money,  which  muft  go,  if 
you  contract  debts  beyond  fea  ;  and  how  its  having  been 
once  melted  in  England,  which  is  another  thing  pro- 
pofed  in  this  bill,  fhall  hinder  its  exportation,  is  hard 
to  conceive,  when  even  coining  has  not  been  able  to  do 
it,  as  is  demonflrable,  if  it  be  examined  what  vaft  fums 
of  milled  money  have  been  coined  in  the  two  laft  reigns, 
and  how  little  of  it  is  now  left.  Befides,  if  the  expor- 
tation of  bullion  fliould  be  brought  under  any  greater 
difficulty  than  of  any  other  commodity,  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  whether  the  management  of  that  trade,  which 
is  in  fkilful  hands,  will  not  thereupon  be  fo  ordered,  as 
to  divert  it  from  coming  to  England  for  the  future, 
and  caufc.it  to  be  fent  from  Spain,  diredly  to  thofe 
places,  where  they  know  Englifh  debts  will  make  it 
turn  to  bed  account,  to  anfwer  bills  of  exchange  fent 
thithen 
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Mr*  Lowndes's  Arguments  for  it,  in  his  late  Report 
containing  '*  An  EfTay  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
♦'  Silver  Coins/*  are  particularly  examined. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

Sir    JOHN    SOMMERS,    Knt. 

Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  one  of 
his  Majefly's  mofl  honourable  Privy-Council. 

My  Lord, 

TH  E  papers  I  here  prefent  your  lordfhip,  are  in 
fubflance  the  fame  with  one  which  I  delivered  to 
you,  in  obedience  to  the  connmands  I  received,  by  your 
lordfhip,  from  their  excellencies,  the  lords  juftices  ;  and 
with  another,  which  I  writ  in  anfwer  to  fome  queftions 
your  lordlhip  was  pleafed  to  propofe  to  me,  concerning 
our  coin.  The  approbation  your  lordfliip  was  pleafed 
to  give  them  then,  has  been  an  encouragement  to  me 
to  revife  them  now,  and  put  them  in  an  order,  fitter 
to  comply  with  their  deiires,  who  will  needs  have  me 
print  fomething  at  this  tim.e  on  this  fubjedl  :  and  could 
any  thing  of  this  nature  be  received  with  indifferency 
in  this  ag#,  the  allowance  they  have  had  from  your  lord- 
lhip, whofe  great  and  clear  judgment  is,  with  general 
confent  and  applaufe,  acknowledged  to  be  the  jufl  mea- 
fure  of  right  and  wrong  amongft  us,  might  make  me 
hope  that  they  might  pafs  in  the  world  without  any 
great  dillil^Le. 

However,  lince  your  lordfhip  thought  they  might  be 
of  ufe  to  clear  fome  difficulties,  and  rectify  fome  wrong 
notions,  that  are  taken  up  about  money,  I  have  ven- 
tured them  into  the  world,  deliring  no  mercy  to  any 
erroneous  poiitions,  or  wrong  reafonings,  which  fhali 
be  found  in  them.  I  fhall  never  knowingly  be  of  any, 
but  truth's  and  my  country's  fide ;  the  former  I  Ihall 
always  gladly  embrace  and  own,  whoever  fhows  it  me : 
and  in  thefe  papers,  I  am  fure,  I  have  no  other  aim, 
but  to  do  what  little  I  can  for  the  fervice  of  my  coun- 
try.    Your  lordfhip's  fo  evidently  preferring  that  to  all 
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Other  conliderations,  does,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  lit 
fo  well  upon  you,  that  my  ambition  will  not  be  blamed, 
if  I  in  this  propofe  to  myfelf  fo  great  an  example,  and 
in  my  little  fphere  am  moved  by  the  fame  principle. 

I  have  a  long  time  forefeen  the  mifchief  and  ruin 
coming  upon  us  by  clipped  n^.oney,  if  it  were  not  timely 
Hopped :  and  had  concern  enough  for  the  public,  to 
make  me  print  fome  thoughts  touching  our  coin,  fome 
years  fince.  The  principles  I  there  went  on,  I  fee  no 
reafon  to  alter  :  they  have,  if  I  miftake  not,  their  foun- 
dation in  nature,  and  will  ftand ;  they  have  their  foun- 
dation in  nature,  and  are  clear;  and  will  be  fo,  in  all 
the  train  of  their  confequences,  throughout  this  whole 
(as  it  is  thought)  myfterious  bufinefs  of  money,  to  all 
thofe,  who  will  but  be  at  the  eafy  trouble  of  liripping 
this  fubject  of  hard,  obfcure,  and  doubtful  words, 
"wherewith  men  are  often  mified,  and  miflead  others. 
And  now  the  dilorder  is  come  to  extremity,  and  can  no 
longer  be  played  with,  I  wiih  it  may  find  a  fudden  and 
effectual  cure,  not  a  remedy  in  found  and  appearance, 
which  may  hatter  us  on  to  ruin,  in  continuation  of  a 
growing  mifchief,  that  calls  for  prefent  help. 

I  wifh  too,  that  the  rem.edy  may  be  as  eafy  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and  that  the  cure  of  this  evil  be  not  ordered  fo, 
as  to  lay  a  great  part  of  che  burden  unequally  on  thofe, 
who  have  had  no  particular  hand  in  it.  Weflminfter- 
hall  is  fo  great  a  witnefs  of  your  lordihip's  unbiaffed 
juftice,  and  fteady  care  to  preferve  to  every  one  their 
right,  that  the  world  will  not  wonder  you  Ihould  not  be 
for  fuch  a  leffening  our  coin,  as  will,  without  any  rea- 
fon, deprive  great  numbers  of  blamelefs  men  of  a  fifth 
part  of  their  ef.ates,  beyond  the  relief  of  Chancery.  I 
hope  this  age  will  efcape  fo  great  a  blemifh,  I  doubt 
not  but  there  are  many,  who,  for  the  fervice  of  their 
country,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the  government,  would 
gladly  part  with,  not  only  one  fifth,  but  a  much  larger 
portion  of  their  eflates.  But,  when  it  fhall  be  taken 
from  them,  only  to  be  beftowed  on  men,  in  their  and 
the  common  opinion,  no  better  deferving  of  their  coun- 
try than  themfelves,  unlefs  growing  exceedingly  rich  by 
the  public  necellities,  whilft  every  body  dfc  finds  his 
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fortune  flraitened  by  them,  be  a  public  merit,  that 
deferves.a  public  and  fignal  reward;  this  lofs  of  one 
fifth  of  their  debts  and  income  will  lit  heavy  on  them, 
who  Ihall  feel  it,  without  the  alleviation  of  any  profit, 
or  credit,  that  will  thereby  accrue  to  the  nation,  by 
fuch  a  leflening  of  our  coin. 

If  any  one  afk,  how  I,  a  retired,  private  man,  come 
at  this  time  to  meddle  with  money  and  trade,  for  they  are 
infeparable  ?  I  reply,  that  your  Iprdfhip,  and  the  other 
great  men,  that  put  me  upon  it,  are  anfwerable  for  it : 
whether  what  I  fay  be  to  the  purpofe,  or  no,  that  I 
myfelf  am  anfwerable  for.  This  I  can  anfwer  to  all 
the  world,  that  I  have  not  faid  any  thing  here,  without 
a  full  perfualion  of  its  truth  ;  nor  with  any  other  mo- 
tive, or  purpofe,  than  the  clearing  of  this  artificially 
perplexed,  rather  than  in  itfelf  myfberious,  fubjedl,  as 
far  as  my  poor  talent  reaches.  That  which,  perhaps, 
I  Ihall  not  be  fo  well  able  to  anfwer  to  your  lordihip 
and  myfelf,  is  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  in  fuch  an  ad- 
drefs  as  this,  to  profefs  that  I  am. 


My  Lord, 

Your  lordfhip's  mofl  humble, 

and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

JOHN   LOCKE. 
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THOUGH  Mr.  Lowndes  and  I  differ  in  the  way, 
yet,  I  affurc  myfelf,  our  end  is  the  fame;  and 
that  we  both  propofe  to  ourfelves  the  fervice  of  our 
country.  He  is  a  man  known  fo  able  in  the  poft  he  is 
in,  to  which  the  bufinefs  of  money  peculiarly  belongs ; 
and  has  fhowed  himfelf  fo  learned  in  the  records  and 
matters  of  the  mint,  and  fo  exad:  in  calculations  and 
combinations  of  numbers  relating  to  our  coin,  either 
already  in  ufe,  or  deiigned  by  him,  that  I  think  I  fhould 
have  troubled  the  public  no  more  on  this  fubjecft,  had 
not  he  himfelf  engaged  me  in  it ;  and  brought  it  to 
that  pafs,  that  either  I  muft  be  thought  to  renounce 
my  own  opmion,  or  muft  publicly  oppofe  his. 

Whilft  his  treatife  was  yet  a  manufcript,  and  before 
it  was  laid  before  thofe  great  perfons,  to  whom  it  was 
afterwards  fubmitted,  he  did  me  the  favour  to  fhow  it 
to  me;  and  made  me  the  compliment,  to  alk  me  my 
opinion  of  it.  Though  we  had  fome  fhort  difcourfe  on 
the  fubjedt,  yet  the  multiplicity  of  his  bufmefs,  whilft 
I  ftaid  in  town,  and  my  health,  which  foon  after  forced 
me  out  of  it,  allowed  us  not  an  occafion  to  debate  any 
one  point  thoroughly,  and  bring  it  to  an  iflue.  Before 
I  returned  to  town,  his  book  was  in  the  prefs,  and 
finifhed,  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  fee  Mr.  Lowndes 
again.  And  here  he  laid  a  new  obligation  on  me,  not 
only  in  giving  me  one  of  them,  but  telling  me  when  I 
received  it  from  his  hands,  that  it  was  the  firft  he  had 
parted  with  to  any  body.  I  then  went  over  it  a  fecond 
time,  and  having  more  leifure  to  coniider  it,  I  found 
there  were  a  gre*t  many  particulars  in  it  drawli  out  of 
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antient  records,  not  commonly  known,  wherewith  he 
had  obliged  the  world.  Thefe,  which  very  pleafingly 
entertained  me,  though  they  prevailed  not  on  me  to  be 
of  his  opinion  every-where,  yet,  joined  with  the  great 
civilities  he  had  fliown  me,  left  me  in  a  difpohtion  fo 
little  inclined  to  oppofe  any  thing  in  it,  that  I  fhould 
rather  have  chofen  to  acknowledge  myfelf  in  print,  to 
be  his  convert,  if  his  arguments  had  convinced  me, 
than  to  have  troubled  the  world  with  the  reafons  why 
I  dilTent  from  him. 

In  this  difpolition,  my  pen  relied  from  meddling  any 
farther  with  this  fubjedl  whilil  I  was  in  town  ;  foon 
after,  my  own  health,  and  the  death  of  a  friend,  forced 
me  into  the  country  ;  and  the  bufmefs  occaficned  there- 
by, and  my  own  private  affairs,  took  up  all  my  time  at 
my  firll  coming  thither ;  and  had  continued  to  do  fo, 
had  not  feveral  repeated  intimations  and  inftances  from 
London,  not  without  feme  reproaches  of  my  backward- 
nefs,  made  me  fee,  that  the  world  concerned  me  par- 
ticularly in  Mr.  Lowndes's  poftfcript,  and  expected 
fomicthing  from  me  on  that  occahon. 

Though  poflibly  I  was  not  wholly  out  of  his  mind 
when  Mr.  Lowndes  writ  that  invitation,  yet  I  fhf;ll  iiot 
make  myfelf  the  compliment,  to  think  I  alone  am  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  great  importance  of  the  m.atier, 
made  him  defire  every  one  to  contribute  what  he  could 
to  the  clearing  of  it,  and  fetting  it  in  a  true  light.  And 
I  muit  do  him  this  right,  to  think,  that  he  prefers  the 
public  good  to  his  private  opinion  ;  and  therefore  is 
willing  his  propofals  and  arguments  iTiOuld  with  tree- 
dom  be  examined  to  the  bottom  ;  that,  if  there  be  any 
piiftake  in  them,  no-body  may  be  mifled  by  his  repu- 
tation and  authority,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  country. 
Thus  I  underhand  his  poftfcript,  and  thus  I  fi-all  en- 
deavour to  comply  with  it.  I  fhall,  to  the  bell  o^  my 
fkill,  examine  his  arguments  with  all  refpect  to  him, 
and  fidelity  to  truth,  as  far  as  I  can  difcover  it.  The 
franknefs  of  his  proceeding  in  particular  with  me,  af- 
fures  me  he  is  fo  great  a  lover  of  tri;:h  and  right,  that 
he  Will  not  think  hirnfelf  injured  when  that  is  defend- 
ed; 
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cd  ;  and  will  be  glad,  when  it  is  made  plain,  by  whofc 
hand  foever  it  be. 

This  is  what  has  made  me  publifh  thefe  papers, 
without  any  derogation  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  or  £0  much 
as  a  fufpicion  that  he  will  take  it  amifs.  I  judge  of 
him  by  myfelf.  For  I  fhall  think  myfelf  obliged  to 
5^ny  one,  who  fhall  fhow  me,  or  the  public,  any  mate- 
rial miftake  in  any  thing  I  have  here  faid,  whereon  any 
part  of  the  queftion  turns. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

CONCERNING 

RAISING    THE    VALUE 

O  F 

MONEY. 


SILVER  is  the  inflrument  and  meafure  of  com- 
merce in  all  the  civilized  and  trading  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  is  the  inflrument  of  commerce  by  its  intrinlic 
value. 

The  intrinfic  value  of  lilver,  confidered  as  money,  is 
that  eftimate  which  common  confent  has  placed  on  it, 
whereby  it  is  made  equivalent  to  all  other  things,  and 
confequently  is  the  univerfal  barter,  or  exchange,  which 
men  give  and  receive  for  other  things,  they  would  pur- 
chafe  or  part  with,  for  a  valuable  confideration  :  and 
thus,  as  the  wife  man  tells  us,  money  anfwers  all 
things. 

Silver  is  the  meafure  of  commerce  by  its  quantity, 
which  is  the  meafure  alfo  of  its  intrinfic  value.  It  cue 
grain  of  iilver  has  an  intrinlic  value  in  it,  two  grains 
of  filver  has  double  that  intrinfic  value,  and  three  grams 
treble,  and  fo  on  proportionably.  This  we  have  daily 
experience  of,  in  common  buying  and  felling;  for  if 

one 
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one  ounce  of  filver  will  buy,  /.  <f.  is  of  equal  value  to, 
one  bufhel  of  wheat.,  two  ounces  of  filver  will  buy 
two  bufhels  of  the  fame  wheat,  /,  e,  has  double  the 
value. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  an  equal  quantity  of  fil- 
ver is  always  of  equal  value  to  an  equal  quantity  of 
filver. 

This,  common  fenfe,  as  well  as  the  market,  teaches 
US;  for  filver  being  all  of  the  fame  nature  and  good- 
nefs,  having  all  the  fame  qualities,  it  is  impofiible,  but 
it  fhould  in  the  fame  quantity  have  the  fame  value  ;  for 
if  a  lefs  quantity  of  any  commodity  be  allowed  to  be 
equal  in  value  to  a  greater  quantity  of  the  fame  fort  of 
commodity,  it  muff  be  for  fome  good  quality  it  has, 
which  the  other  wants.  But  filver  to  filver  has  no  fuch 
difference. 

Here  it  will  be  afked,  is  not  fome  filver  finer  than 
other  ? 

I  anfwer,  one  mafs  of  mixed  metal  not  difcerned  by 
the  eye  to  be  any  thing  but  filver,  and  therefore  called 
filver,  may  have  a  lefs  mixture  of  bafer  metal  in  it  than 
another,  and  fo  in  common  fpeech  i^  faid  to  be  finer 
filver  ;  fo  ducatoons,  having  a  lefs  mixture  of  copper 
in  them  than  our  Englifli  coin  has,  are  faid  to  be  finer 
filver.  But  the  truth  is,  the  filver  that  is  in  each  is 
equally  fine,  as  will  appear  when  the  bafer  metal  is  fe- 
parate  from  it ;  and  it  is  of  this  pure,  or  fine  filver,  I 
mufh  be  underfiood,  when  I  mention  filver;  not  re- 
garding the  copper,  or  lead,  which  may  chance  to  be 
mixed  with  it.  For  example:  Take  an  ounce  of  filver, 
and  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  copper,  and  melt  them 
together ;  one  may  fay  of  the  whole  mafs,  that  it  is  not 
fine  filver  ;  but  it  is  true,  there  is  an  ounce  of  fine  fil- 
ver in  it ;  and  though  this  mafs,  weighing  one  ounce 
and  a  quarter,  be  not  of  equal  value  to  one  ounce  and 
a  quarter  of  fine  filver,  yet  the  ounce  of  fine  filver  in  it 
is^  when  feparate  from  the  copper,  of  equal  value  to  any 
other  ounce  of  filver. 

By  this  n^.eafure  of  commerce,  vi%.  the  quantity  of 
filver,  m.en  meafure  the  value  of  all  other  things. 
Thus  to  meafure  what  the  value  of  lead  is  to  wheat,  and 
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of  either  of  them  to  a  certain  fort  of  linen  cloth,  the 
quantity  of  lilver  that  each  is  valued  at,  or  fells  for, 
needs  only  be  known ;  for  if  a  yard  of  cloth  be  fold  for 
half  an  ounce  of  iilver,  a  bufhel  of  wheat  for  one  ounce, 
and  a  hundred  weight  of  lead  for  two  ounces  ;  any  one 
prefently  fees  and  fays,  that  a  builiel  of  wheat  is  double 
the  value  of  a  yard  of  that  cloth,  and  but  half  the  va- 
lue of  an  hundred  weight  of  lead. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  meafure  of  commerce, 
like  all  other  meafures,  is  arbitrary,  and  may  at  plea- 
fure  be  varied,  by  putting  more,  or  fewer  grains  of  fil- 
ver,  in  pieces  of  a  known  denomination,  v.  g.  by  mak- 
ing a  penny,  or  a  {hilling  lighter,  or  heavier  in  lilver, 
in  a  country  where  thefe  are  known  denominations  of 
pieces  of  filver  money.  But  they  will  be  of  another 
niind,  when  they  consider,  that  filver  is  a  meafure  of  a. 
nature  quite  different  from  all  other.  The  yard  or  quart 
men  meafure  by,  may  reft  indifferently  in  the  buyers  or 
fellers,  or  a  third  perfon's  hands,  it  matters  not  whofe 
It  is.  But  it  is  not  {o  in  filver :  it  is  the  thing  bar- 
gained for,  as  well  as  the  meafure  of  the  bargain ;  and 
in  commerce  pafTes  from  the  buyer  to  the  feller,  as  be- 
ing in  fuch  a  quantity  equivalent  to  the  thing  fold  :  and 
fo  it  not  only  meafures  the  value  of  the  commodity  it 
is  applied  to,  but  is  given  in  exchange  for  it,  as  of 
equal  value.  But  this  it  does,  (as  is  viliblej  only  by 
its  quantity,  and  nothing  elfe ;  for  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  filver  is  the  inftrument,  as  well  as  meafure 
of  commerce,  and  is  given  in  exchange  for  the  things 
traded  for :  and,  every  one  defiring  to  get  as  much  as 
he  can  of  it,  for  any  commodity  he  fells,  it  is  by  the 
quantity  of  filver  he  gets  for  it  in  exchange,  and  by  no- 
thing elfe,  that  he  meafures  the  value  of  the  commodity 
he  fells. 

The  coining  of  filver,  or  making  money  of  it,  is  the 
afcertaining  of  its  quantity  by  a  public  mark,  the  bet- 
ter to  fit  it  for  commerce. 

In  coined  filver  or  money,  there  are  thefe  three  things 
which  are  wanting  in  other  filver.  i.  Pieces  of  exadly 
the  fame  weight  and  finenefs,     %,  A  Hamp  fet  on  thofe 

pieces 
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pieces  by  the  public  authority  of  that  country.  3.  A 
known  denomination  given  to  thefe  pieces  by  the  fame 
authority. 

The  (lamp  is  a  mark,  and,  as  it  were,  a  public 
voucher,  that  a  piece  of  fuch  denomination  is  of  fuch 
a  weight,  and  of  fuch  a  finenefs,  /.  e.  has  fo  much  lil- 
ver  in  it. 

That  precife  weight  and  finenefs,  by  law  appropri- 
atea  to  the  pieces  of  each  denomination,  is  called  the 
ftandard. 

Fine  filver  is  filver  without  the  mixture  of  any  bafer 
metal. 

Alloy  is  bafer  metal  mixed  with  it. 

The  finenefs  of  any  metal  appearing  to  be  /ilver,  and 
fo  called,  is  the  proportion  of  filver  in  it,  compared  with 
what  there  is  in  it  of  bafer  metals. 

The  finenefs  of  flandard  filver  in  England,  is  eleven 
parts  filver  and  one  part  copper,  near:  or,  to  fpeak 
more  exactly,  the  proportion  of  filver  to  copper,  is  as 
1 1 1  to  9.  Whatever  piece,  or  mafs,  has  in  it,  of  bafer 
metal,  above  the  proportion  of  9  to  iii,  is  worfe,  or 
coarfer  than  ftandard.  Whatever  mafs  of  metal  has  a 
lefs  proportion  than  9  to  in,  of  bafer  metal  in  it,  is 
better,  or  finer  than  fi"andard. 

Since  filver  is  the  thing  fought  for,  and  would  better 
ferve  for  the  meafure  of  commerce,  if  it  were  unmixed; 
it  will  poflibly  be  afi^ed,  "  why  any  mixture  of  bafer 
*'  metal  is  allowed  in  money,  and  what  ufe  is  there  of 
"  fuch  alloy,  which  ferves  to  make  the  quantity  of 
*'  filver  lefs  known,  in  the  feveral  coins  of  difix^rent 
"  countries  ?** 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  commerce  in 
general,  and  more  convenient  for  all  their  fubjedts,  if 
the  princes  every  where,  or  at  leafl:  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  would  at  firfi:  have  agreed  on  the  finenefs  of  the 
Handard  to  have  been  jufi:  one-twelfth  alloy,  in  round 
numbers  ;  without  thofe  minuter  fradions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  alloy  of  mofl:  of  the  coin  of  the  feveral 
diitind:  dominions  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Which 
broken  proportion  of  bafer  metal  to  filver,  in  the  ftand- 
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ard  of  the  feveral  mints,  feems  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  (kill  of  men  employed  in  coining,  to  keep  that 
art  {as  all  trades  are  called)  a  myftery,  rather  than  for 
any  ufe,  or  neceflity  there  was  of  fuch  broken  numbers. 
But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  flandard  in  our  mint  being 
now  fettled  by  authority,  and  eftablifhed  by  cuflom, 
known  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  rules  and  methods 
of  elTaying  fuited  to  it,  and  all  the  wrought  plate,  as 
well  as  coin  of  England,  being  made  by  that  meafure, 
it  is  of  great  concernment  that  it  fhould  remain  in- 
variable. 

But  to  the  queftion,  ^^  What  need  is  there  of  any 
*'  mixture  of  bafer  metal  with  filver  in  money  or  plate  ?'* 
I  anfwer,  there  is  great  reafon  for  it ;  for, 

I.  Copper  mixed  with  iilver  makes  it  harder,  and  ^o 
wears  and  waftes  lefs  in  ufe,  than  if  it  were  fine  filver. 
2.  It  melts  eafier.  3.  Silver,  as  it  is  drawn  and  melted 
from  the  mine,  being  feldom  perfectly  fine,  it  would 
be  a  great  charge  by  refining  to  feparate  all  the  bafer 
metals  from  it,  and  reduce  it  to  perfectly  unmixed 
filver. 

The  ufe  of  coined  filver,  or  money,  is,  that  every 
man  in  the  country,  where  it  is  current  by  public  au- 
thority, may,  without  the  trouble  of  refining,  efTaying, 
or  weighing,  be  afTured  w^hat  quantity  of  filver  he  gives, 
receives,  or  contracts  for,  under  fuch  and  fuch  deno- 
minations. 

If  this  fecurity  goes  not  along  with  the  public  flamp, 
coining  is  labour  to  no  purpofe,  and  puts  no  difference 
between  coined  money,  and  uncoined  bullion.  Tliis  is 
fo  obvious,  that  I  think  no  government,  where  money 
\%  coined,  ever  overlooks  it ;  and  therefore  the  laws 
every  where,  when  the  quantity  of  filver  has  been 
lelTened  in  any  piece  carrying  the  public  ftamp,  by  clip- 
ping, wafhing,  rounding,  &c.  have  taken  off  the  au- 
thority  of  the  public  flamp,  and  declared  it  not  to  be 
lawful  money.  This  is  known  to  be  fo  in  England,  and 
every  one  may  not  only  refufe  any  money  bearing  the 
public  flamp,  if  it  be  clipped,  or  any  ways  robbed  of 
the  due  weight  of  its  filver,  but  he  that  offers  it  in  pay- 
ment is  liable  to  indictment,  fine  and  imprifonment. 
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From  whence  we  may  fee,  that  the  ufe  and  end  of  the 
public  ftamp  is  only  to  be  a  guard  and  voucher  of  the 
quantity  of  iilver,  which  men  contract  for  ;  and  the  in- 
jury done  toihe  public  faith,  in  this  point,  is  that  which 
in  clipping  and  falfe  coining  heightens  the  robbery  intoi 
trcafon. 

Men  in  their  bargains  contract  not  for  denominations 
or  founds,  but  for  the  intrinfic  value,  which  is  the  quan- 
tity of  lilver,  by  public  authority  warranted  to  be  in 
pieces  of  fuch  denominations  ;  and  it  is  by  having  a 
greater  quantity  of  filver,  that  men  thrive  and  grow 
richer,  and  not  by  having  a  greater  number  of  denomi- 
nations ;  which,  when  they  come  to  have  need  of  their 
money,  will  prove  but  empty  founds,  if  they  do  not  carry 
with  them  the  real  quantity  of  filver  expecfled. 

The  ftandard  once  fettled  by  public  authority,  the 
quantity  of  filver  eftablifhed  under  the  feveral  denomi- 
nations (I  humbly  conceive)  fhould  not  be  altered  till 
there  \a  ere  anabfolute  necefllty  fhown  of  fuch  a  change^ 
which  I  think  can  never  be. 

The  reafon  why  it  Ihould  not  be  changed  is  this  ;  be- 
caufe  the  public  authority  is  guarantee  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  legal  contracfts.  But  men  are  abfolved  from 
the  performance  of  their  legal  contradts,  if  the  quantity 
of  filver  under  fettled  and  legal  denominations  be  al- 
tered;  as  is  evident,  if  borrowing  lool.  or  4O0  ounces 
of  filver,  to  repay  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  (for  that 
is  underllood  by  the  fame  fum,  and  fo  the  law  warrants 
itj  or  taking  a  leafe  of  lands  for  years  to  come,  at  the 
like  rent  of  lool.  they  faall  pay  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  in  money  coined  under  the  fame  denominations, 
with  one-fifth  lefs  filver  in  it,  than  at  the  time  of  the 
bargain ;  the  landlord  here  and  creditor  are  each  de- 
frauded of  twenty  per  cent,  of  what  they  contracted  for, 
and  is  their  due.  And  I  afk,  how  much  juiferit  would 
be  thus  to  diffolve  the  contrads  they  had  made,  than  to 
make  a  law,  that  from  henceforth  all  landlords  and  cre- 
ditors fhould  be  paid  their  pafl  debts,  and  the  rents  for 
leafes  already  made,  in  clipped  money,  twenty  percent, 
lighter  than  it  fhould  be  ?  Both  ways  they  lofe  twenty 
per  cent,  of  their  due^  and  with  equal  juftice. 
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The  cafe  would  be  the  fame,  and  legal  contrads  be 
?ivoided,.if  the  ilandard  iliould  be  altered,  Ox^  the  other 
fide,  and  each  fpecies  of  our  coin  be  made  one-fxfth 
heavier  j  for  then  he  that  had  borrowed,  or  contracted 
for  any  fum,  could  not  be  difcharged,  by  paying  the 
quantity  he  agreed  for,  but  be  liable  to  be  forced  to  pay 
twenty  per  cent,  more  than'  he  bargained  for,  that  is^ 
more  than  he  ought. 

On  the  other  iide  :  \Vhether  the  creditor  be  forced  to 
receive  lefs,  or  the  debtor  be  forced  to  pay  n:iore  than, 
his  contract,  the  dam.age  and  injury  is  the  fame,  when- 
ever a  m.an  is  defrauded  of  his  due;  and  whether  this 
will  not  be  a  public  failure  of  juflice  thus  arbitrarily  to 
give  one  man's  right  and  polfellion  to  another,  without 
any  fault  on  the  fuffering  man's  Iide,  and  without  any 
the  Icait  advantage  to  the  public,  I  fhall  leave  to  be 
conlidered. 

Raifmg  of  coin  is  but  a  fpecious  word  to  deceive  the 
unwary.  It  only  gives  the  ufual  denomination  of  £l 
greater  quantity  of  filver  to  a  lefs,  (v.  g.  calling  foui* 
grains  of  filver  a  penny  to-day,  when  five  grains  of  fil- 
ver made  a  penny  yeflerday)  Idul  adds  no  worth,  or  real 
value  to  the  filver  coin,  to  make  amends  for  its  want  of 
filver.  That  is  im.poffible  to  be  done;  for  it  is  only 
the  quantity  of  lilver  in  it  that  is,  and  eternally  will  be> 
the  meafure  of  its  value.  And  to  convince  any  one  of 
this,  1  afk,  Vr  hether  he,  that  is  forced  to  receive  but 
320  ounces  of  filver  under  the  denomination  of  rooL 
(for  400  ounces  of  filver  which  he  lent  under  the  like 
denomination  of  lool.j  will  think  thefe  320  ounces  of 
lilver,  however  denoir.inated,  worth  thofe  400  ounces 
he  lent  ?  If  any  one  can  be  fuppofed  fo  filly,  he  need 
but  go  to  the  next  market,  or  ihiop,  to  be  convinced, 
that  men  value  not  money  by  the  denomination,  but  by 
the  quantity  of  filver  there  is  in  it.  One  may  as  ra-  ■ 
tionally  hope  to  lengthen  a  foot,  by  dividing  it  into 
fifteen  parts,  inftead  of  twelve,  and  calling  them 
inches,  as  to  increafe  the  value  of  the  filver,  that 
is  in  a  fhilling,  by  dividing  it  into  fifteen  parts  in- 
ftead of  twelve,  and  callino"  them  pence.     This  is   all 
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that  is  done,  when  a  {hilling  is  raifed  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  pence. 

Clipping  of  money  is  railing  it  without  public  au- 
thority ;  the  fame  denomination  remaining  to  the 
piece,  that  hath  now  lefs  filver  in  it  than  it  had 
before. 

Altering  the  ftandard,  by  coining  pieces  under  the 
fame  denomination  with  lefs  lilver  in  them  than  they . 
formerly  had,  is  doing  the  fame  thing  by  public  au- 
thority. The  only  odds  is,  that,  by  clipping,  the  lofs 
is  not  forced  on  any  one,  (for  nobody  is  obliged  to 
receive  clipped  money)  ;  by  altering  the  flandard, 
it  is. 

Altering  theflandard,  by  railing  the  m^oney,  will  not 
get  to  the  public,  or  bring  to  the  mmt  to  be  coined, 
one  ounce  of  filver  :  but  v.ill  defraud  the  king,  the 
church,  the  univerfities  and  hofpitals,  &c.  of  fo  much 
of  their  fettled  revenue,  as  the  nrioney  is  raifed,  v.  g. 
twenty  per  cent,  rf  the  m.oney  (as  is  propofed)  be  raifed 
one-fifth.  It  will  v/eaken,  if  not  totally  deftroy,  the 
public  faith,  when  ail  that  have  trufted  the  public,  and 
alPtfted  our  prefent  neccfTities,  upon  acts  of  parliament, 
in  the  million  lottery,  bank  act,  and  other  loans,  fhall 
be  defrauded  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  what  thofe  ad:s  of 
parliament  were  fccurity  for.  And  to  conclude,  this 
railing  our  money  will  defraud  all  private  men  of  twenty 
per  cent,  in  all  their  debts  and  fctnled  revenues. 

Clipping,  by  Engliflimen,  is  robbing  the  honefl  man 
■who  receives  clipped  money,  and  transferring  the  lilver, 
i.  e,  the  \A\x^  is  pared  off  from  it,  into  the  clipper's 
pocket.  Clipping  by  foreigners  is  robbing  England  it- 
felf ;  and  thus  the  Spaniards  lately  robbed  Portugal  of 
a  great  part  of  its  treafure,  or  commodities  (which  is 
the  fame  thing)  by  importing  upon  them  clipped  money 
of  the  Portugal  flamp. 

Clipping,  and  clipped  mioney,  have,  belides  this  rob- 
bery ot  the  public,  other  great  inconveniencies :  as  the 
difordering  of  trade,  railing  foreign  exchange,  and  a 
general  diflurbance,  which  every  one  feels  thereby  in  his 
private  affairs. 

9  Cl^ipping 
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Clipping  is  fo  gainful,  and  fo  fecrct  a  robbery,  that 
penalties  cannot  relirain  it,  as  we  fee  by  experience. 

Nothing,  I  humbly  conceive,  can  put  a  Hop  to  clip- 
ping, now  it  is  grown  fo  univerfal,  and  men  become  fo 
fkilful  m  it,  but  making  it  unprofitable. 

Nothing  can  make  clipping  unprofitable,  but  making 
all  light  money  go  only  tor  its  weight.  This  flops  clip- 
ping in  a  moment,  brings  out  all  the  milled  and  weighty 
money,  deprives  us  not  of  any  part  of  our  clipped  mo- 
ney for  the  ufe  of  trade,  and  brmgs  it  orderly,  and 
by  degrees,  and  without  force,  into  the  mint  to  be 
recoined. 

If  clipped  money  be  called  in  all  at  once,  and  flopped 
from  pafTmg  by  weight,  I  fear  it  will  flop  trade,  put  our 
affairs  all  at  a  fland,  and  introduce  contufion.  Where- 
as, if  it  be  permitted  topafs  by  its  weight,  till  it  can  by 
degrees  be  coined,  (the  flamp  fecuring  its  finenefs,  as 
well  then  as  now,  and  the  fcales  determining  its  weight) 
it  will  ferve  for  paying  of  great  fums,  as  commodioufly 
almoft  as  weighty  money,  and  the  weighty  money,  be- 
ing then  brought  out,  will  ferve  for  the  market  trade, 
and  iefs  payments,  and  alfo  to  weigh  the  clipped  mo- 
ney by. 

On  the  other  fide,  if  clipped  money  be  allowed  to 
pafs  current  by  tale,  till  it  be  all  recoined,  one  of  thefe 
tvvo  eiTecis  will  apparently  follow :  either  that  we  fnall 
want  money  for  trade,  as  the  clipped  money  decreafes, 
by  being  coined  into  weighty  ;  (for  very  {q.^n^  if  any 
body,  who  get  weighty  money  into  their  hands,  w'ill 
part  with  it,  whilft  clipped  money,  not  of  half  the  va- 
lue is  current)  or  if  they  do  the  coiners  and  clippers  will 
pick  it  up,  and  new  coin  and  clip  it,  whereby  clipped 
money  will  be  increafed  ;  fo  that,  by  this  way,  either 
money  will  be  wanting  to  trade,  or  clipped  money  con- 
tinued. If  clipped  money  be  flopped  all  at  once,  there 
is  immediately  a  frop  of  trade.  If  it  be  permitted  to 
pafs  in  tale,  asif  it  were  lawful,  weighty  m^oney,  whilft 
it  is  recoining,  and  till  all  be  recoined,  that  way  alfo 
there  will  be  ah  end  of  trade,  or  no  q.vA  of  clipped  mo- 
ney. But,  if  it  be  made  to  pafs  for  its  weight,  till  it 
be  all  recoined^  both  thefe  evils  are  avoided,  and  the 
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Weighty  money,  which  we  ^^'ant,  will  be  brought  out 
to  boot. 

Money  is  neceffary  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade.  For 
where  money  fails,  m.en  cannot  buy,  and  trade  fliops. 

Credit  will  fupply  the  defect  of  it  to  feme  fmall  de- 
gree, for  a  little  while.  But,  credit  being  nothing  but 
the  expectation  of  m.oney  within  fome  limited  time, 
money  muft  be  had,  or  credit  will  fail. 

Money  alfo  is  necefiary  to  us,  in  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  plenty  of  it  amongfb  our  neighbours.  For,  if 
any  of  our  neighbours  have  it  in  a  much  greater  abun- 
dance than  we,  we  are  many  ways  obnoxious  to  them. 
I.  They  can  maintain  a  greater  force.  2.  They  can 
tempt  away  our  people,  by  greater  wages,  to  ferve  them 
by  land,  or  fea,  or  in  any  labour.  3.  They  can  com-. 
m.and  the  markets,  and  thereby  break  our  trade,  and 
make  us  poor.  4.  They  can  on  any  occafion  ingrofs 
naval  and  warlike  itores,  and  thereby  endanger  us. 

In  countries  where  domeilic  mines  do  not  fupply  it, 
nothing  can  bring  in  lilver  but  tribute,  or  trade.  Tri- 
bute is  the  eftect  of  conqueft :  trade,  of  fkill  and  in- 
duftry. 

By  commerce  filver  is  brought  in,  only  by  an  over- 
balance of  trade. 

An  over-balance  of  trade,  is  v.hen  the  quantity  of 
of*  commodities,  which  we  fend  to  any  country,  cio  more 
than  pay  for  thofe  we  bring  from  thence :  for  then  the 
overplus  is  brought  honie  \n  bullion. 

Bullion  is  iilver,  whofe  wcrkmanfhip  has  no  value^ 
And  thus  foreign  cojn  hath  no  value  here  for  its  {lamp, 
and  our  coin  is  bullion  in  foreign  dominions. 

It  is  ufelefs  and  labour  in  vain  to  coin  iilver,  im=- 
ported  into  any  country,  where  it  is  not  to  flay. 

Silver  imported' cannot  Ray  in  any*country  in  which, 
by  an  over-balance  of  their  whole  trade,  it  is  not  made 
theirs,  and  doth  not  become  a  real  i^icreaie  of  their 
wealth. 

If,  by  a  general  bajance  of  its  trade,  England  yearly 
fends  out  comm.odities  to  the  value  of  four  hundred 
thoufand  ounces  of  Iilver,  m.ore  than  the  con^modities 
we  bring  home  from  abroad  coRs  lis ;  there  is  one  hun,- 
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dred  thoufand  pounds  every  year  clear  again  :  which  will 
come  home  in  moneyj  by  a  real  increafe  of  our  wealth, 
and  will  {lay  here. 

On  the  other  fide,  if,  upon  a  general  balance  of  our 
whole  trade,  we  yearly  import  commodities  from  other 
parts,  to  the  value  of  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds  more 
than  our  commodities  exported  pay  for,  we  every  year 
grow  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds  poorer.  And  if, 
befides  that,  we  (liould  alfo  import  a  million  in  bullion 
from  Spain  every  year,  yet  it  is  not  ours  ;  it  is  no  in- 
creafe to  our  wealth,  nor  can  it  ftay  here;  but  muft  be 
exported  again,  every  grain  of  it,  with  an  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  of  our  own  money  to  boot. 

I  have  heard  it  propofed,  as  a  way  to  keep  our  mo- 
ney here,  that  we  (liould  pay  our  debts  contracted  be- 
yond feas,  by  bills  of  exchange. 

The  idlenefs  of  fuch  a  propofition  will  appear,  when 
the  nature  of  exchange  is  a  little  confidered. 

Foreign  exchange  is  the  paying  of  money  in  one 
country,  to  receive  it  in  another. 

The  exchange  is  high,  when  a  man  pays  for  bills  of 
exchange  above  the  par.  It  is  low,  when  he  pays  lefs 
than  the  par. 

The  par  is  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  the  coin 
of  one  country,  containing  in  them  an  equal  quantity 
of  lilver  to  that  in  another  number  of  pieces,  of  the 
coin  of  another  country  :  v.  g.  fuppoiing  36  (killings  of 
Holland  to  have  jufb  as  much  filver  in  them  as  20  Eng- 
lifli  fhillings.  Bills  of  exchange  drawn  from  Engl  md 
to  Holland  at  the  rate  of  36  fkillings  Dutch  for  each 
pound  fterling,  is  according  to  the  par.  He  tnat  pays 
the  money  here,  and  receives  it  there,  neither  gets  nor 
lofes  by  the  exchange  ;  but  receives  jufl:  the  fame  quan- 
tity o^  lilver  in  the  o'a^  place,  that  he  parts  wici  in  tne 
other.  But,  if  he  pays  one  pound  fterl ing  to  receive 
but  30  flcillings  in  Holland,  he  pays  one  iixth  more 
than  the  par,  and  fo  pays  one  Iixth  more  filver  for  tlie 
exchange,  let  the  fum  be  what  it  will. 

The  reafon  of  high  exchange,  is  the  buying  much 
commodities  in  any  foreign  country,  beyond  the  value 
of  what  that  country  takes  of  ours.     This  makes  Hng- 
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liihmen  have  need  of  great  fums  there,  and  this  raire$ 
the  exchange,  or  price  of  bills.  For  what  grows  more 
into  demand,  increafes  prefently  in  price. 

Returning  money  by  exchange,  into  foreign  parts, 
keeps  not  one  farthing  from  going  out :  it  only  prevents 
the  more  troublefome  and   hazardous  way  of  fending 
money  in  fpecle,  forwards  and  backwards.     Bills  of  ex- 
change are  fent  miOrecom.modioufjy,  and  by  fc rips  of^paper 
even  the  accounts  between  particular  debtors  and  credi- 
tors, in  differen ".  countries,  as  far  as  the  commerce  be- 
tween thofe  two  places  is  equivalent :  but  where  the 
over-balance,  on  either  fide,  demands  payment,  there 
bills  of  Exchange  can  do  nothing;  but  bullion,  or  mo- 
ney in  fpccie,  muft  be  fent.     For  in  a  country  where 
we  owe  mioney,  and  have  no  debts  owing  to  us,  bills 
will   not  find  credit,  but  for  a   ftiort  time,  till  money 
can  be  fent  to  reimburfe  thofe  that  paid  them  ;  unlefs 
we  can  think  mti\  beyond  fea  will  part  with  their  mo- 
ney for  nothing.     If  the  traders  of  England  owe  their 
correfpondents  of  Holland  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
their  accounts  with   all   the  refl:  of  the  world  ftanding 
equal,  and  remiaining  fo,  one  farthing  of  this  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  cannot   be  paid  by  bills  of  exchange. 
For  example,  I  ov/e  a  fhou find  pounds  of  it  ;  and,  to 
pay  that,  buy  a  bill  of  N.  here,  drawn  on  John  de  Wit 
ofAmiterdam,  to   pny  P.  Van  Lore,  my  correfpondent 
there.     The  money  is  paid  accordingly,  and  thereby  I 
am  out  of  Van  Lore*s  debt  ;  but  not  one  farthing  of  the 
debt  of  Englaid  to  Holland  is  thereby  paid  ;  for  N.  of 
whom  I  bought  the  bill  of  exchange,  is  now  as  much 
indebted  to  John  de  Wit,  as   I  was  before  to   P.  Van 
Lore.  Particular  debtors  and  creditors  are  only  changed 
by  bills  of  exchange  ;  but  the  debt,  ov/ing  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  cannot  be  paid  v,  ithout  real  ef- 
fects ^cwt  thither  to  that  value,  either  in  commodities, 
or  money.     V/hcre  the  balance  of  trade  barely  pays  for 
commodities  with  commiodities,  there  money  mufl:  be 
fent,  or  elfe  the  debt  cannot  be  paid. 

I  have  fpoken  of  lilvcr  coin  alone,  becaufe  that  makes 
the  n.oney  of  account,  and  micafure  of  trade,  all  through 
the  world.     For  ail  contrads  are,  I  think,  everywhere 
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made,  and  accounts  kept  in  iilver  coin.     I  am  fure  the/ 
are  fo  in  England  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Silver  therefore,  and  lilver  alone,  is  the  meaiure  of 
commerce.  Two  metals,  as  gold  and  filver,  cannot  be 
the  meafure  of  commerce  both  together^  in  any  coun- 
try:  becaufe  the  meafure  of  comm^^rce  muff  be  perpe- 
tually the  fame,  invariable,  and  keeping  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  value  in  all  its  parts.  But  fo  only  one  metal 
does,  or  can  do  to  itfelf :  fo  filver  is  to  lilver,  and  gold 
to  gpld.  An  ounce  of  filver  is  always  of  equal  value 
to  an  ounce  of  filver,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  to  an  ounce 
of  gold ;  and  two  ounces  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  of 
double  the  value  to  an  ounce  of  the  fame.  But  gold 
and  filver  change  their  value  one  to  another :  for  fup^ 
pofmg  them  to  be  in  value  as  fixteen  to  one  now  ;  per- 
haps the  next  month  they  m^ay  be  as  fifteen  and  three 
quarters,  or  fifteen  and  feven-eighths  to  one.  And  one 
may  as  well  make  a  meafure,  v.  g.  a  yard,  whofe  parts 
lengthen  and  fnrink,  as  a  meafure  of  trade  of  materials 
that  have  not  always  a  fettled,  invariable  value  to  one 
another. 

One  metal,  therefore,  alone  can  be  the  money  of  ac- 
count and  contract,  and  the  meafure  of  commerce  in 
any  country.  The  fitteft  for  this  ufe,  of  all  other,  is 
filver,  for  many  reafons,  which  need  not  here  be  micn- 
tioned.  It  is  enough  that  the  world  has  agreed  in  it, 
and  made  it  their  common  money  ;  and,  as  the  Indians 
rightly  call  it,  m.eafure.  All  other  metals,  gold,  as 
well  as  lead,  are  but  com.rnodities. 

Commodit.es  are  moveables,  valuable  by  money,  the 
common  meafiire. 

Gold,  though  not  the  money  of  the  world,  and  the 
meafure  of  commerce,  nor  fit  to  be  fo,  yet  may,  and 
OLight  to  be  coined,  to  afcertain  its  weight  and  finenefs ; 
and  fuch  coin  may  fafely  have  a  price,  as  well  as  a  ftamp 
iox  upon  it,  by  public  authority  ;  fo  the  value  fet  be 
under  the  market-price.  For  then  fuch  pieces  coined 
will  be  a  commodity  as  paffable  as  filver  money,  very 
little  varying  in  their  price :  as  guineas,  wiiich  were 
coined  at  the  value  of  20s.  but  paffed  ufually  for  be- 
tween 21  or  2?s.  according  to  the  current  rate^  but, 
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nor  having  fo  high  a  value  put  upon  rhem  by  the  law, 
no-body  could  be  forced  to  take  them  to  their  lofs  ax 
2 IS.  6d.  if  the  price  of  gold  fhould  happen  at  any  time 
to  be  cheaper. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  appears, 

1.  That  filver  is  that  which  mankind  have  ngreed  on, 
to  take  and  give  in  exchange  for  all  commodities  as  an 
equivalent. 

2.  -That  it  is  by  the  quantity  of  iilver  they  give,  or 
take,  or  contract  for,  that  they  eflimate  the  value  of 
other  things,  and  fatisfy  for  them ;  and  thus,  by  its 
quantity,  fiiver  becomes  the  meafure  of  commerce. 

3.  Hence  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  filver  has  a  greater  value  ;  a  lefs  quantity  of  filver 
has  a  lefs  value  ;  and  an  equal  quantity  an  equal  value. 

4.  That  money  differs  from  uncoined  filver  only  in 
this,  that  the  quantity  of  filver  in  each  piece  of  money, 
is  afcertained  by  the  ftamp  it  bears  ;  vhich  is  ft  there 
to  be  a  public  voucher  of  its  weight  and  finenefs. 

5.  That  gold  is  treafure,  as  well  as  filver,  becaufe  it 
decays  not  in  keeping,  and  never  fmks  much  in  value. 

6.  That  gold  is  fit  to  be  coined,  as  well  as  filyer ;  to 
afcertain  its  quantity  to  thofe  who  have  a; mind  to  traffic 
in  it  ;  but  not  fit  to  be  joined  with  filver,  as  a  meafure 
of  commerce. 

7.  That  jewels  too  are  treafure,  becaufe  they  keep 
without  decay  ;  and  have  conftantly  a  great  value,  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk  :  but  cannot  be  ufed  for  mo- 
ney, becaufe  their  value  is  not  meafured  by  their  quan- 
tity, nor  can  they,  as  gold  and  iilver,  be  divided,  and 
keep  their  value. 

8.  The  other  metals  are  not  treafure,  becaufe  they 
clecay  ip  keeping,  and  becaufe  of  their  plenty ;  which 
makes  their  value  little  in  a  great  bulk  ;  and  (o  unfit 
for  money,  commerce,  and  carriage. 

9.  That  the  only  way  to  bring  treafure  into  England;, 
i^  the  well  ordering  our  trade. 

10.  That  the  only  way  to  bring  filver  and  gold  to  the 
mint,  for  the  increafe  of  our  flock  of  money  and  trea- 
fure, which  fnall  flay  here,  is  an  over-balance  of  our 
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whole  trade.  All  other  ways,  to  increafe  our  money 
and  riches,  are  but  projcdls  that  will  fail  us. 

Thefe  things  premifed,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  fliow 
wherein  I  dirfer  from  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  upon  what 
grounds  I  go  fo. 

Mr.  Lowndes  propofes,  that  our  money  fliould  be 
raifed  (as  it  is  called)  one  fifth  :  that  is.  That  all  our 
prefent  denominations  of  money,  as  penny,  fhilling, 
half-crown,  crown,  &c.  Ihould  each  have  one-fifth  lefs 
filver  in  it,  or  be  anfwered  with  coin,  of  one  fifth 
lefs  value.  How  he  propofes  to  have  it  done,  I  fnall 
confider  hereafter.  I  Ihall  at  prefent  only  examine  the 
reafons  he  gives  for  it. 

His  firfl:  reafon,  p.  68,  he  gives  us  in  thefe  words, 
''  The  value  of  the  iilver  in  the  coin  ought  to  be  rasfed 
*'  to  the  foot  of  fix  fniilings  three-pence  m  every  crown; 
^'  becaufe  the  price  of  llandard  lilver  in  bullion  is  rifen 
*'  to  lix  fhillings  five-pence  an  ounce." 

This  reafon  feems  to  me  to  labour  under  feveral  mif- 
takes ;  as 

1.  That  ftandard  filver  can  rife  in  refpedl  of  itfelf. 

2.  That  flandard  bullion  is  now,  or  ever  Vvas  worth, 
or  fold  to  the  traders  in  it  for  6s.  5d.  the  ounce,  of  law- 
ful rnoney  of  England.  For  if  that  matter  of  fact  holds 
not  to  be  fo,  that  an  ounce  of  llerling  bullion  is  worth 
6s.  5d.  of  our  milled  weighty  money,  this  reafon  ceafes  : 
and  our  weighty  crown-pieces  ought  not  to  be  raifed  to 
6s.  3d.  becaufe  our  light  clipped  money  will  not  pur- 
chafe  an  ounce  of  fiandard  bullion,  under  the  rate  of 
6s.  fd.  of  that  light  money.  And  let  me  add  here, 
nor  for  that  rate  neither.  If  therefore  the  author  means 
here,  that  an  ounce  of  ftandard  filver  is  rifen  to  6s.  jd. 
of  our  clipped  money,  I  grant  it  him,  and  higher  too. 
But  then,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  raffing  our 
lawful  coin,  which  remains  undipped  ;  unlefs  he  will 
fay  too,  that  ftandard  bullion  is  fo  rifen,  as  to  be  worth, 
and  adlually  to  fell  for,  6s.  5d.  the  ounce,  of  our  weighty 
milled  money.  This  I  not  only  dcnyy  but  farther  add, 
that  it  is  impofTible  to  be  fo.  For  6s.  5d.  of  milled 
money  weighs  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  near.  Can  it 
therefore  be  poiiible^  that  one  ounce  of  any  comimodity 
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fhould  be  worth  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  the  felf- 
fame  commodity,  and  of  exadlly  the  fame  goodnefs  ? 
for  fo  is  ftandard  filver  to  fiandard  filver.  Indeed  one 
has  a  mark  upon  it,  which  the  other  has  not ;  but  it 
is  a  mark  that  makes  it  rather  more,  than  lefs  valu- 
able :  or  if  the  mark,  by  hindering  its  exportation, 
makes  it  lefs  valuable  for  that  purpofe,  the  melting-pot 
can  ealily  take  it  off. 

The  complaint  made  of  melting  down  our  weighty 
money  anfwers  this  reafon  evidently.  For  can  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  a  goldfmith  will  give  one  ounce  and  a 
quarter  of  coined  filver  for  one  ounce  of  bullion  ;  Mhen, 
by  putting  it  into  his  melting-pot,  he  can,  for  lefs  than 
a  penny  charge,  make  it  bullion?  (For  it  is  always  to 
be  remembered,  what  I  think  is  made  clear,  that  the 
value  of  filver,  confidered  as  it  is  money,  and  the  mea- 
fure  of  commerce,  is  nothing  but  its  quantity.)  And 
thus  a  milled  fhilling,  which  has  double  the  weight  of 
iilver  in  it  to  a  current  fhilling,  whereof  half  the  filver 
is  clipped  ^way,  has  double  the  value.  And  to  fhow 
that  this  is  fo,  I  will  undertake,  that  any  merchant, 
who  has  bullion  to  fell,  fhall  fell  it  for  a  great  deal  lefs  • 
num.ber  of  fliillings  in  tale,  to  any  one  who  will  con- 
traci:  to  pay  him  in  milled  money,  than  if  he  be  paid 
in  Hwt  current  clipped  money. 

Thofe  who  fay  bullion  is  rifen,  I  defire  to  tell  me, 
what  they  mean  by  rifen?  Any  commodity,  I  think,  is 
properly  faid  to  be  rifen,  when  the  fame  quantity  will 
exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  another  thing ;  but 
more  particularly  of  that  thing,  which  is  the  meafure 
of  commerce  in  the  country.  And  thus  corn  is  laid  to 
be  rifen  among  the  Englifh  in  Virginia,  when  a  bufhel 
of  it  will  fell,  or  exchange  for  more  pounds  of  tobacco ; 
amongfi  the  Indians,  when  it  will  fell  for  more  yards 
of  wampompeak,  which  is  their  money ;  and  amongft 
the  Englifh  here,  when  it  will  exchange  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  filver  tha^i  it  would  before.  Rifing  and 
falling  of  com.modities,  are  al'^^ays  between  feveral  com- 
modities of  diftinct  worths.  But  no-body  can  fay,  that 
tobacco  (of  the  fame  goodnefs)  is  rifen  in  refped  of  it- 
fcif.  One  pound  of  the  fame  goodnefs  will  never  ex- 
change 
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change  for  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  the  fame  good- 
nefs.  And  fo  it  is  in  filver :  an  ounce  of  filver  will  al- 
ways be  of  equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  filver  :  nor  can 
it  ever  rife,  or  fall,  in  refpecl  of  itfelf :  an  ounce  of 
flandard  filver  can  never  be  worth  an  ounce  and  a  quar- 
ter of  ftandard  filver  ;  nor  one  ounce  of  uncoined  filver 
exchange  for  ah  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined  lilver: 
the  ftair.p  cannot  fo  much  debafe  its  value.  Indeed 
the  flamp,  hindering  its  free  exportation,  may  make  the 
goldfmith  (who  profits  by  the  return  of  money)  give 
one  hundred  and  twentieth,  or  one  fixtieth,  or  perhaps, 
fometim^s,  one  thirtieth  more,  that  is,  5s.  2d. 4-  5s.  3d. 
or  5s.  4d.  the  ounce  of  coined  filver  for  uncoined,  when 
there  is  need  of  fending  filver  beyond  feas ;  as  there 
always  is,  when  the  balance  of  trade  will  not  fupply 
our  wants,  and  pay  our  debts  there.  But  much  be- 
yond this  the  goldfmith  v^  ill  never  give  for  bullion; 
fince  he  can  make  it  out  of  coined  money  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

It  is  faid,  bullion  is  rifen  to  6s.  5d.  the  ounce,  i.  e. 
that  an  ounce  of  uncoined  filver  will  exchange  for  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined  filver.  If  any  one  can 
believe  this,  I  will  put  this  fnort  cafe  to  him ;  He  has 
of  bulhon,  or  ftandard,  uncoined  filver,  two  round 
plates,  each  of  an  exacl  fize  and  weight  of  a  crown- 
piece  :  he  has  befides,  of  the  fame  bullion,  a  round 
plate  of  the  weight  and  fize  of  a  fiiilling,  and  another 
yet  iefs,  of  an  exa61:  weight  and  fize  of  a  three-pence. 
The  two  great  plates  being  of  equal  weight  and  fine- 
nefs,  I  fuppofc  he  will  allow  to  be  of  equal  value,  and 
that  the  two  Iefs,  joined  to  either  of  them,  make  it  one 
fifth  more  w^orth  than  the  other  is  by  itfelf,  they  hav- 
ing all  three  together  one  fifth  more  filver  in  them. 
Let  us  fuppofe  then,  one  of  the  greater,  and  the  two 
Iefs  plates  to  have  received  the  next  moment,  (by  mi- 
racle, or  by  the  mill,  it  matters  not  howj  the  mark,  or 
flamp,  of  our  crown,  our  fhilling,  and  our  three-pence: 
can  any  body  fay,  that  now  they  have  got  the  ftamp  of 
our  mint  upon  them,  they  are  fo  fallen  in  value,  or  the 
other  unftamped  piece  fo  rifen,  that  that  unfbamped 
piece,  which  a  moment  before  was  worth  only  one  of 
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the  other  pieces^  is  now  worth  them  all  three  ?  Which 
is  to  fay,  that  an  ounce  of  uncoined  lilver  is  worth  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined.  This  is  what  men  would 
perfuade  us,  when  they  fay,  that  bullion  is  raifed  to  6s. 
5d.  (of  lawful  money)  the  ounce,  which  I  fay  is  utterly 
impoOibie.  Let  us  conlider  this  a  little  further,  in  ano- 
ther inftance.  The  prefent  milled  crown-pieces  fay 
they,  will  not  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  bullion,  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  iliilling  and  a  three-pence  of  weighty 
coin  added  to  it.  Coin  but  that  crown-piece  into  6s. 
3d.  and  then  they  fay  it  will  buy  an  ounce  of  bullion, 
or  elfe  they  give  up  their  reafon  and  meafure  of  raifmg 
the  money.  Do  that  which  is  allowed  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  coining  of  a  prefent  milled  crown-piece  into 
(i^,  3d.  viz.  call  it  75  pence,  and  then  alfo  it  mufl:  by 
this  rule  of  raifing  buy  an  ounce  of  bullion.  If  this  be 
{oy  the  falf-fame  milled  crown-piece  will,  and  will  not 
exchange  for  an  ounce  of  bullion.  Call  it  60  pence, 
and  it  will  not :  the  very  next  moment  call  it  75  pence, 
and  it  will.  I  am  afraid  no-body  can  think  change  of 
denomination  has  fuch  power. 

Mr.  Lowndes  fupports  this  his  firfl  reafon  with  thefe 
"words,  p.  68.  ''  This  reafon,  which  I  humbly  con- 
*'  ceiye  will  appear  irrefragable,  is  grounded  upon  a 
*'  truth  fo  apparent,  that  it  may  well  be  compared  to 
''  an  axiom,  even  in  mathematical  reafoning ;  to  wit, 
*•  that,  whenfoever  the  intrinlic  value  of  lilver  in  the 
*'  coin  hath  been,  or  fliall  be,  lefs  than  the  price  of 
''  lilver  in  bullion,  the  coin  hath,  and  will  be  melted 
^?  down." 

This  I  think,  though  it  be  allowed  Mr.  Lowndes  for 
as  apparent  a  truth,  and  as  certain  a  maxim  as  he  could 
w'ifn,  yet  ferves  not  at  all  to  his  purpofe  of  leiTening 
the  coin.  For  when  the  coin  is,  as  it  fliould  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  (let  the  ftandard  be  what  it  will) 
weighty  and  undipped,  it  is  impoflible  that  the  value 
of  coined  filver  fhould  be  lefs  ]:han  the  value  or  price 
of  uncoined  ;  becaufe,  as  I  have  Ihown,  the  value  and 
quantity  of  filver  are  the  fame  :  and  where  the  quanti- 
ties are  equal,  the  values  are  equal,  excepting  only  the 
odds  that   may  be  between  bullion  that   rnay  be  freely 
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exported,  and  coined  filver  that  may  not ;  the  odds 
whereof  fcarce  ever  amounts  to  above  2d.  per  ounce, 
and  rarely  to  above  a  penny,  or  an  half-penny.  And 
this  odds  (whatever  it  be)  will  equally  belong  to  his 
raifed  milled  money,  v,hich  cannot  be  exported,  as  it 
w^ill  to  our  prefent  milled  money,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ported, as  I  fliall  have  occaiion  to  fhow  more  particu- 
larly hereafter.  All  this  diforder,  and  a  thoufand  others, 
come  from  light  and  unlawful  money  being  current. 
For  then  it  is  no  wonder  that  bullion  ftiould  be  kept 
up  to  the  value  of  your  clipped  money ;  that  is,  that 
bullion  fhould  not  be  fold  by  the  ounce  for  lefs  than 
6s.  5d.  when  that  6s.  5d.  clipped  money,  paid  for  it, 
does  not  weigh  above  an  ounce.  This  inflance  there- 
fore, of  the  prefent  price  of  bullion,  proves  nothing 
but  that  the  quantity  of  lilver  in  money  governs  the 
value  of  it,  and  not  the  denomination ;  as  appears, 
when  clipped  money  is  brought  to  buy  bullion.  This 
is  a  fair  trial :  lilver  is  fet  againfl:  filver,  and  by  that  is 
feen,  whether. clipped  money  be  of  the  fame  value  with 
weighty  of  the  fame  denomination,  or  whether  it  be 
not  the  quantity  of  filver  in  it  that  regulates  its  value. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  that  Mr.  Lowndes,  a  man  fo 
well  frilled  in  the  law,  efpecially  of  the  mint,  the  ex- 
chequer, and  of  our  money,  fhould  all  along  in  this 
argumicnt  fpeak  of  clipped  money,  as  if  it  were  the 
lawful  money  of  England  ;  and  fnould  propofe  by  that 
(which  is  in  efFedl  by  the  clipper's  iheers)  to  regulate 
a  new  fort  of  coin  to  be  introduced  into  England.  And 
if  he  will  fland  to  that  meafure,  and  hUhn  the  new 
coin  to  the  rate  of  bullion  fold  in  exchange  for  pre- 
fent, current,  clipped  money,  to  prevent  its  being 
melted  dov/n,  he  mufl:  make  it  yet  much  lighter  than 
he  propofes  ;  fo  that  raifing  it,  or,  to  give  it  its  due 
name,  that  leiTening  of  it  one  fifth  will  not  ferve  the 
turn  :  for  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  bullion  now  in 
England  is  no  where  to  be  bought  by  the  ounce  for  6s. 
5d.  of  our  prefent,  current,  clipped  money.  So  that 
if  this  rule  be  true,  and  nothing  can  fave  the  weighty 
coin  from  melting  down,  but  reducing  it  to  the  weight 
chat  clipped  money  is  brought  to^  he  muft  lefTen  the 
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money  in  his  new  coin  much  more  than  one  fifth  ;  for 
an  ounce  of  flandard  bullion  will  always  be  worth  an 
ounce  of  clipped  money,  whether  that  in  tale  amounts 
to  6s.  5d.  Gs.  6d.  los.  or  any  other  number  of  fnil- 
lings,  or  pence,  of  the  nick-named  clipped  money.  For 
a  piece  of  filver,  that  was  coined  for  a  Ihiiling,  but  has 
but  half  the  filver  clipped  oif,  in  the  law,  and  in  pro- 
priety of  fpeech,  is  no  more  a  fhilling  than  a  piece  of 
wood,  which  was  once  fealed  a  yard>  is  flill  a  yard,y 
when  one  half  of  it  is  broken  off. 

Let  us  conlider  this  maxim  a  little  farther :  which 
out  of  the  language  of  the  mint,  in  plain  Englifh,  I 
think  amounts  to  thus  m.uch,  viz.  "  That  v/hen  an  ounce 
**■  of  flandard  bullion  coils  a  greater  number  of  pence 
*^  in  tale,  than  an  ounce  of  that  bullion  can  be  coined 
'*■  into,  by  the  ftandard  of  the  mint,  the  coin  will  be 
melted  down.'*  I  grant  it,  if  bullion  fhould  rife  to 
15  pence  the  ounce  above  5s.  2d.  as  is  now  pretended  ; 
which  is  to  fay,  that  an  ounce  of  bullion  cannot  be 
bought  for  lefs  than  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  the  like 
iilver  coined.  But  that,  as  I  have  Ihowed,  is  impoilible 
to  be  :  and  every  one  would  be  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary, if  we  had  none  now  but  lawful  money  current. 
But  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  price  and  value  of  things  be 
confounded  and  uncertain,  when  the  mcafure  itfelf  is 
lofl.  For  we  have  now  no  lavvful  iilver  money  current 
kmongfi  us  ;  and  therefore  cannot  talk,  nor  judge  right, 
by  our  prefent,  uncertain,  clipped  money,  of  the  value 
and  price  of  things,  in  reference  to  our  lawful,  regular 
toin,  adjufted  and  kept  to  the  unvarying  ftandard  of  the 
inint.  The  price  of  filver  in  bullion  above  the  value 
of  filver  in  coin,  when  clipping  has  not  defaced  our  cur- 
rent ca(h  (for  then  the  odds  is  very  rarely  above  a  penny, 
or  two-pence  the  ounce)  is  fo  far  from  being  a  caufe  of 
melting  down  our  coin,  that  this  price,  which  is  given 
above  the  value  of  the  Iilver  in  our  coin,  is  given  only 
to  prcferve  our  coin  from  being  melted  down  :  for  no-;. 
body  buys  bullion  at  above  5s.  2d.  the  ounce,  (which  is 
juft  the  value)  for  any  other  reafon,  but  to  avoid  the 
crime  and  hazard  of  melting  down  our  coin. 

1  think- 
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I  think  it  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  no-body 
Vidll  melt  down  our  money,  but  for  profit.  Now  profit 
can  be  made  by  melting  down  our  money  but  only  in 
two  cafes. 

Firft,  When  the  current  pieces  of  the  fame  deno- 
mination are  unequal,  and  of  difljsrent  weights,  fomc 
heavier,  feme  lighter :  for  then  the  traders  in  money 
cull  out  the  heavier,  and  melt  them  down  with  profit* 
This  is  the  ordinary  fault  of  coining  by  the  hammer, 
wherein  it  ufualiy  fufficed.  That  a  bar  of  filver  was  cut 
into  as  many  half-crowns,  or  fhillings,  as  anfwered  its 
whole  weight ,-  without  being  very  exact  in  making  each 
particular  piece  of  its  due  weight ;  whereby  fome  pieces 
came  to  be  heavier,  and  fome  lighter,  than  by  the  (land- 
ard  they  fhould.  And  then  the  heavier  pieces  were 
culled  out,  and  there  was  profit  to  be  made  (as  one  eafily 
perceives)  in  melting  them  down.  But  this  caufe  cf 
melting  down  our  money  is  eafily  prevented,  by  the 
exadler  way  of  coining  by  the  mill,  in  which  each  fioglc 
piece  is  brought  to  its  juft  weight.  This  inequality  of 
pieces  of  the  fame  denomination,  is  to  be  found  in  our 
money,  more  than  ever,  fince  clipping  has  been  in 
fafhion :  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that,  in  this 
irregular  fi:ate  of  our  money,  one  complaint  is,  that  the 
heavy  money  is  melted  down.  But  this  aifo  ti  c  mak- 
ing clipped  money  go  at  prefent  for  its  weight,  (which 
is  a  fudden  reducmg  of  it  to  the  fl:andardj  and  then,  b^ 
degrees,  recoining  it  into  milled  money,  (which  is  the 
ultimate  and  more  complete  reducing  it  to  the  ftandard) 
perfedily  cures. 

The  other  cafe,  v/herein  our  money  comes  to  be 
melted  down,  is  a  lofing  trade ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing  in  other  words,  an  over-great  confumption  cf  fo- 
reign commodities.  Whenever  the  over-balance  of  fo- 
reign trade  m^akes  it  difficult  for  our  merchants  to  get 
bills  of  exchange,  the  exchange  prefently  rifes,  and  the 
returns  of  money  raife  them  in  proportion  to  the  want 
of  money  Englillimen  have  in  any  parts  beyond  feas. 
They,  who  thus  furnifh  them  with  bills,  not  being  able 
to  fatisfy  their  correfpondents,  on  whom  thofe  bills  are 
draw  n,    with   the  produd  of  our   commodities  there, 
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muft  fend  filver  from  hence  to  reimburfe  them,  and  fe- 
pay  the  money  they  have  drawn  out  of  their  hands. 
Whilfl  bullion  may  be  had  for  a  fmall  price  more  than 
the  \veight  of  our  current  caflij  thefe  exchangers  gene- 
rally choofe  rather  to  buy  bullion,  than  run  the  rifqcie 
of  melting  down  our  coin,  which  is  criminal  by  the 
law.  And  thus  the  matter  for  the  moll  part  went, 
"vvhilfv  nnlied  and  clipped  money  prifTed  promifcuOufly 
in  payment:  for  fo  long  a  clipped  halt-crown  was  as 
good  here  as  a  milled  one,  fince  one  paiied,  and  could 
be  had  as  freely  as  the  other.  But  as  foon  as  there 
began  to  be  a  diftinLlion  between  clipped  and  undipped 
money,  and  weighty  money  could  no  longer  be  had  for 
the  light,  bullion  (as  was  natural]  arofe  ,•  and  it  would 
fall  again  to-morrow  to  the  price  it  was  at  before,  if 
there  were  none  but  w  eighty  m^oney  to  pay  for  it.  In 
fiiort,  w  henever  the  whole  of  our  foreign  trade  and  con- 
fumption  exceeds  our  exportation  of  com.modities,  our 
mioney  muft  go  to  pay  our  debts  fo  contracted  whether 
melted  or  not  melted  down.  If  the  law^  miakes  the  ex- 
portation of  our  coin  penal,  it  will  be  melted  down ; 
if  it  leaves  the  exportation  of  our  coin  free,  as  in  Hol- 
land, it  will  be  carried  out  in  fpecie.  One  way,  or 
other,  go  it  mufl,  as  wx  fee  in  Spain  ;  but  whether 
melted  down,  or  not  melted  dow^n,  it  matters  little: 
our  coin  and  treafiire  will  be  both  ways  equally  dimi- 
nifned,  and  can  be  reftored,  only  by  an  over-balance 
of  our  whole  exportation,  to  our  whole  importation  of 
confurhable  com.modities.  Laws,  made  againfl  expor- 
tation of  money,  or  bullion,  will  be  all  in  vain.  Re- 
ftraint,  or  liberty  in  that  matter,  makes  no  country  rich 
or  poor  :  as  we  fee  in  Holland,  which  had  plenty  of 
money  under  the  free  liberty  of  its  exportation,  and 
Spain,  in  great  want  of  m.oney  under  the  fevereft  pe- 
nalties againfV  carrying  of  it  out.  But  the  coining,  or 
not  coinmg  our  money,  on  the  fame  foot  it  was  before, 
or  in  bigger,  or  lefs  pieces,  and  under  whatfoever  de-" 
nominations  you  pleafe,  contributes  nothing  to,  or 
againfl:  its  melting  down,  or  exportation,  fo  our  money 
be  all  kept,  each  "ipecies  in  its  full  weight  of  filver,  ac- 
cording to  the  llandard:  for  if  fome  be  heavier,  and 
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fome  lighter,  allowed  to  be  current,  fo  under  the  fame 
denomination  the  heavier  will  be  m.elted  down,  where 
the  temptation  of  profit  is  confiderable,  which  in  well- 
regulated  com  kept  to  the  ftandard  cannot  be.  But 
this  melting  down  carries  not  away  one  grain  of  our 
treafure  out  of  England.  The  coming  and  going  of 
that  depends  wholly  upon  th-e  balance  of  our  trade ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  wrong  concluiion  which  we  find, 
p.  71.  '*  That  continuing  either  old,  or  new  coins  on 
"  the  prefent  foot,  will  be  nothing  elfe  but  furniHiing 
*'  a  fpecies  to  melt  down  at  an  extravagant  profit,  and 
"  will  encourage  a  violent  exportation  of  our  filver, 
'*  for  the  fake  of  the  gain  only,  till  VvC  fliall  have  little 
*'  or  none  left."  For  example :  let  us  fuppofe  all  our 
light  money  new  coined,  upon  the  foot  that  this  gen- 
tleman would  have  it,  and  all  our  old  milled  crowns 
going  for  75  pence  as  he  propofes,  and  the  reft  of  the 
old  milled  money  proportionably ;  I  defire  it  to  be 
fhowed  how^  this  would  hinder  the  exportation  of  one 
ounce  of  filver,  whilft  our  affairs  are  in  the  prefent 
poflure.  Again,  on  the  other  fide,  fuppofmg  all  our 
money  w^ere  now  milled  coin  upon  the  prefent  foot,  and, 
our  balance  of  trade  changing,  our  exportation  of  com- 
modities W'Cre  a  million  more  than  our  importation, 
and  likely  to  continue  fo  yearly ;  whereof  one  half  was 
to  Holland,  and  the  other  to  Flanders,  there  being  an 
equal  balance  between  England  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  we  trade  to  ?  I  alk,  what  poiTible  gam  could 
any  Englifhman  make,  by  melting  down  and  carrying 
out  our  money  to  Holland  and  Flanders,  when  a  mil- 
lion~  was  to  come  thence  hither^  and  Engliflimen  had 
more  there  already  than  they  knew  how  lo  ufe  there, 
and  could  not  get  home  without  paying  dear  there  for 
bills  of  exchange?  If  that  were  the  cafe  of  our  trade, 
the  exchange  would  prefently  fall  here,  and  rife  there 
beyond  the  par  of  their  money  to  ours,  i.e.  an  Eng- 
liili  merchant  muft  give  in  Holland  more  lilver,  for  the 
bills  he  bought  there,  than  he  fhould  receive  upon  thofe 
bills  here,  if  the  two  fums  were  weighed  one  againft  the 
other :  or  run  the  rifque  of  bringing  it  home  in  fpecie. 
Vol.  IV.  M  -And 
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And  what  then  could  any  Englifhman  get  by  export- 
ing money  or  iilver  thither? 

Thefe  are  the  only  two  cafes  wherein  our  coin  can  be 
melted  down  with  piofit ;  and  I  challenge  any  one  liv- 
ing to  (liow  mc  any  other.  The  one  of  them  is  removed 
only  by  a  regular  juft  coin,  kept  equal  to  the  flandard  ; 
be  that  what  it  Will,  it  matters  not,  as  to  the  point  cf 
melting  down  of  the  money.  The  other  is  to 'be  re- 
moved only  by  the  balance  of  our  trade  kept  from  run- 
ning us  behind-hand,  and  contracting  debts  in  foreign 
countries  by  an  over-confumption  of  their  commodi- 
ties. 

To  thofe  who  fay,  that  the  exportation  of  our  money, 
whether  melted  down,  or  not  melted  down,  depends 
wholly  upon  our  confumption  of  foreign  commodities, 
and  not  at  all  upon  the  fizes  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
our  money,  which  will  be  equally  exported  or  not  ex- 
ported, whether  coined  upon  the  old,  or  the  propofed' 
new  foot  :   Mr.  Lowndes  replies  : 

1.  That  **  the  necelTity  of  foreign  expence,  and  ex- 
*'  portation  to  anfwer  th^  balance  of  trade,  may  be  di- 
*^  minifned,  but  cannot  in  any  fenfe  be  augmented,  by 
/^  raifing  the  value  of  our  money/' 

I  beg  his  pardon,  if  I  cannot  alTent  to  this.  Be- 
caufe  the  necelhty  of  our  exportation  of  money,  de- 
pending wholly  upon  the  debts  which  v.e  contract  in 
foreign  parts,  beyond  what  our  comm^odities  exported 
can  pay  j  the  coining  our  money  in  bigger,  or  lefs  pieces, 
under  the  fame,  or  dilierent  denominations,  or  on  the 
prefcnt,  or  propofed  foot,  in  itfelf  neither  increafing 
thofe  debts,  nor  the  expences  that  make  them,  can  nei  • 
ther  augment,  nor  diminifn  the  exportation  of  our 
money. 

2.  He  replies,  p.  72.  That  melters  of  the  coin  ''will 
"  have  lefs  profit  by  fourteen-pence  halfpenny  in  the 
*'  crown/'  when  the  money  is  coined  upon  the  new 
foot. 

To  this  I  take  liberty  to  fay,  that  there  will  not  be  a 
farthing  more  profit  in  melting  down  the  money,  if  it 
were  all  new  milled  money,  upon  the  prefent  foot,  than 

if 
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if  it  were  all  new  coined,  as  is  propofcd,  one  fifth  lighter. 
For  whence  fhould  the  profit  arife  more  in  the  one, 
than  the  other?  But  Mr.  Lowndes  goes  upon  this  fup- 
poiition  ;  That  ftandard  bullion  is  now  worth  fix  fhil- 
lings  aid  five-pence  an  ounce  of  milled  money,  and 
would  continue  to  fell  for  fix  fhillings  and  five-pence 
the  ounce,  if  our  money  were  all  weighty  milled  mo- 
ney :  both  which  I  take  to  be  miftakes,  and  think  I 
have  proved  them  to  be  fo. 

3.  He  fays,  ''  It  is  hoped  that  the  exchange  to  Hol- 
*'  land  may  be  kept  at  a  iland,  or  at  lead  from  falling 
^^  much  lower.'*  I  hope  fo  too.  But  how  that  con- 
cerns this  argument,  or  the  coining  of  the  money  upon 
a  new  foot,  J  do  not  fee. 

4.  He  fays,  p.  73.  ''  There  is  a  great  difference,  with 
*'  regard  to  the  fervice  or  diHervice  of  the  public,  be- 
"  tween  carrying  out  bullion,  or  coin  for  neceffary  ufes, 
^^  or  for  prohibiting  commodities."  The  gain  to  the 
exporters,  which  is  that  which  makes  them  melt  it 
down  and  export  it,  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  And 
the  neceffity  of  exporting  it  is  the  fame.  For  it  is  to 
pay  debts,  which  there  is  an  equal  neceifity  of  paying, 
when  once  contracted,  though  for  ufelefs  things.  They 
are  the  goldfmiths  and  dealers  in  lilver,  that  ufually  ex- 
port what  filver  is  fent  beyond  fea,  to  pay  the  debts  they 
have  contracted  by  their  bills  of  exchange.  But  thofe 
dealers  in  exchange  feldom  know,  or  confider,  how 
they,  to  whom  they  give  their  bills,  have,  or  will  em- 
ploy, the  money  they  receive  upon  thofe  bills.  Prohi- 
bited commodities,  it  is  true,  fiiould  be  kept  out,  and 
ufelefs  ones  impoverilh  us  by  being  brought  in.  But 
this  is  the  fault  of  our  importation  :  and  there  the  mif- 
chief  fhould  be  cured  by  lavvs,  and  our  v/ay  of  living. 
For  the  exportation  of  our  treafure  is  not  the  caufe  of 
their  importation,  but  the  confequence.  Vanity  and 
luxury  fpends  them:  that  gives  them  vent  here:  that 
v(tvx  caufes  their  importation  :  and  when  our  merchants 
have  brought  them,  if  our  commodities  will  not  be 
enough,  our  money  mud  go  to  pay  for  them.  But  what 
this  paragraph  has  in  it  againif  continuing  our  coin 
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upon  the  pfefent  foot,  or  for  making  our  coin  lightef^ 
I  confefs  here  again,  I  do  not  fee. 

It  is  true  what  Mr.  Lowndes  obferves  here,  the  im- 
portation of  gold,  and  the  going  of  guineas  at  30s.  has 
been  a  great  prejudice  and  lofs  to  the  kingdom.  But 
that  has  been  wholly  owing  to  our  clipped  money,  and 
not  at  all  to  our  money  being  coined  at  five  fliillings 
and  two-pence  the  ounce  ;  nor  is  the  coining  our  money 
lighter,  the  cure  of  it.  The  only  remedy  for  that  mif- 
chief,  as  well  as  a  great  many  others,  is  the  putting  an 
end  to  the  pafling  of  clipped  money  by  tale,  as  if  it 
were  lawful  coin. 

5.  His  fifth  head,  p.  74,  is  to  anfwer  thofe,  wha 
hold,  that,  by  the  lelTening  our  money  one  fifth,  aJl 
people,  who  are  to  receive  money  upon  contracls  already 
made,  will  be  defrauded  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  their 
due  :  and  thus-  all  men  w  ill  lofc  one  fifth  of  their  fet- 
tled revenues,  and  all  men,  that  have  lent  money,  one 
fifth  of  their  principal  and  ufe.  To  remove  this  ob- 
jection, Mr.  Lowndes  fays,  that  filver  in  England  is- 
grown  fcarce,  and  confequently  dearer,  and  fo  is  of 
higher  price.  Let  us  grant  for  the  prefent,  it  is  of 
higher  price  (which  how^  he  makes  out,  I  fhall  examine 
by  and  by.)  This,  if  it  were  ^o,  ought  not  to  annul 
any  man's  bargain,  nor  make  him  receive  lefs  in  quan- 
tity than  he  lent.  He  was  to  receive  again  the  fame 
fijm,  and  the  public  authority  was  guarantee,  that  the 
fame  fum  fiiould  have  the  fame  quantity  of  filver,  un- 
der the  fiime  denomination.  And  the  reafon  is  plain,, 
why  in  jufiice  he  ought  to  have  the  fxme  qu-antity  of 
lilver  again,  notwithllanding  any  pretended  rife  of  ita 
value.  For  if  filver  had  grown  more  plentiful^  and  by 
confequence  (by  our  author^s  rule)  cheaper,  his  debtor 
Avould  not  have  been  compelled,  by  the  public  autho- 
rity, to  have  paid  him,  in  confideraticn  of  its  cheap- 
nels,  a  greater  quantity  of  filver  than  they  contracted 
for.  Cocao-nuts  were  the  money  of  a  part  of  Am.erica, 
when  we  firfi:  came  thither.  Suppofe  then  you  had  lent 
me  lafl"  year  300,  or  fifteen  fcore  cocao-nuts,  to  be  re- 
paid this  year,  would  you  be  fatisficd  and  think  your- 
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felf  paid  your  due,  if  I  fliould  tell  you,  cocao-nuts 
were  fcarce  this  year,  and  that  fourfcore  were  of  as  much 
value  this  year  as  an  hundred  the  laft ;  and  that  there- 
fore you  were  well  and  fully  paid,  if  I  reftored  to  you 
only  240  for  the  300  I  borrowed  ?  Would  you  not  think 
yourfelf  defrauded  of  two  thirds  of  your  right  by  fuch 
a  payment  ?  Nor  would  it  make  any  amends  for  this  to 
juftice,  or  reparation  to  you,  that  the  public  had  (after 
your  contract,  which  was  made  for  fifteen  fcore)  altered 
the  denomination  of  fcore,  and  applied  it  to  lixteen 
inftead  of  tu'enty.  Examine  it,  and  you  will  find  this 
juft  the  cafe,  and  the  lofs  proportionable  in  them  both; 
chat  is,  a  real  lofs  of  twenty  per  cent.  As  to  Mr. 
Lowndes's  proofs,  that  filver  is  now  one  fifth  more 
value  than  it  was,  and  therefore  a  man  has  right  done 
him,  if  he  receive  one  fifth  Icfs  than  his  contract,  I 
fear  none  of  them  will  reach  Mr.  Lowndes's  point. 
He  faith,  p.  77.  -^  By  daily  experience  nineteen  penny- 
*^  weights,  and  three  tenths  of  a  penny-weight  of  fter- 
**"  Img  filver,  which  is  juft  the  weight  of  a  crown-piece, 
"  will  purchafe  more  coined  money  than  five  unclip- 
^'  ped  fliillings.'*  I  wiih  he  had  told  us  where  this  daily 
experience  he  fpeaks  of  is  to  be  found  :  for  I  dare  fay 
no-body  hath  feen  a  fum  of  undipped  (hillings  paid  for 
bullion  any  where  thefe  twelve  months,  to  go  no  further 
back. 

\\\  the  next  place,  I  wifli  he  had  told  us  how  much 
more  than  five  lawful  milled  fliillings,  bullion  of  the 
weight  of  a  crown-piece  will  purchafe.  If  he  had  faid 
it  would  purchaf<^'Tix  fhillings  and  three-pence  weighty 
money,  he  had  proved  the  matter  in  queftion.  And 
whoever  has  the  weight  of  a  crown  in  filver  paid  him 
in  Mr.  Lowndes's  new  coin  inftead  of  fix  fliillings  and 
three-pence  of  our  prefent  money,  has  no  injury  done 
him,  if  it  will  certainly  purchafe  him  fix  fhillings  and 
three-pence  all  undipped,  of  our  prefent  money.  But 
every  one,  at  firft  fight,  perceives  this  to  be  impoflible, 
as  I  have  already  proved  it.  I  have  in  this  the  concur* 
rence  of  Mr.  Lowndes's  new  fcheme,  to  prove  it  to  be 
fo.  For,  p.  62,  he  propofes  that  his  filver  unit,  hav-. 
ing  the  weight  and  finenefs  of  a  prefent   undipped 
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crown-piece,  fhould  go  for  75  pence  ;  and  that  the  pre- 
fent  fhilling  fiiould  go  for  15  pence;  by  which  efta- 
blifiiment  there  will  be  75  pence  in  his  unit,  and  93 
pence  three  farthings  in  fix  ihillings  and  three-pence, 
w  eighty  money  of  the  prefent  coin  ,♦  which  is  an  unde- 
niable confeflion,  that  it  is  as  iinpofLble  for  his  filver 
unit,  having  no  more  filver  in  it  than  a  prefent  undip- 
ped crown,  to  be  v*'orth,  and  fo  to  purchafe,  fix  un- 
dipped ihillings  and  three-pence  of  our  prefent  m^oney  ; 
as  it  IS  for  75  pence  to  be  worth  93  of  the  fam.e  pence, 
or  75  to  be  equal  to  93. 

Yi  he  mieans  by  more,  that  his  flerling  filver  of  the 
weight  of  a  cro\\n-piece  will  purchafe  a  penny,  or 
two-pence  more  than  five  undipped  (hillings,  which  is 
the  moll,  and  which  is  but  accidental  tco ;  what  is  this 
rife  of  its  value  to  15  pence?  And  what  amends  will 
one  fixtieth  (a  little  more  or  lefs)  rife  in  value,  make 
for  one  fifth  diminiilied  in  weight,  and  lofl  in  quantity  ? 
which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  a  penny,  or  thereabouts, 
ihall  make  amends  for  fif^teen -pence  taken  avray. 

Another  way  to  reconmiend  his  nev/  coin,  to  thofe 
who  fliall  receive  it,  inflead  of  the  prefent  weightier 
coin,  he  tells  them,  p.  77,  it  will  pay  as  much  debt, 
and  purchafe  as  much  comm.odities  as  our  prefent  mo- 
ney which  is  one  fifth  heavier:  what  he  fays  of  debts 
is  true.  But  yet  I  would  have  it  well  confidered  by  our 
Englifh  gentlem.en,  that  though  creditors  will  lofe  one 
fifth  of  their  principal  and  ufe,  and  landlords  will  lofe 
one  fifth  of  their  income,  yet  the  debtors  and  tenants 
will  not  get  it.  It  will  be  afked,  who  then  will  get  it  ? 
Thofe,  I  fay,  and  thofe  only,  who  have  great  fums  of 
weighty  money  (whereof  one  fees  not  a  piece  now  in 
payments)  hoarded  up  by  them,  will  get  by  it.  To 
thofe,  by  the  propofed  change  of  our  money,  will  be 
an  increafe  of  one  fifth,  added  to  their  riches,  paid  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  rcil  of  the  nation.  For  what 
thefe  men  received  for  four  fnillings,  they  will  pay  again 
f^")r  five.  1  his  weighty  money  hoarded  up,  Mr.  Lowndes, 
p.  105,  computes  at  one  million  and  lix  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  So  that  by  railing  cur  money  one  fifth, 
there  will  three  hundred  and  tv*erity  thou  fa  nd  pounds 
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be  given  to  thofe,  who  have  hoarded  up  our  weighty 
money; -which  hoarding  up  of  money  is  thought  by 
many  to  have  no  other  merit  in  it,  than  the  prejudicing 
our  trade  and  public  affairs,  and  increafing  our  necef- 
iities,  by  keepnig  fo  great  a  part  of  our  money  from 
coming  abroad,  at  a  time  when  there  was  fo  great  need 
of  it.  If  the  fum  of  undipped  money  in  the  nation 
be,  as  fome  fuppofe,  much  greater;  then  there  will, 
by  this  contrivance  of  the  railing  our  coin,  be  given  to 
thefe  rich  hoarders  much  above  the  aforefaid  fum  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  tiioafand  pounds  of  our  pre- 
lent  money.  Nobody  elfe,  but  thefe  hoarders,  can  get 
a  farthing  by  this  propofed  change  of  our  coin  ;  uniefs 
men  in  debt  have  plate  by  them,  v/hich  they  will  coin 
to  pay  their  debts.  Thofe  too,  I  mud  confefs,  will  get 
one-tifth  by  all  the  plate  of  their  own,  which  they  fhall 
coin  and  pay  debts  with,  valuing  their  plate  at  bullion  ; 
but  if  they  Ihall  confider  thefaihion  of  their  plate,  what 
that  coil  when  they  bought  it,  and  the  fafhion  that  new 
plate  will  coll  them,  if  they  intend  ever  to  have  plate 
again,  they  will  find  this  one-fifth  feemmg  prefent  pro- 
fit, in  coining  their  plite  to  pay  their  debts,  amounts 
to  little,  or  nothing  at  all.  Nobody  then  but  the  hoard- 
ers will  get  by  this  twenty  per  cent  ;  and  I  challenge 
any  one  to  lliow,  how  any  body  elfe  (but  that  little  in 
the  cafe  of  plate  coined  to  pay  debts)  fnall  get  a  farthing 
by  it.  It  feems  to  promife  faireft  to  the  debtors  :  but 
to  them  too  it  will  amount  to  nothing ;  for  he,  that 
takes  up  money  to  pay  his  debts,  will  receive  this  new 
money,  and  pay  it  again  at  the  fame  rate  he  received  it, 
juR  as  he  does  now  our  prefent  coin,  without  any  profit 
at  all  ;  and  though  commodities  (as  is  natural)  ihall  be 
raifed,  in  proportion  to  the  leilening  of  the  money,  no- 
body will  get  by  that,  any  more  than  they  do  now, 
when  all  things  are  grown  dearer  ;  only  he  that  is  bound 
up  by  contrail  to  receive  any  fum,  under  fuch  a  deno- 
mination of  pounds,  Ihillings,  and  pence,  will  find  his 
lofs  fenfibly,  when  he  goes  to  buy  commodities,  and 
make  new  bargains.  The  markets  and  the  lliops  will 
foon  convince  him,  that  his  money,  >vhich  is  one-fifth 
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lighter,  is  alfo  one-fifth  worfe ;  when  he  mud  pay 
twenty  per  cent,  more  for  all  the  commodities  he  buys, 
with  the  money  of  the  new  foot,  than  if  he  bought  it 
with  the  prefent  coin. 

This   Mr.  Lowndes  himfelf  will  not  deny,  when  he 
calls  to  mind  what  he  'himfelf,  fpeaking  of  the  incon- 
venicncies  we  fuffer  by  our  clipped  money,  fays,  p.  115. 
*'  Perfons,  before  they  conclude  in  any  bargains,  are 
*'  necelTitated  firft  to  fettle  the  price,  or  value  of  the 
*'  very  money  they  are  to  receive  for  their  goods  ;  and 
*'  if  it  be  in  clipped  or  bad  money,  they  fet  the  price 
*'  of  their  goods  accordingly  :  which  I  think  has  been 
*'  one  great  caufe  of  railing  the  price,  not  only  of  mer- 
*'  chandize,  but  even  of  edibles,  and  other  necelTaries 
*^  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  common  people,  to  their 
'^  great  grievance."     That  every  one  who  receives  mo- 
ney, after  the  raifmg  our  money,  on  contracts  made  be- 
ioxt  the  change,  muft  lofe  twenty  per  cent,  in  all  he 
fnall  buy,    is  demonflration,    by  Mr.  Lowndes's   own 
fcheme.     Mr.  Lowndes  propofes   that  there  fnould  be 
fhillings  coined  upon  the  new  foot,   one-fifth  lighter 
than  our  prefent  iliillings,  which  fnould  go  for  twelve- 
pence  a-piece ;  and  that  the  undipped  Hiillings  of  the 
prefent  coin  fliould  go  for  fifteen-pence  a-piece ;  and 
the  crow^n  for  fcventy-five  pence.     A  man,   who  has  a 
debt  of  a  hundred  pounds  owing  him,  upon  bond,  or 
leafe,  receives  it  in  thefe  new  Ihillings,  inftead  of  lav/- 
ful  money  of  the  prefent  fiandard  ;  he  goes  to  market 
with  twenty  fhilimgs  in  one  pocket  of  this  new  money, 
which  are  valued  at  240  pence  ;  and  in  the  other  pocket 
with  four  milled  crown-pieces,  (or  tv.enty  milled  fhil- 
lings of  the  prefent  coin)   which  are  valued  at  three 
hundred  pence,  which  is  one-fifth  more  :  it  is  demion- 
ilration  then,  that  he  lofes  one-fifth,  or  twenty  per  cent, 
in  all  that  he  buys,  by  the  receipt  of  this  new  money, 
for  the  prefent  coin,  which   was  his  due ;  unlcfs  thofe 
he  deals  with  will  take  four  for  five  pence,  or  four  fhil- 
lings for  five  fhiUings.     He  buys,  for  example,  a  quart 
of  oil  for  fifteen-pence  :  if  he  pay  for  it  with  the  old 
money  in  one  pocket,  one  fhilling  will  do  it:  if  with 
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the  new  money  in  the  other,  he  muft  add  three-pence 
to  it,  or  a  quarter  of  another  {hilling ;  and  fo  of  all  the 
reil:  that  he  pays  for,  with  either  the  old  money,  which 
he  Ihould  have  received  his  debts  in,  or  with  the  new, 
which  he  was  forced  to  receive  for  ic.     Thus  far,  it  is 
demonftration,  he  loFes  twenty  per  cent,   by  receiving 
his  debt  in  a  new  money  thus  raifed,  when  he  ufes  it  to 
buy  any  thing.   But  to  make  him  amends,  Mr.  Lowndes 
tells  him,  filver  is  now  dearer,  and  all  things  confe- 
quently  will  be  bought  cheaper  twenty  per  cent.     And 
yet  at  the  fame  time  he  tells  him,  in  the  palTage  above 
cited,  out  of  p.  115,  that  all  other  things  are  grown 
dearer.     I  am  fure  there  is  no  demonftration,  that  they 
wdll  be  fold  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper.     And,   if  I  maj 
credit  houfekeepers  and  fubftantial  tradefmen,  all  forts 
of  provifions  and  commodities  are  lately  rifen  excefTive- 
ly  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fcarcity  of  filver,  begin 
to  come  up  to  the  true  value  of  our  clipped  money^ 
every  one  felling  their  commodities  fo  as  tomakethem- 
felves  amends,  in  the  number  of  light  pieces  for  what 
they  want  in  weight.     A  creditor  ought  to  think  the 
new  light  money  equivalent  to  the  pr?ient  heavier,  be- 
caufe  it  will  buy  as  much  commodities.     But  what  if 
it  lliould  fail,  as  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  will,  what  fecu- 
rity  has  he  for  it  ?     He  is  told  fo,  and  he  muft  be  fatis- 
fied.     That  fait,  wine,  oil,  filk,  naval  ftores,  and  all 
foreign  commodities,  will  none  of  them  be  fold  us  by 
foreigners,  for  a  lefs  quantity  of  filver  than  before,  be- 
caufe  we  have  given  the  name  of  more  pence  to  it,  is, 
I  think,  demonftration.     All  our  names  (if  they  are  any 
more  to  us)  are  to  them  but  bare  founds  ;  and  our  coin, 
as   theirs  to  us,  but  mere  bullion,  valued  only  by  its 
weight;  and  a  Swede  will  no  more  fell  you  his  hemp 
and  pitch,  or  a  Spaniard  his  oil,  for  lefs  filver,  becaufe 
you  tell  him  filver  is  fcarcer  now  in  England,  and  there- 
fore rifen  in  value  one-lifth,  than  a  tradefman  of  Lon- 
don will   fell   his  commodity,  cheaper  to  the   Ifle  of 
Man,  becaufe  they  are  growai  poorer,    and  money  is 
fcarce  there. 

All  foreign  commodities  muft  be  ftiut  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  that  will  fall,  to  comply  with  our  raifing 
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our  money.  Corn  alfo,  it  is  evident,  does  not  rife  or 
fall,  by  the  dilferences  of  nnore,  or  lefs  plenty  of  money, 
but  by  the  plenty  and  fcarcity  that  God  gives  r  for  our 
monev,  in  appearance,  rem.aining  the  fame,  the  price 
of  corn  is  double  one  year,  to  what  it  was  the  prece- 
dent ;  and  therefore  we  muft  certainly  make  account, 
that,  fmce  the  money  is  one-fifth  lighter,  it  will  buy 
one-fitdi  lefs  corn  communibns  annis  ;  and  this  being  the 
great  expenceof  the  poor,  that  takes  up  almofl:  all  their 
earnings,  if  corn  be,  coynmunibiis  anniSy  fold  for  one- 
fifth  more  money  in  tale,  than  before  the  change  of  our 
money,  they  too  muft  have  one-fifth  more  in  tale,  of 
the  new  money,  for  their  wages  than  they  have  now ; 
and  the  day-labourer  muft  have,  not  only  twelve,  but 
fifteen  pence  of  the  new  money  a-day,  which  is  the  pre- 
fent  lliilling  that  he  has  nov/,  or  elfe  he  cannot  live; 
fo  that  all  foreign  commiodities,  with  corn  and  labour, 
keeping  up  their  value  to  the  quantity  of  iilver  they  fell 
for  now,  and  not  complying,  in  the  fall  of  their  real 
price,  with  the  nominal  railing  of  our  money  ;  there  is 
not  much  left,  whereiil  landlords  and  creditors  are  to 
expect  the  recompence  of  twenty  per  cent,  abatement 
of  price  in  commodities,  to  make  up  their  lofs  in  the 
lightnefs  of  our  money  they  are  paid  their  rents  and 
debts  in.  It  would  be  eafy  to  fhow  the  fame  thing, 
concerning  our  other  native  comimodities,  and  make  it 
clear  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  expedl  they  fhould  abate 
of  their  prefent  price,  any  more  than  corn  and  labour  : 
but  this  is  enough,  and  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  it, 
may  trace  the  red  at  his  leifure. 

And  thus  I  fear  the  hopes  of  cheaper  penny-worths, 
which  might  beguile  fome  men  into  a  belief  that  land- 
lords and  creditors  would  receive  no  lefs  by  ihe  pro- 
pofed  new  money,  is  quite  vaniflied.  But  if  the  pro- 
mife  of  better  penny-worths,  and  a  fall  of  all  commo- 
dities twenty  per  cent,  ihould  hold  true,  this  would  not 
at  all  relieve  creditors  and  landlords,  and  fet  them  upon 
equal  terms  with  their  neighbours :  becaufe  the  cheap 
penny-worths  will  not  be  for  them  alone,  but  every 
body  elfe,  as  well  as  they,  will  fliare  in  that  advantage; 
fo  that  their  filver  being  diminifhed  one-fifth  in  their 
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nts  and  debts,  which  are  paid  them,  they  would  ftill 
e  twenty  per  cent,  greater  lofers  than  their  unhoarding 
neighbours,  and  forty  per  cent,  greater  lofers  than  the 
hoarders  of  money ;  who  will  certainly  get  twenty  per 
cent,  in  the  money,  whatever  b.appens  in  the  price  of 
things ;  and  twenty  per  cent,  more  in  the  cheapnefs  of 
commodities,  if  that  promilea  recompence  be  made 
good  to  creditors  and  landlords ;  for  the  hoarders  of 
money  (if  the  price  of  things  fallsj  will  buy  as  cheap 
as  they  ;  fo  that  whatever  is  faid  of  the  cheapnefs  of 
comm.odities,  it  is  demonftration,  (whether  that  proves 
true  or  no)  that  creditors  and  landlords,  and  all  thofe 
who  are  to  receive  money  upon  bargains  m^ade  before 
the  propofed  change  of  our  coin,  w  ill  unavoidably  lofe 
twenty  per  cent. 

One  thing  Mr.  Lov/ndes  fays  in  this  paragraph  is  very 
remarkable,  v\hich  I  think  decides  the  queflion.  His 
words,  p.  ^8,  are  thefe,  ''  That  if  the  value  of  the 
'^  filver  in  the  coins  (by  an  extrinfic  denomination)  be 
^^  raifed  above  the  value,  or  market-price,  of  r he  fame 
*'  filver  reduced  to  bullion,  the  fubjecls  would  be  pro- 
^^  portionably  injured  or  defrauded,  as  they  were  for- 
^'  merly  in  the  cafe  of  bafe  monies,  coined  by  public 
"  authority."  It  remains  therefore  only  to  fhow,  that 
the  market-price  of  ftandard  bullion  is  not  one-fifth 
above  our  coin  that  is  to  be  raifed,  and  then  we  have 
Mr.  Lowndes  of  ourlide  too  againff  its  raifing.  I  think 
it  is  abundantly  proved  already,  that  ftandard  bullion 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  worth  one-fifrh  more  tl-an  our 
lawful  weighty  money :  and  if  it  be  not,  by  Mr. 
Lowndes's  conf^'flion,  there  is  no  need  of  railing  our 
prefent,  legal,  milled  money  to  that  degree;  and  it  is 
only  our  clipped  money  that  wants  amendment :  and 
W'hen  that  is  recoined  and  reduced  all  to  milled  and  law^-, 
ful  money,  that  then  too  will  have  no  need  of  raifing. 
This  I  Iball  now^  prove  out  of  Mr.  Lowndes's  own 
words  here. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  in  the  forecited  words,  compares  the 
value  of  filver  in  our  coin,  to  the  value  of  the  fame 
filver  reduced  to  bullion,  which  he  fuppofing  to  be  as 
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four  to  five,  makes  that  the  meafure  of  the  raifing  our 
money.  If  this  be  the  ditference  of  value  between  iilver 
in  bullion,  and  filver  in  coin ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that 
four  ounces  of  fland^rd  bullion  be  worth  five  ounces  of 
the  fame  filver  coined ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thmg, 
that  bullion  will  fell  hj  the  ounce  for  {\x  iliillings  and 
five  pence  undipped  money  ;  I  will  take  the  boldnefs 
to  advife  his  majefiy  to  buy,  or  to  borrow  any  where  fo 
much  bullion,  or,  rather  than  be  w^ithout  it,  melt  down 
fo  much  plate,  as  is  equal  in  weight  to  tv/elve  hundred 
pounds  fterling  of  ourprefent  milled  money.     This  let 
him  fell  for  milled  miOney ;  and,  according  to  our  au- 
thor's rule,  it  will  yield  fifteen  hundred  pounds.     Let 
that  fifteen  hundred  pounds  be  reduced  into  bullion, 
and  fold  again,  and  it  will  produce  eighteen  hundred 
and  nxty  pounds;  which  eighteen  hun  red  and  fixty 
pounds  of  v/eighty  money  being  reduced  into  bullion, 
will  fi:ill  produce  one-fifth  more  in  weight  of  filver,  be- 
ing fold  for  weighty  money ;  and  thus  his  majefi:y  may 
get  at  leafi:  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
by  felling  of  bullion  for  weighty  money,  and  melting 
that  down  into  bullion,  as  faft  as  he  receives  it ;  till  he 
has  brought  into  his  hands  the  million  and  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  which  Mr.  Lowndes  computes  there 
is  of  weighty  money  left  in  England. 

I  doubt  not  but  every  one  who  reads  it  will  think  this 
a  very  ridiculous  propofition.  But  he  mufl:  think  it  ri- 
diculous for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  he  fees  it  is 
impofiible  that  bullion  fnould  fell  for  one-fifth  above  its 
weight  of  the  fame  filver  coined  ;  that  is,  that  an  ounce 
of  ftandard  filver  fiiould  fell  for  fix  fhillings  and  five- 
pence  of  our  prefent  weighty  money ;  for  if  it  will,  it 
is  no  ridiculous  thing  that  the  king  Ihould  melt  down, 
and  make  that  profit  of  his  money. 

If  our  author's  rule  (p.  78,  where  he  fays,  ''  That 
"  the  only  jufi  and  reafonable  foot,  upon  which  the 
"  coins  fiiould  be  current,  is  the  very  price  of  the  fil- 
*'  ver  thereof,  in  cafe  it  be  molten  m  the  fame  place 
''  where  coins  are  made  current")  be  to  be  obferved  ; 
our  money  is  to  be  raifed  but  an  halfpenny,  or  at  mofi:  a 
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penny  in  five  fhillings :  for  that  was  the  ordinary  odd^ 
in  the  price  between  bullion  and  coined  fdv4^r,  before 
clipping  had  deprived  us^  in  connmerce,  of  all  our  milled 
and  weighty  money.  And  filver  in  ftandard  bullion 
would  not  be  in  value  one  jot  above  the  fame  filver  in 
coin,  if  clipped  money  were  not  current  by  tale,  and 
coined  filver,  (as  Mr.  Lowndes  propofes,  p.  73.)  as 
well  as  bullion,  had  the  liberty  of  exportation.  For 
when  we  have  no  clipped  money,  but  all  our  current 
coin  is  weight,  according  to  the  ftandard,  all  the  odds 
of  value  that  filver  in  bullion  has  to  filver  in  coin,  is 
only  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  its  exportation  in  mo- 
ney ;  and  never  rifes,  nor  can  rife,  above  what  the  gold- 
fmith  fhali  eftimate  the  rifque  and  trouble  of  melting 
it  down ;  which  is  fo  little,  that  the  importers  of  filver 
could  never  raife  it  to  above  a  penny  an  ounce,  but  at 
fuch  times  as  the  Eaft-India  company,  or  fome  foreign 
fale,  calling  for  a  great  quantity  of  filver  at  a  time, 
made  the  goldfmiths  fcramble  for  it ;  and  fo  the  im- 
porters of  bullion  raife  its  price  upon  them,  according 
to  the  prefent  need  of  great  quantities  of  filver  which 
every  goldfmith  (eager  to  ingrofs  to  himfelf  as  much  as 
he  could)  was  content  to  pay  high  for,  rather  than  go 
without :  his  prefent  gains  from  thofe  whom  he  fur- 
nifhed,  and  w^hom  otherwife  he  could  not  furnifh,  mak- 
ing him  amends. 

The  natural  value  then,  between  filver  in  bullion, 
and  in  coin,  is  (I  fay)  every  where  equal ;  bating  the 
charge  of  coinage,  which  gives  the  advantage  to  the 
fide  of  the  coin.  The  ordinary  odds  here  in  England, 
between  filver  in  bullion,  and  the  fame  in  our  coin,  is, 
by  reafon  that  the  ftamp  hinders  its  free  exportation, 
about  a  penny  in  the  crown.  The  accidental  difference, 
by  reafon  of  fudden  occafions,  is  fometimes  (but  rarely) 
two-pence  in  five  fhillings,  or  fomewhat  more  in  great 
urgencies.  And  fince  the  ordinary  rate  of  things  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  mcafure  of  their  price,  and  Mr.  Lowndes 
tells  us,  p.  78.  **  That  if  the  value  of  the  filver  in 
^'  their  coins  fhould  be  raifed  above  the  value,  or 
"  market-price,^  of  the  fame  filver  reduced  to  bullion, 
*'  the  fubjed  would  be  proportionably  injured  and  de- 
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*'  frauded  ;'*  I  leave  him  to  make  the  inference,  \?hat 
will  be  the  confequence  in  England,  if  our  coin  be 
raifed  here  one  fifth,  or  twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lowndes  fays  farther,  p.  80.  That  filver  has  a 
price.  I  anfv.cr;  filver  to  filver  can  have  no  other 
price,  but  quantity  for  quantity.  If  there  be  any  other 
difi^erence  in  value,  it  is,  or  can  be  nothing,  but  one 
of  thefe  two  :  firfl,  either  the  value  of  the  labour  em- 
ployed about  one  parcel  of  filver  more  than  another, 
makes  a  difference  in  their  price;  and  thus  faihioned 
plate  fells  for  more  than  its  weight  of  the  fame  filver; 
and  in  countries  where  the  owners  pay  for  the  coin, 
filver  in  coin  is  m.ore  worth  than  its  weight  in  bullion ; 
but  here,  where  the  public  pays  the  coinage,  they  are 
of  very  near  equal  value,  w  hen  there  is  no  need  of  ex- 
portation :  for  then  there  is  no  more  odds  than  the  trou- 
ble of  carrying  the  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  fetching 
again,  are  worth ;  or  the  charge  of  refining  fo  much 
of  it,  as  will  bring  it  to  fiandard,  if  it  be  worfe  than 
fi:andard. 

Or,  fecondly,  fome  privilege  belonging  to  one  parcel 
of  filver,  which  is  denied  to  another,  viz.  here  in  Eng- 
land a  liberty  of  exportation  allowed  to  filver  in  bul- 
lion, denied  to  filver  flamped.  This  when  there  is 
need  of  exportation  of  filver,  gives  fome  fmall  advan- 
tage of  value  to  uncoined  filver  here,  above  coined  ; 
but  that  is  ordinarily  very  inconfiderable  ;  and  can  never 
reach  to  one  fifth,  nor  half  one  fifth,  as  has  been  already 
fliown.  And  this  I  think  will  anf'wer  all  that  is  faid 
about  the  price  of  filver  in  that  place. 

It  is  true  what  Mr.  Lowndes  fays,  in  the  next  v/ords, 
p.  81.  ''  That  five  fiiillings  coined  upon  the  foot  pro- 
"  pofed,  will  actually  contain  more  real  and  intrinfic 
*'  value  of  filver  by  a  great  deal,  than  is  in  the  current 
"  money,  now  commonly  applied  to  the  payment  of 
*'  the  faid  rents,  revenues,  and  debts."  But  will  he 
hence  conclude,  becaufe  there  is  now  loft  in  thofe  rents, 
revenues,  and  debts,  a  great  deal  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  under  the  prefent  irregularity  of  our  coin,  and  the 
robbery  in  clipped  money,  without  any  the  leaft  negled, 
or  mifcarriage  in  the  owner,  that  intitled  him  to  that 
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lofs,  that  therefore  it  is  juft:  that  the  lofs  of  twenty  per 
cent,  be  eflablilhed  on  him  by  law  for  the  future,  in 
the  reforming  of  our  coin  ? 

Mr.  Lowndes's  fecond  reafon  for  lelTening  of  our 
coin,  we  have,  p.  82,  in  thefe  words,  ''  The  vahie  of 
'■'  the  iilver  in  the  coin  ought  to  be  raifed,  to  encourage 
''^  the  bringing  of  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coined." 
This  railing  of  money  is  in  effecl,ashas  been  feen,  nothing 
but  giving  a  denomination  of  more  pence  to  the  fame 
quantity  of  Iilver,  viz.  That  the  fame  quaaiity  of  filver 
fhali  hereafter  be  called  feventy-five  pence,  which  is 
now  called  but  iixty-pence.  For  that  is  all  is  done,  as 
is  manifefl:,  when  a  crown-piece,  which  now  but  goes 
for  fixty-pence,  fliall  be  made  to  go  for  feventy-five 
pence;  for  it  is  plain,  it  contains  nothing  of  filver,  or 
worth  in  it,  more  than  it  did  before.  Let  us  fuppofe, 
that  all  our  filver  coin  now  in  England  were  lix-pences, 
fniliings,  half-crowns,  and  crowns,  all  milled  money, 
full  weight,  according  to  the  prefent  flandard  ;  and  that 
it  fhould  be  ordered,  that  for  the  future,  the  crown- 
piece,  inftead  of  going  for  fixty-pence,  fhould  go  for 
feventy-five  pence,  and  fo  proportionahly,  of  all  the 
other  pieces ;  I  alk  then,  how  fuch  a  change  of  deno- 
mination fliall  bring  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
and  from  whence  ?  I  fuppofe  this  change  of  names,  or 
alcribing  to  it  more  imaginary  parts  of  any  denomina- 
tion, has  no  charms  in  it  to  bring  bullion  to  the  mint 
to  be  coined  :  for  whether  you  call  the  piece  coined 
twelve-pence,  or  fifteen-pence,  or  lixtyj  or  feventy-five, 
a  crown  or  a  fceptre,  it  will  buy  no  more  filk,  fait,  or 
bread  than  it  would  before.  That  therefore  cannot 
tempt  people  to  bring  it  to  the  mint.  And  if  it  will 
pay  more  debts,  that  is  perfed:  defrauding,  and  ought 
not  to  be  permitted.  Next,  I  afk,  from  whence  fliall 
this  raifinoj  fetch  it  ?  For  bullion  cannot  be  brougrht 
hither  to  ftay  here,  whilft  the  balance  of  our  trade  re- 
quires all  the  bullion  we  bring  in  to  be  exported  again, 
and  more  filver  out  of  our  former  ftock  with  it,  to  anl'wer 
our  exigencies  beyond  feas."  And  whilft  it  is  fo,  the 
goldfmiths  and  returners  of  money  will  give  more  for 
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bullion  to  export,  than  the  mint  can  give  for  it  to  coin ; 
and  fo  none  of  that  will  come  to  the  mint. 

But,  fays  our  author,  p.  83.  '*  An  halfpenny  an 
*'  ounce  profit,  which  will  be  in  the  propofed  coin, 
•'  above  the  prefent  price  of  fterling  bullion,  will  be 
"  an  encouragement  to  thofe  who  have  Englifh  plate, 
*'  to  bring  it  in  to  be  coined.*'  I  doubt  whether  there 
will  be  any  fuch  profit ;  for  I  imagine,"  that  ftandard 
bullion  cannot  now  be  bought  per  ounce,  for  fix  fhil- 
iings  and  five-pence  of  our  clipped  running  cafh,  w^hich 
is  the  meafurc,  whereby  Mr.  Lowndes  determines  of 
the  price  of  fterling  filver.  But,  taking  this  halfpenny 
an  ounce  profit  for  granted,  it  will  not  bring  to  the 
mint  any  plate,  whofe  fafhion  is  valued  by  the  owner 
at  above  an  halfpenny  per  ounce  ;  and  how  much  then 
it  is  like  to  bring  to  the  mint  is  eafy  to  guefs. 

The  true  and  only  good  reafon,  that  brings  bullion 
to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  is  the  fame  that  brings  it  to 
England  to  ftay  there,  viz.  The  gain  we  make  by  an 
over-balance  of  trade.  When  our  merchants  carry  com- 
modities abroad,  to  a  greater  value  than  thofe  they  bring 
home,  the  overplus  comes  to  them  in  foreign  coin,  or 
bullion,  which  will  ftay  here,  when  we  gain  by  the  ba- 
lance of  our  whole  trade.  For  then  we  can  have  no 
debts  beyond  fea  to  be  paid  with  it.  In  this  thriving 
pofture  of  our  trade,  thofe  to  whofe  fhare  this  bullion 
falls,  not  having  any  ufe  of  it.,  whilft  it  is  in  bullion, 
choofe  to  carry  it  to  the  mint  to  have  it  coined  there, 
whereby  it  is  of  more  ufe  to  them  for  all  the  bufinefs 
of  filver  in  trade,  or  purchafing  land  ;  the  mint  having 
afcertained  the  \^'eight  and  finenefs  of  it  :  fo  that  on 
any  occafion  every  one  is  ready  to  take  it  at  its  knawn 
value,  without  any  fcruple  ;  a  convenience  that  is  want- 
ing in  bullion.  But  w  hen  our  trade  runs  on  the  other 
fide,  and  our  exported  commodities  will  not  pay  for 
thofe  foreign  ones  we  confume,  our  treafure  muft  go ; 
and  then  it  is  in  vain  to  beftow  the  labour  of  coining 
on  bullion,  that  muft  be  exported  again.  To  what 
purpofe  is  it,  to  make  it  pais  through  our  mint,  when 
it  will  away  ?  The  lefs  pains  and  charge  it  cofts  us,  the 
better. 
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His  third  reafon,  p.  83,  is,  that  this  raifin^^  our  coin, 
by  making  it  '^  more  in  tale,  will  make  it  more  com- 
*'  menfurare  to  the  general  need  thereof,"  and  thereby- 
hinder  the  increafe  of  hazardous  paper-credit,  and  the 
inconveniency  of  bartering. 

Juft  as  the  boy  cut  his  leather  into  five  quarters  (as 
he  called  them)  to  cover  his  ball,  when  cut  into  four 
quarters  it  fell  fhort ;  but  after  all  his  pains,  as  much 
of  his  ball  lay  bare  as  before :  if  the  quantity  of  coined 
filver,  employed  in  England,  fall  fhort,  the  arbi- 
trary denomination  of  a  greater  number  of  pence 
given  to  it,  or,  which  is  all  one,  to  the  feveral  coined 
pieces  of  it,  will  not  make  it  commenfurate  to  the  fize 
of  our  trade,  or  the  grcatnefs  of  our  occafions.  This 
is  as  certain,  as  that  if  the  quantity  of  a  board,  w'hich 
is  to  ftop  a  leak  of  a  fhip  fifteen  inches  fquare,  be  but 
twelve  inches  fquare,  it  will  not  be  made  to  do  it,  by 
being  meafured  by  a  foot,  that  is  divided  into  fifteen 
inches,  inflead  of  twelve,  and  fo  having  a  larger  tale, 
or  number  of  inches  in  denomination  given  to  it. 

This,  indeed,  would  be  a  convincing  reafon,  if  founds 
would  give  weight  to  filver,  and  the  noife  of  a  greater 
number  of  pence  (lefs  in  quantity  proportionably  as 
they  are  more  in  number)  were  a  larger  fupply  of  mo- 
ney, which  our  author,  p.  84,  fays  our  occafions  re- 
quire, and  which  he  by  an  increafe  of  the  tale  of  pence 
hopes  to  provide.  But  that  miftake  is  very  vifible,  and 
fhall  be  farther  fiiown  in  the  bufinefs  of  bartering. 

The  neceffit)^  of  trufl:  and  bartering  is  one  of  the 
many  inconveniencies  fpringing  from  the  want  of  mo- 
ney. This  inconvenience  the  multiplying  arbitrary  de- 
nominations will  no  more  fupply,  nor  any  ways  make 
our  fcarcity  of  coin  commenfurate  to  the.  need  there  is 
of  it,  than  if  the  cloth  which  was  providing  for  cloath- 
ing  the  army,  falling  fhort,  one  fhould  hope  to  make 
it  commenfurate  to  that  need  there  is  of  it,  by  mea- 
furing  it  by  a  yard  one  fifth  fiiorter  than  the  ftandard, 
or  changing  the  ftandard  of  the  yard,  and  fo  getting 
the  full  denomination  of  yards,  necelTary  according  to 
the  prefetit  meafure.  For  this  is  all  will  be  done  by 
raifing  our  coin,  as  is  propofed.     All  it  amounts  to  is  no 
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more  but  this,  viz.  That  each  piece,  and  confequently 
our  whole  flock  of  money,  fliould  be  meafurcd  and  de- 
nominated by  a  penny,  one  fifth  lefs  than  the  ftandard. 

Where  there  is  not  coined  filver,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  commodities  that  daily  change  owners 
in  trade,  there  is  a  neceillty  of  truft  or  bartering,  i.  e. 
changing  commodities  for  commodities,  without  the 
intervention  of  money.  For  example ;  let  us  fuppofe 
in  Bermudas  but  an  hundred  pounds  in  ready  money, 
but  that  there  is  every  day  there  a  transferring  of  com- 
modities from  one  owner  to  another,  to  the  value  of 
double  as  much.  *  When  the  money  is  all  got  into  hands, 
that  have  already  bought  all  that  they  have  need  of,  for 
that  day,  whoever  has  need  of  any  thing  elfe  that  day, 
mufl:  either  go  on  tick,  or  barter  for  it,  i.  e.  give  the 
commodities  he  can  beft  fpare  for  the  commodities  he 
wants,  v.  g.  fugar  for  bread,  &c.  Now  it  is  evident 
here,  that  changing  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  they 
already  have  in  Bermudas,  or  coining  it  over  again  under 
new  denominations,  will  not  contribute  in  the  leaft  to- 
wards the  removing  this  necellity  of  trufl,  or  barter- 
ing. For  the  whole  filver  they  have  in  coin,  being  but- 
four  hundred  ounces  ;  and  the  exchange  of  the  commo- 
dities made  in  a  diflance  of  time,  wherein  this  money 
is  paid  not  above  once,  being  to  the  value  of  eight  hun- 
dred ounces  of  filver ;  it  is  plain,  that  one  half  of  the 
commodities,  that  fliift  hands,  mufl  of  neceflity  betaken 
upon  credit,  or  exchanged  by  barter ;  thofe  who  want 
them  having  no  money  to  pay  for  them.  Nor  can  any 
alteration  of  the  coin,  or  denomination  of  thefe  four 
hundred  ounces  of  filver,  help  this  ;  becaufe  the  value 
of  the  filver,  in  refpecl  of  other  commodities,  will  not 
thereby  be  at  all  increafed ;  and  the  commodities  changed, 
being  (as  in  the  cafe)  double  in  value  to  the  four  hun- 
dred ounces  of  coined  filver  to  be  laid  out  in  them,  no-, 
thing  can  fupply  this  want  but  a  double  quantity,  i.  e* 
eight  hundred  ounces  of  coined  filver ;  how  denomi- 
nated,, it  matters  not,  fo  there  be  a  fit  proportion  of 
fmall  pieces  to  fupply  fmall  payments. 

Suppofe  the  commodities  pufling  every  day  in  Eng- 
land, in  markets  and  fairs,  between  ftrangei's,  or  fuch 
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as  trufl  not  one  another,  were  to  the  value  of  a  million 
of  ounces  of  filver ;  and  there  was  but  half  a  million 
of  ounces  of  coined  filver  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
wanted  thofe  commodities  ;  it  is  demonftration  they 
muft  truck  for  them,  or  go  without  them.  If  then  the 
coined  filver  of  England  be  not  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
value  of  commodities  moving  in  trade  amongil  us, 
credit,  or  barter,  mufh  do  it.  Where  the  credit  and 
money  fail,  barter  alone  mufl  do  it :  which  being  in- 
troduced by  the  want  of  a  greater  plenty  of  coined  filver, 
hothing  but  a  greater  plenty  of  coined  filver  can  re- 
move it.  The  increafe  of  denomination  does,  or  can 
do  nothing  in  the  cafe  ;  for  it  is  lilver  by  its  quantity, 
and  not  denomination,  that  is  the  price  of  things,  and 
meafure  of  commerce  ;  and  it  is  the  weight  of  filver 
in  it,  and  not  the  name  of  the  piece,  that  m.en  eftim.ate 
commodities  by,  and  exchange  them  for. 

If  this  be  not  fo,  when  the  neceflity  of  our  affairs 
abroad,  or  ill  hufbandry  at  home,  has  carried  away  half 
our  treafure,  and  a  moiety  of  our  money  is  gone  out  of 
England  ;  it  is  but  to  iiTue  a  proclamation,  that  a  penny 
fhall  go  for  t^^'o-pence,  fix-pence  for  a  fhilling,  half  a 
crown  for  a  crown.  Sec,  and  immediately^  without  any 
more  ado,  we  are  as  rich  as  before.  And  when  half  the 
remainder  is  gone,  it  is  but  doing  the  fame  thing  again, 
and  railing  the  denomination  anew,  and  we  are  where 
we  were,  and  fo  on :  where,  by  fuppofing  the  denomi- 
nation raifed  4-|->  every  man  will  be  as  rich  with  an 
ounce  of  lilver  in  his  purfe,  as  he  was  before,  when  he 
had  lixteen  ounces  there ;  and  in  as  great  plenty  of 
money,  able  to  carry  on  his  trade,  without  bartering  ; 
his  lilver,  by  this  Ihort  way  of  railing,  being  changed 
into  the  value  of  gold  :  for  when  filver  will  buy  fixteen 
times  as  much  wine,  oil,  and  bread,  &c.  to-day,  as  it 
would  yefterday,  (all  other  things  remaining  the  fam^e, 
but  the  denomination)  it  hath  the  real  worth  of  gold. 

This,  I  guefs,  every  body  fees  cannot  be  fo.  And 
yet  this  mull  be  fo,  if  it  be  true  that  railing  the  deno- 
mination one  fifth  can  fupply  the  want,  or  one  jot  raife 
the  value  of  lilver  in  refped  of  other  commodities,  i.  e. 
make  a  lefs  quantity  of  it  to-day  buy  a  greater  quantity 
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of  corn,  oil,  and  cloth,  and  all  other  commodities, 
than  it  would  yeflcrday,  and  thereby  remove  the  necef- 
lity  of  bartering.  For,  if  raifmg  the  denomination  can 
thus  raiie  the  value  of  coin,  in  exchange  for  other  com- 
modit'.es,  one  fifth,  by  the  fame  reafon  it  can  raife  it 
two  iifths,  and  afterwards  three  fifths,  and  again,  if 
need  be,  four  fifths,  and  as  m.uch  farther  as  you  pleafe. 
So  that,  by  this  admirable  contrivance  of  raifing  our 
coin,  we  fliall  be  as  rich,  and  as  well  able  to  fupport 
the  charge  of  the  government,  and  carry  on  our  trade 
wirhout  bartering,  or  any  other  inconvenience,  for  want 
of  money,  with  fixty  thoufand  ounces  of  coined  filver 
in  England,  as  if  we  had  fix,  or  fixty  millions.  If  this 
be  not  fo,  I  defire  any  one  to  fi:iow  me,  why  the  fame 
way  of  raifing  the  denomination,  which  can  raife  the^ 
value  of  money,  in  refpecfl  of  other  commodities,  one 
fifth,  cannot,  when  you  pleafe,  raife  it  to  another  fifth, 
and  fo  on  ?  I  beg  to  be  told  where  it  mull  ftop,  and 
why  at  fdch  a  degree,  without  being  able  to  go  farther. 

It  mufi  be  taken  notice  of,  that  the  raifing  I  fpcak  of 
here,  is  the  raifing  of  the  vahie  of  our  coin  in  refpedt 
of  other  comanodities  (as  I  call  it  all  along)  in  contra- 
diftinclion  to  raifing  the  denomination.  The  confound- 
ing of  thefe  in  difcourfes  concerning^  money,  is  one 
great  catife,  I  fufpccl:,  that  this  matter  is  fo  little  un- 
der iiood,  and  fo  often  talked  of  with  fo  little  informa- 
tion of  the  hearers. 

A  penny  is  a  denomination  no  more  belonging  to 
eight  than  to  eighty,  or  to  one  fingle  grain  of  filver: 
and  fo  it  is  not  necefi>.ry  that  there  Ihould  be  fixty  fuch 
pence,  no  more  nor  leis,  in  an  ounce  of  filver, 'i.  e. 
twelve  in  a  piece  called  a  fliilling,  and  fixty  in  a  piece 
called  a  crown  :  fuch- like  divifions  being  only  extrinfi- 
cal  denominations,  are  cvery-where  perfedily  arbitrary. 
For  here  in  England  there  might  as  well  have  been 
twelve  fliillings  in  a  penny,  as  t^^elve  pence  in  a  Ihil- 
ling,  i.  e.  the  denomination  of  the  Icfs  piece  might 
have  been  a  fhilling,  and  of  the  bigger  a  penny.  Again, 
the  fliilling  might  have  been  coined  ten  times  as  big  as 
the  penny,  and  the  crov,  n  ten  times  as  big  as  the  fiiil- 
ling;  whereby  the  fhilling  would  have  but  ten-pence 
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in  it,  and  the  crown  an  hundred.      But  this,  however 
ordered,,  alters  not  one  jot  the  value  of  the  ounce  of 
filvcr,  in  refped  of  other  things,  any  more  than  it  does 
its  weight.     This  raifing  being  but  giving  of  names  at 
pleafure  to  aliquot  parts  oi  any  piece,  viz.   that  now 
the  fixtieth  part  of  an  ounce  of  nlver  iliall  be  called  a 
penny,  and  to-morrow  that  the  fcventy-fifth  part  of  an 
ounce  fhall  be  called  a  penny,  may  be  done  with  what 
increafe  you  pleafe.     And  thus  it  may  be  ordered  by  a 
proclamation,   that  a  fhilling  fhall  go  for  twenty-four 
pence,  an  half-crown  for  fixty  inftead  of  thirty-pence, 
and  fo  of  the  reft.     But  that  an  half-crown  Ihould  be 
worth,  or  contain  fixty  fuch  pence,  as  the  pence  v/ere 
before  this  change  of  denomination  was  m.ade,  that  no 
power  on  earth  can  do.     Nor  can  any  power,  but  that 
which  can  make  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  commodities, 
raife  the  value  of  our  money  thus  double,  in  refpecl:  of 
other  commodities,  and  make  that  the  fame  piece,  or 
quantity  of  fiiver,  under  a  double  denomination,  fhall 
purchafe  double  the  quantity  of  pepper,  wine,  or  lead, 
an  inflant  after  fuch  proclamation,  to  what  it  would  d^o 
an  inflant  before.     If  this  could  be,  we  might,  as  every 
one  fees,  raife  fiiver  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  make 
ourfelves  as  rich  as  we  pleafed.     But  it  is  but  going  to 
market  with  an  ounce  of  fiiver  of  one  hundred  and  tw-en- 
ty-pence,  to  be  convinced  that  it  will  purchafe  no  more 
than  an  ounce  of  fiiver  of  fixty -pence.     And  the  ring- 
ing of  the  piece  will  as  foon  purchafe  more  commodi- 
ties, as  its  change  of  denomination,  and  the  multiplied 
name  of  pence,  when  it  is  called  ^\y.  fcore  inftead  of 
fixty. 

It  is  propofed,  that  the  twelve-pence  fhould  be  raifed 
to  fifteen-pence,  and  the  crown  to  feventy-five  pence, 
and  fo  proportionably  of  the  reft :  but  yet  that  the 
pound  flerling  fhould  not  be  raifed.  If  there  be  any 
advantage  in  raifing,  why  fhould  not  that  be  raifed  too? 
And,  as  the  crown-piece  is  raifed  from  fixty  to  feventy- 
five  pence,  why  fliould  not  the  pound  ilerling  be  raifed 
in  the  fame  proportion,  from  two  hundred  and  forty- 
pcnce  to  three  hundred  pence  ? 
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Further,  If  this  raifing  our  coin  can  fo  flretch  our 
money,  and  enlarge  our  pared  remainder  of  it,  as  *'  to 
•*  m^ake   it    more   commenfurate   to   the   general  need 
*'  thereof,  for  carrying  on  the  common  traffic  and  com- 
*'  merce  of  the  nation,    and  to   anfwer  occaftons  re- 
''  quiring  a  large  fupply  of  money,'*  as  Mr.  Lowndes 
tells  us  in  his  third  reafcn,  p.  83,  why  are  we  fo  nig- 
gardly to  OLirfelves  in  this  time  of  occaiion,  as  to  Hop 
at  one  fifth  ?  Why  do  we  not  raife  ir  c»ne  full  m.oiety, 
and  thereby  double  our  money  ?  If  Mr.  Lowndes's  rule, 
p.  78,  *'  That  if  the  value  of  the  filver  in  the  coin 
*'  Ihould  be  raifed  above  the  market-price  of  the  fame 
**  filver,  reduced  to  bullion,  the  fubiedl  wcula  be  pro- 
*'  portionably  injured  and  defrauded,"    mull  keep  us 
from  thefe  advantages,  and  the  public  care  of  juilice 
Hop  the  raifmg  of  the  money  at  one  fifth ;  becaufe,  if 
our  money  be  raifed  beyond  the  market-price  of  bul- 
lion, it  will  be  fo  much  defrauding  of  the  fubject:  I 
then  fav,  it  muft  not  be  raifed  one  fifth,  nor  half  one 
fifth,  that  i:.,  it  muft  not  be  raifed  fifteen-pence  in  the 
crown :    no,    nor  five-pence.       For  I   deny  that    the 
market-price  of  fiandard  bullion  ever  was,  or  ever  can 
be  live  flii! lings  fcven-pence,  of  lawful  weighty  money, 
the  ounce  :  fo  that  if  ourprefent  milled  money  be  raifed 
one  fifth,  the  fubjedts  will,  by  Mr.  Lowndes's  rule,  be 
defrauded  fixteen  percent,  nay,  above  eighteen  per  cent. 
For  the  market-price  of  fiandard  bullion  being  ordina- 
rily under  five  ihillings  four-pence  the  ounce,    when 
fold  for  weighty   money  (which   is  but  one  thirtieth) 
whatever  our  prefent  milled  money  is  raifed  above  one 
thirtieth,  it  is,  by  Mr.  Lowndes's  rule^    fo  much  de- 
frauding the  fubjedl.  For  the  market-price  of  any  thing, 
and  fo  of  bullion,  is  to  be  takeh  from  its  ordinary  rate 
all  the  year  jci^nci,  and  not  from  the  extraordinary  rife 
of  two  or  iiv-c  e  market-days  in  a  year.     And  that  the 
m-^rket-piice  of  ftandard  filver  was  not  found,  nor  pre- 
tended to  be  above  five  fnllings  and  four-pence   the 
ounce,  before  clipping  had  left  none  but  light  running 
cafh  to  pay  for  bullion,  or  any  thing  elfe,  is  evident 
from  a  paper  then  publifhedj  which  1  took  the  liberty 
•■■•...  "to 
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to  examine  in  my  ''  confiderations  of  the  confequences 
*'  of  raifing  the  value  of  money/*  &:c.  printed  1692. 
The  author  of  that  paper,  it  is  manifefl:,  was  no:  igno- 
rant of  the  price  of  filver,  nor  had  a  defign  to  lelTen  its 
rate,  but  fet  down  the  higheft  price  it  then  bore. 

-  If  then  Mr.  Lowndes*s  rule  of  juftice,  and  care  of 
the  fubjedl,  be  to  regulate  the  rife  of  our  milled  money, 
it  mufl:  not  be  raifed  above  one  thirtieth  part.  If  the 
advantages  he  promifes,  of  making  our  money,  by  raifing 
it  one  fifth,  '^  more  commenfurare  to  the  general  need 
*'  thereof,"  be  to  be  laid  hold  on,  it  is  reafonable  to  raife 
it  higher,  '^  to  make  it  yet  more  commenfurate  to  the 
*'  general  need  there  is  of  it."  Which-ever  of  the  two 
Mr.  Lowndes  will  prefer,  either  reafon  of  Hate  or  rule 
of  jufbice,  one  fifth  mufl  not  be  his  meafure  of  raifing 
our  prefent  milled  money.  If  the  advantage  of  making 
our  money  more  proportionate  to  our  trade  and  other 
neceflities,  be  to  govern  its  propofed  railing,  every  one 
will  cry  out  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  If  your  way  will  do  what 
you  fay,  the  raifing  it  one  half  will  be  much  better  than 
one  fifth,  and  therefore  pray  let  an  half-crown  be  raifed 
to  a  crown,  and  fix-pence  to  a  fliilling.  If  equity  and 
the  confideration  of  the  fubjecis  property  ought  to  go- 
vern in  the  cafe,  you  muft  not  raife  our  milled  crown 
to  above  five  {hillings  and  four-pence. 

If  it  be  here  faid  to  me,  that  I  do  then  allow  that  our 
money  may  be  raifed  one  thirtieth,  i.  e.  that  the  crown- 
piece  fhould  be  raifed  to  five  fhillings  and  two-pence, 
and  fo  proportionably  of  the  other  fpecies  of  our  coin  ; 
I  anfwer,  he  that  infers  fo,  makes  his  inference  a  little 
too  quick. 

But  let  us  for  once  allow  the  ordinary  price  of  fland- 
ard  filver  to  be  five  fliillings  four-pence  the  ounce,  to 
be  paid  for  in  weighty  coin  (for, that  mufl  always  be 
remembered,  when  we  talk  of  the  rate  of  bullion)  and 
that  the  rate  of  bullion  is  the  jufl  meafure  of  railing 
our  money.  This  I  fay  is  no  reafon  for  the  raifing  pur 
milled  crown  now  to  five  fliillings  four-penc^,  and  re- 
coining  all  our  clipped  money  upon  that  foot ;  unlefs 
we  intend,  as  foon  as  that  is  done,  to  new  raife  and  coin 
it  again.     For^  whild  our  trade  and  affairs  abroad  re- 
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quire  the  exportation  of  filver  and  the  exportation  of 
our  coined  filver  is  .prohibited,  and  made  penal  by  our 
law,  llandard  bullion  will  always  be  fold  here  for  a  little 
more  than  its  weight  of  coined  filver.  So  that,  if  we 
ihall  endeavour  to  equal  our  weighty  coined  filver  to 
llandard  bullion,  by  raifing  it,  whilft  there  is  a  neccf- 
lity  of  the  exportation  of  filver,  we  fliall  do  no  other- 
-w  lie  than  a  child,  who  runs  to  overtake  and  get  up  to 
the  top  of  his  fhadow,  which  ftill  advances  at  the  fame 
rate  that  he  does.  The  privilege  that  bullion  has  to  be 
exported  freely,  will  give  it  a  little  advance  in  price 
above  our  coin,  let  the  denomination  of  that  be  raifed, 
or  fallen  as  you  pleafe,  whiifl:  there  is  need  of  its  ex- 
portation, and  the  exportation  of  our  coin  is  prohibited 
by  law.  But  this  advance  will  be  but  little,  and  will 
always  keep  within  the  bounds,  which  the  rifque  and 
trouble  of  melting  down  our  coin  fliall  fet  to  it,  in  the 
eflimate  of  the  exporter.  He  that  will  rather  venture 
to  throw  an  hundred  pounds  into  his  melting-pot,  when 
no-body  fees  him,  and  reduce  it  to  bullion,  than  give 
an  hundred  and  five  pounds  for  the  fame  weight  of  the 
like  bullion,  will  never  give  five  fnillings  and  five-pence 
of  milled  money  for  an  ounce  of  ftandard  bullion ;  nor 
buy  at  that  price  what  he  can  have  near  five  per  cent, 
cheaper,  without  any  rifque,  if  he  will  not  accufe  him- 
fclf.  And  I  think  it  may  be  concluded,  that  very  few^, 
who  have  furnaces,  and  other  conveniencies  ready  for 
melting  filver,  will  give  one  per  cent,  for  ftandard  bul- 
lion, which  is  under  five  fhillings  and  three-pence  per 
ounce,  who  can,  only  for  the  trouble  of  melting  it,  re- 
duce our  coin  to  as  good  bullion. 

The  odds  of  the  price  in  bullion  to  coin  on  this  ac- 
count (which  is  the  only  one,  when  the  coin  is  kept 
to  the  fiandard)  can  never  be  the  reafon  for  raifing  our 
coin  to  prefcrve  it  from  melting  down  :  becaufe  this 
price  above  its  weight  is  given  for  bullion,  only  to 
avoid  melting  down  our  coin ;  and  fo  this  difference  of 
price  between  fiandard  bullion  and  our  coin,  can  be  no 
caufe  of  its  melting  down. 

Thefe  three  reafons  which  I  have  examined,  contain 
the  great  advantages,    which  our  author  fuppofes  the 
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propofed  raifing  of  our  coin  Vv'ill  produce.  And  there- 
fore I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  them.  His  remaining 
iix  reafons  being  of  lefs  moment,  and  offering  moft  of 
them  but  fome  circumftantial  conveniencies,  as  to  the 
computation  of  our  money,  &c.  I  fhall  more  briefly 
pafs  over.  Only  before  I  proceed  to  them,  I  Ihall  here 
let  down  the  different  value  of  our  money,  colledled 
from  our  author's  hiftory  of  the  feveral  changes  of  our 
coin  fmce  Edward  the  firft's  reign,  quite  down  to  this 
prefent  time.  A  curious  hiftory  indeed,  for  which  I 
think  myfelf,  and  the  world,  indebted  to  Mr.  Lowndes's 
great  learning  in  this  fort  of  knowledge,  and  his  great 
exa(5cnefs  in  relating  the  particulars. 

I  fhall  remark  only  the  quantity  of  filver  was  in  a 
fhilling,  in  each  of  thofe  changes  ;  that  fo  the  reader 
may  at  firft  fight,  without  farther  trouble,  compare  the 
leilening,  or  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  filver  upon 
every  change.  For  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  the  adding 
to  the  quantity  of  filver  in  our  coin,  is  the  true  raifing 
of  its  value ;  and  the  diminiihing  the  quantity  of  filver 
in  it,  is  the  finking  of  its  value;  however  they  come 
to  be  tranfpofed,  and  ufed  in  the  quite  contrary  fenfe. 

If  my  calculations,  from  the  weight  and  finenefs  I 
find  fet  down  in  Mr.  Lowndes's  extradl  out  of  the  in- 
dentures of  the  mint,  have  not  mifled  me,  the  quantity 
of  filver  to  a  grain,  which  was  in  a  fiiilling  in  every 
change  of  our  money,  is  fet  down  in  the  following 
table : 


One  fhilling  contained  of  fine  filver 


Grains 
264 
236 
213 

176 

142 
176 
142 
118 

100 


28 

Edw. 

I 

18 

Edw. 

3 

27 

9 

I 

Edw. 
Hen. 
Hen. 

3 
5 
6 

4 

Hen. 

6 

49 

Hen. 
Hen. 

6 

8 

:34 

Hen. 

8 

36  Hen. 


36 

Hen. 

8 

37 

Hen. 

8 

3 

Edw. 

6 

5 

Edw. 

6 

6 

Edw. 

6 

1 

EHz. 

43 

Eliz. 
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Grains. 
6o 
40 
40 
20 
88 
89 
86 


And  fo  it  has  remained  from  the  43d  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Lowndes's  69 

Mr.  Lowndes  having  given  us  the  finenefs  of  the 
ftandard  filver  in  every  reign,  and  the  number  of  piece^ 
a  pound  troy  was  coined  into,  clofes  this  hiftory  with 
ivords  to  this  purpofe,  p.  56,  "  By  this  deduction  it 
•*  doth  evidently  appear,  that  it  hath  been  a  policy 
*'  conftantly  pradlifed  in  the  mints  of  England,  to  raife 
^*  the  value  of  the  coin  in  its  extrinfic  denomination, 
*'  from  time  to  time,  as  any  exigence  or  occafion  re- 
«'  quired,  and  more  efpecially  to  encourage  the  bring- 
*^  ing  of  bullion  into  the  realm  to  be  coined.*'  This, 
indeed,  is  roundly  to  conclude  for  his  hypothecs.  But 
I  could  wifh,  that  from  the  hiflories  of  thofe  times, 
wherein  the  feveral  changes  were  made,  he  had  fhowed 
us  the  exigencies  and  occalions  that  produced  the  raifmg 
of  the  coin,  and  what  efteds  it  had. 

If  I  miflake  not,  Henry  the  Vlllth's  feveral  ralfmgs 
of  our  coin  brought  little  increafe  of  fiiver  into  Eng- 
land. As  the  feveral  fpecies  of  our  coin  leflened  in 
their  refpedtive  quantities  of  filver,  fo  the  treafure  of 
the  realm  decreafed  too  :  and  he,  that  found  the  king- 
dom rich,  did  not,  as  I  remember,  by  all  his  raifmg 
our  coin,  leave  it  fo. 

Another  thing,  that  (from  this  hiflory)  makes  me 
fufped,  that  the  raifmg  the  denomination  was  never 
found  effectively  to  draw  filver  into  England,  is  the 
lowering  the  denomination,  or  adding  more  filver  to  the 
fpecies  of  our  coin ;  as  in  lien.  VPs  time,  the  (lulling 
was  increafcd  from  one  hundred  forty-two  grains  of 
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filver  to  one  hundred  feventy-fix  :  and  in  the  fixth  of 
Edvv.  Vl,  in  whofe  time  raifing  the  denomination  feems 
to  have  been  tried  to  the  utmoft,  when  a  fliilling  was 
brought  to  twenty  grains  of  filver.  And  the  great  al- 
teraticii  that  was  then  quickly  made  on  the  other  hand, 
from  twenty  tc  eighty  grains  at  one  leap,  feems  to  fhow 
that  this  leifening  the  filver  in  our  coin  had  proved  pre- 
judicial :  for  this  is  a  greater  change  in  linking  of  the 
denomination  in  proportion,  than  ever  was  made  at 
once  in  railing  it ;  a  Hiilling  being  made  four  times 
weightier  in  fiTver,  the  fixth,  than  it  was  in  the  fifth 
yeai  of  Edward  VI 's  reign. 

Kingdoms  are  feldom  found  weary  of  the  riches  they 
have,  ^r  averfe  to  the  increafe  of  their  treafure.  If 
therefore  the  raifing  the  denomination  did  in  reality 
bring  filver  into  the  realm,  it  cannot  be  thought  that 
they  would  at  any  time  fmk  the  denomination,  which, 
by  the  rule  of  contraries,  Ihouid  be  at  leail  fufpeded  to 
drive  or  keep  it  out. 

Since,  therefore,  we  are  not  from  matter  of  fa6t  in- 
formed, what  wxre  the  true  motives  that  caufed  thofc 
feveral  changes  in  the  coin ;  may  we  not  with  reafon 
fufpecfl,  that  they  were  owing  to  that  policy  of  the  mint, 
fet  down  by  our  author,  p.  %2y  i^  ^\^^^^  words,  *^  That 
*^  the  propofed  advance  is  agreeable  to  the  policy  that 
*^  in  pail  ages  hath  been  pradtifed,  not  only  in  our 
"  mint,  but  in  the  mints  of  all  politic  governments  ; 
"  namely,  to  raife  the  value  of  lilver  in  the  coin  to 
^'  promote  the  work  of  the  mint  ?'*  As  I  rem.ember, 
fuitable  to  this  policy  of  the  mint,  there  was,  fome  two 
years  fince,  a  complaint  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  not  ig- 
horant  of  it,  that  the  mill  in  the  mint  flood  Hill ;  and 
therefore  there  was  a  propofal  offered  for  bringing  grill 
to  the  mill. 

The  bulinefs  of  money,  as  in  all  times,  even  in  this 
our  quick-fighted  age,  hath  been  thought  a  m.yftery  : 
thofe  employed  in  the  mint  mufl,  by  their  places,  be 
fuppofed  to  penetrate  deepefl  into  it.  It  is  no  impof- 
fible  thing  then  to  imagine,  that  it  was  not  hard,  in  the 
ignorance  of  pad  ages,  when  money  was  little,  and  fkill 
in  the  turns'  of  trade  iefs,  for  thofe  verfed  in  the  biifi- 
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nefs  and  policy  of  the  mint  to  perfuade  a  prince,  ef^ 
pecially  if  money  were  fcarce,  that  the  fault  was  in  the 
ftandard  of  the  mint,  and  that  the  way  to  increafe  the 
plenty  of  money,  was  to  raife  (a  well-founding  word) 
the  value  of  the  coin.  This  could  not  but  be  willingly 
enough  hearkened  to;  when,  befides  the  hopes  of  draw- 
ing an  increafe  of  filver  into  the  realm,  it  brought  pre- 
fent  gain,  by  the  part  which  the  king  got  of  the  mo- 
ney, which  was  hereupon  all  coined  anew,  and  the 
mint  officers  loft  nothing,  fmce  it  promoted  the  work 
of  the  mint. 

This  opinion  Mr.    Lowndes  himfelf  gives  fufficient 
grounds  for  in  his  book,  particularly  p.  29,  where  we 
T^d  thefe  words,  ''  Although  the  former  debafements 
*'  of  the  coins,  by  public  authority,  efpccially  thofe  in 
"  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  king  Edward  VI, 
•'  might  be  projcdled  for  the  profit  of  the  crown,  and 
"  the  projedlors  might  meafure  that  profit  by  the  ex- 
*'  ceffive  quantities  of  alloy,  that  were  mixed  with  the 
**  filver  and  the  gold,"  (and  let  me  add,    or  by  the 
quantity  of  filver  lefi^ened  in  each  fpecie,  which  is  the 
fame  thing.)     "  And  though  this  was  enterprized  by  a 
'^  prince,  who  could  fi:retch  his  prerogative  very  far 
'*  upon  his  people ;  and  was  done  in  times^  when  the 
'^  nation  had  very  little  commerce,  inland  or  foreign, 
*■'  to  be  injured  or  prejudiced  thereby  ;  yet  experience 
'*  prefently  fhowed,  that  the  projedors  were  miftaken, 
*^  and  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceilary  to  have  the  bafe 
"  money  reformed."      This,    at  leafb,    they  were  not 
mifiaken  in,  that  they  brought  work  to  the  mint,  and 
a  part  of  the  money  coined  to  the  crown  for  feniorage  : 
in  both  which  there  was  profit.     Mr.  Lowndes  tells  us, 
p.  45,  "  That  Henry  VIIL  had  to  the  value  of  fifty 
*^  fhillings  for  every  pound  weight  of  gold  coined/* 
I  have  met  with  it  fomevvhere,  that  formerly  the  king 
might  take  what  he  pjeafed  for  coinage.     I  know  not 
too,  but  the  flattering  name  of  raifing  money  might 
prevail  then,  as  it  does  now  ;  and  impofe  fo  far  on  them 
as  to  make  them  think  the  raifing,  i.  e.  diminifiiing  the 
filver  in  dieir  coin,  would  bring  it  into  the  realm,  or 
Hay  it  here,  when  they  found  it  going  out.     For  if  we 
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may  guefs  at  the  other  by  Henry  VIII/s  raifing,  it  was 
probably  when,  by  reafon  of  expence  in  foreign  wars, 
<^'<-  ill-managed  trade,  they  found  money  begin  to  grow 
fcarce. 

The  having  the  fpecies  of  our  coin  one-fifth  bigger, 
or  one-fifth  lefs,  than  they  are  at  prcfent,  would  be 
neither  good  nor  harm  to  England,  if  they  had  always 
been  fo.  Our  ftandard  has  continued  in  weight  and 
linenefs,  juft  as  it  is  now,  for  very  near  this  hundred 
years  laft  paft :  and  thofe  who  think  the  denomination 
and  iize  of  our  money  have  any  influence  on  the  ftate  of 
our  wealth,  have  no  reafon  to  change  the  prefent  ftand- 
ard  of  our  coin  ;  lince  under  that  we  have  had  a  greater 
increafe,  and  longer  continuance  of  plenty  of  money, 
than  perhaps  any  other  country  can  fliow^ :  I  fee  no  rea- 
fon to  think,  that  a  little  bigger  or  lefs  fize  of  the  pieces 
coined  is  of  any  moment,  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
fpecies  of  money  in  any  country,  of  whatfoever  fizes, 
fit  for  coining,  if  their  proportions  to  one  another  be 
fuited  to  arithmetic  and  calculations,  in  whole  num- 
bers, and  the  ways  of  accounts  in  that  country  ;  if  thay 
are  adapted  to  fmall  payments,  and  carefully  kept  to 
their  juft  weight  and  fmenefs,  can  have  no  harm  in 
them.  The  harm  comes  by  the  change,  which  un- 
reafonably  and  unjuftly  gives  ^way  and  transfers  men's 
properties,  diforders  trade,  puzzles  accounts,  and  needs 
a  new  arithmetic  to  caft  up  reckonings,  and  keep  ac- 
counts in ;  befides  a  thoufand  other  inconveniencies  ; 
not  to  mention  the  charge  of  recoining  the  money  ;  for 
this  may  be  depended  on,  that,  if  our  money  be  raifed 
as  is  propofed,  it  will  enforce  the  recoining  of  all  our 
money,  both  old  and  new%  (except  the  new  fhillings)  to 
avoid  the  terrible  difficulty  and  confufion  there  w  ill  be 
in  keeping  accounts  in  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence, 
(as  they  muft  be)  when  the  fpecies  of  our  money  are 
fo  ordered  as  not  to  anfwer  thofe  denominations  in  round 
numbers. 

This  confideration  leads  me  to  Mr.  Lowndes's  fifth 
and  fixth  reafons,  p.  85,  wherein  he  recommends  the 
raifing  our  money  in  the  proportion  propofed,  for  its 
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convenience,  to  our  accounting  by  pounds,  ihillings, 
and  pence ;  and  for  obviating  perplexity  among  the 
common  people,  he  propofes  the  prefent  weighty  crown 
to  go  at  fix  Ihillings  three  pence ;  and  the  new  fcep- 
ter,  or  unit,  to  be  coined  of  the  fame  weight,  to  go  at 
the  fame  rate ;  and  half-crowns,  half-fcepters,  or  half- 
units,  of  the  weight  of  the  prefent  half-crown,  to  go 
for  two  fliillings  {zvtn  pence  halfpenny :  by  no 
num.ber  of  which  pieces  can  there  be  made  an  evea 
pound  fterling,  or  any  number  of  even  fhillings  under 
a  pound ;  but  they  always  fall  into  fracftions  of  pounds 
and  lliillings,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  following  table  : 

I.     s.      d. 

I  Half-crown,  half-fcepter,  or  half-unit  piece  3       i| 

1  Crown,  fcepter,  or  unit  piece                 -  ^5 
3  Half-crown  pieces                    -                -  9      4f 

2  Crown  pieces                -                -            -  126 
5  Half-crown  pieces                -                -  15       7I 

3  Crown  pieces                 -            •            -  189 
7  Half-crown  pieces                 -                   -  i       i     loj 

4  Ciown  pieces                 -                       "  '       5 

The  prefent  fhilling,  and  new  teftoon,  going  for  fif- 
teen pence,  no  number  of  them  make  any  number  of 
even  fhillings ;  but  ^^^  fliillings,  ten  fhillings,  fifteen 
fhillings,  and  twenty  fliillings ;  but  in  all  the  reft  they 
always  fall  into  fradtions. 

The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  prefent  fixpences,  and 
future  half  tefloons,  going  for  feven-pence  halfpenny  ; 
the  quarter  teftoons,  which  are  to  go  for  three-pence 
three  farthings  ;  and  the  grofs  and  groats,  which  are  to 
go  for  five-pence  ;  the  half  grofs,  or  groat,  which  is  to 
go  for  two-pence  halfpenny,  and  the  prime,  which  is  to 
go  for  a  penny  farthing  :  out  of  any  tale  of  each  of 
which  fpecies  there  can  no  jufb  number  of  fliillings  be 
made,  as  I  think,  but  five  fhillings,  ten  fliillings,  fif- 
teen fliillings,  and  twenty  fliillings ;  but  they  always 
fall  into  fractions.  This  new-intended  fliilling  alone 
feems  to  be  fuited  to  our  accounting  in  pounds,  fliil- 
lings, and  pence.  The  great  pieces,  as  fcepters  and 
half-fcepters,  which  are  made  to  ferve  for  the  payment 
of  greater  fums,  and  are  for  difpatch  in  tale,  will  not 
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in  tale  fall  into  even  pounds  ;  and  1  fear  it  will  puzzle 
a  better  arithmetician  than  moft  countrymen  are,  to 
tell,  without  pen  and  ink,  how  many  of  the  lefTer  pieces 
(except  the  fhillings)  however  combined,  will  make 
jufl  fixteen  or  feventeen  fhillings ;  and  I  imagine  there 
is  not  one  countryman  of  three,  but  may  have  it  for  his 
pains,  if  he  can  tell  an  hundred  pounds  made  up  of  a 
promifcuous  mixture  of  the  fpecies  of  this  new  raifed 
money  (excluding  the  fliillings)  in  a  day's  time ;  and 
that,  which  will  help  to  confound  him,  and  every  body 
elfc,  will  be  the  old  crowns,  half-crowns,  fhillings,  and 
fixpences,  current  for  new  numbers  of  pence  ;  fo  that 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  our  coin  be  raifed  as  is 
propofed,  not  only  all  our  clipped,  but  all  our  weighty 
and  milled  money,  muft  of  neceflity  be  recoined  too ; 
if  you  would  not  have  trade  diflurbed,  and  people  more 
difeafed  with  new  money,  which  they  cannot  tell,  nor 
keep  accounts  in,  than  with  light  and  clipped  money, 
which  they  are  cheated  with;  and  what  a  charge  ihe 
nevv^  coining  of  all  our  money  will  be  to  the  nation,  I 
have  computed  in  another  place  *.  That  I  think  is  of 
fome  conlideration  in  our  prefent  circumftances,  though 
the  confufion  that  this  new  raifed  money,  I  fear,  is  like 
to  introduce,  and  the  want  of  money,  and  flop  of  trade, 
when  the  clipped  is  called  in,  and  the  weighty  is  to  be 
recoined,  be  of  much  greater. 

His  fourth,  eighth,  and  ninth  reafons,  p.  84  and  86, 
are  taken  from  the  faving  our  prefent  milled  money 
from  being  cut  and  recoined.  The  end  I  confefs  to  be 
good :  it  is  very  reafonable,  that  fo  much  excellent  coin, 
as  good  as  ever  w^as  in  the  world,  fliould  not  be  de- 
ftroyed.  But  there  is,  I  think,  a  furer  and  eafier  way 
to  prefcrve  it,  than  what  Mr.  Lowndes  propofes.  It  is 
palf  doubt,  it  will  be  in  no  danger  cf  recoining,  if  our 
money  be  kept  upon  the  prefent  foot :  but  if  it  be  raifed, 
as  Mr.  Lowndes  propofes,  all  the  prefent  milled  money 
will  be  in  danger,  and  the  difficulty  of  counting  it,  upon 


*  Vid.  Short  obfervations  on  a  paper,  intitkd,  For  encouraging  Coin" 
ing,  &c.  p.  J 1 7,  of  this  Vol; 
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the  new  propofed  foot,  will  enforce  it  to  be  recdirled 
into  new  pieces  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  fhillings,  and 
lixpenccs,  that  may  pafs  for  the  fame  number  of  pence 
the  prefcnt  do,  viz,  60,  30,  12,  and  6,  as  I  have  above 
fhown.  He  fays  in  his  fourth  reafon,  that  ''  if  pieces 
*'  having  the  fame  bignefs  (hould  have  different  values, 
•'  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  common  people  (efpe- 
*^  cially  thofe  not  Ikilled  in  arithmetic)  to  compute 
•^  how  many  of  one  kind  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of 
•^  another."  Such  diffxulties  and  confulion  in  count- 
ing money,  I  agree  with  him,  ought  carefully  to  be 
avoided ;  and  therefore,  fince  if  pieces  having  the  fame 
bignefs  and  flamp,  which  the  people  are  acquainted 
with,  fliall  have  new  values  different  from  thofe  which 
people  are  accuftomed  to ;  and  thefe  new  values  ihall 
in  numbers  of  pence  not  anfwcr  our  way  of  accounting 
by  pounds  and  fhillings ;  "  It  will  be  difficult  for  the 
*^  common  people  (efpecially  thofe  not  fkilled  in  arith- 
'^  meticj  to  compute  how  many  of  any  one  kind  will 
'*  make  any  fum  they  are  to  pay  or  receive  ;'*  efpecially 
when  the  numbers  of  any  one  kind  of  pieces  will  be 
brought  into  fo  few  even  fums  of  pounds  and  fhillings. 
And  thus  Mr.  Lowndes's  argument  here  turns  upon 
himfclf,  and  is  againft  raifing  our  coin  to  the  value  pro- 
pofed by  him,  from  the  confufion  it  will  produce. 

His  8th  reafon,  p.  86,  we  have  in  thefe  words  :  ''  It 
■^  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  defign  of  amending 
*^  the  clipped  money  can  be  compalled,  without  railing 
*'  the  value  of  the  filver  remaining  in  them,  becaufe  of 
•'  the  great  deficiency  of  theiilver  clipped  away,  which 
*'  (upon  recoining)  muff  neceffarily  be  defrayed  or  born 
**  one  way  or  other.*' 

It  is  no  difficulty  to  conceive,  that  clipped  money, 
being  not  lawful  money,  fhould  be  prohibited  to  pafs 
for  more  than  its  weight.  Next,  it  is  no  difficulty  to 
conceive  that  clipped  money,  paffing  for  no  more  than 
its  weight,  and  fo  being  in  the  ilate  of  ftandard  bullion, 
which  cannot  be  exported,  fliould  be  brought  to  the 
mint,  and  there  exchanged  for  weighty  money.  By 
this  way,  '^  it  is  no  difficulty  to  conceive  how  the 
**  amending  the  clipped  money  may  be  compaffed,  be- 
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"^  caiife  this  way  the  deficiency  of  the  filver  clipped 
'^  away  will  certainly  be  defrayed  or  born  one  way  or 
''  other/' 

And  thus  I  have  gone  over  all  Mr.  Lowndes's  reafons 
for  railing  our  coin  ;  wherein,  though  I  feem  to  diifer 
from  him,  yet  I  flatter  myfelf,  it  is  not  altogether  fo 
much  as  at  firft  light  may  appear ;  fince  by  what  I  find 
in  another  part  of  his  bookj  I  have  reafon  to  judge  he 
is  a  great  deal  of  my  mind  ;  for  he  has  five  very  good 
arg^uments  for  continuing  the  prefent  ftandard  of  fine- 
nefs,  each  of  which  is  as  ftrong  for  continuing  alfo  the 
prefent  flandard  of  weight,  i.e,  continuing  a  penny  of 
the  fame  weight  of  Itandard  filver,  which  at  prefent  it 
has.  He  that  has  a  mind  to  be  fatisfied  of  this,  may- 
read  Mr.  Lowndes's  firft  {\vt  teafons  for  continuing  the 
prefent  ftandard  of  finenefs,  w^hich  he  will  find  in  his 
29>  3^>  31*  3^  pages  of  his  report;  and  when  Mr. 
Lowndes  himfelf  has  again  confidered  what  there  is  of 
weight  in  them,  and  how  far  it  reaches,  he  will  at  leaffc 
not  think  it  ftrange  if  they  appear  to  me  and  others 
good  arguments  againft  putting  iefs  filv(^r  into  our  coin 
of  the  fame  denomination,  let  that  diminution  be  made 
what  way  it  will. 

What  Mr.  Lowndes  fays  about  gold  coins,  p.  88,  &c. 
appears  to  me  highly  rational,  and  I  perfedlly  agree 
with  him  ;  excepting  only  that  I  do  not  think  gold  is  in 
reo;ard  of  filver  rilen  one-third  in  England  ;  which  I 
think  may  be  thus  made  out :  A  guinea  weighing  five 
penny- weights  and  nine  grains,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  grains  ;  and  a  pound  fterling  weighing  one 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fixty  grains  ;  a  guinea  at 
twenty  fhillings,  is  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  to 
one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fixty  ;  that  is,  as  one  to 
fourteen  and  an  half. 

A  guinea  at  two  and  twenty  fliillings,  is  as  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  to  two  thoufand  forty-two,  /.  e, 
as  one  to  fixteen. 

A  guinea  at  thirty  fhillings,  is  as  one  hundred  twenty- 
nine  to  two  thoufand  {^n^w  hundred  eighty-four,  /.  e. 
as  one  to  twenty-one  and  an  half,  near. 
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He  therefore  that  receives  twenty  (hillings  millccJ 
money  for  a  guinea,  receives  one  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred and  iixty  grains  flandard  filver  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  grains  of  flandard  gold,  /.  e,  fourteen  and 
an  half  for  one. 

He  who  receives  two  and  twenty  fliillings  milled 
money  for  a  guinea,  has  two  thoufand  forty-two  grains 
ftandard  filver  for  one  , hundred  and  twenty-nine  grains 
ftandard  gold,  /.  e,  iixtcen  for  one. 

He  who  receives  thirty  {hillings  milled  money  for  a 
guinea,  has  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  eighty-four 
grains  ftandard  filver  for  one  hundred  twenty-nine  grains 
of  gold,  /.  e.  twenty-one  and  an  half  for  one. 

But  the  current  cafh  being  (upon  trials  made  about 
midfammer  laft)  computed  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  p.  io8, 
to  want  half  its  ftandard  weight,  and  not  being  mended 
lince,  it  is  evident,  he  who  receives  thirty  Ihillings  of 
our  prefent  clipped  money  for  a  guinea,  has  but  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  ninety-tv;o  grains  of  ftandard 
lilver  for  one  hundred  twenty-nine  grains  of  gold,  /.  e. 
has  but  ten  and  three  quarters  of  lilver,  for  one  of 
gold. 

I  have  left  out  the  utmofl  precifions  of  fractions  irt 
thefe  computations,  as  not  necelTary  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
thefe  whole  numbers  fnowing  well  enough  the  dilierence 
of  the  value  of  guineas  at  thofe  feveral  rates. 

If  it  be  true,  what  I  here  aifert,  viz.  that  he  who 
receives  thirty  {hillings  in  our  current  clipped  money 
for  a  guinea,  receives  not  eleven  grains  of  lilver  for  one'- 
of  gold ;  whereas  the  value  of  gpld  to  lilver  in  all  our 
neighbouring  countries  is  about  fifteen  to  one,  which  is 
about  a  third  part  more  j  it  will  probably  be  demanded 
how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  foreigners,  or  others,  import 
gold,  when  they  do  not  receive  as  much  lilver  for  it 
here  as  they  may  have  in  all  other  countries  ?  The  rea- 
fon  whereof  is  viiibly  tins,  that  they  exchange  it  not 
here  for  filver,  but  for  our  commiodities  :  and  our  bar- 
gahis  for  commodities,  as  well  as  all  other  coritraclsi 
beixig  made  in  pounds,  fhil lings,  and  pence,  our  clip- 
ped money  retains  amongft  the  people   (who  know  not 
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how  to  count  but  by  current  money)  a  part  of  its  legal 
value,  whilil  it  palTes  for  the  fatisfaction  of  legal  con- 
tracts, as  if  it  were  lawful  money.  As  long  as  the  king 
receives  it  for  his  taxes,  and  the  landlord  for  his  rent, 
it  is  no  wonder  the  farmer  and  tenant  fliould  receive  it 
for  his  commodities.  And  this,  perhaps,  would  do 
well  enough,  if  our  money  and  trade  were  to  circulate 
only  amongft  ourfelvcs,  and  we  had  no  commerce  with 
the  red  of  the  world,  and  needed  it  not.  But  here  lies 
the  lofs,  when  foreigners  fhall  bring  over  gold  hither, 
and  with  that  pay  for  our  commodities  at  tlie  rate  of 
thirty  fliillings  the  guinea,  when  the  fame  quantity  of 
gold  that  is  in  a  guinea,  is  not  beyond  fea  w  orth  more 
iilver  than  is  in  twenty,  or  one  and  twenty  and  fixpence 
of  our  milled  and  lawful  money  ;  by  which  way  of  pay- 
ing for  our  commodities,  England  lofc-s  near  one-third 
of  the  value  of  all  the  commodities  it  thus  fells ;  and  it 
is  all  one  as  if  foreigners  paid  for  them  in  money  coined 
and  clipped  beyond  fea*  wherein  was  one-third  lefs  fil- 
ver  than  there  ought  to  be ;  and  thus  we  lofe  near  one- 
third  in  all  our  exportation,  whilil  foreign  gold  im- 
ported is  received  in  payment  for  thirty  Ibiilings  a  gui- 
nea. To  make  this  appear,  we  need  but  trace  this  way 
of  commerce  a  little,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
lofs  we  fuller  by  it. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  a  bale  of  Holland  linen 
worth  there  one  hundred  and  eighty  ounces  of  our  ftand- 
ard  filver ;  and  a  bale  of  ferge  here  worth  alfo  the  fame 
weight  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  ounces  of  the  fame 
fl"andard  iilver  ;  it  is  evident  thefe  two  bales  are  exaclly 
of  the  fame  value.  Mr.  Lowndes  tells  us,  p.  88, 
^'  That  at  this  time  the  gold  that  is  in  a  guinea  (if  it 
'^  were  carried  to  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary,  and  fome  other 
*'  places)  W'ould  not  purchafe  fo  much  iilver  there,  a* 
*^  is  equal  to  the  ftandard  of  twenty  of  our  (hillings," 
i.  e.  would  be  in  value  there  to  filver  fcarce  as  one  to 
fourteen  and  an  half:  and  I  think  I  may  fay  that  gold 
in  Holland  is,  or  lately  was,  as  one  to  fifteen,  or  not 
much  above.  Taking  then  flandard  gold  in  Holland 
to  be  in  proportion  to  ftandard  filver,  as  one  to  about 
iifteen,  or  a  litl^le  more ;  twelve  ounces  of  our  ftandard 
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gold,  or  as  much  gold  as  is  in  forty-four  guineas  and 
an  half,  muft  be  given  for  that  bale  of  Holland  linen, 
if  any  one  will  pay  for  it  there  in  gold  :  but  if  he  buys 
that  bale  of  ferge  here  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ounces  of  filver,  which  is  forty-eight  pounds  fterling, 
if  he  pays  for  it  in  gold  at  thirty  Ihillings  the  guinea, 
two  and  thirty  guineas  will  pay  lor  it ;  fo  that  in  ail  the 
goods  that  we  fell  beyond  fea  for  gold  imported,  and 
coined  into  guineas,  unlefs  the  owners  raife  them  one- 
third  above  what  they  would  fell  them  for  in  milled 
money,  we  lofe  twelve  in  forty-four  and  an  half,  which 
is  very  near  one-third. 

This  lofs  is  wholly  owing  to  the  permitting  clipped 
money  in  payment  ;  and  this  lofs  we  muft  unavoidably 
fuffer,  whilft  clipped  money  is  current  amongft  us  : 
and  this  robbing  of  England  of  near  one-third  of  the 
value  of  the  commodities  we  fend  out  will  continue, 
whilft  people  had  rather  receive  guineas  at  thirty  fliil- 
lings  than  lilver  coin  (no  other  being  to  be  had)  that  is 
not  worth  half  what  they  take  it  for ;  and  yet  this  clip- 
ped money,  as  bad  as  it  is,  and  however  unwilling  peo- 
ple are  to  be  charged  with  it,  will  always  have  credit 
enough  to  pafs,  whilft  the  goldfmiths  and  bankers  re- 
ceive it ;  and  they  will  always  receive  it,  whilft  they 
can  pafs  it  over  again  to  the  king  with  advantage,  and 
can  have  hopes  to  prevail,  that  at  laft  when  it  can  be 
born  no  longer,  but  maift  be  called  in,  no  parr  of  the 
lofs  of  light  money,  which  fhall  be  found  in  their  hands, 
ftiall  fall  upon  them,  though  they  have  for  many  years 
dealt  in  it,  and  by  reafon  of  its  being  clipped,  have  had 
all  the  running  cafti  of  the  kingdom  in  their  hands,  and 
made  profit  of  it.  I  fay,  clipped  money,  however  bad 
it  be,  will  always  pafs  whilft  the  king's  receivers,  the 
bankers  of  any  kind,  and  at  laft'  the  exchequer,  take  it ; 
for  who  will  not  receive  clipped  money,  rather  than 
have  none  for  his  neceftary  occalions,  whilft  he  (cts  the 
great  receipt  of  the  exchequer  admits  it,  and  the  bank 
and  goldfmiths  will  take  it  of  him,  and  give  him  credit 
for  it,  fo  that  he  needs  keep  no  more  of  it  by  him  than 
he  pleafes  ?  In  this  ftate,  while  the  exchequer  receives 
clipped  money,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  flopped  from 
'     '  pafling. 
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paffing.  A  clipped  half-crown  that  goes  at  the  exche- 
quer, will  not  be  refufed  by  any  one,  who  has  hopes  by 
his  own  or  others  hands  to  convey  it  thither,  and  who, 
unlefs  he  take  it,  cannot  trade,  or  fliall  not  be  paid  ; 
whilft  therefore  the  exchequer  is  open  to  clipped  mo- 
ney, it  will  pafs,  and  whilft  clipped  money  palies,  clip- 
pers will  certainly  be  at  work  ;  and  what  a  gap  this 
leaves  to  foreigners,  if  they  will  makeufe  of  it  to  pour 
in  clipped  money  upon  us  (as  its  neighbours  did  into 
Portugal)  as  long  as  we  have  either  goods,  or  weighty 
money,  left  to  be  carried  away  at  fifty  per  cent,  or  great- 
er profit,  it  is  eafy  to  fee. 

I  will  fuppofe  the  king  receives  clipped  money  in  the 
exchequer,  and  at  half,  or  three-quarters  lofs,  coins  it  into 
milled  money.  For  if  he  receives  all,  how  much  foever 
clipped,  I  fuppofe  the  clippers  fhearsare  not  {o  fqueam- 
ifli  as  not  to  pare  away  above  half.  It  will  be  a  won- 
derful confcientioufnefs  in  them,  no  where  that  I  know 
to  be  paralleled,  if  they  wall  content  themfelves  with 
lefs  profit  than  they  can  make,  and  will  leave  {Qven. 
pennyworth  of  filver  in  an  half-crown,  if  fix  penny- 
worth and  the  ftamp  be  enough  to  make  it  pafs  for  half 
a  crown.  When  his  majefty  hath  coined  this  into  milled 
money  of  llandard  weight,  and  paid  it  out  again  to  the 
bankers,  goldfmiths,  or  others,  what  Hiall  then  become 
of  it  ?  Either  they  will  lay  it  up  to  get  rid  of  their 
clipped  money,  for  nobody  will  part  with  heavy  money 
whilft  he  has  any  light ;  nor  will  any  heavy  money  come 
abroad  whilft  there  is  light  left ;  for  whoever  has  clip- 
ped money  by  him,  will  fell  good  bargains,  or  borrow 
at  any  rate  of  thof^  who  are  willing  to  part  with  any 
weighty,  to  keep  that  by  him,  rather  than  the  clipped 
money  he  has  in  his  hands;  fo  that,  as  far  as  this  reach- 
es, no  milled  money,  how  much  foever  be  coined,  will 
appear  abroad  ;  or  if  it  does,  will  it  long  efcape  the 
coiners  and  clippers  hands,  who  will  be  at  work  pre- 
fently  upon  it,  to  furnifti  the  exchequer  with  more  clip- 
ped money  at  fifty,  ftxty,  feventy,  or  I  know  not  what 
advantage  ?  Though  this  be  enough  to  cut  oft' the  hopes 
of   milled  money  appearing  in  payments,   whilft   any 
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clipped  is  current,  yet  to  this  we  may  add,  that  gold 
imported  at  an  over- value,  will  fweep  it  away  as  fafl  as 
it  is  coined,  whilft  clipped  money  keeps  up  the  rate  of 
guineas  above  their  former  value.  This  will  be  the  cir- 
culation of  our  m^oney,  whilft  clipped  is  permitted  any 
■w  ay  to  be  current ;  and  if  llore  enough  of  clipped  mpr- 
ney  at  home,  or  from' abroad,  can  be  but  provided  (as 
it  is  more  than  probable  it  miay,  now  the  trade  is  fo 
univerfal,  and  has  been  fo  long  praclifed  with  great  ad- 
vantage, and  no  great  danger,  as  appears  by  the  few, 
have  fuifered,  in  regard  to  the  great  numbers  it  is  evi- 
dent are  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  vent  of  it  here  in 
England  is  fo  known  and  fure)  I  do  not  fee  how^  in  a 
little  while  we  fnall  have  any  money  or  goods  at  all  left 
in  England,  if  clipping  be  not  immediately  flopped  ; 
and  how  clipping  can  be  flopped,  but  by  an  immediate, 
poiitive  prohibition,  whereby  all  clipped  money  fliall 
l^e  forbid  to  pafs,  in  any  payment  Vv'hatfoever,  or  to  pafs 
for  more  than  its  weight,  I  v.ould  be  glad  to  learn. 
Clipping  is  the  great  leak,  which  for  fome  time  pail  has 
contributed  more  to  fink  us,  than  all  the  forces  of  our 
enemies  could  do.  It  is  like  a  breach  in  the  fea-bank, 
w  hich  V.  idens  every  moment  till  it  be  flopped  ;  and  my 
timorous  temper  muft  be  pardoned,  if  1  am  frighted 
with  the  thoughts  of  clipped  money  being  current  one 
moment  longer,  at  any  other  value  but  of  vvarranted 
ftandard  bullion;  and  therefore  there  can  be  nothing 
more  true  and  reafonable,  nor  that  deferves  better  to  be 
co.niidered,  than  what  Mr.  Lowndes  fays  in  his  corol- 
lary, p.  90. 

Whoever  defires  to  know  the  different  ways  of  coin- 
ing money  by  the  hamjmer  and  by  the  mill,  may  inform 
himfelf  in  the  exact  account  Mr.  Lov/ndes  has  given  of 
both  under  his  fecond  general  head  ;  where  he  may  alfo 
fee  the  probablcii  guefs  that  has  been  made  of  the  quan- 
tity of  our  clipped  money,  and  the  filver  deficient  in  it  5 
and  an  account  of  what  filver  money  was  coined  in  the 
reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James  Iff,  and  Charles 
III,  more  exadt  than  it  is  to  be  had  any  where  elfe. 
Ihe.e  is  only  one  thing  which  I  fhall  mention,  fince 
.  .   '  .    '  Mr. 
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Mr.  Lowndes  does  it  here  again  under  this  head,  p.  100, 
and  that  is  melting  down  our  coin;  concerning  which 
I  Ihall  venture  humbly  to  propofc  thefe  following 
queftions  : 

I.  Whether  bullion  be  any  thing  but  filver>  whofe 
workm^nfhip  has  no  value  ? 

2.'  Whether  fhat  workmandiip,  which  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  has,  or  can  have  any  value  ? 

3.  Whether,  whilft  the  money  in  our  mint  is  coined 
for  the  owners,  without  any  coft  to  them,  our  coin  can 
ever  have  any  value  above  any  flandard  bullion  ? 

4.  W^.ether,  whilft  our  coin  is  not  of  value  above 
ftandard  bullion,  goldfmiths  and  others,  who  have  need 
of  ftandard  filver,  will  not  rather  take  what  is  by  the  free 
labour  of  the  mint  already  elfayed  and  adjuded  to  their 
ufe,  and  melt  that  down,  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  melt- 
ing, mixing,  and  aff^ying  of  filver  for  the  ufes  they 
have  ? 

5.  Whether  the  only  cure  for  this  wanton,  though 
criminal  melting  down  our  coin,  be  not,  that  the  own- 
ers ihould  pay  ^one  moiety  of  the  fixteen-pence  half- 
penny which  is  paid  per  pound  troy  for  coinage  of  filver, 
which  the  king  now  pays  all  ? 

6.  Whether  by  this  means  ftandard  filver  in  coin  will 
not  be  more  worth  than  ftandard  ftiver  in  bullion,  and 
fo  be  preferved  from  this  wanton  m.elting  down,  as 
foon  as  an  over-bahi.nce  of  our  trade  ftiall  bring  us  ftiver 
to  ftay  here  ?  for  till  then,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  pre- 
ferving  our  coin  from  melting  down,  and  therefore  to 
no  purpofe  till  then  to  change  that  law^ 

7.  Whether  any  laws,  or  any  penalties,  can  keep  our 
coin  from  being  carried  out,  when  debts  contracted  be- 
yond feas  call  tor  it  ? 

8.  Whether  it  be  any  odds  to  England,  whether  it 
be  carried  out,  melted  down  into  bullion,  or  in 
fpecie  ?    ' 

9.  Whether,  whilft  the  exigencies  of  our  occafions 
and  trade  call  for  it  abroad,  it  will  not  always  be  melted 
down  for  theconveniency  of  exportation,  fo  long  as  the 
}aw  prohibits  its  exportation  in  fpecie  ? 

O4  10,  Whether 
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10.  Whether  flandard  filver  in  coin  and  in  bullion 
will  not  immediately  be  of  the  fame  value,  as  foon  as 
the  prohibition  of  carrying  our  money  in  fpecie  is  taken 
off? 

11.  Whether  an  ounce  of  filver  the  more  would  be 
carried  out  in  a  year,  if  that  prohibition  were  taken 
off? 

12.  W^hether  filver  in  our  coin  will  not  always,  dur- 
ing the  prohibition  of  its  exportation,  be  a  little  lefs 
worth  than  filver  in  bullion,  whilft  the  confumption  of 
foreign  commodities  beyond  what  ours  pay  for,  makes 
the  exportation  of  filver  neceffary  ?  And  fo,  during 
fuch  a  flate,  raife  your  money  as  much,  and  as  you  will, 
*'  filver  in  the  coin  will  never  fetch  as  much  as 
*^  the  filver  in  bullion,*'  as  Mr.  Lowndes  expreffes  it, 
p.  no. 

As  to  the  inconveniencies  and  damages  we  fuflain  by 
clipped  money  pa  (Ting  by  tale  as  if  it  were  lavrful,  no- 
thing can  be  more  true,  more  judicious,  nor  more 
weighty,  than  what  Mr.  Lowndes  fays,  under  his  third 
general  head  ;  wherein  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  ex- 
cepting only  where  he  builds  any  thing  upon  the  pro- 
pofcd  raifing  our  coin  one-fifth.  And  to  w  hat  he  fays, 
p.  114,  concerning  our  being  *'  deprived  of  the  ufe  of 
*'  our  heavy  money,  by  men's  hoarding  it,  in  profpecSt 
**  that  the  lilver,  contained  inthofe  weighty  pieces,  will 
•'  turn  more  to  their  profit  than  lending  it  at  intereft, 
*^  purchafing,  or  trading  therewith  ;"  I  crave  leave  to 
add,  that  thofe  hoarders  of  money,  a  great  many  of 
them,  drive  no  lefs,  but  rather  a  greater  trade,  by  hoard- 
ing the  weighty  money,  than  if  they  let  it  go  abroad  j 
for  by  that  means  all  the  current  cafli  being  light,  clip- 
ped, and  hazardous  money,  it  is  all  tumbled  into  their 
hands,  which  gives  credit  to  their  bills,  and  furnifhes 
them  to  trade  for  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  whilfl:  every 
body  elfe  fcarce  trades  at  all,  (but  jult  as  neceiTity  forces) 
and  is  ready  to  fland  ftill. 

Where  he  fays,  p.  114,  "  It  is  not  likely  the  weighty 
•'  monies  will  foon  appear  abroad,  without  raifi^ig  their 
^'  value,  and  recoining  the  clipped  monies  ;*'  I  fhould 
agree  with  him  if  it  ran  thus ;  without  recoining  the 
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clipped,  and  in  the  mean  time  making  it  go  for  its 
weight ;  for  that  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  bring  out  the 
heavy  money,  without  railing  its  value,  as  effectually 
and  fooner  ;  for  it  will  do  it  immediately  :  his  will  take 
up  fome  time  ;  and  I  fear,  if  clipped  money  be  not 
flopped  all  at  once,  and  prefently,  from  pafTmg  any 
way  in  tale,  the  damage  it  will  bring  will  be  irre- 
parable. 

*«  Mr.  Lowndes's  fourth  general  head  is  to  propofe 
*^  the  means  that  muft  be  obfervcd,  and  the  proper  me- 
*'  thods  to  be  ufed  in  and  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
*'  filver  coins." 

The  firfl:  is,  ^'  That  the  work  fhould  be  finifhed  in 
*'  as  little  time  as  may  be  ,-  not  only  to  obviate  a  far- 
•'  ther  damage  by  clipping  in  the  interim,  but  alfo  that 
^'  the  needful  advantages  of  the  new  money  may  be 
*'  fooner  obtained  for  the  fervice  of  the  nation." 

Thefe,  I  agree  with  him,  are  very  good  and  neceflary 
ends  ;  but  they  are  both  to  be  attained,  I  conceive, 
much  fooner  by  making  clipped  money  go  for  its  weight, 
than  by  the  method  Mr.  Lowndes  propofes ;  for  this^ 
immediately  puts  an  end  to  clipping,  and  obviates  all 
farther  damage  thereby.  Next,  it  immediately  brings 
out  all  the  hoarded  weighty  money,  and  fo  that  advan- 
tage will  be  fooner  obtained  for  the  fervice  of  the  na- 
tion, than  it  can  any  other  way  belides.  Next,  it  pre- 
ferves  the  ufe  of  clipped  money  for  the  fervice  of  the 
nation,  in  the  interim,  till  it  can  be  recoined  all  at  the 
Tower. 

His  fecond  proportion  is,  ''  That  the  lofs,  or  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  ought  to  be  born  by  the  public, 
and  not  by  particulars,  who,  being  very  numerous, 
will  be  prejudiced  againfl  a  reformation  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  if  it  be  to  be  effeded  at  the  coll  of  par- 
ticular men.'' 
A  tax  given  to  make  good  the  defedl  of  filver  in  clip- 
ped money,  will  be  paid  by  particulars  ;  and  fo  the  lofs 
will  be  born  by  particular  men  :  and  whether  thefe  par- 
ticulars be  not  more  numerous,  or  at  leaft  a  great  num- 
ber of  innocent  men  of  them  more  fenfibly  burdened 
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that  way,  than  if  ft  takes  its  chance  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  men  who  have  profited  by  the  having  it  in -their 
hand,  will  be  worth  confidering.  And  I  wifh^it  here 
•wxll  weighed,  which  of  the  two  ways  the  greater  num- 
ber of  men  would  be  moft  dangeroufly  prejudiced  againfl 
-this  reiormation.  But  as  Mr*  Lowndes  orders  the  mat- 
ter, everybody  will,  I  fear,  be  prejudiced  againfl  this 
reformation,  when  (as  he  divides  it.  p.  133,  134.)  the 
owners  will  bear  near  one-half  of  the  lofs,  in  the  price 
of  his  clipped  money,  and  every  body  elfe  his  part  of 
the  remainder,  in  a  tax  levied  on  them  for  it.  I  wifh  a. 
remedy  could  be  found  without  any  body's  lofs.  Moft 
of  thofe  ways  1  have  heard  propofed,  to  make  repara- 
tion to  eveiy  particular  man  for  the  clipped  money 
ihall  be  found  in  his  hands,  do  fo  delay  the  remedy,  if 
not  entail  clipping  upon  us,  that  I  fear  fuch  a  care  of 
particulars  endangers  the  whole  ;  and  if  that  fuffer,  it 
will  go  but  ill  with  particulars.  I  am  not  for  hindering 
thofe  who  have  clipped  money  from  any  recompcnce 
which  can  be  provided  and  made  them.  The  queftion 
here  is  not  whether  the  honeft  countryman  fhall  bear  the 
lofs  of  his  clipped  money,  without  any  more  ado,  0^ 
pay  a  tax  to  recompence  himfelf  ?  That  which,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  the  nation  is  moft  concerned  in,  is  that 
clipping  fnould  be  finally  flopped,  and  that  the  money 
which  remains  fnould  go  according  to  its  true  value,  for 
the  carrying  on  of  commerce,  and  the  prefent  fupply 
of  people's  exigencies,  till  that  part  of  it,  which  is  de- 
faced, can  by  the  mint  be  brought  to  its  legal  and  due 
form  ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  will  be  the  rational  de- 
iire  of  all  particulars,  that  the  fhorteft  and  furefb  way, 
not  interfering  with  law  or  equity,  fliould  be  taken  to 
put  an  eifectual  end  to  an  evil,  which  every  mxoment  it 
-continues  works  powerfully  towards  a  general  ruin. 

His  fourth  propofition,  *^  That  no  room  muft  be 
'*  left  for  jealoufy,'*  I  acknowledge  to  be  a  good  one, 
if  there  can  be  a  way  found  to  obtain  it. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  to  find  the  words,  p.  124, ''  That 
^*  no  perfon  whatfoever  fhall  hereafter  be  obliged  to  ac-- 
'^  cept>  in  legal  payments,  any  money  whatfoever  that 
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f'  IS  already  clipped,  or  may  hereafter  be  clipped,  or 
'*  diminifhed  ;  and  that  no  perfon  fhall  tender  or  re- 
''  ceive  any  fuch  money  in  payment,  under  fome  fmall 
^*  penalty  to  be  made  eafily  recoverable,  &c.** 

As  if  any  man  now  w  ere  obliged  to  receive  clipped 
money  in  legal  payments,  and  there  were  not  already  a 
law,  with  fevere  ^penalties,  againfl  thofe  who  tendered 
clipped  money  in  pavrncnt. 

It  is  a  doubt  to  re,  whether  the  warden,  mafter- 
worker,  &c.  of  the  mmt  at  the  Tower,  could  find  lit 
and  fkilful  perfons  enough  to  fet  nine  other  mints  at 
work,  in  other  parts  of  England,  in  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
as  Mr.  Lowndes  propofes,  p.  127.  Befides,  Mr. 
Lowndes  tells  gs,  p.  96,  that  the  engines,  which  '^  put 
*'  the  letters  upon  the  edges  of  the  larger  filver  pieces, 
*^  and  mark  the  edges  of  the  reft  .with  ^graining,  are 
^'  wrought  fecretly.'*  And,  indeed,  this  is  fo  great  a 
guard  againft  counterfeiting,  as  well  as  clipping  our 
money,  that  it  deferves  well  to  be  kept  a  fccret,  as  it 
has  been  hitherto.  But  how  that  can  be,  if  money  be 
to  be  coined  in  nine  other  mints,  fet  up  in  feveral  parts, 
is  hard  to  conceive  ;  and  laftly,  perhaps,  fome  may  ap- 
prehend it  may  be  of  ill  confequence  to  have  fo  many 
men  inftrucled  and  employed  in  the  art  of  coining 
only  for  a  fhort  job,  and  then  turned  loofe  again  to 
fhift  for  themfelves  by  their  own  Ikill  and  induflry,  as 
they  can. 

The  proviiion  made  in  his  fourth  rule,  p.  136,  to 
prevent  the  gain  of  ''  fubtle  dealers  by  culling  out  the 
*'  heavieft  of  the  clipped  pieces,'*  though  it  be  the  pro- 
dud  of  great  fagacity  and  fore  light,  exadly  calculated, 
and  as  well  contrived,  as  in  that  cafe  it  can  be  ;  yet  I 
fear  is  too  fubtle  for  the  apprehenfion  and  pradice  of 
countrymen,  who  many  of  them,  with  their  little  quick- 
nefs  in  fuch  matters,  have  alfo  but  fmall  fums  of  mo- 
ney by  them,  and  fo  neither  having  arithmetic,  nor 
choice  of  clipped  money,  toadjuft  it  to  the  weight  there 
required,  will  be  hardly  made  to  underftand  it.  But  I 
think  the  clippers  have,  or  will  take  care  that  there  fliall 
not  be  any  great  need  of  it. 

To 
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To  conclude;  I  confefs  myfelf  not  to  fee  the  leafl 
xeafon  why  our  prefent  milled  money  lliould  be  at  all 
altered  in  finenefs,  weight,  or  value.  I  look  upon  it  to 
be  the  beft  and  fafefl:  from  counterfeiting,  adulterating, 
or  any  ways  being  fraudulently  diminiflied,  of  any  that 
ever  was  coined.  It  is  adjufled  to  our  legal  payments, 
reckonings  and  accounts,  to  which  our  money  muft  be 
reduced  :  the  railing  its  denomination  will  neither  add 
to  its  worth,  nor  make  the  ftock  we  have  more  propor- 
tionate to  our  occalions,  nor  bring  one  grain  of  filver 
the  more  into  England,  nor  one  farthing  advantage  to 
the  public  :  it  will  only  ferve  to  defraud  the  kmg,  and 
a  great  number  of  his  fabjeccs,  and  perplex  all  ;  and 
put  the  kingdom  to  a  needlcfs  charge  of  recoining  all, 
both  milled  as  well  as  clipped  m.oney. 

If  I  might  take  upon  me  to  offer  any  thing  x\.t'Q.\  I 
w^ould  humbly  propofe,  that  fince  market  and  retail 
trade  requires  lefs  divifions  than  fixpences,  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fourpenny,  fourpenny-halfpenny,  and  five- 
penny  pieces  fliould  be  coined.  Thefe  in  change  will 
anfwer  all  the  fractions  between  fixpence  and  a  farthing, 
and  thereby  fupply  the  want  of  fmall  monies,  whereof 
I  believe  nobody  ever  faw  enough  common  to  anfwer 
the  necelTity  of  fmall  payments;  w^hether,  eitlier  be- 
caufe  there  was  never  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fuch  pieces 
coined,  or  whether  becaufe  of  their  fmallnefs  they  are 
apter  to  be  lofl  out  of  any  hands,  or  becaufe  they  oftener 
falling  into  children's  hands,  they  lofe  them,  or  lay 
them  up  ;  fo  it  is,  there  is  always  a  vifible  want  of  them  ; 
to  fupply  wh;ch,  without  the  inconveniencies  attending 
very  fmall  coin,  the  propofed  pieces,  I  humbly  conceive, 
will  ferve. 

If  it  be  thought  fit  for  this  end  to  have  four-pence, 
four-pence  halfpenny,  and  five-penny  pieces  coined,  it 
will,  I  fuppofe,  be  convenient  that  they  flriould  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  fixpences,  and  from  one  another,  by  a 
deep  and  very  large  plain  difference  in  the  ftamp  on  both 
fides,  to  prevent  miffakes  and  lofs  of  time  in  telling  of 
money.  The  fourpence-halfpenny  has  already  the  harp 
for  a  known  diftindtion,  which  may  be  fit  to  be  cc^ti- 
nued  i  the  five-pence  may  have  the  feathers,  and  the 
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four-pence  this  mark  IV.  of  four  on  the  reverfe  ;  and 
on  the  other  fide  they  may  each  have  the  king's  head 
with  a  crown  on  it,  to  fhow  on  that  lide  too  that  the 
piece  fo  coined  is  one  of  thofe  under  a  fixpence  ;  and 
with  that  they  may  each,  on  that  fide  alfo,  have  fome 
marks  of  diftindlion  one  from  another,  as  the  five-pence 
this  mark  of  V.  the  fourpence-halfpenny  a  little  harp, 
and  the  four-pence  nothing. 

Thefe  or  any  other  better  diflindlions  Vvhich  his  ma- 
jefly  ihall  order,  will  in  tale  readily  difcover  them,  if 
by  chance  any  of  them  fall  into  larger  payments,  for 
which  they  are  not  defigned. 

And  thus  I  have,  with  as  much  brevity  and  clearnefs 
as  I  could,  complied  with  what  Mr.  Lowndes  profefies 
to  be  the  end  of  printing  his  report  in  thefe  words,  viz. 
^'  That  any  perfons,  who  have  confidered  an  affair  of 
**  this  nature,  may  fif  they  pleafe)  communicate  their 
*'  thoughts  for  rendering  the  dcfign  here  aimed  at  more 
**  perfecf,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  public  fcrvice.'*  It 
muft  be  confelled,  that  my  confiderations  have  led  me 
to  thoughts,  in  fome  parts  of  this  affair,  quite  oppolite 
to  Mr.  Lowndes's  :  but  how  far  this  has  been  from  any 
defire  to  oppofe  him,  or  to  have  a  difpute  with  a  man> 
no  othervvife  known  to  me  but  by  his  civilities,  and 
whom  I  have  a  very  great  efteem  for,  will  appear  by 
what  I  printed  about  raifing  the  value  of  money,  about 
three  years  fince.  All  that  I  have  faid  here,  in  anfwcr 
to  him,  being  nothing  but  the  applying  the  principle^ 
I  then  went  on,  particularly  now,  to  Mr.  Lowndes's 
arguments,  as  they  came  in  my  way,  that  fo  thereby 
others  may  judge  what  will,  or  will  not,  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  a  change  of  our  coin,  as  he  propofes ; 
the  only  way,  I  think,  of  rendering  hjs  defign  mOTQ 
agreeable  to  the  public  fervices. 


One 


2o6  Further  Confideratlons  concerning^  ^c. 


!)ne  (hilling  contained 

of  fine  filver. 

Gr. 

28  Edw.  I 

264 

18  Edw.  3 

236 

27  Edw.  3 

215 

9  Hen.    5 

176 

I   Hen.   6 

142 

4  Hen.   6 

176 

49  Hen.    6 

142 

J  Hen.    8 

118 

34  Hen.   8 

100 

36  Hen.   8 

60 

^7  Hen.   8 

40 

The  flnenefs  increafed,  but 
the  weight  leflened. 


Gr. 

40 
20 
88 
89 
86 


3  Edw.  6 

5  Edw.  6 

6  Edw.  6 
2  Eliz. — 

43  Eliz.— 
i.  e.  -j\  gr.  in  a  penny, 
William  HI. 
il.  troy  of  ftcrling  filver  is 
coined  in  62s.  the  remedy 
over  or  under  is  i-^^  pwt.  or 
6d.|,  which  is  the  124  part 
fere  v,  pi.  8  Aug.  99, 


Species. 
Mexico  real         — 
Ducatoon  of  Flanders 
Sevil  real  •— 

Holland  dollar        — 
Lyon  dollar  — 

RixdoUar  of  the  Empire 
Old  cardecu  — 

French  lewis  — 

Double  milrcz  of  Portugal      • 
Single  milrez  of  Portugal 
St.  Mark  of  Venice 
Double  Dutch  llyver 
Crofs  dollar  — ^^ 

Zealand  dollar         — 
Old  Philip  dollar    ~ 
Ferdinando  dollar  1623 
J^rince  of  Orange  dollar  1624 
Leopoldus  dollar  1624 
Rodolphus  dollar  1 607 
Maximilian  dollar  161 6 
Danifh  dollar  1620 
Portugal  teftoon         — 
The  quarter  of  a  new  lewis     — 


pwt.gr. 
17   12 
—  22 

17  12 

18  s 

17  i8i 

18  15 

6  3i 

17  II 
14  4 

7  2 
10  4 

1  — 

18  — 

13  — 

2  — 

18    6 


18     6 

18  2 
18  7 
18  2 
13  -« 

5  — 

4    9 


Juft  ft-i, 
better 


worfe 


oz. 


pwt. 

(h. 

pen. 

— 

4 

4i 

4i 

5 

4 

I 

4 

4i 

10 

4 

4 

3^ 

3 

4i 

I 

4 
I 

8 

2 

■i 

4 
3 

Ji 

I 

I 
2 

9 

6, 

6 

— 

>l 

12 

4 

=>* 

— 

2 

3 

— 

f 

— 

•4 

4 

3 

9f 

4 
4 

3i 
3l 

10 

4 

4 

4i 

4 

4l 

13 

2 

i^i 

I 

I 

2| 

-i 

I 

i 

A  pound  weight  of  troy  ftandard  gold  is  cut  into  guineas  44I,  one  guinea 
weighs  gr.  129!,  i.  e,  5  pw,  9  gr.|. 
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TWO 

TREATISES^ 

O    F 

GOVERNMENT. 

IN    THE    FORMER, 
THE  FALSE  PRINCIPLES  AND  FOUNDATION  OF 

Sir  ROBERT  FILMER,  and  his  follower?;, 

ARE    detected    AND    OVERTHROWN: 
THE  LATTER,    IS  AN 

ESSAY 

CONCERNING 

f 

THE  TRUE  ORIGINAL,  EXTENT,  AND  END,  GF 

CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 


THE 


PREFACE, 


Reader^ 

THOU  haft  here  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  diU 
courfe  concerning  government ;  what  fate  hai 
otherwife  difpofed  of  the  papers  that  fliould  have  filled 
up  the  middle,  and  were  more  than  all  the  reft,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  tell  thee.  Thefe,  which  remain,  I, 
hope  are  fuilicient  to  eftablifh  the  throne  of  our  great 
ixftorer,  our  prefent  king  William ;  to  make  good  his  title 
in  the  confent  of  the  people  ;  Vvhich  being  the  only  one 
of  all  lawful  governmeiits,  he  has  more  fully  and  clearly 
than  any  prince  in  Chriftendom  ;  and  to  juftify  to  the 
world  the  people  of  England,  whofe  love  of  their  joft 
and  natural  rights,  with  their  refolution  to  preferve 
them,  faved  the  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very  brink 
of  (lavery  and  ruin.  If  thefe  papers  have  that  evidence, 
I  flatter  myfelf  is  to  be  found  in  them,  there  will  be  no 
great  mifs  of  thofe  which  itre  loft,  and  my  reader  ma)' 
be  fatisfied  without  them.  For  1  imagine,  I  fi-iall  have 
neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  repeat  rny  pains,  and 
fill  up  the  w^anting  part  of  my  anfwer,  by  tracing  fir 
Robert  again  through  all  the  Vv^ndings  and  obfcurities 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  feveral  branches  of  his 
wonderful  fyftem.  The  king,  and  body  of  the  nation, 
have  fince  fo  thoroughly  confuted  his  hypothefis,  that  I 
fuppofe  no-body  hereafter  will  have  either  the  confi* 
dence  to  appear  againft  our  common  fafety,  and  be 
again  an  advocate  for  flavery ;  or  the  w  eaknefs  to  be 
deceived  with  contradidtions  drelTed  up  in  a  popular 
ftyle  and  well  turned  periods.  For  if  any  one  will  be 
at  the  pains  himfelf,  in  thofe  parts  which  are  here  un- 
touched, to  ftrip  fir  Robert's  difcourfcs  of  the  fiourifli 
Vol.  IV.  P  01 
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of  doubtful   exprefilons,  and  endeavour  to   reduce  his 
\vords  to  diredl,  pofitive,  intelligible  propoiitions,  and 
thc!i  compare  them  one  with  another,  he  will  quickly 
be  fatisfied  there  was  n'ever  fo  much-  glib  nonfenfe  puf 
too-ether  in  well  founding  Engliili.     If  he  think  it  not 
worth  white  to  examine  his  works  all  through,  let  him 
make  an  experiment  in  that    part  where  he  treats  of 
ufurpation  ;  ar^d  let  him  try  whether  he  can,  v\ ith  all- 
his  Ikiliv  make  fir  Robert  intelligible,    and  confident 
with  himfelf,  or  comir^on  {tn(^.     I  fnould  not  fpeak  fo 
plainly  of  a  gentleman,  long  fmce  pall  anfwering,  had^ 
riot  the  pulpit,  of  late  years,  publicly  owned  his  doc- 
trine, and  made  it  the   current  divinity  of  the  times. 
It  is  necefTary  thofe  men,  who,  taking  on  them  to  be 
teachers,  have  fo  da-ngeroufly  mifled  others,  fliould  be 
openly  (hewed  of  what  authority  this  their  patriarch  is^ 
whom  they  have  fo  blindly  followed;  that  fo  they  may^ 
either  retradl  v^  hat  upon  fo  ill  grounds  they  have  vent- 
ed,  and   cannot  be  maintained  ;    or  elfe  juftify   thofe 
principles'  which  they   have   preached  up  for   gofpel> 
though  they  had  no  better  an  authbr  than  an   engliih 
courtier.     For  I  fhould  not  have  writ  againfb   ilr  Ro- 
bert, or  taken  the  pains  to  fliaw  his  miffakcs,  incon- 
fifleRcics>  and  wa-nt  of  (what  he  fo  much  bcafts  of,  and' 
pretends  wholly   to   build   on)   fcripture- proofs,    were- 
there  not  men  amiongft  us,  who,  by  crying  up  his  books, 
and  elpouling  his  dodtrine,  fave  me  from  the  reproach 
of  writing  againfl:  a  dead  adverfary.     They  have  beei¥ 
fo  zealous  in  this  point,  that,  if  I  have  done  him  any 
WTong,  I  cannot  hope  they  fhould   fpare  me.     1  wifh, 
Avhere  they  have  done  the  truth  and  the  public  wrong^. 
they  would  be  as  ready  to  redrefs  it,  and  allow  its  juil 
-weight  to  this  reiiedion,  viz,  that  there  earn  not  be  done 
a  greater  mifchief  to  prince  and  people,  than  the  pro- 
pagating wrong  notions  concerning  government;  that 
{o  at  laft  all  times  might  not  have  reafon  to  complain' 
of  the  ''  drum  ecclefiaftic.'*     If  any  one,  really  con- 
cerned for  truth,  undertake  the  confutation  of  my  hy-^ 
pothefis,  I  promife  him  either  to  recant  my  miftake, 
upon  fair  conviction  ;  or  to  anfwer  his  difficulties.     But- 
he  mull  remember  tvr'o  things. 
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Firfl,  That  cavilling  here  and  there,  at  feme  expref- 
fion,  or  little  incident  of  my  difcourfe,  is  not  an  an- 
ifwer  to  my  book. 

Secondly,  That  I  fliall  not  take  railing  for  argu- 
ments, nor. think  either  of  thefe  worth  my  notice: 
though  I  dial i  always  look  on  myfelf  as  bound  to  give 
fatisfadlion  to  any  one,  who  fnall  appear  to  be  confci- 
entioufly  fcrupuloiis  in  the  point,  and  fliall  Ihow  any 
jull  grounds  for  his  fcruples. 

I  have  nothing  more,  but  to  advertife  the  reader,  that 
A.  flands  for  our  author,  O.  for  his  Obfcrvations  on 
Hobbes,  Milton,  &c.  And  that  a  bare  quotation  of 
pages    ahvays   means    pages    of   hi^    Patriaicha^    edit,, 


r  2  OF 
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BOOK     I. 


CHAPTER    I. 


i  I.   QL AVERY  is  fo  vile  and  miferable  an  efiaite 
O   of  man,  and  fo  direcl:ly  oppolite  to  the  gene-* 
reus  temper  and  courage  of  our  nation,  that  it  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived,  that  an  EngliO-iman,  much  lefs  a  gen- 
tleman, fliould  plead  for  it.     And  truly,  I  fliould  have 
taken  lir  Robert  Filmer's  Patriarcha,  as  any  othei   trea- 
tife,  which  vvould  perfuade  all  m.en  that  they  are  flaves, 
and  ought  to.  be' fo,  for  fuch  another  exercife  of  wit  as 
was  his  who  vrrit  the  encomium  of  Nero ;  rather  than 
for  a  fcrious  difcourfe,  meant  in   earneft :  had   not  the 
gravity  of  the  title  and  eplllle,  the  picture  in  the  front' 
pf  the  book,  and  the  applaufe  that  follovv'ed  it,  required 
rnc  to  believe  that  the  author  and  publiiher  v/ere  both 
in  carncli:.     I  therefore  took  it  into  my  hands  v,ith  all 
the  expeClation,  and  read  it  through  with  ail  the  atten- 
tion due  to  a  trcatife  that  miade  fuch  a  ncife  at  its  com- 
ing abroad  ;  and  cannot  but  confefs  myfeif  nnghtily  fur- 
prized,  that  in  a  book,  v,  hich  was  to  j)rovide  chains  for 
ali'mankind,  I  fliould  ftnd  nothing  but  a  rope  of  land; 
ufeful  perhaps  to  fuch,  whofe  Ikill  and  bufinefs  it  is  to 
raife  a^duft,  and  would  blind  the  people;  the  better  to 
miflead  them  ;  bwt  in  truth  not  of  any  force  to  draw 
thofe  into  bondage  who  have  their  eyes  open,  and  fo 
much  fenfe  about  them,  as  to  consider,  that  chains  are 
but  an  ill  v/earing,  how  much  care  focver  hath  been 
taken  to  file  and  polifa  them, 

i  2.  If 
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•  §  2.  If  any  one  think  I  take  too  much  liberty  in 
fpcakihg  fo  freely  cf  a  man,  who  is  the  great  champion 
of  abfolute  power,  and  the  idol  of  thofevvho  worfhip  it; 
I  befeech  him  to  make  this  fmall  allowance  for  once, 
to  one,  who,  even  after  the  reading  of  lir  Robert's 
book,  cannot  but  think  himfelf,  as  the  lavv's  allow  him, 
a  freeman  :  and  I  know  no  fault  it  is  to  do  fo,  unlefs  any 
one,  better  [killed  in  the  fate  of  it  than  I,  Ihould  have 
it  revealed  to  him,  that  this  treatife,  which  has  lain  dor- 
mant fo  long,  was,  vvhen  it  appeared  in  the  world,  to 
carry,  by  ftrength  of  its  arg^iments,  all  liberty  out  of 
it  ;  and  that,  from  thenceforth,  our  author's  fliort  model 
was  to  be  the  pattern  m  the  mou^t,  and  the  perfed  If  and- 
ard  of  politics  for  the  future.  His  fyllem  lies  in  a  little 
compafs,  it  is  no  more  but  this, 

^'  That  all  governmxnt  is  abfolute  monarchy.'* 
And  the  ground  he  builds  on  is  this, 
*^  That  no  man  is  born  free." 

§.  3.  In  this  lafl:  age  a  generation  of  men  has  fprung 
up  amongft  us,  that  w^ould  flatter  princes  with  an  opi- 
nion, that  they  have  a  divine  right  t?o  abfolute  power, 
\^t  the  laws  by  which  they  are  conftituted  and  are  to 
go^ei-n,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  enter  upon 
:their  authority,  be  what  they  v/iil ;  and  their  engage- 
ments to  obferve  them  ever  fo  well  ratified,  by  folemn 
oaths  and  promifes.  To  make  way  for  this  dodrine, 
they  have  denied  mankind  a  right  to  natural  freedom  ; 
whereby  they  have  not  only,  as  m.uch  as  in  them  lies, 
expofed  all  fubjeds  to  the  utmoit  mifery  of  tyranny  and 
opprefiion,  but  have  alfo  unfettled  the  titles,  and  fhaken 
f,he  tlirones  of  princes :  (for  they  too,  by  thefe  men's 
fyftem,  except  only  one,  are  all  born  ilaves,  and  by  di-f- 
vine  right  are  fubjecls  to  Adam's  right  heir  ;)  as  if  they 
had  defigned  to  make  war  upon  all  government,  and 
fubvert  \^\\^  very  foundations  of  human  fociety,  to  ferve 
their  prefent  turn. 

§.  4.  However  we  mu^  believe  them  upon  their  own 
bare  words,  when  they  tell  us,  ''  We  are  all  born  (laves, 
*'  and  we  muft  continue  fo ;"  there  is  no  remedy  for 
it  ;  life  and  thraldom  we  entered  into  together,  and 
can  never  be  quit  of  the  one,    till  we  part   vyith  the 

p  3  other. 
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other.     Scripture  or  rcafon,  I  am  fure^  ^o.  not  ^ny  where 

fay  fo,  nbtwith {landing  the  noife  of  divine  right,  as  if 

divine  authority  hath  fubjected  us  to  the  unlimited  will 

of  another.     An  admiral^le  (late  of  mankind,  and  that 

which  they  have  not  had  wit  enough  to  find  out  till  this 

latter  aqe  i    For,  however  iir  Robert  Filmer  fcems  to 

condemn   the   novelty  of  the  contrary  opinion,    Patr, 

p.  3,  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  find  any 

other  age,  or  country  of  the  world,    hut  this,  which 

has  aiferted  mionarchy  to  be  jure  divino.     And  he  con- 

feffes,  Fatr.  p.'  4,  That  *'  Heyward,  Blackwood,  Bar- 

*'  clay,    and  others,  that   have  bravely  vindicated   the 

**  right  of  kings  in  mioft  points,  never  thought  of  this; 

*'  but,  with  one  confent,  admitted  the   natural  liberty 

*'  and  equality  of  mankind.** 

§.  5.  By  whom  this  doclrine  came  at  firfl  to  be  broach- 
ed, 'and  brought  in  faihion  amongil:   us,  and  what  fad 
e (feci s'lt  gave  rife  to,  I  leave  to  hiftorians  to  relate,  or 
to  the  rnemory  of  thofe  who  were  contemporaries  with 
Sibthorp  and   Manwaring,   to  recoiled:.     My  bulinefs 
at  prefent  is  only  to  confider  what  fir  Robert  Filmer, 
who  is  allowed  to  have  carried  this  argument  fartheft, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  brought  it  to  perfedtion,  has 
faid  in  it :  for  from  him  every  one,  who  would   be  as 
fafnlonable  as  French  was  at  court,   has  learned,  and 
runs  away  with  this  iliort  fyftem  of  politics,  viz.  *'  Men 
*'  are  not  born  free,  and  therefore  could  never  have  the 
*'  liberty  to  choofe  either  governors,  or  forms  of  go- 
**  vernment.'*     Princes  have  their  pov/er  abfolute,  and 
by  divine  right ;  for  flaves  could  never  have  a  right  tQ 
compact  or  confent.     Adam  was  an  abfolute  monarchy 
and  fo  are  all  princes  ever  iince. 


C  H  A  P^ 
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CHAPTER    IL 

Of  paternal  and  regal  poiver, 

^.6.  C!  I R  Robert  Filmer's  great  pofition  is,  that 
O  ''  men  are  not  naturally  free."  This  is  the 
■foundation  on  which  his  abfolute  monarchy  ftands,  and 
from  which  it  erects  itfelf  to  an  height,  tb.at  its  power 
is  above  every  power:  ''caput  inter  nubila/*  fo  high 
above  all  earthly  and  human  things,  that  thought  can 
fcarce  reach  it ;  that  promifes  and  oaths,  which  tie  the 
infinite  Deity,  cannot  confine  it.  But  if  this  founda- 
tion fails,  all  his  fabric  falls  with  it,  and  governments 
mud  be  left  again  to  tviQ  old  way  of  being  made  by  con- 
trivance, and  the  confent  of  mien  ('A^^pw7r»'^)i  >ct»ViO  mak- 
ing ufe  of  their  reafon  to  unite  together  into  fociety. 
To  prove  this  grand  poiition  of  his,  he  tells  us,  p.  12, 
"  Men  ^re  born  in  fubj cation  to  their  parents,"  and 
therefore  cannot  be  free.  And  this  authority  of  parents 
he  calls  ''royal  authority,"  p.  12,14,  "fatherly  au- 
^'  thority,  right  of  fatherhood,"  p.  12,  20.  One  would 
have  thought  he  would,  in  the  beginning  of  fuch  a 
work  as  this,  on  which  was  to  depend  the  authority  of 
princes,  and  the  obedience  of  fubjedis,  have  told  us 
€xprefsly  what  that  fatherly  authority  is,  have  defined 
it,  though  not  limited  it,  becaufe  in  fome  other  trea- 
lifes  of  his,  he  tells  us,  it  is  unlimited,  and  *  unlimit- 
able ;  he  Ihould  at  leafi:  have  given  us  fuch  an  account 
of  it,  that  we  might  have  had  an  entire  notion  of  this 
fatherhood,  or  fatherly  authority,  whenever  it  came  in 
our  way,  in  his  writings  :  this  I  expected  to  have  found 
in  the  firft  chapter  of  his  Patriarcha,  But  inftead 
thereof,  having,    i.  En  palTant,  made  his  obeifa^ce  to 


*  **  In  grants  and  gifts  that  have  their  original  from  God,  or  nature, 
**  as  the  power  of  the  father  hath»  no  inferior  power  of  man  can  limit, 
**  nor  (hake  any  law  of  prefcription  againrt  them."     Obf.  i  58. 

"  The  fcripture  teaches,  that  fupreme  power  was.  origin  iliy  in  the 
'*  father,  without  any  limitation.'*     Obf.  245, 

P  4  ?he 
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the  arcana  imperii,  p.  5.     2.  Made  his  compliment  to 
the  ''  rights  and  liberties  of  this,  or  any  other  nation/' 
p.  6,  Vv'hich  he  is  going  prefently  to  null  and  deflroy  ; 
and  3.  Made  his  leg  to  thofe  learned  men,  who  did  not 
fee  {o  far  into  the  m.atter  as  himfelf,  p.  7.     He  comes 
to  fall  on  Bellarmine,  p.  8,  and  by  a  vidiory  over  him, 
eilablifhes  his  fatherly  authority  beyond  any  quefliion. 
Bellarmine  being  routed  by  his  own  confeffion,  p.  11, 
the  day  is  clear  got,  and  there  is  no  more  need  of  any 
forces :    for,  having  done   that,  1  obferve  not  that  he 
Hates  the  queilion,  or  rallies  up  any  arguments  to  make 
good  his  opinion,  but  rather  tells  us  the  ftory,  as  he 
thinks  fit,  of  this  ilrange  kind  of  domineering  phan- 
tom, called  the  fatherhood,  which  v/hoever  could  catch, 
prefently  got  empire,  and  unlimited,   abfolute  povvcr. 
He  acquaints  us  ho-y  this  fatherhood  began  in  Adam, 
continued   its  courfe,  and  kept  the  world  in  order  all 
the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  till   the   flood;  got  out  of 
the  ark  with  Noah  and  his   fons,  made  and  fupported 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  till  the  captivity  of  the  If- 
raelites   in  Egypt ;  and  then  the  poor  fatherhood  v/as 
under  hatches,  till  ^^  God,  by  giving  the  Ifraelites  kings, 
.  *^  re-eriablifl:ied  the  ancient  and  prime  right  of  the  lineal 
*'  fucceiiiori  in  paternal  government."     This  is  his  bu- 
finefs  from  p.  12  to  19.     And  then,  obviating  an  ob- 
jecUon,  and  clearhig  a  difficulty  or  two  with  one  half 
reafon,   p.  23,  ''  to  confirm  the  natural  right  of  regal 
power/'  he  ends  t!;e  firfl:  chapter.     I  hope  it  is  no  in- 
jury to  call  an  half  quotation  an  half  reafon ;  for  God 
f.rvs,  *^  I-Joriour  thy  fathei-  and  mother/'  but  our  au- 
thor contends  hirnfclf  with  half,  leaves  out  *'  thy  mo- 
ther-' quite,  as   little  ferviccable  to  his  purpofe.     But 
of  that  more  in  r^nother  place. 

§.  7.  I  C.0  not  thipk  our  author  ^o  little  fkilled  in  the 
way  of  writing  oifcourfes  of  this  nature,  nor  fo  care- 
Icfs  of  the  point  in  hand,  that  he  by  over- fight  com- 
mits the  fault,  that  he  himfelf,  in  his  ''  anarchy  of  a 
*'  mixed  monarchy,"  p.  239,  objeds  to  Mr.  Hunton 
ifi  tr.cTc  Vvonls :  *'  Where  firll  I -charge  the  A.  that  he 
*'  hath  not  giveri  us  any  definition  or  defcriptioa  of 
'^  monarchy  in  general  -,  for  hy  the  rules  of  method  he 

''  fnould 
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*'^  lliould  have  firfi:  defined."  And  by  the  like  rule  of 
method,  fir  Robert  iliould  have  told  us,  v/hat  his  fa- 
therhood, or  fatherly  authority  is,  before  he  had  told  us 
in  whom  it  was  to  be  found,  and  talked  fo  much  of  it. 
But,  perhaps,  fir  Robert  found,  that  this  fatherly  au- 
thority, this  power  of  fathers,  and  of  kings,  for  he 
m.akes  them  both  the  fam.e,  p.  24,  would  makt  a  very 
odd  and  frightful  figure,  and  very  diliigreeing  vvith  what 
either  children  imagine  of  their  parents,  or  fubjeds  of 
their  kings,  if  he  fliould  have  given  us  the  whole 
draught  together,  in  that  gigantic  form  he  had  painted 
it  in  his  own  fancy ;  and  therefore,  like  a  wary  phyfi- 
cian,  when  he  './ould  have  his  patient  fvvallow  fome 
harfa  or  corrofive  liquor,  he  mingles  it  with  a  large 
quantity  of  that  which  may  dilute  it,  that  the  fcattered 
parts  may  go  down  with  lefs  feeling,  and  caufe  lefs 
averiion. 

§.  8;  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  find  what  account  he 
gives  us  of  this  fatherly  authority,  as  it  lies  fcattered  in 
the  feveral  parts  of  his  writings.  And  firft,  as  it  was 
veded  in^  Adam,  he  fays,  ''  Not  only  Adam,  but  the 
''  Succeeding  patriarchs,  had,  by  right  of  fatherhood, 
*^  royal  authority  over  their  children,  p.  12.  This  lord- 
''  fhip,  which  Adam  by  comm^and  had  over  the  whole 
*'  world,  and  by  right  defcending  from  him  the  patri- 
''  archs  did  enjoy,  was  as  large  and  ample  as  the  abfo- 
*'  lute  dominion  of  any  monarch,  w^hich  hath  been  fmce 
*'  the  creation,  p.  13.  Dominion  of  life  and  death, 
''  making  war,  and  concluding  peace,  p.  13.  Adam 
*'  and  the  patriarchs  had  abfolute  power  of  life  and 
*'  death,  p.  35.  Kings,  in  the  right  of  parents,  fuc- 
*'  ceed  to  the  exercife  of  fupreme  jurifdidion,  p.  19. 
*'  As  kingly  power  is  by  the  law  of  God,  fo  it  hath 
'"  no  inferior  law^  to  limit  it ;  Adam  was  lord  of  all, 
*'  p.  40.  The  father  of  a  family  governs  by  no  other 
*'  lav/  than  by  his  own  will,  p.  78.  The  fuperiority  of 
*'  princes  is  above  laws,  p.  79;  The  unlimited  jurif- 
*'  didtion  of  kings  is  fo  amply  defcribed  by  Samuel, 
*'  p.  80.  Kings  are  above  the  laws,"  p.  93.  And  to 
this  purpofe  fee  a  great  deal  more,  which  our  A.  deli- 
yers  in  Bodin's  words  :  ''  It  is  certain,  that  all  laws, 

**  privileges. 
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^'  privileges,  and  grants  of  princes,  have  no  force  but 

*  during  their  life,  if  they  be  not  ratified  by  the  ex- 
'  prefs  conf-nt,  or  by  fufferance  of  the  prince  follov/- 
'  ing^  efpecially  privileges,  O.  p.  279.  The  reafon 
'  why  laws  have  been  alfo  made  by  kings,  was  this : 

*  when  kings  were  either  bufied  with  wars,  or  dif- 
'  traded  with  public  cares,  fo  that  every  private  man 
^  could  not  have  accefs  to  their  perfons,  to  learn  their 
'  wills  and  pleafure,  then  were  laws  of  neceflity  in- 
'  vented,  that  fo  every  particular  fubjedl  might  find 
'  his  prince's  pleafure  decyphcred  unto  him  in  the 
'  tables  or  his  laws,  p.  92.     In  a  monarchy,  the  king 

*  muft  by  necclTity  be  above  the  iav/s,  p.  100.  A  per- 
'  fed  kingdom  is  that,  wherein  the  king  rules  all  things, 

*  according  to  his  own  will,  p.  100.  Neither  comm.on 
'  nor  flatute  laws  are,  or  can  be,  any  diminution  of 
'  that  general  power,  which  kings  have  over  their  peo- 
'  pie  by  right  of  fatherhood,  p.  115.  Adam  was  the 
'  father,  king,  and  lord  over  his  family ;  a  fon,  a  fub- 
'  jed,  and  a  fervant  or  flave,  were  one  and  the  fame 
'  thing  at  firil.  The  father  had  power  to  difpofe  or 
'  fell  his  children  or  fervants  ;  whence  we  find,  that, 
*"  in  the  firft  reckoning  up  of  goods  in  fcripture,  the 
'  man-fervant  and  the  riiaid-fervant  are  numbered 
'  among  the  pQiTelTions  and  fubftance  of  the  owner,  a^ 
f  other  goods  were,  O.  pref.  God  alfo  hath  given  to 
'  the  father  a  right  or  liberty  to  alien  his  power  over 
'  his  children  to  any  other ;  whence  we  find  the  fale 
'  and  gift  of  children  to  have  been  much  in  ufe  in  the 
'  beginning  of  the  world,  when  men  had  their  fervants 
'  for  a  poffeffion  and  an  inheritance,  as  well  as  other 
*•  goods ;  whereupon  we  find  the  power  of  caftrating 
'  and  making  eunuchs  much  in  ufe  in  old  times,  O. 

'  p.  155.  Law  is  nothing  elfc  but  the  will  of  him  that 
'  hath  the  power  of  the  fupreme  father,  O.  p.  223. 
'  It  was"  God's  ordinance  that  the  fupremacy  fliould  be 
'  unlimited  in  Adam,  and  as  large  as  all  the  ads  of 
'  his  will ;  and  as  in  him,  fo  in  all  others  that  have 
'  fupreme  power,  O.  p.  2^.5." 
§.  9.  1  have  been  fliin  to  trouble  miy  reader  with  thefe 
fcveral  quotations  in  our  A.'s  own  words^  that^in  them. 

miizhs; 
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rnight  be  feen  his  own  defcription  of  his  fatherly  au- 
thority, as  it  lies  fcattered  up  and  down  in  his  writ- 
ings, which  he  fuppofes  was  firft  veiled  in  Adam,  and 
by  right  belongs  to  all  princes  ever  lince.  This  fatherly- 
authority  then,  or  right  of  fatherhood,  in  our  A/s  fenfc, 
is  a  divine  unalterable  right  of  fovereignty,  whereby  a 
father  or  a  prince  hath  an  abfolute,  arbitrary,  unlimited, 
and  unlimitable  power  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  ef- 
tates  of  his  children  and  fubjeds  ;  fo  that  he  may  take 
or  alienate  their  eftates,  fell,  caftrate,  or  ufe  their  per- 
fons  as  he  pleafe's,  they  being  all  his  Haves,  and  he  lord 
or  proprietor  of  t\zxy  thing,  and  his  unbounded  will 
their  law. 

§.  10.  Our  A.  having  placed  fuch  a  mighty  power  in 
Adam,  and  upon  that  fuppofition  founded  all  govern- 
ment and  rjl  power  of  princes,  it  is  reafonable  to  ex- 
pecl,  that  he  ihould  have  proved  this  with  arguments 
clear  and  evident,  fuitable  to  the  Vv'eis;htinefs  of  the 
caufe.  That  fince  men  had  nothing  elfc  left  them,  they 
might  in  flavery  have  fuch  undeniable  proofs  of  its 
neceffity,  that  their  confciences  might  be  convinced, 
and  oblige  them  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  rhat  abfolute 
dominion,  which  their  governors  had  a  right  to  exercife 
over  rhem.  Without  this,  what  good  could  our  A.  do, 
or  pretend  to  do,  by  ereding  fuch  an  unlimited  power, 
but  flatter  the  natural  vanity  and  ambition  of  men,  too 
apt  of  itfelf  to  groav  and  increafe  with  the  polTelTion  of 
any  power  ?  And  by  perfuading  thofe,  who,  by  the  con- 
ient  of  their  fellow-men,  are  advanced  to  great  but 
limited  degrees  of  it,  that  by  that  part  which  is  givea 
them,  they  have  a  right  to  all"  that  was  not  {o ;  and 
therefore  may  do  what  they  pleafe,  becaufe  they  have 
authority  to  do  more  than  others,  and  fo  tempt  them 
to  do  what  is  neither  for  their  own,  nor  the  good  of 
thofe  under  their  care ;  whereby  great  mxifchiefs  cannot 
but  foliov/. 

§.  1 1.  The  fovereignty  of  Adam  being  that  on  which, 
'  ^s  a  fure  bafis,  our  A.  builds  his  mighty  abfolute  mo- 
narchy,   I   expedted,    that,  in  his  Patriarcha,  this  his 
main  fuppofition   would  have  been  proved,  and  efta- 
blilhed  with  all  that  evidence  of  arguments  that  fuch  a 
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fundamental  tenet  required  ;  and  that  this,  on  v/hich 
the  great  ftrefs  of  the  buiinei's  depends,  would  have 
been  made  out,  with  reafons  fuflicient  to  jullify  the 
confidence  with  which  it  was  alTumed.  But,  in  all  that 
treatife,  1  could  find  very  little  tending  that  way ;  the 
thing  is  there  fo  taken  for  granted,  w  ithout  proof,  that 
I  could  fcarce  believe  myfelf,  when,  upon  attentive 
reading  that  treatife,  I  found  there  fo  mighty  a  fcruc- 
ture  raifed  upon  the  bare  fuppoiition  of  this  founda- 
tion. For  it  is  fcarce  credible,  that  in  a  difcourfe, 
where  he  pretends  to  confute  the  erroneous  principle  of 
man's  natural  freedom,  he  fhould  do  it  by  a  bare  fup- 
pofition  of  Adam's  authority,  without  offering  any  prcof 
for  that  authority.  Indeed  he  confidently  fays,  that 
Adam  had  ''  royal  authority,  p.  12  and  13.  Abfclutc 
*'  lordfhip  and  dominion  of  life  and  death,  p.  13.  An 
*^  univerfal  monarchy,  p.  1^1^,  Abfolute  power  of  life 
*^  and  death,  p.  35."  He  is  very  frequent  in  fuch  af-. 
fertions ;  but,  what  is  ft  range,  m  all  his  Vv'hole  Patri- 
archa,  I  find  not  one  pretence  of  a  reafon  to  eiiablifli 
this  his  great  foundation  of  government ;  not  any  thing 
that  looks  like  an  argument,  but  thefe  words :  ''  To 
*^  confirm  this  natural  right  of  regal  power,  we  find  in 
*'  the  decalogue,  that  the  law  which  enjoins  obedience 
*^  to  kings,  is  delivered  in  the  terms.  Honour  thy  fa- 
'^'^  ther;  as  if  all  power  vv^ere  originally  in  the  father." 
And  why  may  I  not  add  as  v/ell,  that  in  the  decalogue, 
4:he  law  that  enjoins  obedience  to  queens,  is  delivered 
in  the  terms  of  *'  Honour  thy  mother,"  as  if  all  power 
were  originally  in  the  mother  ?  The  argument,  as  fi.r 
Robert  puts  it,  will  hold  as  well  for  one  as  the  other : 
but  of  this,  more  in  its  due  place. 

5.  12.  All  that  I  take  notice  of  here,  is,  that  this  is 
all  our  A.  fays,  in  this  firft,  or  any  of  the  following 
chapters,  to  prove  the  abfolute  povver  of  Adam,  which 
is  his  great  principle :  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  there  fet- 
tled it  upon  fure  demonftration,  he  begins  his  fecond 
chapter  with  thefe  words,  *'  By  conferring  thefe  proems 
**  and  reafons,  drawn  from  the  authority  of  the  fcrip- 
*'  ture."  Where  thofe  proofs  and  reafons  for  Adam's 
ibvcreignty  are,    bating   that    of   Honour  thy ,  fathar^ 
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above-mentioned,  I  confefs,  Lcannot  find  ;  unlefs  what- 
h-e  fays,  p.  11.  '^^  In  thefe  words  w^e  have  an  evident 
''  confefiion/'  viz.  of  Bellarmine,  ''  that  creation  made 
'*■  man  prince  of  his  pofterity/'  mufl  be  taken  for  proofs 
and  reafons  drawn  from  fcripture,  or  for  any  fort  of 
proof  at  all :  though  from  thence  by  a  new  way  of  in- 
ference, in  the  words  immediately  following,  he  con- 
cludes the  royal  authority  of  Adam  fufficiently  fettled 
in  him. 

§.  13.  If  he  has  in  that  chapter,  or  any  where  in  the 
tvhole  treatife,  given  any  other  proofs  of  Adam's  royal 
authority,  other  than  by  often  repeating  it,  Vv  hich,  among 
fome  meni  goes  for  argument,  I  defire  any  body  for  him 
to  fnow  me  the  place  and  page,  that  I  may  be  convinced 
of  my  miftake,  and  acknowledge  my  overfight.  If  no 
fuch  arguments  are  to  be  found,  I  befeech  thofe  men, 
who  have  fo  much  cried  up  this  book,  to  coniidcr, 
whether  they  do  not  give  the  world  caufe  to  fufpedl, . 
that  it  is  not  the  force  of  reafcn  and  argument,  that 
makes  them  for  abfolute  monarchy,  but  fome  other  by 
interefi,  and  therefore  are  refolved  to  applaud  any  au- 
thor, that  w  rites  in  favour  of  this  dodrine,  w  hether  he 
fupport  it  with  reafon  or  no.  But  I  hope  they  do  not 
exp^diy  that  rational  and  indifferent  men  (hould  be 
brought  over  to  their  opinion,  becaufe  this  their  great: 
do6lor  of  it,  in  a  difcourfe  made  on  purpofe,  to  fet  up 
the  abfolute  monarchical  power  of  Adam,  in  oppofition 
to  the  natural  freedom  of  mankind,  has  faid  fo  little  to 
prove  it,  from  whence  it  is  rather  naturally  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  there  is  little  to  be  faid. 

§.  14.  But  that  I  might  omit  no  care  to  inform  my- 
felf  in  our  author's  full  i'cni'ey  I  confulted  his  ''  Obfer- 
''  vations  on  Arifiotle,  Flobbes,  Scc.'*  to  fee  whether 
in  difputing  w^ith  others  he  made  ufe  of  any  arguments 
for  this  his  darling  tenet  of  Adam's  fovereignty ;  lince 
in  his  treatife  of  the  ''  natural  power  of  kings,"  he  hath 
been  fo  fparing  of  them.  In  his  Obfervations  on  Mr. 
Hobbcs's  Leviathan,  I  think  he  has  put,  in  fliort,  all 
thofe  arguments  for  it  together,  which  in  his  writing.? 
I  find  him  any  where  to  make  ufe  of:  his  w^ords  are 
dicfe;  ''  If  God  created  only  Adam,  and  of  a  piece  of 

'*  him 
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"  him  made  the  woman,  and  if  by  generation  from 
*'  them  tVv'o,  as  parts  of  them,  all  mankind  be  propa- 
*^  gated  :  if  alfo  God  gave  to  Adam  not  only  the  do- 
*^  minion  over  the  woman  and  the  children  that  fnould 
•^  iiTue  from  them,  but  alfo  over  all  the  earth  to  fubdue 
*'  it,  and  overall  the  creatures  on  it,  fo  that  as  long  as 
*^  Adam  lived,  no  mian  could  claim  or  enjoy  any  thing 
'*■  but  by  donation,  aiiignationj  or  permiffion  from  him, 
*^  I  wonder,  &c."  Obf.  165.  Here  we  have  the  fum 
of  all  his  arguments,  fdr  Adam's  fovereignty,  and  againfl: 
natural  freedom,  which  I  find  up  and  down  in  his  other 
treatifes  :  and  they  are  thefe  following  ;  **  God's  crea- 
**  tion  of  Adam,  the  dominion  he  gave  him  over  Eve, 
^'  and  the  dominion  he  had  as  father  over  his  children  ;" 
all  which  I  fhall  particularly  coniider. 


CHAPTER    in. 

Of  Adavi^s  title  to  fovereignty  by  creation, 

§•  ^5-  Q^  ^^  Robert,  in  his  preface  to  his  Obfervatiortl 
v3  on  Ariftotle's  politics,  tells  us,  *'  A  natural 
"  freedom  of  mankind  cannot  be  fuppofed,  without  the 
^'  denial, of  the  creation  cf  Adam/."  but  how  Adam's 
being  created,  which  was  nothing  but  hir.  receiving  i 
being,  immediately  from  omnipotency,  and  the  han(l 
Of  God,  g:ive  Adam  a  fovereignty  over  any  thing,  I 
cannot  fee ;  nor  confcquentl'y  underlland,  how  a  fup- 
poiition  of  natural  freedom  is  a  denial  of  A^dam's  crea- 
tion ;  and  would  be  glad  any  body  ejfe  (lince  our  A.  dicf 
not  voij.chfafe  us"  the  favour)  would  make  it  out  for 
him.  For  I  fmd  no  ditTiculty  to  fuppofe  the  freedom' 
of  mankind,  though  I  have  always  believed  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam.  He  was  created,  or  began  to  exifl-,  by 
God's  immediate  povvcr,  without  the  intervention  of 
parents,  or  the  pre-exiflence  of  any  of  the  fame  fpecies* 
to  beget  him  J  when  it  pieafed  God  he  fliould;  and  fo' 
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did  the  lion,  the  king  of  beads  before  him,  by  the  fame 
creating  power  of  God:  and  if  bare^exiftence  by  that 
power,  and  in  that  way,  will  give  dominion,  without 
any  m^ore  ado,  our  A.  by  this  argument,  will  make  the 
lion  have  as  good  a  title  to  it,  as  he,  and  certainly  the 
ancienter.  No ;  for  Adam  had  his  title  ^*  by  the  ap- 
^*  pointment  of  God,'*  fays  our  A.  in  another  place. 
Then  bare  creation  gave  him  not  dominion,  and  one 
might  have  fuppofed  mankind  free,  without  the  deny- 
ing the  creation  of  Adam,  iince  it  wa;s  God*s  appoint- 
ment m.ade  him  monarch. 

§.  16.  But  let  us  fee,  how  he  put?  his  creation  and 
this  appointment  together.  *'  By  the  appointment  of 
**  God,  fays  lir  Robert,  as  foon  as  Adam  was  created/ 
^*  he  was  monarch  of  the  world,  though  he  had  no  fub- 
^^  jedls ;  for  though  there  could  not  be  a6lual  govern- 
*'  ment  till  there  w^ere  fubjedls,  yet  by  the  right  of  na- 
*'  ture  it  was  due  to  Adam  to  be  governor  of  his  pof- 
^'  terity :  though  not  in  act,  yet  at  Icafl:  in  habit,  Adam 
^'  v/as  a  king  from  his  creation/'  I  wifh  he  had  told 
us  here,  what  he  meant  by  God's  appointment.  For 
whatfoever  providence  orders,  or  the  law  of  nature  di- 
recls,  or  pofitive  revelation  declares,  may  be  faid  to  be 
by  God's  appointment :  but  I  fuppofe  it  cannot  be  meant 
here  in  the  firft  fciife,  i.  e.  by  providence ;  becaufe  that 
would  be  to  fay  no  more,  but  that  as  foon  as  Adam  w^as 
created,  he  was  de  fa^o  monarch,  becaufe  by  right  of 
nature  it  was  due  to  Adam  to  be  governor  of  his  pof- 
terity.  But  he  could  not,  de  facto ^  be  by -providence 
conllituted  the  governor  of  the  world,  at  a  timie  w^hen 
there  was  adlually  no  government,  no  fubjedts  to  be 
governed,  which  our  A.  here  confeiTes.  Monarch  of 
tlie  world  is  alfo  differently  ufed  by  our  A.  for  fome- 
times  he  means  by  it  a  proprietor  of  all  the  w^orld,  ex- 
cluiive  of  the  reic  of  mankind,  and  thus  he  does  in  the 
fame  page  of  his  preface  before  cited:  *'  Adam,  fays 
'^^  he,  being  commanded  to  multiply  and  people  the 
"■'  earth,  and  fubdue  it,  and  having  dominion  given  him 
^^  over  all  creatures,  was  thereby  the  monarch  of  the* 
'''  whole  world ;  none  of  his  ppflerity  had  any  right  to 
*^  polTefs  any  thing  but  by  his  grant  or  permiffion,  or 
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"  by  fucceflion  fi-om  him."  2.  Let  us  undcrfland  then', 
by  monarch,  proprietcr  of  the  world,  and  by  appoint- 
ment, God's  actual  donation,  and  revealed  poiitive  grant 
made  to  Adam,  Gen.  i.  28.  as  we  fee  fir  Robert  him- 
felf  docs  in  this  parallel  place  ;  and  then  his  argument 
"will  {land  thus,  *'  by  the  pofitive  grant  of  God  :  as 
*'  foon  ao  Adam  was  created,  he  was  proprietor  of  the 
'^  world,  becaufe  by  the  right  of  nature  it  was  due  to 
*^  Adam  to  be  governor  of  his  pofterity."  In  which 
%vay  of  arguing  there  are  two  manifeft  falfnoods.  Firfl, 
it  is  falfe,  that  God  made  that  grant  to  Adam,  as  foon 
as  he  was  created,  fmce,  though  it  {lands  in  the  text: 
immediately  after  his  creation,  yet  it  is  plain  it  could 
not  be  fpoken  to  Adam,  till  after  Eve  vvas  made  and 
brought  to  him  ;  and  how  then  could  he  be  monarch 
hy  appointmicnt  as  fcon  as  created,  efpeciaily  fince  he 
calls,  if  I  mifiiake  noiy  that  which  God  fays  to  Eve, 
Gen.  iii.  16.  the  original  grant  of  government,  which 
not  being  till  after  the  fall,  when  Adam  was  fomewhat, 
at  leafl:  in  time,  and  very  mAich  dillant  in  condition, 
from  his  creation,  I  cannot  fee,  how  our  A.  can  fay  in 
this  fenfe,  that,  *' by  God's  appointment,  as  foon  as 
*^  Adam  was  created,  he  v/as  monarch  of  the  world.'* 
Secondly,  were  it  true,  that  God's  aclual  donation  *'ap- 
^'^  pointed  Adam  mionarch  of  the  world,  as  foon  as  he 
*^  was  created,"  yet  the  reafon  here  given  for  it  v.ould 
not  prove  it ;  but  it  would  ahvays  be  a  falfe  inference, 
that  God,  by  a  poiitive  donation,  ^'  appointed  Adam 
*'  monarch  of  the  world,  becaufe  by  right  of  nature  it 
*'  was  due  to  Adam  to  be  governor  of  his  poflerity  :" 
for  having  given  him  the  right  of  government  by  na- 
ture, there  was  no  need  of  a  poiitive  donation  j  at  lead'' 
it  will  never  be  a  proof  of  fach  a  donation. 

§.  17.  On  the  other  fide  the  irsatter  will  not  be  much 
mended,  if  VvX  underfband  by  God's  appointment  the 
lav/  of  nature,  (though  it  be  a  pretty  harfli  exgrciTion 
for  it  in  this  place)  and  by  monarch  of  the  world,  fove- 
reign  ruler  of  mankind :  for  then  the  fentence  under 
conlideration  mud  run  thus  :  '^  By  the  law  of  nature,  as 
'^  foon  as  Adarn  was  created  he  v/as  governor  of  man- 
*^  kind,  for  hj  rigl\t  of  nature  it  was  due  to  Adam  to 
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**  be  governor  of  his  poflerity  ;"  which  amounts  to  this. 
he  was  governor  by  right  of  nature,  becaufe  he  was  go- 
vernor by  right  of  nature.  But  fuppofing  we  fhould 
grants  that  a  man  is  by  nature  governor  of  his  children, 
Adam  could  not  hereby  be  monarch  as  foon  as  created : 
for  this  right  of  nature  being  founded  in  his  being  their 
father,  how  Adam  could  have  a  natural  right  to  be  go- 
vernor, before  he  was  a  father,  when  by  being  a  father 
only  he  had  that  right,  is,  methinks,  hard  to  conceive, 
unlefs  he  would  have  him  to  be  a  father  before  he  was 
a  father,  and  have  a  title  before  he  had  it. 

§.  18.  To  this  forefeen  objedlion,  our  A.  anfwers  very 
logically,  '^  He  was  governor  in  habit,  and  not  in  ad:" 
a  very  pretty  way  of  being  a  governor  without  govern- 
ment, a  father  without  children,    and  a  king  without 
fubjeds.      And  thus  fir  Robert  was  an  author  before 
he  writ  his  book ;  not  in  acl  it  is  true,  but  in  habit ; 
for  when  he  had  once  publifhed  it,  it  was  due  to  him, 
by  the  right  of  nature,  to  be  an  author,  as  much  as  it 
was  to  Adam  to  be  governor  of  his  children,  when  he 
had  begot  them ;  and  if  to  be  fuch  a  monarch  of  the 
world,  an  abfolute  monarch  in  habit,  but  not  in  ad, 
will  ferve  the  turn,  I  fhould  not  much  envy  it  to  any  of 
fir  Robert's  friends,    that  he  thought  fit  gracioully  to 
bellow  it  upon;  though  even  this  of  a6l  and  habit,  if 
it  fignified  any  thing  but  our  A.'s  fkill  in  diftinclions, 
be  not  to  his  purpofe  in  this  place.     For  the  queftion 
is  not  here  about  Adam's  adual  exercife  of  govern- 
ment, but  actually  having  a  title  to  be  governor.     Go- 
vernment, fays  our  A.  was  "  due  to  Adam  by  the  right 
'*  of  nature  :"  what  is  this  right  of  nature  ?  A  right  fa- 
thers have  over  their  children  by  begetting  them ;  '^  ge- 
^'  neratione  jus  acquiritur  parentibus  in  liberos,"  fays 
our  A.  out  of  Grotius,  de  J.  B.  P.  L.  2.   C.  5.  S.  i. 
The  right  then  follows  the  begetting  as  arifing  from  it ; 
fo  that,  according  to  this  w^ay  of  reafoning  or  diftin- 
guifhing  of  our  A.  Adam,  as  foon  as  he  was  created, 
had  a  title  only  in  habit,  and  not  in  ad,  which  in  plain 
Englifh  is,  he  had  adually  no  titla  at  all. 

§.  19.  To  fpeak  lefs  learnedly,  and  more  intelligibly, 
one  may  fay  of  Adam,  he  was  in  a  poflibility  of  being 
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governor,  fince  it  was  poffible  he  might  beget  children^ 
and  thereby  acquire  that  right  of  nature,  be  it  what  it 
w^ill,  to  govern  them,  that  accrues  from  thence  :  but 
what  connexion  has  this  with  Adam's  creation,  to  make 
him  fay,  that  **  as  foon  as  he  was  created,  he  was  mo- 
*'  narch  of  the  world  ?'*  For  it  may  as  well  be  faid  of 
Noah,  that  as  foon  as  he  was  born  he  was  monarch  of 
the  world,  fince  he  was  in  poflibility  (which  in  our  A.*s 
fenfe  is  enough  to  make  a  monarch,  ''  a  monarch  in 
^'  habit,")  to  outlive  all  mankind  but  his  own  poile- 
rity.  What  fuch  neceffary  connection  there  is  betwixt 
Adam's  creation  and  his  right  to  government,  fo  that 
a  ^'  natural  freedom  of  mankind  cannot  be  fuppofed 
*'  without  the  denial  of  the  creation  of  Adam,'*  I  con- 
fefs  for  my  part  I  do  not  fee ;  nor  how  thofe  words, 
'^  by  the  appointment,  &c."  Obf.  254.  however  ex- 
plained, can  be  put  together,  to  make  any  tolerable 
fenfe,  at  lead  to  eftablifh  this  pofition,  with  which  they 
end,  viz.  *'  Adam  was  a  king  from  his  creation ;"  a 
king,  fays  our  author,  ^^  not  in  acl,  but  inhabit,"  i.  c. 
adlually  no  king  at  all. 

§.  20.  I  fear  I  have  tired  my  reader's  patience,  by 
dwelling  longer  on  this  pafiage,  than  the  wcightinefs  of 
any  argument  in  it  feems  to  require :  but  I  have  una- 
voidably been  engaged  in  it  by  our  author's  way  of  writ- 
ing, who,  huddling  feveral  fuppofitions  together,  and 
that  in  doubtful  and  general  terms,  makes  fuch  a  med- 
ley and  confufion,  that  it  is  impollible  to  fhow  his  mif- 
takes,  without  examining  the  feveral  fenfes  wherein  his 
words  may  be  taken,  and  without  feeing  how,  in  any 
of  thefe  various  meanings,  they  will  con  fill  together,' 
and  have  any  truth  in  them  :  for  in  this  prefent  pafTage 
before  us,  how  can  any  one  argue  againfl:  this  pofition 
of  his,  **  that  Adam  was  a  king  from  his  creation," 
unlefs  one  examine,  whether  the  words,  .  "  from  his 
*'  creation,"  be  to  be  taken  as  they  may,  for  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  his  government,  as  the  fore- 
going words  import,  ^'  as  foon  as  he  was  created  he 
*'  was  monarch;"  or,  for  the  caufe  of  it,  as  he  fa}^s, 
p.  Ti.  *^  creation  made  man  prince  of  his  poflerity  ?" 
How  farther  can  one  judge  of  the  truth  of  his  being 
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thus  king,  till  one  has  examined  -whether  king  be  to  be 
taken,  as  the  words  in  the  beginning  of  this  palTage 
would  periuade,  on  fuppofition  of  his  private  dominion, 
which  was,  by  God's  pofitive  grant,  ''  monarch  of  the 
*'  world  by  appointment  ;'*  or  king  on  fuppofition  of 
his  fatherly  power  over  his  offspring,  which  was  by  na- 
ture, "  due  by  the  right  of  nature;'*  whether,  I  fay, 
king  be  to  be  taken  in  both,  or  one  only  of  thefe  two 
fenfes,  or  in  neither  of  them,  but  only  this,  that  crea- 
tion made  him  prince,  in  a  way  different  from  both  the 
other  ?  For  though  this  affertion,  that,  "  Adam  was 
"  king  from  his  creation,"  be  true  in  no  fenfe,  yet  it 
flands  here  as  an  evident  concluiion  drawn  from  the  pre- 
ceding words,  though  in  truth  it  be  but  a  bare  affertion 
joined  to  other  affertions  of  the  fame  kind,  which  con- 
fidently put  together  in  words  of  undetermined  and  du- 
bious meaning,  look  like  a  fort  of  arguing,  when  there 
is  indeed  neither  proof  nor  connexion :  a  way  very  fa- 
miliar with  our  author :  of  which  havinjj;  g-iven  the 
reader  a  taffe  here,  I  fhall,  as  much  as  the  argument 
will  permit  me,  avoid  touching  on  hereafter;  and  fhould 
not  have  done  it  here,  were  it  not  to  let  the  world  fee, 
how  incoherences  in  matter,  and  fuppolitions  without 
proofs  put  handfomely  together  in  good  words  and  a 
plaufible  ftyle,  are  apt  to  pafs  for  ftrong  reafon  and 
good  fenfe,  till  they  com.e  to  be  looked  into  with 
attention. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Of  Adam's  title  to  fovereigntyy  by  donation.  Gen,  i.  28. 

^  9  T  T  AVING  at  laff  got  through  the  foregoing 
iTl  P^^'^g^i  where  we  have  been  fo  long  de- 
tained, not  by  the  force  of  arguments  and  oppofition, 
but  by  the  intricacy  of  the  words,  and  the  doubtfulnefs 
of  the  meaning ;  let  us  go  on  to  his  next  argument,  for 
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Adam's  fovereignty.  Our  author  tells  us  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Selden,  that  *'  Adam  by  donation  from  God, 
*'  Gen.  i.  28.  was  made  the  general  lord  of  all  things, 
*'  not  without  fuch  a  private  dominion  to  him.felf,  as 
''  without  his  grant  did  exclude  his  children.  This 
*'  determination  of  Mr.  Selden,  fays  our  author,  is  con- 
"  fonant  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Bible,  and  natural  rea- 
*'  fon/'  Obf.  210.  And  in  his  Pref.  to  his  Obferva- 
tions  on  Ariflotle,  he  fays  thus,  ^*  Thefirft  government 
*'  in  the  world  was  monarchical  in  the  father  of  all  flefh, 
*'  Adam  being  commanded  to  multiply  and  people  the 
"  earth,  and  to  fubdue  it,  and  having  dominion  given 
'^  him  over  all  creatures,  was  thereby  the  monarch  of 
**  the  whole  world.  None  of  his  pofterity  had  any 
*^  right  to  polTefs  any  thing,  but  by  his  grant  or  per- 
''  miflion,  or  by  fucceffion  from  him.  The  earth, 
*•  faith  the  Pfalmifl,  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of 
*'  men,  which  fhows  the  title  comes  from  father- 
*'  hood." 

§.  22.  Before  I  examine  this  argument,  and  the  text 
on  which  it  is  founded,  it  is  necefiary  to  deiire  the  reader 
to  obferve,  that  our  author,  according  to  his  ufual  me- 
thod, begins  in  one  fenfe,  and  concludes  in  another  ;  he 
begins  here  with  Adam's  propriety,  or  private  domi- 
nion, by  donation  ;  and  his  conclulion  is,  "  which  fhows 
*^  the  title  comes  from  fatherhood.'* 

§.  23.  But  let  us  fee  the  argument.  The  words  of 
the  text  are  thefe :  '*  And  God  blelfed  them,  and  God 
''  faid  unto  them,  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  reple- 
^'  nifh  the  earth  and  fubdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over 
''  the  fi{h  of  the  fea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
*^  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth, 
'*  Gen.  i.  28."  from  whence  our  author  concludes, 
*^  that  Adam,  having;  here  dominion  o-iven  him  over  all 
"  creatures,  was  thereby  the  monarch  of  the  whole 
*'  world:"  whereby  mufi:  be  meant,  that  ekher  this 
grant  of  God  gave  Adam  property,  or,  as  our  author 
calls  it,  private  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  all  infe- 
rior or  irrational  creatures,  and  fo  confequently  that  he 
was  thereby  monarch ;  or  2dly,  that  it  gave  him  rule 
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and  dominion  over  all  earthly  creatures  vvhatfoever,  and 
thereby  over  his  children  ;  and  fo  he  was  monarch  :  for, 
as  Mr.  Selden  has  properly  worded  it,  ^'  Adam  was 
^*  made  general  lord  of  all  things/*  one  may  very 
clearly  underftand  him,  that  he  means  nothing  to  be 
granted  to  Adam  here  but  property,  and  therefore  he 
fays  not  one  word  of  Adam's  monarchy.  But  our  au- 
thor fays,  *^  Adam  was  hereby  monarch  of  the  world,'* 
which,  properly  fpeaking,  fignifies  fovereign  ruler  of 
all  the  men  in  the  world  ;  and  fo  Adam,  by  this  grant, 
muft  be  conftituted  fuch  a  ruler.  If  our  author  means 
otherwife,  he  might  with  much  clearnefs  have  faid, 
that  '^  Adam  was  hereby  proprietor  of  the  whole  world.*' 
But  he  begs  your  pardon  in  that  point :  clear  diftincl 
fpeaking  not  ferving  every  where  to  his  purpofe,  you 
mufl  not  exped:  it  in  him,  as  in  Mr.  Selden,  or  other 
fuch  writers. 

§.  24.  In  oppoiition,  therefore,  to  our  author's  doc- 
trine, that  '^  Adam  was  monarch  of  the  whole  world,'* 
founded  on  this  place,  I  fhall  fliow, 

1.  That  by  this  grant.  Gen.  i.  28.  God  gave  no  im- 
mediate power  to  Adam  over  men,  over  his  children, 
over  thofe  of  his  own  fpecies  ;  and  fo  he  was  not  made 
ruler,  or  monarch,  by  this  charter. 

2.  That  by  this  grant  God  gave  him  not  private  do- 
minion over  the  inferior  creatures,  but  right  in  com- 
mon with  all  mankind ;  fo  neither  was  he  monarch, 
upon  the  account  of  the  property  here  given  him. 

§.  25.  I.  That  this  donation.  Gen.  i.  28.  gave  Adam 
no  power  over  men,  will  appear  if  we  confider  the 
words  of  it :  for  fince  all  pofitive  grants  convey  no  more 
than  the  exprefs  words  they  are  made  in  will  carry,  let 
us  fee  which  of  them  here  will  comprehend  mankind, 
or  Adam's  pofterity  ;  and  thofe,  I  imagine,  if  any,  muft 
be  thefe,  *'  every  living  thing  that  moveth  :"  the  words 
in  Hebrew  are  riti^DlH  H^H,  /.  e.  **  beftiam  reptantem," 
of  which  words  the  fcripture  itfelf  is  the  beft  inter- 
preter :  God  having  created  the  fifhes  and  fowls  the  5  th 
day,  the  beginning  of  the  6th,  he  creates  the  irrational 
inhabitants  of  the  dry  land,  which,  ver.  24.  are  de- 
Icribed  in  thefe  words,  *'  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
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*'  living  creature  after  his  kind  ;  cattle  and  creeping 
^'  things,  and  beafts  of  the  earth,  after  his  kind,  and 
*'  ver.  2.  and  God  made  the  beafts  of  the  earth  alter 
''  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing 
'^  that  creepeth  on  the  earth  after  his  kind:'*  here,  in 
the  creation  of  the  brute  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  firft 
fpeaks  of  them  all  under  one, general  name,  of  living 
creatures,  and  then  afterwards  divides  them  into  three 
ranks,  i.  Cattle,  or  fuch  creatures  as  were  or  might  be 
tame,  and  fo  be  the  private  polTeilion  of  particular  men  ; 
2.  n^n  which,  ver.  24,  25.  in  our  Bible,  is  tranflated 
beafts,  and  by  the  Septuagint  %fi»y  wild  beafts,  and  is 
the  fliir.e  vvord,  that  here  in  our  text,  ver.  28.  where  w^e 
have  this  great  charter  to  Adam,  is  tranilated  liv'ii;g 
thing,  and  is  alfo  the  fame  word  ufcd,  Gtw.  ix.  2.  w'!- re 
this  grant  is  renewed  to  Noah,  and  there  likewift-  tjanf- 
lated  beaft.  3.  The  third  rank  were  the  creeping  ani- 
mals, which  ver.  24,  25.  are  comprized  under  the  v.ord, 
rs^^TV^i  the  fame  that  is  u fed  here,  ver.  28.  and  is  tranf- 
lated moving,  but  in  the  former  verfes  creviping,  and, 
by  the  Septuagint  in  all  thefe  places,  l^-mroi,  or  reptiles, 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  the  words  which  we  tranf- 
late  here  in  God's  donation,  ver.  28.  ''  living  creatures 
*'  movmg/'  are  the  fame,  which  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
creation,  ver.  24,  25.  fignify  two  ranks  of  terreftrial 
creatures,  viz.  wild  beafts  and  reptiles,  and  are  fo  un- 
derftood  by  the  Septuagint. 

§.  26.  When  God  had  made  the  irrational  animals  of 
the  world,  divided  into  three  kinds,  from  the  places  of 
their  habitation,  viz.  fifhes  of  the  fea,  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  living  creatures  of  the  earth,  and  thefe  again  into 
cattle,  vvild  beafts,  and  reptiles  ;  he  conftdcrs  of  mak- 
ing man,  and  the  dominion  he  fl^ould  have  over  the  ter- 
reftrial world,  ver.  26.  and  then  he  reckons  up  the  in- 
habitants of  thefe  three  kingdoms,  but  in  the  terreftrial 
leaves  out  the  fecond  rank  T\''r\  or  wild  beafts  :  but  here, 
ver.  28.  where  he  adually  exercifes  this  deftgn,  and 
gives  him  this  dom'nion,  the  text  mentions  the  fifties 
of  the  fea,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  terreftrial 
creatures  in  the  words  that  fignify  the  wild  beafts  and 
reptiles,   though  tranftatcd  living  thing  that  moveth, 

leaving 
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leaving  out  cattle.  In  both  which  places,  though  the 
word  that  fignifies  wild  beafts,  be  omitted  in  one,  and 
that  which  fignifies  cattle  in  the  other,  yet,  lince  God 
certainly  executed  in  one  place,  what  he  declares  he  de- 
figned  in  the  other,  we  cannot  but  undcrlland  the  fame 
in  both  places,  and  have  here  only  an  account  how  the 
terreflrial  irrational  animals,  which  were  already  created 
and  reckoned  up  at  their  creation,  in  three  diftindl  ranks 
of  cattle,  wild  bealls,  and  reptiles,  w^ere  here,  ver.  28. 
adiiually  put  under  the  dominion  of  man,  as  they  were 
deiigned,  ver.  26.  nor  do  thefe  words  contain  in  them 
the  leaft  appearance  of  any  thing  that  can  be  wTefted  to 
fignify  God's  giving  to  one  man  dominion  over  another, 
to  Adam  over  his  poflerity. 

§.27.  And  this  further  appears  from  Gen.  ix.  2. 
Vv^here  God  renewing  this  charter  to  Noah  and  his  fons, 
he  gives  them  dominion  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
the  fiflies  of  the  fea,  and  the  terreflrial  creatures,  ex- 
prefTed  by  n^H  ti^/^DII  wild  beafls  and  reptiles,  the  fame 
v/ords  that  in  the  text  before  us.  Gen.  i.  28.  are  tranf- 
lated  every  moving  thing,  that  moveth  on  the  earth, 
which  by  no  means  can  comprehend  man,  the.  grant  be- 
ing made  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  all  the  men  then  living, 
and  not  to  one  part  of  men  over  another  :  which  is  yet 
more  evident  from  the  very  next  words,  ver.  3.  where 
God  gives  every  ^^T\  ^'  cy^yy  moving  thing,"  the 
very  words  ufed,  ch.  i.  28.  to  them  for  food.  By  all 
which  it  is  plain  that  God's  donation  to  Adam,  ch.  i.  28. 
and  his  defignation,  ver.  26.  and  his  grant  again  to 
Noah  and  his  fons  ;  refer  to,  and  contain  in  them,  nei- 
ther more  nor  lefs  than  the  works  of  the  creation  the 
fifth  day,  and  the  beginning  of  the  lixth,  as  they  are 
fet  down  from  the  20th  to  26th  ver.  inclufivcly  of  the 
ifl:  ch.  and  fo  comprehend  all  the  fpecies  of  irrational 
animals  of  the  terraqueous  globe  ;  though  all  the  words, 
whereby  they  are  exprefied  in  the  hiftory  of  their  crea- 
tion, are  no  where  ufed  m  any  of  the  following  grants, 
but  fome  of  them  omitted  in  one,  and  fome  in  another. 
From  whence  I  think  it  is  paft  all  doubt,  that  man  can- 
not be  comprehended  in  this  grant,  nor  any  dominion 
Qj}.  over 
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over  thofe  of  his  own  fpecies  be  conveyed  to  Adam.  All 
the  terreftrial  irrational  creatures  are  enumerated  at  their 
creation,  ver.  25.  under  the  names  *'  beafls  of  the  earth, 
''  cattle,  and  creeping  things ;"  but  man,  being  not 
then  created,  was  not  contained  under  any  of  thofe 
names  ;  and  therefore,  whether  we  underftand  the  He- 
brew words  right  or  no,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
comprehend  man,  in  the  very  fame  hiftory,  and  the  very 
next  vcrfes  following,  efpecially  iince  that  Hebrew  word 
C^D^  which,  if  any  in  this  donation  to  Adam,  ch.  i.  28. 
rnult  comprehend  man,  is  fo  plainly  ufed  in  contradif- 
tindlion  to  him,  as  Qjtw,  vi.  20.  vii.  14,  21,  23.  Gen. 
viii.  17,  19.  And  if  God  made  all  mankind  flaves  to 
Adam  and  his  heirs,  by  giving  Adam  dominion  over 
*'  every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the  earth,"  ch.  i. 
28.  as  our  author  would  have  it;  methinks  fir  Robert 
fliould  have  carried  his  monarchical  power  one  fi:ep  high- 
er, and  fatisfied  the  world,  that  princes  might  eat  their 
fubjeds  too,  fincc  God  gave  as  full  power  to  Noah  and 
his  heirs,  ch.  ix.  2.  to  eat  *'  every  living  thing  that 
*'  moveth,"  as  he  did  to  Adam  to  have  dominion  over 
them ;  the  Hebrew  word  in  both  places  being  the 
fame. 

§.  1%,  David,  who  might  be  fuppofed  to  underiland 
the  donation  of  God  in  this  text,  and  the  right  of  kings 
too,  as  well  as  our  author,  in  his  comment  on  this  place, 
as  the  learned  and  judicious  Ainfworth  calls  it,  in  the 
8th  Pfalm,  finds  here  no  fuch  charter  of  monarchical 
power ;  his  words  are,  '^  Thou  haft  made  him,  /.  e. 
*'  man,  the  fonof  man,  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ; 
*'  thou  madefi:  him  to. have  dominion  over  the  works 
*'  of  thy  hands  ;  thou  haft  put  all  things  under  his  feet, 
**  all  fheep  and  oxen,  and  the  beafts  of  the  field,  and 
"  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fifh  of  the  fea,  and  whatfoever 
*'  pafTeth  through  the  paths  of  the  fea."  In  which 
words,  if  any  one  can  find  out,  ■  that  there  is  meant  any 
monarchical  power  of  one  man  over  another,  but  only 
the  dominion  of  the  whole  fpecies  of  mankind,  over 
the  inferior  fpecies  of  creatures,  he  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  defervQ  to  be  one  of  fir  Robert's  monarchs  in 

;  habit^ 
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habit,  for  the  rarenefs  of  the  difcovery.  And  by  this 
time,  I  hope  it  is  evident,  that  he  that  gave  ''  dominion 
*^  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the  earth," 
gave  Adam  no  monarchical  power  over  thofe  of  his  own 
fpecies,  which  will  yet  appear  more  fully  in  the  next 
thing  I  am  to  ihow. 

$.  29. 2.  Whatever  God  gave  by  the  words  of  this  grant. 
Gen.  i.  28.  it  was  not  to  Adam  in  particular,  exclufive 
of  all  other  men :  whatever  dominion  he  had  thereby, 
it  was  not  a  private  dominion,  but  a  dominion  in  com- 
mon with  the  reft  of  mankind.  That  this  donation 
was  not  made  in  particular  to  Adam,  appears  evidently 
from  the  words  of  the  text,  it  being  made  to  more  than 
one ;  for  it  was  fpoken  in  the  plural  number,  God 
blelTed  them,  and  faid  unto  them,  have  dominion. 
God  fays  unto  Adam  and  Eve,  have  dominion ;  there- 
by, fays  our  author,  '^  Adam  was  monarch  of  the 
**  world  :'*  but  the  grant  being  to  them,  /.  e,  fpoken 
to  Eve  alfo,  as  many  interpreters  think  with  reafon,  that 
thefe  words  were  not  fpoken  till  Adam  had  his  wife, 
muft  not  fhe  thereby  be  lady,  as  well  as  he  lord  of  the 
world  ?  If  it  be  faid,  that  Eve  was  fubjededto  Adam, 
it  feems  fhe  was  not  fo  fubjected  to  him,  as  to  hinder 
her  dominion  over  the  creatures,  or  property  in  them : 
for  fliall  we  fay  that  God  ever  made  a  joint  grant  to  two, 
and  one  only  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  ? 

§.  30.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  faid.  Eve  was  not  made 
till  afterward  :  grant  it  fo,  what  advantage  will  our  au- 
thor get  by  it  ?  The  text  will  be  only  the  more  diredly 
againft  him,  and  fliow  that  God,  in  this  donation,  gave 
the  world  to  mankind  in  common,  and  not  to  Adam  in 
particular.  The  word  them  in  the  text  muft  include 
the  fpecies  of  man,  for  it  is  certain  them  can  by  no  means 
fignify  Adam  alone.  In  the  26th  verfe,  where  God  de- 
clares his  intention  to  give  this  dominion,  it  is  plain  he 
meant,  that  he  would  make  a  fpecies  of  creatures  that 
fhould  have  dominion  over  the  other  fpecies  of  this  ter- 
reftrial  globe.  The  words  are,  ''  And  God  faid,  let  us 
''  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likcnefs,  and  let 
"  them  have  dominion  over  the  fifh,"  &c.  They  then 
were  tp  have  dominion^     Who  ?  even  thofe  who  were 
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to  have  the  image  of  God,  the  individuals  of  that  fpe- 
cies  of  man  that  he  was  going  to  make ;  for  that  the?n 
fhould  fignify  Adam  fingly,  exclufive  of  the  reft  that 
ihould  be  in  the  world  with  him,  is  againfl:  both  fcrip- 
ture  and  all  reafon  :  and  it  cannot  pollibly  be  made  fenfe, 
if  man  in  the  former  part  of  the  verfe  do  not  lignify  the 
fame  w  ith  tbem  m  the  latter  ;  only  man  there,  as  is  ufual, 
is  taken  for  the  fpecies,  and  them  the  individuals  of  that 
fpecies :  and  we  have  a  reafon  in  the  very  text.  God 
makes  him  *'  in  his  own  image,  after  his  own  likenefs  j 
*'  makes  him  an  intelledual  creature,  and  fo  capable  of 
*'  dominion  :"  for  wherein  foever  elfe  the  image  of 
God  confifled,  the  intellec^lual  nature  was  certainly  a 
part  of  it,  and  belonged  to  the  whole  fpecies,  and  en- 
abled them  to  have  dominion  over  the  inferior  creatures  ; 
and  therefore  David  fays  in  the  8th  Pfalm  above  cited, 
*'  Thou  haft  made  him  little  lower  than  the  angels,  thou 
*'  haft  made  him  to  have  dominion.'*  It  is  not  of  Adam 
king  David  fpeaks  here,  for  verfe  4,  it  is  plain  it  is  of 
man,  and  the  fon  of  man,  of  the  fpecies  of  mankind. 

§.31.  And  that  this  grant  fpoken  to  Adam  was  made 
to  h:m,  and  the  whole  fpecies  of  man,  is  clear  from  our 
author's  own  proof  out  of  the  Pfalmift.  ^'  The  earth, 
*'  faith  the  Pfalmift,  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of 
*'  men,  which  ftiows  the  title  comes  from  fatherhood." 
Thefe  are  ftr  Robert's  w  ords  in  the  preface  before  cited, 
and  a  ftrange  inference  it  is  he  makes  :  "  God  hath 
*'  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men,  ergo  the  title 
"  comes  from  fatherhood.'*  It  is  pity  the  propriety 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue  had  not  ufed  fathers  of  men, 
inftead  of  children  of  men,  to  exprefs  mankind  :  then 
indeed  our  author  might  have  had  the  countenance  of 
the  founds  of  the  words  to  have  placed  the  title 
in  the  fatherhood.  But  to  conclude,  that  the  father- 
hood had  the  right  to  the  earth,  becaufe  God  gave 
it  to  the  children  of  men,  is  a  way  of  arguing  peculiar 
to  our  author  :  and  a  man  muft  have  a  great  mind  to  go 
contrary  to  the  found  as  well  as  fenfe  of  the  words  be- 
fore he  could  light  on  it.  But  the  fenfe  is  yet  harder, 
and  more  remote  from  our  author's  purpofe :  for  as  it 
ftands  in  his  preface,  it  is  to  prove  Adam's  being  mo- 
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narch,  and  his  reafoning  is  thus,  *'  God  gave  the  earth 
*^  to  the  children  of  men,  ergo  Adam  was  monarch  of 
"  the  world."  I  defy  any  man  to  make  a  more  plea- 
fan  t  cone  hi  Hon  than  this,  which  cannot  be  excufed  from 
the  moft  obvious  abfurdity,  till  it  can  be  fhown,  that 
by  children  of  men,  he  who  had  no  father,  Adam  alone 
is  lignified  ;  but  whatever  our  author  does,  the  fcripture 
fpeaks  not  nonfenfe. 

§.32.  To  maintain  this  property  and  private  domi- 
nion of  Adam,  our  author  labours  in  the  following  page 
to  deftroy  the  community  granted  to  Noah  and  his  Tons, 
in  that  parallel  place.  Gen.  ix.  i,  2,  3.  and  he  endea- 
vours to  do  it  two  ways. 

I.  Sir  Robert  would  perfuade  us  againft  the  exprefs 
"words  of  the  fcripture,  that  what  was  here  granted  to 
Noah,  was  not  granted  to  his  fons  in  common  with  him. 
His  words  are,  ''  As  for  the  general  community  be- 
**  tween  Noah  and  his  fons,  which  Mr.  Selden  will  have 
*'  to  be  granted  to  them.  Gen.  ix.  2.  the  text  doth  not 
*^  warrant  it."  What  w^arrant  our  author  would  have, 
"when  the  plain  exprefs  w^ords  of  fcripture,  not  capable 
of  another  meaning,  will  not  fatisfy  him,  who  pretends 
to  build  wholly  on  fcripture,  is  not  eafy  to  imagine. 
The  text  fays,  **  God  bleifed  Noah  and  his  fons,  and 
*^  faid  unto  them,  /.  e.  as  our  author  would  have  it, 
'^  unto  him  :  for,  faith  he,  although  the  fons  are  there 
'^  mentioned  with  Noah  in  tv^^  bleiTing,  yet  it  may  befh 
*'  be  underftood,  with  a  fubordination  or  benedidlion 
'^  in  fucceffion,"  O.  211.  That  indeed  is  befb  for  our 
author  to  be  underftood,  which  beft  ferves  to  his  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  that  truly  may  beft  be  underftood  by  any  body 
elfe,  which  beft  agrees  with  the  plain  conflrudion  of 
the  words,  and  arifes  from  the  obvious  meaning  o^  the 
place  ;  and  then  with  fubordination  and  in  fucceflion, 
will  not  be  beft  underftood,  in  a  grant  of  God,  where 
he  himfclf  put  them  not,  nor  mentions  any  fuch  limi- 
tation. But  yet  our  author  has  reafons,  why  it  may 
beft  be  underiiood  fo.  ^'  The  blcfnng,  fays  he  in  the 
"  following  w  ords,  might  truly  be  fulfilled,  if  the  fons, 
'^  either  under  or  after  their  father,  enjoyed  a  private 
"  dominion,"  O.  211,  which  is  to  fay,  that  a  grant, 

whole 
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Avhofe  exprefs  words  give  a  joint  title  in  prefent  (for 
the  text  fays,  into  your  hands  they  are  delivered)  may 
beft  be  underflood  with  a  fubordination  or  in  fucceflion ; 
becaufe  it  is  poflible,  that  in  fubordination,  or  in  fuc- 
ceflion, it  may  be  enjoyed.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  fay, 
that  a  grant  of  any  thing  in  prefent  poiTeflion  may  befl 
be  underftood  of  reveriion  ;  becaufe  it  is  poflible  one 
may  live  to  enjoy  it  in  reveriion.  If  the  grant  be  in- 
deed to  a  father  and  to  his  fons  after  him,  who  is  fo 
kind  as  to  let  his  children  enjoy  it  prefently  in  common 
with  him,  one  may  truly  fay,  as  to  the  event  one  will 
be  as  good  as  the  other ;  but  it  can  never  be  true,  that 
what  the  exprefs  words  grant  in  polfeflion,  and  in  com- 
mon, may  bed  be  underftood  to  be  in  reverfion.  The 
fum  of  all  his  reafoning  amounts  to  this  :  God  did  not 
give  to  the  fons  of  Noah  the  world  in  common  with 
their  father,  becaufe  it  was  poflible  they  might  enjoy  it 
under,  or  after  him.  A  very  good  fort  of  argument 
againfl:  an  exprefs  text  of  fcripture :  but  God  mufl:  not 
be  believed,  though  he  fpeaks  it  himfelf,  when  he  fays 
he  does  any  thing  which  will  not  confift  with  flr  Robertas 
hypothefis. 

§.  23'  For  it  is  plain,  however  he  would  exclude 
them,  that  part  of  this  benedidion,  as  he  would  have 
it  in  fucceflion,  mufl:  needs  be  meant  to  the  fons,  and 
not  to  Noah  himfelf  at  all :  *'  Be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
"  and  replcnifli  the  earth,*^  fays  God  in  this  blefling. 
This  part  of  the  benedidlion,  as  appears  by  the  fequel, 
concerned  not  Noah  himfelf  at  all :  for  we  read  not  of 
any  children  he  had  after  the  flood ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  where  his  pofl:erity  is  reckoned  up,  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  ;  and  fo  this  benedidlion  in  fuc- 
ceflion was  not  to  take  place  till  350  years  after  :  and  to 
fave  our  author's  imaginary  monarchy,  the  peopling  of 
the  world  mud  be  deferred  350  years  ;  for  this  part  of 
the  benedidion  cannot  be  underftood  with  fubordina- 
tion, unlefs  our  author  will  fay,  that  they  muft  afk  leave 
of  their  father  Noah  to  lie  with  their  wives.  But  in 
this  one  point  our  author  is  conftant  to  himfelf  in  all 
his  difcourfes,  he  takes  care  there  fhould  be  monarchs 

in  the  world,  but  very  little  that  there  fliould  be  people  ; 
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and  indeed  his  way  of  government  is  not  the  way  to 
people  the  world  :  for  how  much  abfolute  monarchy 
helps  to  fulfil  this  great  and  primary  bleffing  of  God 
Almighty,  ^'  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenifh 
•'  the  earth/*  which  contains  in  it  the  improvement  too 
of  arts  and  fciences,  and  the  conveniencies  of  life  ;  may 
be  {^tvi  in  thofe  large  and  rich  countries  which  are  happy 
under  the  Turkifli  government,  where  are  not  now  to 
be  found  one-third,  nay  in  many,  if  not  moft  parts  of 
them,  one-thirtieth,  perhaps  I  might  fay  not  one-hun- 
dredth of  the  people,  that  were  formerly,  as  will  eafily 
appear  to  any  one,  who  will  compare  the  accounts  we 
have  of  it  at  this  time,  with  ancient  hiftory.  But  this 
by  the  by. 

§.  34.  The  other  parts  of  this  benedidion,  or  gr2,nl^ 
are  fo  exprefled,  that  they  mull  needs  be  underftood  to 
belong  equally  to  them  all ;  as  much  to  Noah's  fons,  as 
to  Noah  himfelf,  and  not  to  his  fons  with  a  fubordina- 
tion,  or  in  fucceflion.  '^  The  fear  of  you,  and  the 
''  dread  of  you,  fays  God,  ihall  be  upon  every  beaft," 
&c.  Will  any  body  but  our  author  fay,  that  the  crea- 
tures feared  and  ftood  in  awe  of  Noah  only,  and  not  of 
his  fons  without  his  leave,  or  till  after  his  death  ?  And 
the  following  words,  ''  into  your  hands  they  are  deli- 
vered," are  they  to  be  underftood  as  our  author  fays,  if 
your  father  pleafe,  or  they  fhall  be  delivered  into  your 
hands  hereafter  ?  If  this  be  to  argue  from  fcripture,  I 
know  not  what  may  not  be  proved  by  it ;  and  1  can 
fcarce  fee  how  much  this  differs  from  that  fidion  and 
fancy,  or  how  much  a  furer  foundation  it  will  prove  than 
the  opinions  of  philofophers  and  poets,  which  our  au- 
thor fo  much  condemns  in  his  preface. 

§.  35.  But  our  author  goes  on  to  prove,  that  ^'  it  may 
*^  beft  be  underftood  with  a  fubordination,  or  a  bene- 
'^  didion  in  fuccefhon  ;  for,  fays  he,  it  is  not  probable 
*^  that  the  private  dominion  which  God  gave  to  Adam, 
*'  and  by  his  donation,  aftignation,  or  ceflion  to  his  chil- 
''  dren,  was  abrogated,  and  a  community  of  all  things 
*^  inftituted  between  Noah  and  his  fons — Noah  was  left 
"  the  fole  heir  of  the  world  s  why  ftiould  it  be  thought 
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*^  thatGod  would  difinherit  him  of  his  birth-right,  and 
"^  make  him  of  all  men  in  the  world  the  only  tenant  in 
*^  common  with  his  children?*'  O.  211. 

§.  36.  The  prejudices  of  our  own  ill-grounded  opi- 
nions, however  by  us  called  probable,  cannot  authorize 
us  to  underftand  fcripture  contrary  to  the  diredl  and 
plain  meaning  of  the  words.  I  grant  it  is  not  probable  that 
Adam's  private  dominion  was  here  abrogated  ;  becaufe 
it  is  more  than  improbable,  (for  it  will  never  be  proved) 
that  Adam  had  any  fuch  private  dominion  :  and  lince 
parallel  places  of  fcripture  are  mofl:  probable  to  make 
us  know  how  they  may  be  beft  underflood,  there  needs 
but  the  comparing  this  bleffmg  here  to  Noah  and  his 
fons,  after  the  flood,  with  that  to  Adam  after  the  cre- 
ation. Gen.  i.  28.  to  affure  any  one  that  God  gave  Adam 
no  fuch  private  dominion.  It  is  probable,  I  conftfs> 
that  Noah  ihould  have  the  fame  title,  the  fame  property 
and  dominion  after  the  flood,  that  Adam  had  before  it  s 
but  lince  private  dominion  cannot  conlifi:  with  the  blef- 
ling  and  grant  God  gave  to  him  and  his  fons  in  com- 
mon, it  is  a  fufhcient  reafon  to  conclude,  that  Adam 
had  none,  efpecially  lince  in  the  donation  made  to  him, 
there  are  no  words  that  exprefs  it,  or  do  in  the  lead  fa- 
vour it;  and  then  let  my  reader  judge  whether  it  may 
beft  be  underftood,  when  in  the  one  place  there  is  not 
one  word  for  it,  not  to  fay  what  has  been  above  proved, 
that  the  text  itfelf  proves  the  contrary  ;  and  in  the  other, 
the  words  and  fenfe  are  diredlly  againft  it, 

§.  37.  But  our  author  fays,  '*  Noah  was  the  fole  heir 
"  of  the  world  ;  why  flioiild  it  be  thought  that  God 
"  would  difinherit  him  of  his  birth-right  ?"  Heir  in- 
deed, in  England,  lignifies  the  eldeft  fon,  who  is  by  the 
law  of  England  to  have  all  his  father's  land  ;  but  where 
God  ever  appointed  any  fuch  heir  of  the  world,  our  au- 
thor would  have  done  well  to  have  Ihowed  lis  ;  and  how 
God  difinherited  him  of  his  birth-right,  or  what  harm 
was  done  him  if  God  gave  his  fons  a  right  to  make  ufe 
of  a  part  of  the  earth  for  fupport  of  themfelves  and  fa- 
milies, when  the  whole  was  not  only  more  than  Noah 
himfelf,  but  infinitely  more  than  they  all  could  make 
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ufe  of,  and  the  poiTefTions  of  one  could  not  at  all 
prejudice,  or,  as  to  any  ufe,  ftraiten  that  of  the 
other. 

§.  38.  Our  author  probably  forefeeing  he  might  not 
be  very  fuccefsful  in  perfuading  people  out  of  their 
fenfes,  and,  fay  what  he  could,  men  would  be  apt  to 
believe  the  plain  words  of  fcripture,  and  think,  as  they 
faw,  that  the  grant  was  fpoken  to  Noah  and  his  fons 
jointly ;  he  endeavours  to  iniinuate,  as  if  this  grant  to 
Noah  conveyed  no  property,  no  dominion;  becaufe 
*'  fubduing  the  earth  and  dominion  over  the  creatures 
*^  are  therein  omitted,  nor  the  earth  once  named." 
And  therefore,  fays  he,  "  there  is  a  coniiderable  differ- 
*^  ence  between  thefe  two  texts  ;  the  firif  blefTmg  gave 
^^  Adam  a  dominion  over  the  earth  and  all  creatures  ; 
*'^  the  latter  allows  Noah  liberty  to  ufe  the  living  crea- 
*^^  tures  for  food :  here  is  no  alteration  or  diminifning 
*'  of  his  title  to  a  property  of  all  things,  but  an  en~ 
'^  largement  only  of  his  commons,''  O.  211.  So  that, 
in  our  author's  fenfe,  all  that  was  faid  here  to  Noah  and 
his  fons,  gave  them  no  dominion,  no  property,  but  only 
enlarged  the  commons ;  their  commons,  I  fhould  fay, 
fmce  God  fays,  "  to  you  are  they  given;''  though  our 
author  fays  his ;  for  as  to  Noah's  fons,  they,  it  feems, 
by  fir  Robert's  appointment,  during  their  father's  life- 
time, were  to  keep  fading-days. 

§.  39.  Any  one  but  our  author  would  be  mightily 
fufpected  to  be  blinded  with  prejudice,  that  in  all  this 
blelTmg  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  could  fee  nothing  but 
only  an  enlargement  of  commons  :  for  as  to  dominion, 
which  our  author  thinks  omitted,  ''  the  fear  of  you, 
"  and  the  dread  of  you,  fays  God,  fhall  be  upon  every 
"  beafl,*'  which  I  fuppofe  exprefTes  the  dominion,  or 
fuperiority,  was  defigned  man  over  the  living  creatures, 
as  fully  as  may  be;  for  in  that  fear  and  dread  feems 
chiefly  to  confift  what  was  given  to  Adam  over  the  in- 
ferior animals,  who,  as  abfolute  a  monarch  as  he  was, 
could  not  make  bold  with  a  lark  or  rabbet  to  fatisfy  his 
hunger,  and  had  the  herbs  but  in  common  with  the 
beads,  as  is  plain  from  G^n.  i.  2,  9,  and  30.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  manifeft  that  in  this  blefling  to  Noah 
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and  his  fons,  property  is  not  only  given  in  clear  words, 
but  in  a  larger  extent  than  it  was  to  Adam.     "  Into 
'^  your  hands  they  are  given/*  fays  God  to  Noah  and 
his  fons  ;  which  words,  if  they  give  not  property,  nay, 
property  in  pofTeflion,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  words  that 
can  ;  fince  there  is  not  a  way  to  exprefs  a  man's  being 
poiTefTed  of  any  thing  more  natural,    nor   more  cer- 
tain, than  to  fay,  it  is  delivered  into  his  hands.     And 
ver.  3,  to  (how,  that  they  had  then  given  them  the  ut- 
moft  property  man  is  capable  of,  which  is  to  have  a 
right  to  deflroy  any  thing  by  uiing  it :  "  Every  moving 
*'  thing  that  liveth,  faith  God,  fhall  be  meat  for  you;" 
which    was    not    allowed   to   Adam    in    his    charter. 
This  our  author  calls,  "  a  liberty  of  uiing  them  for 
•'  food,  and  alfo  an  enlargement  of  commons,  but  no 
*^  alteration  of  property,'*  O.  211.     What  other  pro- 
perty man  can  have  in  the  creatures,  but  the  "  liberty 
*^  of  ufmg  them,'*  is  hard  to  be  underftood  ;  fo  that  if 
the  firft  bleiling,  as  our  author  fays,  gave  Adam  *•  do- 
*^  minion  over  the  creatures,"  and  the  bleiling  to  Noah 
and  his  fons  gave  them  ''  fuch  a  liberty  to  ufe  them,"  as 
Adam  had  not ;  it  muft  needs  give  them  fomething  that 
Adam  with  all  his  fovereignty  wanted,  fomething  that 
one  would  be  apt  to  take  for  a  greater  property  ;  for  cer- 
tainly he  has  no  abfolute  dominion  over  even  the  brutal 
part  of  the  creatures  ;  and  the  property  he  has  in  them 
is  very  narrow  and  fcanty,  who  cannot  make  that  ufe  of 
them,  which  is  permitted  to  another.     Should  any  one 
who  is  abfolute  lord  of  a  country,  have  bidden  our  au- 
thor fubdue  the  earth,  and  given  him  dominion  over 
the  creatures  in  it,  but  not  have  permitted  him  to  have 
taken  a  kid  or  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock  to  fatisfy  his 
hunger,  I  guefs,  he  would  fcarce  have  thought  himfelf 
lord  or  proprietor  of  that  land,  or  the  cattle  on  it ;  but 
would  have  found  the  difference  between  "  having  do- 
^'  minion,"  which  a  fliepherd   may  have,  and  having 
full  property  as  an  owner.    So  that,  had  it  been  his  own 
cafe,  lir  Robert,  I  believe,  would  have  thought   here 
was  an  alteration,  nay,  an  enlarging  of  property;  and  that 
Noah  and  his  children  had  by  this  grant,  not  only  pro- 
perty given  them^  but  fuch  a  property  given  them  in  the 
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creatures^  as  Adam  had  not :  for  however,  in  refted:  of 
one  another^  men  may  be  allowed  to  have  propriety  i'n 
their  diilind  portions  of  the  creatures ;  yet  in  refped: 
of  God  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  is  fole  lord 
and  proprietor  of  the  vvhole  world,  man's  propriety  in 
the  creatures  is  nothing  but  that  ''  liberty  to  ufe  them," 
which  God  has  permitted ;  and  fo  man's  property  may 
be  altered  and  enlarged,  as  we  fee  it  here,  after  the  flood, 
when  other  ufes  of  them  are  allowed,   which   before 
were  not.     From  all  which  I  fuppofe  it   is  clear,  that 
Pieither  Adam,  nor  Noah,  had  any  '^  private  dominion," 
any  property  in  the  creatures,  exclufive  of  his  pofterity, 
as  they  ihould  fucceffively  grow  up  into  need  of  them, 
and  come  to  be  able  to  make  ufe  of  them. 
■  §.  40.  Thus  we  have  exam.ined  our  author's  argument 
for  Adam's   monarchy,  founded   on    the  bleiTmg   pro- 
nounced, Gtn.  i.  28.     Wherein  I  think  it  is  impolFible 
for  any  fober  reader  to  find  any  other  but  the  fetting  of 
mankind  above  the  other  kinds  of  creatures,  in  this  ha-, 
bitable  earth  of  ours.     It  is  nothing  but  the  giving  to 
man,  the  whole  fpecies  of  man,  as  the  chief  inhabi- 
tant, who  is  the  image  of  his  Maker,  the  dominion 
over  the  other  creatures.     This  lies  fo  obvious  in  the 
plain  w^ords,  that  any  one  but  our  author  would  have 
thought  it  necelfary  to  have  fliov/n,  how  thefe  words, 
that  feemed   to  fay  the  quite  contrary,  gave  *^  Adam 
^'  monarchical  abfolute  power"  over  other  m.en,  or  the 
fole  property  in  all  the  creatures ;  and  methinks  in  a 
bufinefs  of  this  moment,  and  that  whereon  he  builds 
all  that  follows,  he  fhould  have  done  fomething  more 
than  barely  cite  words,  which  apparently  make  againft 
him ;   for  I  confefs,  I  cannot  fee  any  thing  in  them 
tending  to  Adam's  monarchy,  or  private  dominion,  but 
quite  the  contrary.     And  1  the  lefs  deplore  the  dulncfs 
of  my  fipprehenfion  herein,  fmce  I  find  the  apodle  fecms  . 
to  have  as  little  notion  of  any  fuch  ''  private  dominion 
*^  of  Adam '.'  as  I,    when  he  fays,  ^^  God  gives  us  all  ■ 
^^  things  richly  to  enjoy  5"  which  he  could  not  do,  if  it 
were  all  given  avvay  already  to  monarch  Adam,  and  the 
monarchs  his  heirs  and  furcelTors.     To  conclude,  this 
Vol.  IV.  R  text; 
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text  is  fo  far  from  proving  Adam  fole  proprietor  tliaf, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  original 
community  of  all  things  *among(l  the  fons  of  men, 
Avhich  appearing  from  this  donation  of  God,  as  well  as 
other  places  of  fcripture,  the  fovereignty  of  Adam, 
built  upon  his  *'  private  dominion,'*  rnxuft  fall>  not  hav- 
ing any  foundation  to  fupport  it. 

§.  41.  But  yet,  if  after  all,  any  one  will  needs  have  ic- 
fo,  that  by  this  donation  of  God,  Adam  was  made  fole 
proprietor  of  the  whole  earth,  what  will  this  be  to  his 
fovereignty  ?  and  how  v/ill  it  appear,  that  propriety  in 
land  gives  a  man  power  over  the  life  of  another  ?  or  how 
will  the  poHeliion  even  of  the  whole  earth  give  any  one 
a  fovereign  arbitrary  authority  over  the  perfons  of  men  ? 
The  moil:  fpecious  thing  to  be  faid   is,  that  he  that  i$ 
proprietor  of  the  whole  world,  may  deny  all  the  reft  of 
mankind  food,  and  fo  at  his  pleafure  ilarve  them,  if 
they  will  not  acknowledge  his  fovereignty^  and  obey  his 
w  ill.     If  this  v/ere  true,  it  would  be  a  good  argument 
to  prove,  that  there  never  was  any  fuch  property,  that 
God  never  gave  any  fuch  private  dominion  ;  fmce  it  is 
more  reafonablc  to  think,  that  God,  who  bid  mankind 
increafe  and  multiply,  fliould  rather  himfelf  give  thenri 
all  a  right  to  make  ufe  of  the  food  and  raiment,  and 
other  conveniencies  of  life,  the  materials  whereof  he 
had  {o  plentifully  provided  for  them ;  than  to  make 
them  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  man  for  their  fubfift- 
ence,  who  ftiouid  have  power  to  deftroy  them  all  when 
he  pleafed,  and  who,  being  no  better  than  other  men, 
was  in  fuccellion  likelier,  by  w^nt  and  the  dependence! 
of  a  fcanty  fortune,  to  tie  them  to  hard  fervice,  than 
by  liberal  allowance  of  the  conveniencies  of  life  to  pro- 
mote the  great  defign  of  God,  ''  increafe  and  multiply  :'* 
he  that  doubts  this,  let  him  look  into  the  abfolute  mo- 
narchies of  the  world,  and  fee  whatbecom.es  of  the  con- 
Venienciea  of  life,  and  the  multitudes  of  people. 

§.  42.  But  we  know  God  hath  not  left  one  man  fo  to 
the  mercy  of  another,  that  he  may  ftarve  him  if  he 
pleafe  :  God,  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all,  has  given  no 
one  of  his  children  fuch  a  property  in  his  peculiar  por-^ 
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hon  of  the  things  of  this  world,  but  that  he  has  given 
his  needy  brother  a  right  to  the  furpliifage  of  his  o-cods; 
To  that  it  cannot  juftly  be  denied  him,  when  his  prcf- 
fing  wants  call  for  it :  and  therefore  no  man  could  ever 
have  a  juft  powei*  over  the  life  of  another  by  right  of 
property  in  land  or  pofTefTicns ;  fmce  it  would  always 
be  a  fin,  in  any  man  of  eflate,  to  let  his  brother  peri'fh 
for  want  of  affording  him  relief  out  of  his  plenty.  As 
juflice  gives  every  man  a  title  to  the  product  of  his  ho- 
neft  induftry,  and  the  fair  acquilitions  of  his  anceftors 
defcended  to  him ;  fo  charity  gives  every  man  a  title 
to  fo  much  out  of  another's  plenty  as  will  keen  him 
from  extreme  want,  where  he  has  no  means  fo  fubfift 
btherwife :  and  a  man  can  no  more  juflly  make  ufe  of 
another's  neceility  to  force  him  to  become  his  valTal^ 
by  with-holding  that  relief  God  requires  him  to  afford 
to  the  wants  of  his  brother,  than  he  that  has  more 
ftrength  can  feize  upon  a  weaker,  rnafter  him  to  his 
obedience,  and  with  a  dagger  at  his  throat  offer  him 
death  or  flaVery. 

§.  43.  Should  ^ny  one  make  fo  perverfe  ah  ufe  of 
God's  bleilings  poured  on  him  with  a  liberal  hand; 
Ihould  any  one  be  cruel  and  uncharitable  to  that  extre- 
mity ;  yet  all  this  would  not  prove  that  propriety  in 
land,  even  in  this  cafe,  gave  any  authority  over  the 
perfons  of  men,  but  only  that  compa-fl  might;  fined 
the  authority  of  the  rich  proprietor,  and  the  lubjeclion 
of  the  needy  beggar,  began  not  from  the  poffefiion  of 
the  lord,  but  the  confent  of  the  poor  man,  who  pre- 
ferred being  his  fubjecl  to  ftarving.  And  the  man  he 
thus  fubmits  to,  can  pretend  to  no  more  power  over 
him,  than  he  has  confented  to,  upon  compact.  Upon 
this  ground  a  man's  having  his  frores  filled  in  a  time  of 
fcarcity,  having  money  in  his  pocket,  being  in  ^  veffel 
at  fea,  being  able  to  fwim,  &c.  may  as  well  be  the  foun- 
dation of  rule  and  dominion,  as  being  poffefror  of  all 
the  land  in  the  world  :  any  of  thefc  being  fufhcicnt  to 
enable  me  to  fave  a  man's  life,  who  would  perifli,  if 
fuch  aflilfance  were  denied  him  ;  and  any  thing,  by  this 
rule,  that  may  be  an  occafion  of  working  upon  another's 
ileeeffity  to  fave  his  life,  or  any  thing  dear  to  him,  ac 
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the  rate  of  his  freedom,  may  be  made  a  foundation  of 
fovereignty,  as  well  as  property.  Froui  all  which  it  is 
clear,  that  though  God  fhould  have  given  Adam  pri- 
vate dominion,  yet  that  private  dominion  could  give 
him  no  fovereignty  :  but  we  have  already  fufhciently 
proved,  that  God  gave  him  no  *^'  private  dominion." 


CHAPTER    V. 
Qf  uidam's  title  to  fovereignty  ^  hy  the  fiihjeclion  of  Eve  k 

j.  44.  '^  I  ^  HE  next  place  of  fcripture  we  find  our  au-* 
X     thor  builds   his   monarchy  of  Adam  on,  ia 
Gen.  ill.  26.    ''  And  thy  dcfire  fliall  be  to  thy  hufband, 
*'  and  he  lliall  rule  over  thee.     Here  we  have  (fays  he) 
**  the  orioiinal  errant  of  oovernment,"  from  v>  hence  he 
concludes,  in  the  following  part  of  the  page,  O.  244. 
*'  That  the  fuprcme  power  is  fettled  in  the  fatherhood, 
*'  and  limited  to  one  kind  of  government,  that  is,  to 
*^  monarchy.'*     For  let  his  premifes  be  what  they  will, 
this  is  always  the  concluiion ;  let  rule,  in  any  text,  be 
but  once  named,  and  prefcntly  abfolute  monarchy  is  by 
divine  right  eftablifned.     If  any  one  will  but  carefully 
read  our  author's  own  reafoning  from  thefe  words,  0» 
*144,  and  confider,  among  other  things,  ''  the  line  and 
*'  pofterity  of  Adam,"  as  he  there  brings  them  in,  he 
will  find  fome  difficulty  to  make  fcnfe  of  what  he  fays ; 
but  we  will  allow  this  at  prefent  to  his  peculiar  way 
of  writing,  and  confider  the  force  of  the  text  in  hand. 
The  words  are  the  curfe  of  God  upon  the  woman,  for 
Jiaving  been  the  firft  and  forwardeft  in  the  difobedi^ 
encc;  and  if  we  will  confider  the  occafion  of  what  God 
fays  here  to  our  firft  parents,  that  he  was  denouncing 
judgment,  and  declaring  his  wrath  againil  them  both 
for  their  difobedience,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  this  was 
the  time  wherein  God  was  granting  Adam  prerogatives 
and  privileges,  invefling  him  with  dignity  and  autho- 
rity^ 
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rity,  elevating  him  to  dominion  and  monarchy  :  for 
though,  as  a  helper  in  the  temptatioa.  Eve  was  laid  be- 
low him,  and  fo  he  had  accidentally  a  fuperiority  over 
her,  for  her  greater  puniiliment ;  yet  he  too  had  his  fharc 
in  the  fall,  as  well  as  the  fm,  and  was  laid  lower,  as  may 
be  {^z'ii  in  the  following  verfes :  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine,  that  God,  in  the  fame  breath,  fnould  makq 
him  univerfal  monarch  over  all  mankind,  and  a  day- 
labourer  for  his  life ;  turn  him  out  of  *'  paradife  to  till 
the  ground,"  ver.  23,  and  at  the  fame  time  advance 
him  to  a  throne,  and  ail  the  privileges  and  eafe  of  ab^ 
folute  povver. 

§.  45.  This  was  not  a  time  when  Adam  could  expect 
any  favours,  any  grant  of  privileges,  from  his  offended 
Maker.    If  this  be  ^'  the  original  grant  of  govemmgit," 
as  our  author  tells  us,  and  Adam  was  now  made  mo- 
narch,  whatever  fir  Robert  would  have  him.,  it  is  plain, 
God  made  him^  but  a  very  poor  m.onarch,  fuch  an  one,^ 
as  our  author  him.felf  would  have  counted  it  no  great 
privilege  to  be.     God  fets  him  to  work  for  his  living, 
and  feems  rather  to  give  him  a  fpade  into  his  hand  to. 
fubdue  the  earth,  than  a  fceptre  to  rule  over  its  inhabi-> 
tants.     ''  In  the  fweat  of  thy  face  thou   flialt  eat  thy 
*'  bread,"  fays  God  to  him,  ver.  19.     This  was  una^ 
voidable,  may  it  perhaps  be  anfwered,  becaufe  he  was 
yet  without  fubjecfts,  and  had  no-body  to  v^•ork  for  him ; 
but  afterwards,  living  as  he  did  above  900  years,  he 
might  have  people  enough,  whom  he  might  command 
to  work  for  him  ;  no,  fays  God,  not  only  whilfl  thou 
art  without  other  help,  lave  thy  wife,  but  as  long  as 
thou  livefb,  fhalt  thou  live  by  thy  labour,  ''  In  the  fweat 
''  of  thy  face  fhalt  thou  eat  thy  bread,  till  thou  return 
''  unto  the  ground,  for  out  of  it  wall  thou  taken,  for 
*'  duft  thou  art,  and  unto  duR  fnalt  thou  return,"   ver, 
19.     It  will  perhaps  be  anfwered  again  in  favour  of  our 
author,  that  thefe  words  are  not  fpoken   perfonally  to 
Adam,  but  in  him,  as  their  reprefcntative,  to  all  man-,' 
kind,  this  being  a  curfe  upon  mankind,  becaufe  of  the 
fall. 

§.  46.  God,  I  believe,  f^ocaks  diiTerently  from  men, 
becaule  he  fpeaks  with  more  truth,  move  ccrrainty :  but 
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when  he  vouchfafes  to  fpeak  to  men,  I  do  not  think  he 
fpeaks  differently  from  them,  in  crolling  the  rules  of 
language  in  ufe  amongft  them  :  this  would  not  be  to 
condefcend  to  their  capacities,  when  he  humbles  him- 
felf  to  fpeak  to  them,  but  to  lofe  his  defign  in  fpeaking 
what,  thus  fpoken,   they  could  not  underffand.     And 
yet  thus  muft  >ve  think  of  God,  if  the  interpretations, 
of  fcripture,  neceffary  to  maintain  our  author's  doc- 
trine, muft  he  received  for  good  :  for  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  language,  it  will  be  very  hard   to  underfland 
what  God  fays,  if  what  he  fpeal^s  here,  in  the  lingular 
number,  to  Adam,  mufl:  be  underftood  to  be  fpoken  to 
all  mankind ;  and  what  he  fays  in  the  plural  number. 
Gen.  i.  26  and  28,,  mufl  be  underilood  of  Adam  alone, 
exclufive  of  all  others  ;  and  what  he  fays  to  Noah  and 
his  fons  jointly,    mufl  be  unde::fiood  to  be  meant  ta 
Noah  alone,  Cjen.  ix. 

§.  47.    Farther  it  is  to  be  noted,    that  thefe  words 
here  of  Gtn.  iii.  16.  v/hich  our  author  calls  **  the  ori- 
*^  ginal  grant  of  government,**  were  not  fpoken  to  Adam, 
neither  indeed  v/as   there  any  grant  in  them   made  to. 
Adam,  but  a  punifhment  laid  upon  Eve  :    and  if  we 
will  cake  them  as  they  were  diredted  in  particular  to  her, 
or  in  her,  as  their  reprefentative,  to  all  other  women^ 
they  V.  ill  at  mofl:  concern  the  female  fex  only,  and  im- 
port no  more,  but  that  fubjecflion  they  fliould  ordina- 
rily be  in  to  their  hufbands  :  but  there  is  here  no  more 
law  to  oblige  a  woman  to  fuch  fubjedtion,  if  the  cir- 
cumflances  either  of  her  condition,  or  contradl  with  her 
hiifband,  fhould  exemipt  her  from  it,  than  there  is,  that 
ihe  fhould  bring  forth  iier  children  in  forrow  and  pain, 
if  there  could  be  found  a  remedy  for  it,  which  is  alfo  a 
part  of  the  fame  curfe  upon  her :  for  the  whole  verfe 
ixms  thus,  ^*  Unto  the  woman   he  faid,  I  will  greatly 
^'  m.ultiply  thy  forrow  and   thy  conception ;  in  forrow 
*'  thou  {halt  bring  forth  children,  and  thy  defire   fhall 
•*.  be  to  thy  hul'band,  and  he  fhall  rule  over  thee.*'     It 
would,  J  think,  have  been  a  hard  matter  for  any  body, 
but  our  author,  to  have  found  out  a  grant  of  */  monar-. 
**  chical  government  to  Adam,"  in  thefe  words,  which 
^'cre  neither  fpoken  tc^  nor  of  him  :  neither  will  any 
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■  one,  I  fuppofe,  by  thefe  words,  think  the  weaker  {cx^ 
as  by  a  law,  fo  fubjected  to  the  curfe  contained  in  them, 
that  it  is  their  duty  not  to  endeavour  to  avoid  it.  And 
will  any  one  fay,  that  Eve,  or  any  other  woman,  finned, 
if  llie  were  brought  to  bed  without  thofe  multiplied 
pains  God  threatens  her  here  with  ?  or  that  either  of 
our  queens,  Mary  or  Elizabeth,  had  they  married  any 
of  their  fubjeds,  had  been  by  this  text  put  into  a  po- 
litical fubjection  to  him  ?  or  that  he  Ihould  thereby 
have  had  monarchical  rule  over  her  ?  God,  in  this  text, 
gives  not,  that  I  fee,  any  authority  to  Adam,  over  Eve, 
or  to  men  over  their  wives,  but  only  foretels  what  flioulci 
be  the  woman's  lot ;  hovv  by  his  providence  he  would 
order  it  fo,  that  ihe  fhould  be  fubjed  to  her  huiband, 
as  we  fee  that  generally  the  lav/s  of  m.ankind  and  cuf-. 
toms  of  nations  have  ordered  it  fo  ;  and  there  is.  I  grant, 
a  foundation  in  nature  for  it. 

§.  4S.  Thus  when  God  fays  of  Jacob  and  Efau,  ^'  that 
*^  the  elder  ihould  ferve  the  younger,'*  Gen.  xxv.  23. 
no-body  fuppofes  that  God  hereby  made  Jacob  Efau's. 
fovereign,  but  foretold  what  Ihould  de  fadlo  come  to 
pafs. 

But  if  thefe  words  here  fiooken  to  Eve  m.ufl  needs  be 
underftood  as  a  law  to  bind  her  and  all  other  women  ta 
fubjedlion,  it  can  be  no  other  fubjedlion  than  what  every 
v.'ife  owes  her  hufband;  and  then  if  this  be  the  ''  ori-, 
*'  ginal  grant  of  government  and  the  foundation  of  mo-, 
*'  narchical  power/'  there  will  be  as  many  monarchs  as. 
there  are  hulbands  :  if  therefore  thefe  worda  give  any 
power  to  Adam,  it  can  be  only  a  conjugal  power,  not 
political ;  the  power  that  every  hufoand  hath  t;o-  order 
the  things  of  private  concernment  in  his  family,  as  pro^ 
prietor  of  the  goods  and  land  there,  and  to  have  his  will 
take  place  before  that  of  his  \yife  in  all  things  of  their- 
common  concernment ;  but  not  a  political  power  of 
life  and  death  oyer  her,  much  lefs  over  any  body  elfe. 

§.  4^.  This  I  am  fure  :  if  our  ?.uthor  will  have  this 
text  to  be  a  *^  grant,  the  original  grant  of  government,' *^^ 
political  government,  he  ought  to  have  proved  it  by 
fome  better  arguments  than  by  barely  faying,  that  *'  thy 
'^•-  4efirc  iliajl  b.e  uu,to  thy  huiband/*  wa,s.a,law:  whereby 
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Eve,  and  ''  all  that  iliould  come  of  her,"  were  fub^ 
jeded  to  the  abfolute  monarchical  power  of  Adam  and 
his  heirs.  ''  Thy  defire  fhall  be  to  thy  hufband/'  is 
too  doubtful  an  exprcflion,  of  whofe  fignification  in- 
terpreters are  not  agreed,  to  build  fo  confidently  on, 
and  in  a  matter  of  fuch  moment,  and  fo  great  and  ge- 
neral concernment  :  but  our  author,  according  to  his 
way  of  writing,  having  once  named  the  text,  concludes 
prefently,  without  any  more  ado,  that  the  meaning  is 
as  he  would  have  it.  Let  the  words  rule  and  fuhjedt  be 
but  found  in  the  text  or  margin,  and  it  immediately 
lignifies  the  duty  of  a  fubjcdl  to  his  prmce  ;  the  relation 
is  changed,  and  though  God  fays  hufband,  fir  Robert 
will  have  it  kiwg ;  Adam  has  prefently  abfolute  monar- 
chical power  over  Eve,  and  not  only  over  Eve,  but 
♦^  all  that  ftiould  come  of  her,"  though  the  fcripture 
.fays  not  a  word  of  it,  nor  our  author  a  word  to  prove 
it.  But  Adam  muft  for  ail  that  be  an  abfolute  monarch, 
and  fo  down  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  And  here  I 
leave  my  reader  to  confider,  whether  my  bare  faying, 
without  offering  any  reafons  to  evince  it,  that  this  text 
gave  not  Adam  that  abfolute  m.onarchical  power,  our 
author  fuppofcs,  be  not  as  fufhcient  to  deflroy  that 
power,  as  his  bare  aifertion  is  to  eftablifn  it,  fmce 
the  text  mentions  neither  prince  nor  people,  fpeaks  no- 
thing of  abfolute  or  monarchical  power,  hut  the  fub- 
iedion  of  Eve  to  Adam,  a  wife  to  her  hufoand.  And 
he  that  would  trace  our  author  io  all  through,  would 
make  a  fhiort  and  fufhcicnt  anfv.er  to  the  greateft  part 
of  the  grounds  he  proceeds  on,  and  abundantly  confute 
them  by  barely  denying  ;  it  being  a  fuiricient  anfvver  to 
aflertions  without  proof,  to  deny  them  without  giving 
a  reafon.  And  therefore  fhould  1  have  faid  nothing, 
bur  barely  denied,  that  by  this  text  *'  the  fupreme  power 
**  Wcis  fettled  and  founded  by  God  himfclf,  in  the  fa- 
'-  thcihood,  limited  to  monarchy,  and  that  to  Adam's 
•'  perfon  and  heirs,"  all  which  our  author  notably  con- 
cludes from  thefc  \vords,  as  may  be  ^ccw  in  the  fame 
page,  O.  244.  it  had  been  a  fufficient  anfwer.-  fliould 
I  have  dcfircd  any  fober  ir.an  only  to  have  read  the  text, 
^nd  conudercd  to  whom,  and  on  what  occaiion  it  was 
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fpoken/he  would  no  doubt  have  wondered  how  our 
author  found  out  monarchical  abfolute  power  in  it,  had 
he  not  had  an  exceeding  good  faculty  to  find  it  himfclf, 
where  he  could  not  fliow  it  others.  And  thus  we  have 
examined  the  two  places  of  fcripture,  all  that  I  remem- 
ber our  author  brings  to  prove  Adam's  fovcrcignty,  that 
fupremacy,  which  he  fays,  *'  it  was  God's  ordinance 
*'  fhould  be  unlimited  in  Adam,  and  as  large  as  all  the 
*'  adls  of  his  will,"  O.  254.  viz.  Gen.  i.  28.  and  Gen. 
iii.  16.  one  whereof  fignifies  only  the  fubjedlion  of  the 
inferior  ranks  of  creatures  to  mankind,  and  the  other 
the  fubjeclion  that  is  due  from  a  wife  to  her  hulband ; 
both  far  enough  from  that  which  fubjecfts  owe  the  go- 
vernors of  political  focieties. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Of  Adam's  title  to  fovereignty  hy  fatherhood. 

$.  50.  "T^HERE  is  one  thing  more,  and  then  I  think 
A  I  have  given  you  all  that  our  author  brings 
for  proof  of  Adam's  fovereignty,  and  that  is  a  fuppofition 
of  a  natural  right  of  dominion  over  his  children,  by  being 
their  father  :  and  this  title  of  fatherhood  he  is  fo  pleafed 
with,  that  you  will  find  it  brought  in  ahr.ofl:  in  every 
page  ;  particularly  he  fays,  ''  not  only  Adam,  but  the 
^'  fucceeding  patriarchs  had  by  right  of  fatherhood, 
*'  royal  authority  over  their  children,"  p.  12.  And  in 
the  fame  page,  *'  this  fubjedtion  of  children  being  the 
*^  fountain  of  all  regal  authority,"  &c.  This  being, 
as  one  would  think  by  his  fo  frequent  mentionin.::  it, 
the  main  bafis  of  all  his  frame,  we  may  well  expedt  clear 
and  evident  reafon  for  it,  iince  he  lays  it  down  as  a  po- 
rtion necefTary  to  his  purpofe,  that  ^'  every  man  that 
''  is  born  is  fo  far  from  being  free,  that  by  his  Nzry 
*'  birth  he  becomes  a  fubjedl  of  him  that  begets  him," 
Q,  156.     So  that  Adam  being  the  only  man  created, 
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and  all  ever  fmce  being  begotten,  no-body  has  been  bom 
free.  If  we  ail:  how  Adam  comes  by  this  power  over 
his  children,  he  tells  us  here  it  is  by  begetting  them  : 
^nd  fo  again,  O.  223.  ''  This  natural  dominion  of  Adam^^ 
*'  fays  he,  may  be  proved  out  of  Grotius  himXelf,  who 
"  teacheth,  that  gcneratione  jus  acquiritur  parentibus, 
**  in  liberos.'*  And  indeed  the  acl  of  begetting  being 
that  which  makes  a  mian  a  father,  his  right  of  a  father 
over  his  children  can  naturally  arife  from  nothing  elfe. 

§.  51.  Grotius  tells  us  not  here  how  far  this  *^  jus  in 
**  liberos/*  this  power  of  parents  over  their  children 
extends  ;  but  our  author,  always  very  clear  in  the  point, 
aiTures  us  it  is  fupreme  pov.  er,  and  like  that  of  abfolute 
monarchs  over  their  flaves,  abfolute  pov.xr  of  life  and 
^deatli.  He  that  iliould  demand  of  him,  how,  or  for 
what  reafon  it  is,  that  begetting  a  child  gives  the  father 
fuch  an  abfolute  power  over  hirn,  will  find  him  anfwelr 
nothing :  wc  are  to  take  his  word  for  this,  as  well  aa 
feveral  other  things,  and  by  that  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  conflitutions  of  government  muft  Hand  or  fall.  Had 
he  been  an  abfolute  monarch,  this  way  of  talking  might 
have  fuited  well  enough  ;  *^  pro  ratione  voluntas," 
mio-ht  have  been  of  force  in  his  mouth  ;  but  in  the  way 
of  proof  or  argument  is  very  unbecoming,  and  will 
little  advantage  his  plea  for  abfolute  monarchy.  Sir- 
Robert  has  too  much  leifened  a  fubjeifl's  authority  tOi 
leave  himfelf  the  hopes  of  eftabliiliing  any  thing  by  hi& 
bare  faying  it ;  one  ilave's  opinion  without  proof,  is  not 
of  weight  enough  to  difpofe  of  the  liberty  and  fortunes. 
of  all  mankind.  If  all  men  are  not,  as  I  think  they 
are,  naturally  equal,  I  am*  fure  all  flaves  are  ;  and  then 
I  may  without  prefumption  oppofe  my  fmgle  opinion 
to  his ;  ^n6.  be  confident  that  my  faying,  *'  that  beget- 
"  ting  of  children  makes  them  not  (laves  to  their  fa- 
*'  thers,"  as  certainly  fets  all  mankind  free,  as  his  af- 
firming the  contrary  makes  them  all  flaves.  But  that 
this  pofition,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  their  doc- 
trine, who  would  have  monarchy  to  be  *' jure  divino," 
may  have  all  fair  play,  let  us  hear  what  reafons  other:^ 
o-Tve-for  it,  flnce  our  author  offers  none. 
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f.  52:  The  argument,  I  have  heard  others  make  ufc 
of,  to  prove  that  fathers,  by  begetting  them,  come  by 
an  abfolute  power  over  their  children,  is  this  ;  that 
♦*■  fathers  have  a  power  over  the  lives  of  their  children, 
*'  becaufe  they  give  them  life  and  being,'*  which  is  the 
only  proof  it  is  capable  of:  fince  there  can  be  no  rea- 
fon,  why  naturally  one  man  fhould  have  any  claim  or 
pretence  of  right  over  that  in  another,  which  was  never 
his,  which  he  befbowed  not,  but  was  received  from  the 
bounty  of  another,  i.  I  anfv/er,  that  every  one  who 
gives  another  any  thing,  has  not  always  thereby  a  right 
to  take  it  away  again.  But,  2.  They  who  fay  the  fa- 
ther gives  life  to  children,  are  fo  dazzled  v/ith  the 
thoughts  of  monarchy,  that  they  do  not,  as  they  ought, 
rem.ember  God,  who  is  *'  the  author  and  giver  of  life  : 
'^  it  is  in  him  alone  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  be- 
'*  ing."  How  can  he  be  thought  to  give  life  to  ano- 
ther, that  knows  not  wherein  his  own  life  confifbs  ? 
Philofophers  are  at  a  lofs  about  it  after  their  mod  dili- 
gent inquiries ;  and  anatomifts,  after  their  whole  lives 
and  ftudies  fpent  in  dilTediions,  and  diligent  examining 
the  bodies  of  men,  confefs  their  ignorance  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  and  ufe  of  many  parts  of  man's  body,  and  in  that 
operation  Vvherein  life  coniifts  in  the  whole.  And  doth 
the  rude  ploughmian,  or  the  more  ignorant  voluptuary, 
frame  or  fafhion  fuch  an  admirable  engine  as  this  is, 
and  then  put  life  and  fenfe  into  it  ?  Can  any  man  fay, 
he  formed  the  parts  that  are  neceilary  to  the  life  of  his 
child  ?  or  can  he  fuppofe  himfelf  to  give  the  life,  and 
yet  not  know  what  fubjcd:  is  fit  to  receive  it,  nor  what 
actions  or  organs  are  neceflary  for  its  reception  or  pre- 
fervation  ? 

§.53.  To  give  life  to  that  which  has  yet  no  being> 
is  to  frame  and  make  a  living  creature,  fafliion  the  parts, 
and  mould  and  fuit  them  to  their  ufes  ;  and  having 
proportioned  and  fitted  them  together,  to  put  into  them 
a  living  fouL  He  that  could  do  this,  might  indeed 
have  fome  pretence  to  deftroy  his  own  workmanfhip. 
But  is  there  any  one  fo  bold,  that  dares  thus  far  arro- 
gate to  himfelf  the  incomprehenfible  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty ?  Who  alone  did  at  firil,  and  continues  IHU  to 
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make  a  living  foul,  be  alone  can  breathe  in  the  breath 
ef  life.  If  any  one  thinks  hirnfelf  an  artift  at  this,  \zt 
him  number  up  the  parts  of  his  child's  body  which  he 
hath  made,  tell  me  their  ufes  and  operations,  and  when 
the  livmg  and  rational  foul  began  to  inhabit  this  cu- 
rious Itruclure,  when  fenfe  began,  and  how  this  engine, 
which  he  has  fram^ed,  thinks  and  reafons  :  if  he  miadc 
it,  let  him,  when  it  is  out  of  order,  mend  it,  at  leafl: 
tell  wherein  the  defeds  lie.  "  Shall  he  that  made  the 
**■  eye  not  fee?'*  fays  the  Pfalmift,  Pfalm  xciv.  9.  See 
thefe  men's  vanities ;  the  flrudture  of  that  one  part  is 
futhcient  to  convince  us  of  an  all-wife  Contriver,  and 
he  has  fo  viiible  a  claim  to  us  as  his  workmanfhip,  that 
one  of  the  ordinary  appeilations  of  God  in  fcripture 
is,  "God  our  m.aker,"  and  "  the  Lord  our  maker." 
And  therefore  though  our  author,  for  the  magnifying 
his  fatherhood,  be  pleafed  to  fay,  O.  159.  "  That  even 
**  the  powder  which  God  himfelf  exercifeth  over  mian- 
"  kind  is  by  right  of  fatherhood,"  yet  this  fatherhood 
is  fuch  an  one  as  utterly  excludes  all  pretence  of  title 
in  earthly  parents ;  for  he  is  king,  becaufe  he  is  indeed 
maker  of  us  all,  which  no  parents  can  pretend  to  be 
of  their  children. 

§.  54.  But  had  men  flvill  and  power  to  make  their 
children,  it  is  not  fo  flight  a  piece  of  workmanihip, 
that  it  can  be  imagined  they  could  make  them  without 
defignino,  it.  What  father  of  a  thoufand,  when  he  be- 
gets a  child,  thinks  farther  than  the  fatisfy^ing  his  pre^ 
fent  appetite?  God  in  his  infinite  wifdom  has  put  frrong 
clefires  of  copulation  into  the  conltitution  of  men, 
thereby  to  continue  the  race  of  mankind,  which  he 
doth  mofc  commionly  without  the  intention,  and  often 
againft  the  confent  and  will  of  the  begetter.  And  in- 
deed thofe  who  delire  and  defign  children,  are  but  the 
occafions  of  their  being,  and,  when  they^  'd.t{\^\\  and 
with  to  beget  them,  do  little  more  towards  their  mak- 
ing, than  Deucalion  and  his  wife  in  the  fable  did  to- 
•wards  the  making  of  mankind,  h^^  throwing  pebbles, 
over  their  heads. 

§.  55.  But  grant  that  the  parents  m.ade  their  children, 
gave  them  life. and  being,  and  that  hence  there  followed 
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an  abfolutc  pav/cr.  This  would  give  the  father  but  a 
joint  dominion  with  the  mother  over  them  :  for  no-body 
can  deny  but  that  the  Vvoman  hath  an  equal  fliare,  if 
not  the  greater,  as  nouriHiing  the  child  a  long  time  m 
her  own  body  out  of  her  own  fubfiance  :  there  it  is  fa- 
fliioned,  and  from  her  it  receives  the  materials  and  prin- 
ciples of  its  conditution:  and  it  is  fo  hard  to  imagine 
the  rational  foul  iliould  prefently  inhabit  the  yet  un- 
formed embryo,  as  foon  as  the  father  has  done  his  part 
in  the  adl  of  generation,  that  if  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
derive  any  thing  from  the  parents,  it  muft  certainly  owe 
moft-  to  the  mother.  But  be  that  as  it  wall,  the  mother 
cannot  be  denied  an  equal  ihare  in  begetting  of  the  child^ 
and  fo  the  abfolute  authority  of  the  father  will  not  arife 
from  hence.  Our  author  indeed  is  of  another  mind; 
for  he  fays,  *^  we  know  that  God  at  the  creation  gave 
*^  the  fovereigntv  to  the  m.an  over  the  woman,  as  being 
^^  the  nobler  and  principal  agent  in  generation,"  O.  172. 
I  remember  not  this  in  my  bible ;  and  when  the  place 
is  brought  where  God  at  the  creation  gave  the  fove- 
reignty  to  man  over  the  woman,  and  that  for  this  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  ''  he  is  the  nobler  and  principal  agent  in 
*'  generation,'*  it  will  be  time  enough  to  confider,  and 
anfwer  it.  But  it  is  no  new  thing  for  our  author  to  tell 
us  his  own  fancies  for  certain  and  divine  truths,  though 
there  be  often  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  his  and 
divine  revelations ;  for  God  in  the  fcripture  fays,  *^  his 
*'  father  and  his  mother  that  begot  him.*' 

§.  56.  They  who  allege  the  pracliice  of  m.ankind, 
for  expofing  or  felling  their  children,  as  a  proof  of  their 
power  over  them,  are  with  fir  Robert  happy  arguers ; 
and  cannot  but  recommend  their  opinion,  by  founding 
it  on  the  moft  ftiameful  adlion,  and  moft  unnatural 
murder,  human  nature  is  capable  of.  The  dens  of  lions 
and  nurferies  of  wolves  know  no  fuch  cruelty  as  this : 
thefe  favage  inhabitants  of  the  defert  obey  God  and  na- 
ture in  being  tender  and  careful  of  their  offspring : 
they  will  hunt,  watch,  fight,  and  almoft  ftarve  for  the 
prefervation  of  their  young ;  never  part  with  them  ; 
never  forfake  them,  till  they  are  able  to  fnift  for  them- 
felvcs.     And  is  it  the  privilege  of  man  alone  to  ad  more 
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contrary  to  nature  than  the  wild  and  moft  untamed  par^ 
of  the  creation  ?  doth  God  forbid  us  under  the  fevered 
penalty,  thatof  death,  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  man^ 
a  flranger,  and  upon  provocation  ?  and  does  he  permit 
Us  to  dcdroy  thofe  he  has  given  us  the  charge  and  care 
of;  and  by  the  didtatcs  of  nature  and  reafon,  as  well  as 
his  revealed  command,  requires  us  to  preferve  ?  He  has 
in  all  the  parts  of  creation  taken  a  peculiar  care  to 
propagate  and  continue  the  feveral  fpecies  of  creatures, 
and  makes  the  individuals  ad:  fo  ftrongly  to  this  end, 
that  they  fometimes  negle6l  their  own  private  good  for 
kty  and  feem  to  forget  that  general  rule,  which  nature 
teaches  all  things,  of  felf-prefervation  ;  and  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  young,  as  the  ftrongeft  principle  ill 
them,  over-rules  the  conftitution  of  their  particular  na- 
tures. Thus  we  fee,  when  their  young  ftand  in  need 
of  it,  the  timorous  become  valiant,  the  fierce  and  favage 
kind,  and  the  ravenous  tender  and  liberal. 

§.  57.  But  if  the  example  of  what  hath  been  done, 
be  xhc  rule  of  what  ought  to  be,  hiftory  would  have  fur- 
jiiflied  our  author  with  inftances  of  this  abfolute  fatherly 
power  in  its  height  and  perfedlion,  and  he  might  have. 
Jliowed  us  in  Peru  people  that  begot  children  on  pur- 
pofe  to  fatten  and  eat  them.  The  (lory  is  fo  remark- 
able, that  I  cannot  but  fet  it  down  in  the  author's 
words  J  "  In  fome  provinces,  fays  he,  they  vv^re  fo  li~ 
**  quofifh  after  man's  flefh,  that  they  would  not  have 
*'  the  patience  to  fiay  till  the  breath  was  out  of  the 
*'  body,  but  would  fuck  the  blood  as  it  ran  from  the 
*^  wounds'of  the  dying  man  ;  they  had  public  fhambles 
*^  of  man's  flefh,  and  their  madnefs  herein  was  to  that 
'^  degree,  that  they  fpared  not  their  dv/n  children, 
^^  which  they  had  begot  on  Grangers  taken  in  war :  for 
*'  they  made  their  captives  their  miftreflcs,  and  choicely 
"  nouriflried  the  children  they  had  by  them,  till  about 
*^  thirteen  years  old  they  butchered  and  eat  them  ; 
*^  and  they  ferved  the  mothers  after  the  fame  fafnion, 
*'  when  they  grew  paft  child-bearing,  and  ceafed  to 
^'  bring  them  any  more  roafters.'^  Garcilalib  de  la  Vega 
Hid-,  dea  Yncas  de  Peru^  1.  i,  c.  I2» 
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.  ^.58.  Thus  far  can  the  bufy  mind  of  man  carry  hira 
to  a  brutality  below  the  level  of  beafts,  when  he  quits 
his  rcafon,  which  places  him  almoil  equal  to  angels. 
Nor  can  it  be  othcrwife  in  a  creature,  whofe  thoughts 
are  more  than  the  fandc,  and  wider  than  the  ocean, 
\vhere  fancy  and^palTion  m.ull  needs  run  him  into  flrange 
courfes,  if  reafon,  which  is  his  only  (lar  and  compafs, 
be  not  that  he  fleers  by.  The  imagination  is  always 
reliefs,  and  fuggefls  variety  of  thoughts,  and  the  will, 
reafon  being  laid  afide,  is  readv  for  every  extravagant 
projecl;  and  in  this  flate,  he  that  goes  farthefr  out  of 
the  way,  is  thought  fitted  to  lead,  and  is  fjre  of  moll 
followers  :  and  when  fafhion  hath  once  eftablifhed  what 
folly  or  craft  began,  cuftom  makes  it  facred,  and  ic 
will  be  thought  impudence,  or  madncfs,  to  contradidl  or 
queftion  it.  He  that  will  impartially  furvey  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  w^ill  find  fo  much  of  their  religions, 
governments  and  manners,  brought  in  and  continued 
amongft  them  by  thefe  means,  that  he  will  have  buG 
little  reverence  for  the  pradlices  which  are  in  ufe  and 
credit  amonglL  men ;  and  will  have  reafon  to  think, 
that  the  woods  and  foreits,  where  the  irrational  untaught 
inhabitants  keep  right  by  following  nature,  are  fitter  to 
give  us  rules,  than  cities  and  palaces,  where  thofe  that 
call  themfelves  civil  and  rational,  go  out  of  their  w^ay, 
by  the  Authority  of  example*  If  precedents  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  eftablilli  a  rule  in  this  cafe,  our  author  might 
have  found  in  holy  writ  children  facrificed  by  their  pa- 
rents, and  this  amongfi  the  people  of  God  themfelves : 
the  Pfalmiil  tells  us,  Pfalm  cvi.  38.  ''  They  fhed  in- 
*^  nocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  fons  and  of 
'*  their  daughters,  whom  they  facrificed  unto  the  idols 
"  of  Canaan."  But  God  judged  not  of  this  by  our 
author's  rule,  nor  allowed  of  the  authority  of  practice 
againd:  his  righteous  law  ;  but,  as  it  follows  there,  '^  the 
"'  land  w^as  polluted  with  blood;  therefore  was  thC' 
^'  wrath  of  the  Lord  kindled  againft  his  people,  info- 
*'  much  that  he  abhorred  his  own  inheritance."  The 
killing  of  their  children,  though  it  were  faihionable^' 
Was  charged  on  them  as  innocent  blood,  and  fo  had  in 
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the  account  of  God  the  guilt  of  murder,  as  the  offer- 
ing them  to  idols  had  the  guilt  of  idolatry. 

§.  59.  Be  it  then,  as  fir  Robert  fays,  that  anciently 
it  was  ufual  for  men  "  to  fell  and  caitrate  their  chil- 
*^  dren/*  O.  155.  Let  it  be,  that  they  expofed  them  ; 
add  to  it,  if  you  pleafe,  for  this  is  ftill  greater  power, 
that  they  begat  them  for  their  tables,  to  fat  and  eat 
them :  if  this  proves  a  right  to  do  fo,  we  may,  by  the 
fame  argument,  juftify  adultery,  incefr,  and  fodomy, 
for  there  are  examples  of  thefe  too,  both  ancient  and 
modern  ;  fins,  which  I  fuppofe  have  their  principal  ag- 
gravation from  this,  that  they  crofs  the  m.ain  intention 
of  nature,  which  willeth  the  increafe  of  mankind,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  in  the  higher!:  perfeclicn, 
and  the  diftindion  of  families,  with  the  fecurity  of  the 
marriage-bed,  as  neceiTary  thereunto. 

§.  Go.  In  confirmation  of  this  natural  authority  of 
the  father,  our  author  brings  a  lame  proof  from  the 
pofitive  command  of  God  in  fcripture :  his  words  are, 
*'  To  confirm  the  natural  right  of  regal  power,  we 
*^  find  in  the  decalogue,  that  the  law  which  enjoins  obe- 
*^  dience  to  kings,  is  delivered  in  the  terms.  Honour 
"  thy  father,  p.  23.  Whereas  many  confefs,  that  go- 
*'  vernment  only  in  the  abfi:rad:,  is  the  ordinance  of 
*'  God,  they  are  not  able  to  prove  any  fuch  ordinance 
*'  in  the  fcripture,  but  only  in  the  fatherly  power ;  and 
**  therefore  we  find  the  commandment,  that  enjoins 
^'  obedience  to  fuperiours,  given  in  the  terms,  Honour 
^^  thy  father ;  fo  that  not  only  the  povvcr  and  right  of 
'*  government,  but  the  form  of  the  power  governing, 
"  and  the  perfon  having  the  pov/er,  are  all  the  ordi- 
*'  nances  of  God.  The  firfi:  father  had  not  only  fi.mply 
"  power,  but  power  monarchical,  as  he  was  father  im- 
*^  mediately  from  God,"  O.  254.  To  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  the  fame  law  is  cited  by  our  author  in  feveral 
other  places,  and  jufi:  after  the  fame  fafhion ;  that  is,  > 
'^  and  mother,"  as  apocryphal  words,  are  always  left' 
out ;  a  great  argument  of  cur  author's  ingenuity,  and 
the  goodncfs  of  his  caufe,  Vvhich  required  in  its  de- 
fender zeal  to  a  degree  of  warmth,  able  to  warp  the  fa- 
cred  rule  of  the  Vvord  of  God,  to  make  it  comply  v;ith 
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his  prcfent  occafion ;  a  way  of  proceeding  not  unufual 
to  thofe  who  embrace  not  truths  becaufe  reafon  and  re- 
velation offer  them,  but  efpoufe  tenets  and  parties  for 
ends  different  from  truth,  and  then  refolve  at  any  rate 
to  defend  them ;  and  fo  do  with  the  words  and  fenfe  of 
authors,  they  would  fit  to  their  purpofe,  juft  as  Pro- 
cruftcs  did  with  his  guefts,  lop  or  ftretch  them,  as  may 
beft  fit  them  to  the  lize  of  their  notions :  and  they  al- 
ways prove  like  thofe  fo  ferved,  deformed,  lame,  and 
ufelefs. 

§.  61.  For  had  our  author  fet  down  this  command 
without  garbling,  as  God  gave  it,  and  joined  mother 
to  father,  every  reader  would  have  {ttn^  that  it  had  made 
diredly  againft  him  ;  and  that  it  was  fo  far  from  efta- 
bli filing  the  ''  monarchical  power  of  the  father,'*  that 
it  fet  up  the  mother  equal  wdth  him,  and  enjoined  no- 
thing but  was  due  in  common  to  both  father  and  mo- 
ther:  for  that  is  the  conftant  tenour  of  the  fcripture> 
*^  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  Exod.  xx.  He 
*^  that  fmiteth  his  father  or  mother,  fiiall  furely  be  put 
^'  to  death,  xxi.  15.  He  that  curfeth  his  father  or  mo- 
^'^  ther,  ihall  furely  be  put  to  death,  ver.  17.  repeated 
*'  Lev.  XX.  9.  and  by  our  Saviour,  Matt.  xv.  4.  Ye 
*'  fhall  fear  every  man  his  mother  and  his  father.  Lev. 
'^  xix.  3.  If  any  man  have  a  rebellious  fon,  which  will 
*'  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father  or  the  voice  of  his 
'^  mother ;  then  fhall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold 
''  on  him,  and  fay.  This  our  fon  is  ftubbcwrn  and  rebel- 
*\  lious,  he  will  not  obey  our  voice,  Deut.  xxi.  18,  19, 
"  20,  21.  Curfed  be  he  that  fetteth  light  by  his  father 
"  or  his  mother,  xxvii.  16.  My  fon,  hear  the  inftruc- 
"  tions  of  thy  father,  and  forfake  not  the  law  of  thy 
'^  mother,"  are  the  v/ords  of  Solomon,  a  king  who  w^as 
not  ignorant  of  what  belonged  to  him  as  a  father  or  a 
king  ;  and  yet  he  joins  father  and  mother  together,  in 
all  the  inlh'uccions  he  gives  children  quite  through  his 
book  of  Proverbs.  *'  Woe  unto  j-iim,  that  faith  unto 
^'  his  father.  What  begetteif  thou,  or  x.o  the  woman, 
**  What  haft  thou  brought  forth  ?  Ifa.  xlv.  10.  Ln  thee 
''  have  they  fet  light  by  father  and  mother,  Ezek.  xxii. 
*'  7.     And  it  iliall  come  to  pais,  that   when  any  liiall 
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^^  yet  prophefv,   then  his  father  and  his  mother  that 
^*^  begat  him,  iliall  fay  unto  him.  Thou  fhalt  not  live, 
'*  and  his  father  and  his  mother  that  beg-at  him,  iliall 
^'  thruft  him  through   when  he  prophefieth."    Zech. 
xiii.  3-     Here  not  the  father  only,  but  the  father  and 
mother  jointly,  had  power  in  this  cafe  of  life  and  death. 
Thus  ran  the  law  of  the  Old  Teflament,  and  in  the  New 
they  are  iikewife  joined,  in  the  obedience  of  their  chil- 
dren, Eph.  vi,  I.     The  rule  is,  "  Children,  obey  your 
*'  parents';**  and  I  do  not  remember,  that  I  any  where 
read,  *' Children,  obey  your  father,'*  and  no  more  :  the 
fcripture  joins   mother  too  in  that  homage,    which  is 
due  from  children  ;  and  had  there  been  any  text,  where 
the  honour  or  obedience  of  children  had  been  directed 
to  the  father  alone,  it  is  not  likely  that  our  author,  who 
pretends  to  build  all  upon  fcripture,  would  have  omit- 
ted it :  nay,  the  fcripture  makes  the  authority  of  father 
and  m.other,  in   refpec^t  of  thofe  they  have  begot,   fo 
equal,  that  in  fome  places  it  negleds  even  the  priority 
of  order,  which  is  thought  due  to  the  father,  and  the 
mother  is  put  firft,  as  Lev.  xix.   3.       From  which  fo 
conftantly  joining  father  and    mother  together,    as  is 
found  quite  through  fcripture,   wt  may  conclude  that 
the  honour  they  have  a  title  to  from  their  children,  is 
one  common  right  belonging  fo  equally  to  them  both, 
that  neither  can  claim  it  wholly,  neither  can  be  ex- 
cluded. 

§.62.  One  would  wonder  then  how^  our  author  infers 
from  the  5rh  commandment,  that  all  ''  power  was  ori- 
'*  ginally  in  the  father  ;"  how  he  finds  ''  monarchical. 
'^  pov/er  of  government  fettled  and  fixed  by  the  com- 
*'  mandment.  Honour  thy  father  and  tYij  mother."  If 
all  the  honour  due  by  the  commandment,  be  it  what  it 
will,  be  the  only  right  of  the  father,  becaufe  he,  as 
our  author  favs,  '^  has  the  fovereiPT.tv  over  the  v/oman, 
''  as  being  the  nobler  and  principal  agent  in  genera- 
''  tion,"  why  did  God  afterv/ards  all  along  join  the 
,  mother  with  him,  to  fhare  in  his  honour?  can  the  fa- 
ther, by  this  fovereignry  of  his,  difcharge  the  child  from 
paying  this  honour  to  his  mother  ?  The  fcripture  gave 
no  fuch  liccx^ce  to  the  Jc^vs,  and  yet  there  were  often 
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breaches  wide  enough  betwixt  hufband  and  wife,  even 
to  divorce  and "  reparation  :  and,  I  think,  no-body  will 
fay  a  thild  may  with-hold  honour  from  his  mother,  or, 
as  the  fcripturc  terms  it.  Jet  light  by  her,  though  his 
father  fliould  command  him  to  do  (o  ;  no  more  than  the 
mother  could  difpenfe  with  him  for  negleding  to  ho- 
nour his  father  :  whereby  it  is  plain,  that  this  command 
of  God  gives  the  father  no  fovereignty,  no  fupremacy. 

§.  6^'  I  agree  with  our  author  that  the  title  to  this 
honour  is  veiled  in  the  parents  by  nature,  and  is  a  right 
which  accrues  to  them  by  their  having  begotten  their 
children,  and  God  by  many  poiitive  declarations  has 
confirmicd  it  to  them  :  I  alfo  allow  our  author's  rule, 
''  that  in  grants  and  gifts,  that  have  their  original  from 
''  God  and  nature,  as  the  power  of  the  father,"  (let 
me  add  ''  and  mother,"  for  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether let  no  man  put  afundcr)  ''  no  inferior  power  of 
**  men  can  lim.it,  nor  maake  any  law  of  prelcription 
*'  againft  them,"  O.  158,  fo  that  the  mother  having, 
by  this  law  of  God,  a  right  to  honour  from  her  chil- 
dren, which  is  not  fabject  to  the  will  of  her  hufband, 
we  fee  this  *'  abfolute  monarchical  power  of  the  fa- 
"  ther"  can  neither  be  founded  on  it,  nor  confiil  v/ith 
it ;  and  he  has  a  power  very  far  from  monarchical,  very 
far  from,  that  abfolutenefs  our  author  contends  for,  when 
another  has  over  his  fubjeds  the  fame  power  he  hath, 
and  by  the  famxe  title :  and  therefore  he  cannot  forbear 
faying  himfelf  that  ''  he  cannot  fee  how  any  man's 
^*  children  can  be  free  from  fubjeclion  to  their  parents/* 
p.  12,  which,  in  common  fpeech,  I  think,  fignifies 
mother  as  well  as  father,  or  if  parents  here  fignifies 
only  father,  it  is  the  iirH:  time  I  ever  yet  knew  it  to  do 
fo,  and  by  fuch  an  uie  of  words  one  may  fay  any  thing. 

§.  64.  By  our  author's  dofhine,  the  father  having 
abfolute  jurifdidtion  over  his  children,  has  alfo  the  fame 
over  their  ijfue  ;  and  the  confequence  is  good,  were  it 
true,  that  the  f^ither  had  fuch  a  power :  and  yet  I  afk 
our  author  whether  the  grandfather,  by  his  fovereignty, 
could  dilcharge  the  grandchild  from  paying  to  his  fa- 
ther the  honour  due  to  him  by  the  c^i\\  coirirnandm.enr. 
If  the  gnindfither  hath,  by  ''  right  of  fatherhood,"  fole 
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fovereign  power  in  him,  and  that  obedience  which  is 
due  to  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  be  commanded  in  thefe 
words,  *'  Honour  thy  father,'*  it  is  certain  the  grand- 
father might  difpenfe  with  the  grandfon's  honouring  his 
father,  which  fmce  it  is  evident  in  common  fenfe  he 
cannot,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  ''  honour  thy  fa~ 
'•^  ther  and  mother"  cannot  mean  an  abfolute  fubjec- 
tion  to  a  fovereign  power,  but  fomething  elfe.  The 
right  therefore  which  parents  have  by  nature,  and  which 
is  confirmed  to  them  by  the  5th  commandment,  can- 
not be  that  political  dominion  which  our  author  would 
derive  from  it :  for  that  being  in  every  civil  fociety  fu- 
preme fomewhere,  can  difcharge  any  fubjecl  from  any 
political  obedience  to  any  one  of  his  fellow  fubjeds. 
But  what  law  of  the  magillrate  can  give  a  child  liberty 
not  to  ''  honour  his  father  and  mother?"  It  is  an  eter- 
nal law,  annexed  purely  to  the  relation  of  parents  and 
children,  and  fo  contains  nothing  of  the  magiftrate^s 
power  in  it,  nor  is  fubjeded  to  it. 

§.65.  Our  author  fays,  "  God  hath  given  to  a  father 
*^  a  right  or  liberty  to  alien  his  power  over  his  chil- 
"  dren  to  any  other,"  O.  155.  I  doubt  whether  he 
can  alien  wholly  the  right  of  honour  that  is  due  from 
them  :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  this  I  am  fure,  he  cannot 
alien  and  retain  the  fame  power.  If  therefore  the  ma- 
giflrate's  fovercignty  be,  as  our  author  would  have  it, 
"  nothing  but  the  authority  of  a  fupreme  father,"  p. 
23,  it  is  unavoidable,  that  if  the  magiftrate  hath  all 
this  paternal  right,  as  he  mufl:  have  if  fatherhood  be  the 
fountain  of  all  authority  ;  then  the  fubjecls,  though  fa- 
thers, can  have  no  power  over  their  children,  no  right 
to  honour  from  them  :  for  it  cannot  be  all  in  another's 
hands,  and  a  part  remain  with  the  parents.  So  that, 
according  to  our  author's  own  dodlrine,  ''  Honour  thy 
*'  father  and  mother"  cannot  pofiibly  be  underftood  of 
political  fubjection  and  obedience  :  lince  the  laws  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Tcfiamcnt,  that  commanded  chil- 
dren to  ''  honour  and  obey  their  parents,"  were  given 
to  fuch,  V. hole  f^ithers  were  under  civil  government, 
and  fellow-fubjccls  with  them  in  political  focictics  ;  and 
to  liave  bid  them  ''  honour  and  obey  their  parents," 
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m  our  author's  fenfe,  had  been  to  bid  them  be  fubjedls 
to  thofe  who  had  no  title  to  it :  the  right  to  obedience 
from  fubjeds  being  all  vefted  in  another;  and  inftead 
of  teaching  obedience,  this  had  been  to  foment  fedi- 
tion,  by  fetting  up  powers  that  were  not.  If  therefore 
this  command,  **  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,**  con- 
cern political  dominion,  it  directly  overthrows  our  au- 
thor's monarchy :  fince  it  being  to  be  paid  by  every  child 
to  his  father,  even  in  fociety,  every  father  muft  necef- 
farily  have  political  dominion,  and  there  will  be  as 
many  fovereigns  as  there  are  fathers :  befides  that  the 
mother  too  hath  her  title,  which  deflroys  the  fovereignty 
of  one  fupreme  monarch.  But  if  **  Honour  thy  father 
*^  and  mother"  mean  fomething  di^ind  from  political 
power,  as  neceffarily  it  muft,  it  is  befides  our  author's 
bufinefs,  and  ferves  nothing  to  his  purpofe. 

§.  66.  **"  The  law  that  enjoins  obedience  to  kings  is 
''  delivered,  fays  our  author,  in  the  terms.  Honour  thy 
*'  father,  as  if  all  power  w^ere  originally  in  the  father,'* 
O.  254:  and  that  law  is  alfo  delivered,  fay  I,  in  the 
terms,  ''  Hon-our  thy  mother,"  as  if  all  power  were 
originally  in  the  mother.  I  appeal  whether  the  argument 
be  not  as  good  on  one  fide  as  the  other,  father  and  mo- 
ther being  joined  all  along  in  the  Old  and  New  Tefla- 
ment  wherever  honour  or  obedience  is  enjoined  chil- 
dren. Again  our  author  tells  us,  O.  254,  ''  that  this 
"  command.  Honour  thy  father,  gives  the  right  to  go- 
*'  vern,  and  makes  the  form  of  government  monarchi- 
'^  cal."  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  if  by  '*  Honour  thy 
**  father"  be  meant  obedience  to  the  political  power 
of  the  magiftratc,  it  concerns  not  any  duty  we  owe  to 
our  natural  fathers,  who  arc  fubjecls ;  bccaufe  they,  by 
our  author's  doclrine,  arc  divefied  of  all  that  power,  it 
being  placed  VN-holly  in  the  prince,  and  fo  being  equally 
fubjedts  and  flavcs  with  their  children,  can  have  no 
right,  by  that  title,  to  any  fuch  honour  or  obedience, 
as  contains  in  it  political  fubjeclion  :  if  ^^  Honour  thy 
**^  father  and  mother"  figniiies  the  duty  we  owe  our  na- 
tural parents,  as  by  our  Saviour's  interpretation.  Matt. 
XV.  4.  and  ail  the  other  mentioned  places,  it  is  plain  it 
doc3 .;  then  it  cannot  concern  political  obedience,  but  a 
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duty  that  is  owing  to  perfons  who-  have  no  title  to  {o-^ 
vereignty,  nor  any  political  authority  as  magifirates  over 
fubjecls.'  For  the  perfon  of  a  private  father,  and  a  title 
to  obedience,  due  to  the  fupreme  magiff  rate,  are  things 
inconfiflent  ;  and  therefore  this  command,  which  muff 
necefiariiy  comprehend  the  perfons  of  natural  fathers, 
mufl:  mean  a  duty  we  owe  themx  diftincl  from  our  obe- 
dience to  the  magiflrate,  and  from  which  the  mofl:  ab- 
folute  power  of  princes  cannot  abfolve  us.  Wkit  this 
duty  is,  we  fhall  in  its  due  place  examine. 

§.  67.  And  thus  we  have  at  lafc  got  through  all,  that 
in  cur  author  looks  like  an  argument  for  that  abfolute 
unlimited  fovereignty  defcribed,  feci.  8,  which  he  fup- 
pofes  in  Adam  ;  fo  that  mankind  have  ever  iince  been 
all  born  flaves,  without 'any  title  to  freedom.  But  if 
creation,  which  gave  nothing  but  a  being,  made  not 
Adam  prince  of  his  pof'erity  :  if  Adam,  Gen.  i.  28, 
was  not  conftituted  lord  of  mankind,  nor  had  a  private 
dominion  given  him  exclulive  of  his  children,  but  only 
a  right  and  power  over  the  earth,  and  inferior  creatures 
in  common  with  the  children  of  men  ;  if  alfo.  Gen.  iii. 
i6,  God  gave  not  any  particular  povver  to  Adam  over 
his  wife  and  children,  but  only  fubjecled  Eve  to  Adam, 
as  apuniihment,  or  foretold  the  fubjedion  of  the  weaker 
fex,  in  the  ordering  the  common  concernm.ents  of  their 
families,  but  gave  not  thereby  to  Adam,  as  to  the  huf- 
baud,  povv^er  of  life  and  death,  which  ncceirarily  be- 
longs to  the  magiftrate  :  if  fathers  by  begetting  their 
children  acquire  no  fuch  pov.er  over  them  ;  and  if  the 
command,  ''  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,"  give  it 
not,  but  only  enjoins  a  duty  owing  to  parents  equally, 
whether  fubjecls  or  not,  and  to  the  mother  as  well  as 
the  father  :  if  all  this  be  fo,  as  I  think  by  what  has  been 
faid  is  very  evident  ;  then  man  has  a  natural  freedom, 
iiotwithftanding  all  our  author  confidently  fays  to  the 
contrary  ;  fince  all  that  fhare  in  the  fame  connnon  na- 
ture, faculties  and  powers,  are  in  na.ture  equal,  and 
ought  to  partake  in  the  fam.e  common  rights  and  privi- 
leges, till  the  manifeff  appointment  of  God,  who  is 
*'  Lord  over  all,  blelfcd  for  ever,"  can  be  produced  to 
fliow  any  particular  pcribn's  fuprcmacy ;  or  a  man*s  own 
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confent  fubjedls  him  to  a  fuperior.  This  is  fo  plain, 
that  our  author  confefies,  that  fir  John  Hayward^  Black- 
wood, and  Barclay,  "  the  great  vindicators  of  the  right 
*'  of  kings,'*  could  not  deny  it,  *^  but  admit  with  one 
*^  confent  the  natural  liberty  and  equality  of  mankind,** 
for  a  truth  unquedionable.  And  our  author  hath  been 
fo  far  from  producing  any  thing  that  maymakegood  his 
great  pofition,  '^  that  Adam  was  abfolute  monarch,'* 
and  fo  ''  men  are  not  naturally  free,**  that  even  his  own 
proofs  make  againfl:  him ;  fo  that  to  ufe  his  own  Vvay  of 
arguing,  ''  the  firft  erroneous  principle  failing,  the 
*'  \\hole  fabric  of  this  vaft  engine  of  abfolute  power  and 
*'  tyranny  drops  down  of  itfelf,"  and  there  needs  no 
more  to  be  faid  in  anfwer  to  all  that  he  builds  upon  fo 
falfe  and  frail  a  foundation. 

§.68.  But  to  fave  others  the  pains,  were  there  any 
need,  he  is  not  fparing  himfeif  to  fiiow,  by  his  own 
contradidlions,  the.  weaknefs  of  his  own  dodlrine. 
Adam's  abfolute  and  fole  dominion  is  that  which  he  is 
every  where  full  of,  and  all  along  builds  on,  and  yet  he 
tells  us,  p.  12,  "  that  as  /Idam  was  lord  of  his  children, 
*'  fo  his  children  under  him  had  a  command  and  power 
*^  over  their  own  children."  The  unlimited  and  un- 
divided fovereignty  of  Adam's  fatherhood,  by  our  au- 
thor's computation,  flood  but  a  little  while,  only  dur- 
ing the  firft  generation  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  had  grand- 
children, fir  Robert  could  give  but  a  very  ill  account  of 
it.  ''  Adam,  as  father  of  his  children,  faith  he,  hath 
*'  an  abfolute,  unlimited  royal  power  over  them,  and 
''  by  virtue  thereof  over  thofe  that  they  begot,  and  fo 
**  to  all  generations;"  and  yet  his  children,  vi%.  Cain 
and  Seth,  have  a  paternal  pov/er  over  their  children  at 
the  fame  time  ;  fo  that  ihey  are  at  the  fame  time  abfo- 
lute lords,  and  yet  valTuls  and  Haves  :  Adam  has  all  the 
authority,  as  ''  grandiather  of  the  people,"  and  they 
have  a  part  of  it  as  fathers  of  a  part  of  them  :  he  is  ab- 
folute over  them  and  their  pofterity,  by  having  begot- 
ten them,  and  yet  they  are  abfolute  over  their  children 
by  the  fame  title.  *'  No,  fiiys  our  author,  Adam's  chil- 
*'  dren  under  him  had  power  over  their  OYn\  children, 
S  4  *•  but 
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"  but  flill  with  fubordination  to  the  firfi  parent/'  A 
good  diftindlion  that  founds  well,  and  it  is  pity  it  figni- 
fies  nothing,  nor  can  be  reconciled  with  our  author's 
words.  I  readily  grant,  that  fuppofing  Adam's  abfo- 
lute  power  over  his  poflerity,  any  of  his  children  might 
have  from  him  a  delegated,  and  fo  a  fubordinate  power 
over  a  part,  or  all  the  refl :  but  that  cannot  be  the 
power  our  author  fpeaks  of  here ;  it  is  not  a  power  by 
grant  and  commidion,  but  the  natural  paternal  power 
he  fuppofes  a  father  to  have  over  his  children.  For  i. 
he  fays,  ''  As  Adam  was  lord  of  his  children,  fo  his 
"  children  under  him  had  a  power  over  their  own  chil- 
''  dren  :"  they  were  then  lords  over  their  own  children 
after  the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  title  that  Adam 
■was,  /.  e.  by  right  of  generation,  by  right  of  father- 
hood. 2.  It  is  plain  he  means  the  natural  power  of  fa- 
thers, becaufe  he  limits  it  to  be  only  ^*  over  their  own 
*'  children  ;"  a  delegated  power  has  no  fuch  limitation 
as  only  over  their  own  children,  it  might  be  over  others, 
as  well  as  their  own  children.  3.  If  it  v.  ere  a  delegated 
power,  it  mufl:  appear  in  fcripture  ;  but  there  is  no 
ground  in  fcripture  to  afhrm,  that  Adam's  children  had 
any  other  power  over  theirs,  than  Vvhat  they  naturally 
had  as  fathers. 

§.  69.  But  that  he  m.eans  here  paternal  pov>er,  and 
no  other,  is  pad  doubt,  from  the  inference  he  makes  in 
thefe  words  immediately  follov.,ing,  ''  I  fee  not  then 
'^  how  the  children  of  Adam,  or  of  any  man  elfe,  can 
'^  be  free  from  fubjeclion  to  their  parents."  Whereby 
it  appears  that  the  power  on  one  iide  and  the  fubjeclion 
on  the  other,  our  author  here  fpeaks  of,  is  that  natural 
power  and  fubjedlion  betv.een  parents  and  children  :  for 
that  which  every  man's  children  owed  could  be  no  other; 
and  that  cur  author  always  affirms  to  be  abiolutc  and 
unlimited.  This  natural  power  of  parents  oyer  their 
children  Adam  had  over  his  poflerity,  fays  our  author  ; 
nnd  this  power  of  parents  over  their  children,  his  chil- 
dren had  over  theirs  in  his  life-time,  fays  our.  author 
alfo  ;  fo  that  Adam,  by  a  natural  right  of  father,  had 
an  abfolutc  unlimited  povvcr  over  ail  his  poflerity,  and 
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at  the  fame  time  his  children  had  by  the  fame  right  ab- 
folute  unlimited  power  over  theirs.  Here  then  are  two 
abfolute  unlimited  powers  exifting  together,  which  I 
would  have  any  body  reconcile  one  to  another,  or  to 
common  fenfe.  For  the  falvo  he  has  put  in  of  fubor- 
dination  makes  it  more  abfurd :  to  have  one  abfolute, 
unlimited,  nay  unlimitable  power  in  fubordination  to 
another,  is  fo  manifell  a  contradi6lion,  that  nothing 
can  be  more.  '*  Adam  is  abfolute  prince  with  the  un- 
*^  limited  authority  of  fatherhood  over  all  his  pofte- 
*'  rity;'*  all  his  pofterity  are  then  abfolutely  his  fub- 
jedls  ;  and,  as  our  author  fays,  his  Haves,  children,  and 
grandchildren,  are  equally  in  this  Hate  of  fubjedion  and 
flavery ;  and  yet,  fays  our  author,  *'  the  children  of 
*'  Adam  have  paternal,  /.  e.  abfolute  unlimited  power 
**  over  their  own  children  :*'  which  in  plain  Englifh  is, 
they  are  flaves  and  abfolute  princes  at  the  fame  time, 
and  in  the  fame  government ;  and  one  part  of  the  fub- 
jeds  have  an  abfolute  unlimited  power  over  the  other 
by  the  natural  right  of  parentage. 

§.  70.  If  any  one  will  fuppofe,  in  favour  of  our  au- 
thor, that  he  here  meant,  that  parents,  who  are  in  fub- 
jedion  themfelves  to  the  abfolute  authority  of  their  fa- 
ther, have  yet  fome  power  over  their  children  ;  I  con- 
fefs  he  is  fomething  nearer  the  truth  :  but  he  will  not  at 
all  hereby  help  our  author  :  for  he  no  where  fpeaking 
of  the  paternal  pov/er,  but  as  an  abfolute  unlimited  au- 
thority, cannot  be  fuppofed  to  underftand  any  thing  elfe 
here,  unlefs  he  himfelf  had  limited  it,  and  Ihowed  how 
far  it  reached ;  and  that  he  mieans  here  paternal  autho- 
rity in  that  large  extent,  is  plain  from  the  immediately 
following  words  :  *'  This  fubjection  of  children  being, 
*^  fays  he,  the  foundation  of  all  regal  authority,"  p.  12. 
"The  fubjection  then  that  in  the  former  line,  he  fays, 
*^  every  n^.an  is  in  to  his  parents,"  and  confequently 
what  Adam's  grandchildren  were  in  to  their  parents, 
was  that  which  was  the  fountain  of  all  regal  authority, 
/.  e,  according  to  our  author,  abfolute  unlimitable  au- 
thority. And  thus  Adam's  children  had  regal  authority 
over  their  children,  whilil  they  themfelves  were  fub- 
icv'>3  10  their  father^  and  fcilow-fubj eels  with  their  chil- 
dren. 
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dren.  But  let  him  mean  as  he  pleafes,  it  is  plain  he  al- 
lows *^  Adam's  children  to  have  paternal  power,"  p.  12^ 
as  alfo  all  other  fathers  to  have  "  paternal  power  over 
"  their  children,"  O.  156.  From  whence  one  of  thefe 
two  things  will  neceflarily  follow,  that  either  Adam's 
children,  even  in  his  life-time,  had,  and  fo  all  other 
fathers  have,  as  he  phrafes  it,  p.  12,  ''  by  right  of  fa- 
*^  therhood,  royal  authority  over  their  children,"  or  elfe 
that  Adam,  ^'  by  right  of  fatherhood,  had  not  royal  au- 
'^  thority."  For  it  cannot  be  but  that  paternal  power 
does,  or  does  not,  give  royal  authority  to  them  that  have 
it:  if  it  does  not,  then  Adam  could  not  be  fovereign 
by  this  title,  nor  any  body  elfe  ;  and  then  there  is  an  Qir^ 
of  all  our  author's  politics  at  once  :  if  it  doe^  give  royal 
authority,  then  every  one  that  has  paternal  power  has 
royal  authority ;  and  then,  by  our  author's  patriarchal 
government,  there  will  be  as  many  kings  as  there  are 
fathers. 

§.71.  And  thus  what  a  monarchy  he  hath  fet  up,  let 
him  and  his  difciples  confider.  Princes  certainly  will 
have  great  reafon  to  thank  him  for  thefe  new  politics^ 
which  fet  up  as  many  abfolute  kings  in  every  country  as 
there  are  fathers  of  children.  And  yet  who  can  blame 
our  author  for  it,  it  lying  unavoidably  in  the  way  of  one 
difcourfing  upon  our  author's  principles  ?  For  having 
placed  an  ''  abfolute  power  in  fathers  by  right  of  beget- 
'^  ting,"  he  could  not  eafily  refolve  how  much  of  this 
power  belonged  to  a  fon  over  the  children  he  had  be- 
gotten ;  and  ^o  it  fell  out  to  be  a  very  hard  matter  to 
give  all  the  pov^er,  as  he  does,  to  Adam,  and  yet  allov/ 
a  part  in  his  life-time  to  his  children  when  they  were 
parents,  and  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to  deny  them. 
This  makes  hini  fo  doubtful  in  his  exprefiions,  and  fo 
uncertain  where  to  place  this  abfolute  natural  power, 
which  he  calls  fatherhood.  Sometimes  A  dam  alone  has 
it  all,  as  p.  13.     O.  2^.4,  245,  and  Pref. 

Som.etimcs  parents  have  it,  m  liich  word  fcarce  figni- 
lies  the  f^ithcr  alone,  p.  12,  19. 

Sometimes  children  during  their  father's  life-time,  as 
p.  12. 

Sometimes  fathers  of  families,  as  p.  78,  79. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  fathers  indefinitely,  O.  155, 

Sometimes  the  heir  to  Adam,  O.  253. 

Sometimes  the  poflerity  of  Adam,  244,  246. 

Sometimes  prime  fathers,  all  fons  or  grandchildren 
of  Noah,  O.  244. 

Sometimes  the  elded  parents,  p.  12. 

Sometimies  all  kings,  p.  19. 

Sometimes  all  that  have  fupreme  pov/er,  O,  245. 

Sometimes  heirs  to  thofe  firfl  progenitors,  who  were 
at  firfl:  the  natural  parents  of  the  whole  people,  p.  19. 

Sometimes  an  eledlive  king,  p.  23.. 

Sometimes  thofe,  whether  a  few  or  a  multitude,  that 
govern  the  com.monwealth,  p.  23. 

Sometimes  he  that  can  catch  it,  an  ufurper,  p.  23* 

O.  IS5. 

§.72.  Thus  this  new  nothing,  that  is  to  carry  with 
it  all  power,  authority,  and  government ;  this  father- 
hood, which  is  to  defign  the  perfon,  and  eftablifh  the 
throne  of  monarchs,  whom  the  people  are  to  obey ; 
may,  according  to  fir  Robert,  come  into  any  hands,  any 
how,  and  fo  by  his  politics  give  to  democracy  royal  au- 
thority, and  make  an  ufurper  a  lawful  prince.  And  if 
it  v/ill  do  all  thefe  fine  feats,  much  good  do  our  author 
and  all  his  followers  with  their  omipotent  fatherhood, 
which  can  ferve  for  nothing  but  to  unfettle  and  defiroy 
all  the  lawful  governments  in  the  world,  and  to  eftablifli 
in  their  room  diforder,  tyranny,  and  ufurpation. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Of  faiherhood,  and.  property  confidcred  together  as  foun-^ 
tains  of  fovereignty, 

r    ^       T  N  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  {t^n  what 
'to-    JL  Adam's  monarchy  was,  in  our  author's  opi- 
nion, and  upon  what  titles  he  founded  it.     The  foun- 
dations 
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dations  which  he  lays  the  chief  flrefs  on,  as  thofe  from 
which  he  thinks  he  may  beft  derive  monarchical  power 
to  future  princes,  are  two,  i;iz.  ''  fiitherhood  and  pro- 
*'  perty  :"  and  therefore  the  way  he  propofes  to  *'  re- 
•^  move  the  abfurdities  and  inconveniencies  of  the  doc- 
*'  trine  of  natural  freedom,  is,  to  maintain  the  natural 
*'  and   private  dominion   of  Adam,'*    O.  222.     Con- 
formable hereunto,  he  tells  us,  the  ''  grounds  and  prin- 
*'  ciples  of  government  neceffarily  depend   upon   the 
*'  original  of  property,  O.  108.    Thefubjedlion  ofchil- 
"  dren  to  their  parents  is  the  fountain  of  ail  regal  au- 
"  thority,  p.  12.      And  all  power  on  earth  is  either  de- 
'^  rived  or  ufurped  from  the  fatherly  power,  there  be- 
*'  ing  no  other  original  to  be  found  of  any  power  what- 
'^^  foever,"  O.  15S.     I  will  not  Hand  here  to  examine 
how  it  can  be  faid  without  a  contradidion,   that  the 
*^  firfl:  grounds  and  principles  of  government  neceffa- 
"^  rily  depend  upon  the  original  of  property,"  and  yet, 
*''  that  there  is  no  other  original  of  any  power  what- 
^'  foever  but  that  of  the  father:'*  it  being  hard  to  un- 
derfland  how  tliere  can  be  '^  no  other  original  but  fa- 
^'  therhood,"  and  yet  that  the  "  grounds  and  princi- 
^^  pies  of  government  depend  upon  the  original  of  pro- 
*'  perty;"  property  and  fatherhood  being  as  far  diffe- 
rent as  lord  of  a  manor  and  father  of  children.     Nor  do 
I  fee  how  they  will  either  of  them  agree  w  ith  v>hat  our 
author  fays.  O.  244,    of  God's  fentence  againft  Eve> 
Gen.  iii.  16,  *■'  that  it  is  the  original  grant  of  govern- 
*f  ment  :"    fo   that  if  that   were  the  original,  govern- 
ment had  not  its  original,  by  our  author's  own  confef- 
iion,  either  from  property  or  fatherhood  ;  and  this  text, 
which  he  brings  as  a  proof  of  Adam's  power  over  Eve, 
neceffarily  contradicts  what  he  fays  of  the  fatherhood, 
that  it  is  the  "  fole  fountain  of  all  power  :"  fpr  if  Adam 
had  any  fuch  regal  power  over  Eve  as  our  author  con- 
tends for,  it  mud  be  by  fome  other  title  than   that  of 
begetting. 

§.  74.  But  I  leave  him  to  reconcile  thefe  contradic- 
tions, as  \vell  as  many  others,  which  may  plentifully  be 
found  m  him  by  any  one,  who  v.ill  but  read  him  with 

a  little 
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a  little  attention  ;  and  fliall  come  now  to  confider,  how- 
there  two  originals  of  government,  ''  Adam's  natural 
'*  and  private  dominion,'*  will  conliftand  ferve  to  make 
out  and  eilablifh  the  titles  of  fuccecding  monarchs,  who, 
as  our  author  obliges  them,  mufl:  all  derive  their  power 
from  thefe  fountains.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  Adam  made, 
^'  by  God's  donation,"  lord  and  fole  proprietor  of  the 
whole  earth,  in  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  as  fir  Ro- 
bert could  willi;  let  us  fuppofe  him  alfo,  *'  by  right  of 
*'  fatherhood,"  abfolute  ruler  over  his  children  with  an 
unlimited  fupremacy ;  I  aik  then,  upon  Adam's  death, 
what  becomes  of  both  his  natural  and  private  domi- 
nion ?  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  anfwered,  that  they 
defccnded  to  his  next  heir,  as  our  author  tells  us  in  fe- 
veral  places.  But  this  way,  it  is  plain,  cannot  pollibly 
convey  both  his  natural  and  private  dominion  to  the 
fam.eperfon  :  for  Ihould  we  allow  that  all  the  property, 
all  the  cftate  of  the  father,  ought  to  defcend  to  the  eldeft 
fon,  ('which  will  need  fome  proof  to  eilablifh  it)  and  fo 
he  has  by  that  title  all  the  private  dominion  of  the  fa- 
ther, ycl  the  father's  natural  dominion,  the  paternal 
power,  cannot  defcend  to  him  by  inheritance  :  for  it 
being  a  right  that  accrues  to  a  man  only  by  begetting, 
no  man  can  have  this  natural  dominion  over  any  one  he 
does  not  beget  ;  unlefs  it  can  be  fuppofed,  that  a  mian 
can  have  a  right  to  any  thing,  without  doing  that  upon 
which  that  right  is  folely  founded  :  for  if  a  father  by 
begetting,  and  no  other  title,  has  natural  dominion  over 
his  children,  he  that  does  not  beget  them  cannot  have 
this  natural  dominion  over  them  ;  and  therefore  be  it 
true  or  faife,  that  our  author  Uiys,  Q.  156.  That  ''  every 
*'  man  that  is  born,  by  his  very  birth,  becomes  a  fub- 
''  jedt  to  him  that  begets  him,"  this  necelTarily  follows, 
viz.  That  a  man  by  his  birth  cannot  become  a  fubject 
to  his  brother,  who  did  not  beget  him  ;  unlefs  it  can  be 
fuppofed  tliat  a  man  by  the  very  fiime  title  can  come  to 
be  under  the  *'  natural  and  abfolute  dominion"  of  two 
different  men  at  once  ;  or  it  be  fenfe  to  fay,  that  a  mian 
by  birth  is  under  the  natural  dominion  of  his  father, 
only  becaufc  he  begat  him,  and  a  man  by  birth  alio  is 

under 
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under  the  natural  dominion  of  his  eldefl  brother^  though 
he  did  not  beget  him. 

§.  75.  If  then  the  private  dominion  of  Adam,  /.  e.  his 
property  in  the  creatures,  defcended  at  his  death  all  en- 
tirely to  his  eldefl  fon,  his  heir  ;   (for,  if  it  did  not,  there 
is  prefently  an  end  of  all  iir  Robert's  monarchy)  and  his 
natural  dominion,  the  dominion  a  father  has  over  his 
children  by  begetting  them,  belonged,  immediately  up- 
on Adam's  deceafe,  equally  to  ail  his  fons  who  had  chil- 
dren, by  the  fame  title  their  father  had  it,  the  fove- 
reignty  founded  upon  property,    and  the   fovereignty 
founded  upon  fatherhood,  come  to  be  divided ;    fince 
Cain,  as  heir,  had  that  of  property  alone  ;  Seth,  and 
the  other  fons,  that  of  fatherhood  equally   with   him. 
This  is  the  befl  can  be  made  of  our  author's  dodtrine^ 
and  of  the  two  titles  of  fovereignty  he  fets  up  in  Adam  : 
one  of  them  will  either  fignify  nothing ;  or,  if  they  both 
mufl:  fland,  they  can  ferve  only  to  confound  the  rights 
of  princes,  and  diforder  government  in  his  pofterity : 
for  by  building  upon  two  titles  to  dominion,  which  can- 
not defcend  together,  and  which  he  allows  may  be  fe- 
parated,  (for  he  yields  that  '^  Adam/s  children  had  their 
*'  diflind:  territories  by  right  of  private  dominion,'^ 
O.  210,  p.  40.)  he  makes  it  perpetually  a  doubt  upon 
his  principles  where  the  fovereignty  is,  or  to  whom  we 
ov/e  our  obedience  ;  fince  fatherhood  and  property  are 
diflindl  titles,  and  began  prefently  upon  Adam's  death 
to  be  in  diflind'  perfons.     And  which  then  was  to  give 
way  to  the  other  ? 

§.  76.  Let  us  take  the  account  of  it,  as  he  himfelf 
gives  it  us.  He  tells  us  out  of  Grotius,  that  *'  Adam's 
*'  children  by  donation,  adignation,  or  fome  kind  of 
*'  cefllon  before  he  v.  as  dead,  had  their  diltindl  territo- 
*'  ries  by  right  of  private  dominion ;  Abel  had  his 
*'  flocks,  and  palturcs  for  them  :  Cain  had  his  fields  for 
"  corn,  and  the  land  of  Nod,  where  he  built  him  a 
*'  city,"  O.  210.  Here  it  is  obvious  to  demand,  which 
of  thcfe  tv.  o  after  Adam's  death  was  fovereign  ?  Cain, 
Hiys  our  author,  p.  19.  By  v.hat  title  ?  *' As  heir;  for 
^'  heirs  to  progenitors,    \\  ho    were   natural   parents   of 

''  their 
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*^*  their  people,  are  not  only  lords  of  their  own  chil- 
*'  dren,  .but  alfo  of  their  brethren/'  fays  our  author, 
p.  19.     What  was  Cain  heir  to  ?    Not  the  entire  poiTef- 
lions,  not  all  that  which  Adam  had  private  dominion 
in  ;  for  our  author  allows  that  Abel,  by  a  title  derived 
from  his  fiuher,  **  had  his  diftindl  territory  for  pafiure 
*'  by  right  of  private  dominion."    \¥hat  then  Abel  had 
by  private  dominion,  was  exempt  from  Cain's  domi- 
nion :  for  he  could  not  have  private  dominion  over  that 
which  was  under  the  private  dominion  of  another;  and 
therefore  his  fovercignty  over  his  brother  is  gone  with 
this  private  dominion,  and  fo  there  are  prefently  two  fo- 
vereigns,  and  his  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of 
doors,  and  Cain  is  no  prince  over  his  brother :  or  elfe, 
if  Cain  retain  his  fovereignty  over  Abel,  notwithfland- 
ing  his  private  dominion,  it  will  follow,  that  the  '^  iirft 
"  grounds  and   principles   of  government"   have  no- 
thing to  do  with  property,  whatever  our  author  fays  to 
the  contrary.     It  is  true,  Abel  did  not  outlive  his  fa- 
ther Adam  ;  but  that  makes  nothing  to  the  argument, 
which  will  hold  good  ag-ainfl:  fir  Robert  in  Abel's  ilfue, 
or  in  Seth,  or  any  oi  the  pofterity  of  Adam,  not  de- 
fcended  from  Cain. 

§.  77.  The  fame  inconvenience  he  runs  into  about 
the  three  fons  of  Noah,  who,  as  he  fays,  p.  13,  '^  had 
*'  the  whole  world  divided  amongil  them  by  their  fa- 
'"  ther."     1  afk  then,  in  which  of  the  three  we  fnali 
find  '*"  the  eAablifhment  of  regal  pov/er"  after  Noah's 
death  ?    If  in  all  three,  as  our  author  there  feems  to  fay, 
then  it  will  follow,  that  regal  power  is  founded  in  pro- 
perty of  land,  and  fcllov/s  private  dominion,  and  not 
in  paternal  power,  or  natural  dominion;  and  fo  there 
is  an  end  of  paternal  power  as  the  fountain  of  regal  au- 
thority, and  t'le  fo  much  m.agaificd  fatherhood  quite  va- 
niihes.     If  the  regal  pov.er  defcended  to  Shem  as  eldepj, 
and  heir  to  his  father,  then  ''  Noah's  diviiion  of  the 
''  world  by  lot  to  his  fous,  or  his  ten  years  failing  about 
^'  the  Mediterranean  to  appoint  each  fon    his    part," 
which  our  author  te:ls  of,  p.  15,  was  labour  loft;  his 
diviiion  of  the  woiid  to  thcni,  was  to  ill,  or  to  no  pur- 
pofe:  for  his  grant  to  Cham  -ivA  Japhet  was  little  worth, 

if 
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if  Shem,  notwithflanding  this  grant,  as  foon  as  Noah 
ivas  dead,  was  to  be  lord  over  them.     Or,  if  this  grant 
of  private  dominion  to  them,  over  their  afligned  terri- 
tories, were  good,  here  were  fet  up  two  diftincl  forts  of 
power,  not  fubordinate  one  to  the  other,  with  all  thofe 
inconveniencies  which  he  mufters  up  againft  the  '*^  power 
"  of  the  people,'*  O.  158.  which  I  fhall  fet  down  in 
his  own  words,    only  changing  property  for  people  : 
*'  All  power  on  earth  is  either  derived  or  ufurped  from 
*'  the  fatherly  power,  there  being  no  other  original  to 
*'  be  found  of  any  power  whatfoever :  for  if  thei  e  iliould 
'^^  be  granted  two  forts  of  power,  without  any  fubordi- 
^^  nation  of  one  to  the  other,  they  would  be  in  perpe- 
*'  tual  ftrife  which  fhould  be  fupreme,  for  two  fupremes 
*^  cannot  agree  :  if  the  fatherly  power  be  fupreme,  then 
*^  the  power  grounded  on  private  dominion   mull  be 
^'  fubordinate,  and  depend  on   it  ;    and  if  the  power 
"  grounded  on  property  be  fupreme,  then  the  fatherly 
**  power  mufl  fubmit  to  it,  and   cannot  be  exercifed 
*'  without  the  licence  of  the  proprietors,  which  mqft 
•'  quite  deftroy  the  frame  and  courfe  of  nature."     This 
is  his  own  arguing  againft  two  diftindl  independent  pow- 
ers, which  1  have  fet  down  in  his  own  words,  only  put- 
ting power  rifing  from  property,  for  power  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  when  he  has  anfwered  what  he  himfelf  has 
urged  here  againft  two  diftindl  powers,  we  fiiall  be  bet- 
ter able  to  fee  how,  with  any  tolerable  fenfe,  he  can  de- 
rive all  regal  authority  ''  from  the  natural  and  private 
•'  dominion  of  Adam,"  from  fatherhood  and  property 
together,  which  are  dillind:  cities,  that  do  not  always 
meet  in  the  fame  perfons ;  and  it  is  plain,  by  his  own 
confeflion,  prefently  feparated  as  foon  both  as  Adam's 
and  Noah's  death  made  way  for  fucceflion  :  though  our 
author  frequently  in  his  writings  jumbles  them  together, 
and  omits  not  to  make  ufe  of  either,  where, he  thinks  it 
will  found  bed  to  his  purpofc.     But  the  abfurdities  of 
this  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  next  chapter,  where 
we  fliall  examine  the  v>ays  of  conveyance  oi   the  fove-. 
rcignty  of  Adam  to  princes  that  v/ere  to  reign  after  him. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

0/  the   conveyance   of  Adam's  Jovereign    monarchical 

pQZver. 

.  „  Q  I R  Robert,  having  not  been  very  happy  in 
^'  '  •  O  any  proof  he  brings  for  the  fovereignty  of 
Adam,  is  not  much  more  fortunate  in  conveying  it  to 
future  princes  ;  who,  if  his  politics  be  true,  muft  all 
derive  their  titles  from  that  firfb  monarch.  The  ways 
he  has  afTigned,  ts>  they  lie  fcattered  up  and  down  in  his 
writings,  I  will  fet  down  in  his  ow^n  words  :  in  his  pre- 
face he  tells  us,  that  ''  Adam  being  monarch  of  the 
**  whole  world,  none  of  his  poflerity  had  any  right  to 
'^  polTefs  any  thing,  but  by  his  grant  or  permifTion,  or 
*^  by  fuccefhon  from  him.'*  Here  he  makes  two  ways 
of  conveyance  of  any  thing  Adam  flood  poiTefTed  of; 
and  thofe  are  grants,  or  fucceihon.  Again  he  fays, 
*'  All  kings  either  are,  or  are  to  be  reputed,-  the  next 
**  heirs  to  thofe  firft  progenitors,  who  were  at  finl  thq 
*'  natural  parents  of  the  whole  people,"  p.  19. — ^ 
**  There  cannot  be  any  multitude  of  men  whatfoever, 
*'  but  that  in  it,  confidered  by  itfclf,  there  is  one  man 
*'  amongfi:  them,  that  in  nature  hath  a  right  to  be  the 
*^  king  of  all  the  reft,  as  being  the  next  heir  to  Adam," 
O.  253.  Here  in  thefe  places  inheritance  is  the  only 
way  he  allows  of  conveying  monarchical  power  to 
princes.  In  other  places  he  tells  us,  O.  155.  ^'  All 
'^  power  on  earth  is  either  derived  or  ufurped  from  the 
*^  fatherly  power,''  O.  158.  *'  All  kings  that  now  are, 
*^  or  ever  were,  are  or  were  either  fathers  of  their  peo- 
*'  pie,  or  heirs  of  fuch  fathers,  or  ufurpers  of  the  right 
**  of  fuch  fathers,"  O.  253.  And  here  he  makes  in- 
heritance or  ufurpation  the  only  way  whereby  kings 
come  by  this  origiaal  power  :  but  yet  he  tells  us,  "  this 
Vol.  IV.  T  *^  fatherly 
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*'  fatherly  empire,  as  it  was  of  itfelf  hereditary,  fo  it 
'*  was  alienable  by  patent,  and  feizable  by  an  ufurpcr," 
O.  190.    So  then  here  inheritance^  grant,  or  ufurpation, 
will  convey  it.     And  lad  of  all,   which  is  moil  admi- 
rable, he  tells  us,  p.  100.    "  It  fkills  not  which  way 
*'  kings  come  by  their  power,  whether  by  election,  do- 
**  nation,  fucceilion,  or  by  any  other  means  ;  for  it  is 
**  ftill  the  manner  of  the  government  by  fupreme  pow- 
•*  er,   that  makes  them   properly  kings,    and  not  the 
*^  means  of  obtaining  their  crowns."     Which  I  think 
is  a  full  anfwer  to  all  his  whole  hypothefis  and  difcourfe 
about  Adam's    royal    authority,  as  the  fountain  from 
^vhich  all  princes  were  to  derive  theirs:  and  he  might 
have  fpared  the  trouble  of  fpeaking  fo  much  as  he  does, 
up  and  down,  of  heirs  and  inheritance,  if  to  make  ^ny 
one  properly  a  king,  needs  no  more  but  ''  governing 
'^  by  fupreme  power,  and  it  matters  not  by  whatm.eans 
^'  he  came  by  it.'* 

§.  79.  By  this   notable  way,  our  author  may  make 
Oliver  as  properly  king,  as  any  one  elfe  he  could  think 
of:  and  had  he  had  the  happinefs  to  live  under  Mafia- 
niello's  governm.ent,  he  could  not  by  this  his  own  rule 
have  forborn  to  have  done  homage   to  him,  with  ^'  O 
*'  king  live  for  ever,"  fmce  the  manner  of  his  govern- 
ment by  fupreme  power  m.ade  him  properly  king,  who 
was  but  the  day  before  properly  a  filherman.     And  if 
don  Quixote  had  taught  his  fquire  to  govern  with  fu- 
preme authority,  our  author  no  doubt  could  have  made 
a  mod  loyal  fubjed  in  Sancho  Pancha's  ifland  ;  he  mufl 
needs  have  defervcd  fom.e  preferment  in  fuch  govern- 
ments, fmce  I  think  he  is  the  firfl:  politician,  who,  pre- 
tending to  fettle  government  upon  its  true  bafis,  and  to 
cflablifh  the  thrones  of  lawful  princes,  ever  told  the 
world,  that  he  was  ''  properly  a  king,  whofe  manner  of 
**  government  was  by  fupreme  power,  by  what  means 
'*  foever  he  obtained  it;"  which  in  plain  Englifli  is  to 
fay,  that  regal  and  fupreme  power  is  properly  and  truly 
his,  who  can  by  any  means  feize  upon  it:  and  if  this 
be  to  be  properly  a  king,  I  wonder  how  he  came  to  think 
of,  or  where  he  will  fmd,  an  ufurper. 

5.  80,  This 
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§.  8b.  This  is  fo  flrange  a  doclrinc^  that  the  furprize 
of  it  hath  made  me  pafs  by,  without  their  due  reflec^tion, 
the  contradiclions  he  runs  into,  by  making  fometimes 
inheritance  alone,  fometimes  only  grant  or  inheritance, 
fometimes  only  inheritance  or  ufurpation,  fometimes 
all  thefe  three,  and  at  lait  €ledion,  or  any  other  means, 
added  to  them,  the  ways  whereby  Adam's  royal  autho- 
rity, that  is,  his  right  to  fjpreme  rule,  could  be  con- 
veyed down  to  future  kings  and  governors,  fo  as  to  give 
them  a  title  to  the  obedience  and  fubjedion  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  thefe  contradidlions  lie  fo  open,,  that  the  very 
reading  of  our  author's  own  w^ords  will  difcover  them 
to  any  ordinary  underfbanding ;  and  though  what  I  have 
quoted  out  of  him  (with  abundance  more  of  the  fame 
llrain  and  coherence,  which  might  be  found  in  him) 
might  wxU  excufe  me  from  any  farther  trouble  in  this 
argument,  yet  having  propofcd  to  myfelf,  to  examine 
the  main  parts  of  his  dodlrine,  I  fhall  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly conlider  how  inheritance,  grant,  ufurpation, 
or  eledlion,  can  an)^  way  make  out  government  in 
the  world  upon  his  principles  ;  or  derive  to  any  one  a 
right  of  empire,  from  this  regal  authority  of  Adam,  had 
it  been  ever  fo  well  proved,  that  he  had  been  abfoluce  mo- 
narch, and  lord  of  the  whole  world. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Of  monarchy i  hy  inheritance  from  Adam, 

.  gj  npHOUGH  it  he  ever  fo  plain,  that  there 
^'  '  JL  ought  to  be  government  in  the  world,  nay, 
Ihould  all  men  be  of  our  author*s  mind  that  divine  ap- 
pointment had  ordained  it  to  be  monarchical ;  yet,  fmce 
men  cannot  obey  any  thing,  that  cannot  command  ;  and 
ideas  of  government  in  the  fancy,  though  ever  fo  per- 
fect, though  ever  fo  right,  cannot  give  laws,  nor  pre- 
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fcribe  rules  to  the  aclions  of  men ;  it  would  be  of  no 
behoof  for  the  fettling  of  order,  and  eftablifhment  of 
governnaent  in  its  exercife  and  ufe  amongfl:  men,  unlefs 
there  were  a  way  alfo  taught  how  to  know  the  perfon,  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  have  this  power,  and  exercife  this 
dominion  over  others.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  talk  of  fub- 
jection  and  obedience  without  telling  us  whom  we  are 
to  obey  :  for  were  I  ever  {o  fully  perfuaded  that  there 
ought  to  be  magiftracy  and  rule  in  the  world  ;  yet  I  am 
neverthelefs  at  liberty  ftill,  till  it  appears  who  is  the 
perfon  that  hath  right  to  my  obedience;  fmce,  if  there 
be  no  marks  to  know  him  by,  and  dillinguifli  him  that 
hath  right  to  rule  from  other  men,  it  may  be  myfelf,  as 
well  as  any  other ;  and  therefore,  though  fubmifTion  to 
government  be  every  one's  duty,  yet  fince  that  fignifies 
nothing  but  fubmitting  to  the  direction  and  laws  of  fuch 
men  as  have  authority  to  command,  it  is  not  enough  to 
iriake  a  man  a  fubject,  to  convince  him  that  there  is  re- 
gal power  in  the  world  ;  but  there  muft  be  ways  of  de- 
figning,  and  knowing  the  perfon  to  whom  this  regal 
power  of  right  belongs  ;  and  a  man  can  never  be  obli- 
ged in  confcience  to  fubmit  to  any  pov^er,  unlefs  he  can 
be  fatisfied  who  is  the  perfon  who  has  a  right  to  exercife 
that  power  over  him.  If  this  were  not  fo,  there  would 
be  no  difI:in(ftion  between  pirates  and  lawful  princes ;  he 
that  has  force  is  without  any  more  ado  to  be  obeyed,  and 
crowns  and  fceptres  would  become  the  inheritance  only 
of  violence  and  rapine.  Men  too  might  as  often  and 
as  innocently  change  their  governors,  as  they  do  their 
phyficians,  if  the  perfon  cannot  be  known  who  has  a 
right  to  direcl:  me,  and  whofe  prefcriptions  I  am  bound 
to  follow.  To  fettle  therefore  men's  confciences,  un- 
der an  obligation  to  obedience,  it  is  neceffary  that  they 
know  not  only  that  there  is  a  power  fomewhere  in  the 
world,  but  the  perfon  who  by  right  is  vefted  with  this 
power  over  them. 

§..82.  How  fuccefsful  our  author  has  been  in  his  at- 
tempts to  fet  up  a  monarchical  abfolute  power  in  Adam, 
the  reader  may  judge  by  what  has  been  already  faid; 
but  were  that  abfolute  monarchy  as  clear  as  our  author 
would  defire  it,  as  I  prefumc  it  is  the  contrary,  yet  it 

could 
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could  be  of  no  iife  to  the  government  of  mankind 
now  in  the  world,  unlefs  he  alfo  make  out  thcfe  two 
things. 

Firft,  That  this  power  of  Adam  was  not  to  end  with 
him,  but  was  upon  his  deceafe  conveyed  intire  to  fomxC 
other  perfon,  and  fo  on  to  poflerity. 

Secondly,  That  the  princes  and  rulers  now  on  earth 
are  pofTefled  of  this  power  of  Adam,  by  a  right  way  o^ 
conveyance  derived  to  them. 

§.  %';^.  If  the  firft  of  thefc  fail,  the  power  of  Adam, 
were  it  ever  fo  great,  ever  fo  certain,  will  fignify  no- 
thing to  the  prefent  government  and  focieties  in  the 
world ;  but  wc  muft  feek  out  Ibme  other  original  of 
power  for  the  government  of  polities  than  this  of  Adam, 
or  elfe  there  will  be  none  at  all  in  the  world.  If  the 
.latter  fail,  it  Avill  deftroy  the  authority  of  the  prefent 
governor!,  and  abfolve  the  people  from  fubjection  to 
them,  lince  they,  having  no  better  claim  than  others  to 
that  power,  which  is  alone  the  fountain  of  all  authority, 
can  have  no  title  to  rule  over  them. 

§.  84.  Our  author,  having  fancied  an  abfolute  fove- 
reignty  in  Adam,  mentions  feveral  ways  of  its  convey- 
ance to  princes,  that  were  to  be  his  fuccelTors  ;  but  that 
which  he  chiefly  infifls  on,  is  that  of  inheritance,  which 
occurs  fo  often  in  his  feveral  difcourfes ;  and  I  having 
in  the  foregoing  chapter  quoted  feveral  of  thefe  palTages, 
I  lliall  not  need  here  again  to  repeat  them.  This  fove- 
reignty  he  ereds,  as  has  been  faid,  upon  a  double  foun- 
dation, viz.  that  of  property,  and  that  of  fatherhood. 
One  was  the  right  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  in  all  crea- 
tures, a  right  to  poilefs  the  earth  with  the  beails,  and 
other  inferior  ranks  of  things  in  it,  for  his  private  ufe, 
exclufive  of  all  other  men.  The  other  was  tne  right  he 
was  fuppofed  to  have  to  rule  and  govern  men,  all  the  reft 
of  mankind. 

§.85.  In  both  thefe  rights,  there  being  fuppofed  an, 
exclufion  of  all  other  men,  it  muft  be  upon  fome  rea- 
fon  peculiar  to  Adam,  that  they  muft  both  be 
founded, 

T  3  That 
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That  of  his  property  our  author  fuppofes  to  rife  from 
God's  immediate  donation.  Gen.  i.  28.  and  that  of  fa- 
therhood from  the  ad  of  begetting :  now  in  all  inheri- 
tance, if  the  heir  fucceed  not  to  the  reafon  upon  which 
his  father's  right  was  founded,  he  cannot  fucceed  to  the 
right  which  followeth  from  it.   For  example,  Adam  had 
a  right  of  property  in  the  creatures  upon  the  donation 
and   grant  of  God  Almighty,  who  was  lord  and  pro- 
prietor of  them  all :  let  this  be  fo  as  our  author  tells  us, 
yet  upon  his  death  his  heir  can  have  no  title  to  them,  no 
fuch  right  of  property  in  them,  unlefs  the  fame  reafon, 
viz.  God's  donation,  vefted  a  right  in  the  heir  too  :  for 
if  Adam  could  have  had  no  property  in,  nor  ufe  of  the 
creatures,  without  this  polltive  donation  from  God,  and 
this  donation  were  only  perfonally  to  Adam,  his  heir 
could  have  no  right  by  it ;  but  upon  his  death  it  muft 
revert  to  God,  the  lord  and  owner  again ;  for  pofitive 
grants  give  no  title  farther  than  the  exprefs  words  con- 
vey it,  and  by  v/hich  only  it  is  held.     And  thus,  if  as 
our  author  himXelf  contends,  that  donation.  Gen.  i.  28, 
Vvcre  made  only  to  Adam  perfonally,  his  heir  could  not 
fucceed  to  his  property  in  the  creatures :  and  if  it  were 
a  donation  to  any  but  Adam,  let  it  be  fliown,  that  it  was 
to  his  heir  in  our  author's  fenfe,  /.  e.  to  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, exclulive  of  all  the  refl. 

§.  86.  But  not  to  follow  our  author  too  far  out  of  the 
way,  the  plain  of  the  cafe  is  this  :  God  having  made 
man,  and  planted  in  him,  as  in  all  other  animals,  a  flrong 
defire  of  felf-prefervation,  and  furnifhed  the  world  with 
things  fit  for  food  and  raiment,  and  other  neceflaries  of 
life,  fubfervient  to  his  defign,  that  man  fhould  live  and 
abide  for  fome  time  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  not 
that  fo  curious  and  wonderful  a  piece  of  workmanfhip, 
by  his  own  negligence,  or  want  of  neceflaries,  fliould 
perifn  again,  prefently  after  a  few  moments  continu- 
ance ;  God,  I  fay,  having  made  man  and  the  world  thus, 
fpoke  to  him,  (that  is)  directed  him  by  his  fenfes  and 
reafon,  as  he  did  the  inferior  animals  by  their  fenfc  and 
inflinct,  which  were  ferviceable  for  his  fubfillence,  and 
given  him  as  the  means  of  his  prefervation  5  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  I  doubt  not,  but  before  thefe  words  were  pro- 
nounced. Gen.  i.  28,  29.  (if  they  muft  be  underrfood 
literally  to  have  been  fpoken)  and  without  any  fuch 
verbal  donation,  man  had  a  right  to  an  ufe  of  the  crea- 
tures, by  the  will  and  [^rant  of  God :  for  the  defire> 
ftrong  defire  of  preferving  his  life  and  being,  having 
been  planted  in  him  as  a  principle  of  action  by  God 
himfelf,  reafon,  *'  which  was  the  voice  of  God  in  him,*' 
could  not  but  teach  him  and  ailure  him,  that  purfuing 
that  natural  inclination  he  had  to  preferve  his  being,  he 
followed  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  therefore  had  a 
right  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  cre^ures,  which  by  his  rea- 
fon or  fenfes  he  could  difcover  would  be  ferviceable 
thereunto.  And  thus  man's  property  in  the  creatures 
w^as  founded  upon  the  right  he  had  to  make  ufe  of  thofe 
things  that  were  nccellary  or  ufeful  to  his  being. 

§.  87.  This  being  the  reafon  and  foundation  of  Adam*s 
property,  gave  the  fame  title,  on  the  famiC  ground,  to 
ail  his  children,  not  only  after  his  death,  but  in  his  life- 
time :  fo  that  here  was  no  privilege  of  his  heir  above 
his  other  children,  which  could  exclude  them  from  an 
equal  right  to  the  ufe  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  the 
comfortable  prefervation  of  their  beings,  which  is  all 
the  property  man  hath  in  them ;  and  fo  Adam's  fove- 
reignty  built  on  property,  or,  as  our  author  calls  it, 
private  dominion,  comes  to  nothing.  Every  man  had 
a  right  to  the  creatures,  by  the  fame  title  Adam  had, 
vi-z,  by  the  right  every  one  had  to  take  care  of,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  fubfiftence  :  and  thus  men  had  a  right  in 
common,  Adam's  children  in  common  vvith  him.  But 
if  any  one  had  begun,  and  made  himfelf  a  property  in 
any  particular  thing,  (which  how  he,  or  any  one  elfe^^ 
could  do,  fhall  be  fnovvn  in  another  place)  that  thing, 
that  poirefTion,  if  he  difpofed  not  otherwife  of  it  by  his 
pofitive  grant,  defcended  naturally  to  his  children,  and 
they  had  a  right  to  fucceed  to  it,  and  poffefs  it. 

§.  88.  It  might  reafonably  be  alked  here,  how  come 
children  by  this  right  of  polfe fling,  before  any  other,  the 
properties  of  their  parents  upon  their  dcceafe  ?  for  it 
being  perfonally  the  parents,  when  they  die,  without  ac- 
tually transferring  their  right  to  anotlK:r,  why  does  it  not 
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return  again  to  the  common  flock  of  mankind  ?  It  will 
perhaps  be  anfwered,  that  common  confent  hath  dif- 
pofed  of  it  to  their  children.     Common  praclice,  we  fee 
indeed^  does- fo  difpofe  of  it;  but  we  cannot  fay,  that 
it  is  the  common  confent  of  mankind ;  for  that  hath. ne- 
ver been  alked,  nor  adlually  given  ;  and  if  common  tacit 
confent  hath  efiablifhed  it,  it  would  make  but  a  po'fi- 
tive,  and  not  a  natural  right  of  children  to  inherit  the 
goods  of  their  parents :  but  where  the  pradice  is  uni- 
verfal,  it  is  reafonable  to  think  the  caufe  is  natural.  The 
ground  then  I  think  to  be  this  :  The  firfl  and  ftrongeft 
defire  God  planted  in  men,  and  wrought  into  the  very 
principles  of  their  nature,  being  that  of  fclf-preferva- 
tion,  that  is  the  foundation  of  a  right  to  the  creatures 
for  the  particular  fupport  and  ufe  of  each  individual 
pcrfon  himfelf.     But,  next  to  this,  God  planted  in  men 
a  ftrong  delire  alfo  of  propagating  their  kind,  and  con- 
tinuing themfelve^   in  their  pofterity ;   and  this  gives 
children  a  title  to  fhare  in  the  property  of  their  parents, 
and  a  right  to  inherit  their  poiTefllons.    Men  are  not  pro- 
prietors of  what  they  have,  merely  for  themfelves  ;  their 
children  have  a  title  to  part  of  it,  and  have  their  kind 
of  right  joined  with  their  parents   in  the  pofTellion, 
w^hich  comes  to  be  wholly  theirs,  when  death,  having 
put  an  end  to  their  parents  ufe  of  it,  hath  taken  them 
from  their  pofTeliions ;    and  this  we  call   inheritance  : 
men  being  by  a  like  obligation  bound  to  preferve  what 
they  have  begotten,  as  to  preferve  themfelves,  their  iffue 
come  to  have  a  right  in  the  goods  they  are  poiTelTed  of. 
That  children  have  fuch  a  right,  is  plain  from  the  laws 
of  God  ;  and  that  men  are  convinced  that  children  have 
fuch  a  right,  is    evident  from  the  law   of  the   land  ; 
both  which  laws  require  parents  to  provide  for  their 
children. 

§.  89.  For  children  being  by  the  courfe  of  nature 
born  weak,  and  unable  to  provide  for  themfelves,  they  - 
have  by  the  appointment  of  God  himfelf,  who  hath  thus 
ordered  the  courfe  of  nature,  a  right  to  be  nourilhed  and 
maintained  by  their  parents ;  nay,  aright  not  only  to 
a  bare  fubfillence,  but  to  the  conveniencies  and  com- 
forts of  lifcj  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  their  parentis 

can 
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can  afford  it.  Hence  it  comes,  that  when  their  parents 
leave  the  world,  and  io  the  care  due  to  their  children 
ceafes,  the  effedts  of  it  are  to  extend  as  far  as  pofTibly 
they  can,  and  the  provifions  they  have  made  in  their 
life-time  are  imderilood  to  be  intended,  as  nature  re- 
quires they  fnould,  for  their  children,  whom,  after  them- 
felves,  they  are  bound  to  provide  for  :  though  the  dv- 
ing  parents,  by  exprefs  words,  declare  nothing  about 
them,  nature  appoints  the  defcent  of  their  property  to 
their  children,  who  thus  come  to  have  a  title,  and  na- 
tural right  of  inheritance  to  their  fathers  goods^  which 
the  reft  of  mankind  cannot  pretend  to. 

§.  90.  Were  it  not  for  this  right  of  being  nourifhed 
and  maintained  by  their  parents,  which  God  and  nature 
has  given  to  children,  and  obliged  parents  to  as  a  duty, 
it  would  be  reafonable,  that  the  father  fhould  inherit 
the  eilate  of  his  fon,  and  be  preferred  in  the  inheritance 
before  his  grandchild  :  for  to  the  grandfather  there  is 
due  a  long  fcore  of  care  and  expences  laid  out  upon  the 
breeding  and  education  of  his  fon,  which  one  would 
think  in  juftice  ought  to  be  paid.     But  that  having  been 
done  in  obedience  to  the  fame  law%  whereby  he  received 
nourifhment  and  education  from  his  own  parents  ;  this 
fcore  of  education,  received  from  a  man's  father,  is  paid 
by  taking  care,  and  providing  for  his  own  children  ;  is 
paid,  I  fay,'  as  much  as  is  required  of  payment  by  al- 
teration of  property,  unlefs  prefent  neceffity  of  the  pa- 
rents require  a  return  of  goods  for  their  necelTary  fup- 
port  and  fubfiftence  :  for  we  are  not  now  fpeaking  of 
that  reverence,  acknowledgment,  refpecl  and  honour, 
that  is  always  due  from  children  to  their  parents ;  but 
of  poffeffions  and  commodities  of  life  valuable  by  mo- 
ney.    But  though  it  be  incumbent  on  parents  to  bring 
up  and  provide  for  their  children,  yet  this  debt  to  their 
children  does  not  quite  cancel  the  fcore  to  their  parents  ; 
but  only  is  made  by  nature  preferable  to  it :  for  the  debt 
a  man  owes  his  father  takes  place,  and  gives  the  father 
a  right  to  inherit  the  fon's  goods,  where,  for  want  of 
iffue,  the  right  of  illue  doth  not  exclude  that  title  ;  and 
therefore  a  man  having  a  right  to  be  maintained  by  his 
children^  wliere  he  needs  it^  and  to  enjoy  alfo  the  com- 
forts 
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forts  of  life  from  them,  when  the  necefTary  provifion 
due  to  them  and  their  children  will  afford  it ;  if  his  fon 
die  without  ilTue,  the  father  has  a  right  in  nature  to 
poiTefs  his  goods  and  inherit  his  eflate,  (whatever  the 
municipal  laws  of  fome  countries  may  abfurdly  dired: 
otherwife;)  and  fo  again  his  children  and  their  ilfue 
from  him  ;  or,  for  want  of  fuch,  his  father  and  his  iffuc. 
But  where  no  fuch  are  to  be  found,  /.  e,  no  kindred, 
there  we  fee  the  polfeliions  of  a  private  man  revert  to 
•  ''p  community,  and  fo  in  politic  focieties  come  into  the 

'ids  of  the  public  magiilrate ;  but  in  the  ftate  of  na- 

bp^ome  again  perfectly  common,  nobody  having  a 

inherit  them  :  nor  can  any  one  have  a  property 

.iivrn,  otherwife  than  in  any  other  things  common 
hy  nature;  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  its  due  place. 

§.91.  I  have  been  the  larger,  in  Ihowing  upon  what 
ground  children  have  a  right  to  fucceed  to  the  poiTeflion 
of  th^ir  fathers  properties,  not  only  becaufe  by  it,  it 
\vill  appear,  that  if  Adam  had  a  property  (a  titular,  in- 
fignificant,  ufelefs  property  ;  for  it  could  be  no  better, 
for  he  was  bound  to  nouriih  and  maintain  his  children 
and  pofterity  out  of  it)  in  the  whole  earth  and  its  pro- 
dud  ;  yet  all  his  children  coming  to  have,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  and  right  of  inheritance,  a  joint  title,  and  a 
right  of  property  in  it  after  his  death,  it  could  convey 
no  right  of  fovereignty  to  any  one  of  his  pofterity  over 
the  reft  ;  lince  every  one  having  a  right  of  inheritance 
to  his  portion,  they  might  enjoy  their  inheritance,  or 
any  part  of  it  in  common,  or  (bare  it,  or  fome  parts  of 
it,  by  divifton,  as  it  beft  liked  them.  But  no  one  could 
pretend  to  the  whole  inheritance,  or  any  fovereignty 
fuppofed  to  accompany  it ;  fmce  a  right  of  inheritance 
gave  every  one  of  the  reft,  as  well  as  any  onty  a  title  to 
ihare  in  the  goods  of  hi^  father.  Not  only  upon  this 
account,  I  fay,  have  I  been  fo  p-^rticular  in  examining 
the  reafon  of  children's  inheriting  the  property  of  their 
fathers,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  will  give  us  farther  light  in 
the  inheritance  of  rule  and  power,  which  in  countries 
where  their  particular  municipal  laws  give  the  whole 
pofieftion  of  land  entirely  to  the  firft-born,  and  defcent 
of  power  has  gpne  fo  to  men  by  this  cuftonij  that  fome 

have 
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have  been  apt  to  be  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that 
there  Vvas  a  natural  or  divine  right  of  primogeniture 
to  both  eftate  and  power ;  and  that  the  inheritance 
of  both  rule  over  men,  and  property  in  things,  fprang 
from  the  fame  original,  and  were  to  defcend  by  the 
fame  rules. 

§.92.  Property,  whofe  original  is  from  the  right  a 
man  has  to  ufe  any  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  the 
fubliftence  and  comfort  of  his  life,  is  for  the  benefit  and 
fole  advantage  of  the  proprietor,  fo  that  he  may  even 
deflroy  the  thing,  that  he  has  property  in  by  his  ufe  of 
it,  w^here  need  requires  :  but  government  being  for  the 
prefervation  of  every  man's  right  and  property,  by  pre- 
ferving  him  from  the  violence  or  injury  of  others,  is  for 
the  good  of  the  governed :  for  the  magifrrate's  fword 
being  for  a  ^'  terrour  to  evil-doers,"  and  by  that  terrour 
to  enforce  men  to  obferve  the  pofitive  laws  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  made  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  for  the 
public  good,  /.  e,  the  good  of  every  particular  member 
of  that  iociety,  as  far  as  by  common  rules  it  can  be  pro- 
vided for ;  the  fword  is  not  given  the  magiftrate  for  his 
own  good  alone. 

§.  93.  Children,  therefore,  as  has  been  fliowed,  by 
the  dependence  they  have  on  their  parents  for  fublift- 
ence,  have  a  right  of  inheritance  to  their  fathers  pro- 
perty, as  that  which  belongs  to  them  for  their  proper 
good  and  behoof,  and  therefore  are  fitly  termed  goods, 
wherein  the  firfl-born  has  not  a  fole  or  peculiar  right 
by  any  law  of  God  and  nature,  the  younger  children 
having  an  equal  title  with  him,  founded  on  that  right 
they  all  have  to  maintenance,  fupport,  and  comfort 
from  their  parents,  and  on  nothing  elfe.  But  govern- 
ment being  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  not  the 
fole  advantage  of  the  governors,  (but  only  for  their *s 
with  the  reft,  as  they  make  a  part  of  that  politic  body, 
each  of  whofe  parts  and  members  are  taken  care  of,  and 
direded  in  its  peculiar  fundions  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  by  the  laws  of  fociety)  cannot  be  inherited  by 
the  fame  title  that  children  have  to  the  goods  of  their 
father.  The  right  a  fon  has  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 
vided 
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vided  with  the  necelTaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  out 
of  his  father's  Hock,  gives  him  a  right  to  fucceed  to  his 
lather's  property  for  his  own  good  ;  but  this  can  give 
him  no  right  to  fucceed  alfo  to  the  rule  which  his  father 
had  over  other  men.  All  that  a  child  has  right  to  claim 
from  his  father  is  nourifhment  and  education,  and  the 
things  nature  furnifhes  for  the  fupport  of  life:  but  he 
has  no  right  to  demand  rule  or  dominion  from  him  :  he 
can  fubiift  and  receive  from  him  the  portion  of  good 
things  and  advantages  of  education  naturally  due  to  him, 
^"  itiiout  empire  and  dominion.  That  (if  his  father 
ba.th  any)  was  veRed  in  him,  for  the  good  and  behoof 
c??^  .:  ers  :  and  therefore  the  fon  cannot  claim  or  inherit 
k  Cj  a  title,  which  is  founded  wholly  on  his  own  pri- 
vate good  and  advantage. 

§.  94.  We  mufi  know  how  the  firfl:  ruler,  from  whom 
any  one  claims,  came  by  his  authority,  upon  what  ground 
any  one  has  empire,  what  his  title  is  to  it,  before  we 
can  know  who  has  a  right  to  fucceed  him  in  it,  and  in- 
herit It  from  him  :  if  the  agreement  and  confent  of  men 
firil  gave  a  fcepter  into  any  one's  hand,  or  put  a  crown 
on  his  head,  that  alfo  muft  direct  its  defcent  and  con- 
veyance ;  for  the  fame  authority,  that  made  the  firfl  a 
lawful  ruler,  m.ufi:  make  tVie  fecond  too,  and  fo  give 
right  of  fucceffion :  in  this  cafe  inheritance,  or  primo- 
geniture, can  in  itfelf  have  no  right,  no  pretence  to  it, 
any  farther  than  that  confent,  which  eftablifhed  the  form 
of  the  government,  hath  fo  fettled  the  fucceffion.  And 
thus  we  fee  the  fucceflion  of  crowns,  in  feveral  countries, 
places  it  on  different  heads,  and  he  comes  by  right  of 
fucceilion  to  be  a  prince  in  one  place,  who  would  be  a 
fubjedt  in  another. 

§.  95.  If  God,  by  his  pofitive  ^rant  and  revealed  de*- 
claration,  firft  gave  rule  and  dommion  to  any  man,  he 
that  will  claim  by  that  title,  muft  have  the  fame  poll-, 
tive  grant  of  God  for  his  fucceilion  :  for  if  that  has  not 
directed  the  courfe  of  its  defcent  and  conveyance  down 
to  others,  nobody  can  fucceed  to  this  title  of  the  firft 
ruler.  Children  have  no  right  of  inheritance  to  this  ; 
and  primogeniture  can  hy  no  claim  ta^itj,  unlefs  God^ 

the 
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the  author  of  this  conflitution,  hath  {o  ordaioed  it. 
Thus  we  fee  the  pretenfions  of  Saul's  family,  who  re- 
ceived his  crown  from  the  immediate  appointment  of 
God,  ended  with  his  reign ;  and  David,  by  the  fame 
title  that  Saul  reigned,  viz,  God*s  appointment,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  throne,  to  the  exclufion  of  Jonathan,  and 
all  pretenfions  of  paternal  inheritance  :  and  if  Solomon 
had  a  right  to  fucceed  his  father,  it  muft  be  by  fome 
other  title  than  that  of  primogeniture.  A  cadet,  or 
filler's  fon,  muft  have  the  preference  in  fuccefTion,  if  he 
has  the  fame  title  the  firfl  lawful  prince  had  :  and  in  do- 
minion that  has  its  foundation  only  in  the  pofitive  ap- 
pointment of  God  himfelf,  Benjamin,  the  youngefl, 
muft  have  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  if  God  fo  di- 
rect, as  well  as  one  of  that  tribe  had  the  firfl  pof- 
feffion. 

§.  96.  If  paternal  right,  the  a6l  of  begetting,  give  a 
man  rule  and  dominion,  inheritance  or  primogeniture 
can  give  no  title  ;  for  he  that  cannot  fucceed  to  his  fa- 
ther's title,  Vv  hich  was  begetting,  cannot  fucceed  to  that 
power  over  his  brethren,  which  his  father  had  by  pa- 
ternal right  over  them.  But  of  this  I  Ihall  have  occa- 
fion  to  fay  more  in  another  place.  This  is  plain  in  the 
mean  time,  that  any  government,  whether  fuppofed  to 
be  at  firft  founded  in  paternal  right,  confent  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  pofitive  appointment  of  God  himfelf,  which 
can  fuperfede  either  of  the  other,  and  fo  begin  a  new 
government  upon  a  new  foundation  ;  I  fay,  any  govern- 
ment began  upon  either  of  thefe,  can  by  right  of  fuc- 
celiion  come  to  thofe  only,  who  have  the  title  of  him 
they  fucceed  to :  power  founded  on  contrad:  can  de- 
fcend  only  to  him  who  has  right  by  that  contrad  :  power 
founded  on  begetting,  he  only  can  have  that  begets ; 
and  power  founded  on  the  pofitive  grant  or  donation  of 
God,  he  only  can  have  by  right  of  fuccefiion  to  whom 
that  grant  directs  it. 

§.  97.  From  what  I  have  faid,  I  think  this  is  clear, 
that  a  right  to  the  ufe  of  the  creatures,  being  founded 
originally  in  the  right  a  man  has  to  fubfift  and  enjoy  the 
conveniencies  of  life;  and  the  natural  right  children 
have  to  inherit  the  goods  of  their  parents^  being  found- 
ed 
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cd  in  the  right  they  have  to  the  fame  fubfiftence  and 
commodities  of  life,  out  of  the  flock  of  their  parents, 
who  are  therefore  taught  by  natural  love  and  tendernefs 
to  provide  for  them,  as  a  part  of  themfelves  ;  and  all 
this  being  only  for  the  good  of  the  proprietor,  or  heir ; 
it  can  be  no  reafon  for  children's  inheriting  of  rule  and 
dominion,  which  has  another  original  and  a  different 
^nd.  Nor  can  primogeniture  have  any  pretence  to  a 
right  of  folely  inheriting  either  property  or  power,  as 
we  fliall,  in  its  due  place,  fee  more  fully.  It  is  enough 
to  have  fhowxd  here,  that  Adam's  property  or  private 
dominion,  could  not  convey  a.ny  fovereignty  or  rule  to 
his  heir,  who  not  having  a  right  to  inherit  all  his  fa- 
ther's pofTefiions,  could  not  thereby  comie  to  have  any 
fovereignty  over  his  brethren  :  and  therefore,  if  any  fo- 
vereignty on  account  of  his  property  had  been  veiled  in 
Adam,  w^hich  in  truth  there  was  not,  yet  it  would  have 
died  with  him. 

§.98.  As  Adam's  fovereignty,  if,  by  virtue  of  being 
proprietor  of  the  world,  he  had  any  authority  over  men, 
could  not  have  been  inherited  by  any  of  his  children 
over  the  refl,  becaufe  they  had  the  famie  title  to  divide 
the  inheritance,  ajid  every  one  had  a  right  to  a  portion 
of  his  father's  poiTellions  :  fo  neither  could  Adam's  fove- 
reignty by  right  of  fatherhood,  if  any  fuch  he  had, 
defcend  to  any  one  of  his  children  :  for  it  being,  in  our 
author's  account,  a  right  acquired  by  begetting,  to  rule 
over  thofe  he  had  begotten,  it  was  not  a  power  poifible 
to  be  inherited,  becaufe  the  right  being  confequent  to, 
and  built  on,  an  ad  perfedlly  perfonal,  made  that  power 
fo  too,  and  impoffible  to  be  inherited  :  for  paternal  pow- 
er, being  a  natural  right  riling  only  from  the  relation  of 
father  and  fon,  is  as  impoffible  to  be  inherited  as  the 
relation  itfelf ;  and  a  man  may  pretend  as  well  to  in- 
herit the  conjugal  power  the  hufband,  whofe  heir  he  is> 
had  over  his  wife,  as  he  can  to  inherit  the  paternal  power 
of  a  father  over  his  children  :  for  the  power  of  the  huf- 
band  being  founded  on  contrad,  and  the  power  of  the 
father  on  begetting,  he  may  as  well  inherit  the  powder 
obtained  by  the  conjugal  contrad,  which  was  only  per- 
fonal, as  he  may  the  power  obtained  by  begetting,  which 
A  could 
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could  reach  no  farther  than  the  perfon  of  the  begetter, 
unlefs  begetting  can  be  a  title  to  power  in  him  that  does 
not  beget, 

§.  99.  Which  makes  it  a  reafonable  quellion  to  alk, 
Tvhether  Adam,  dying  before  Eve,  his  heir,  (fuppofe 
Cain  or  Seth)  fhould  have  by  right  of  inheriting  Adam's 
fatherhood,  fovereign  power  over  Eve  his  mother  :  for 
Adam's  fatherhood  being  nothing  but  a  right  he  had  to 
govern  his  children,  becaufe  he  begot  them,  he  that  in- 
herits Adam*s  fatherhood,  inherits  nothing,  even  in  our 
author's  fenfe,  but  the  right  Adam  had  to  govern  his 
children,  becaufe  he  begot  them  :  {o  that  the  monarchy 
of  the  heir  would  not  have  taken  in  Eve ;  or  if  it  did, 
it  being  nothing  but  the  fatherhood  of  Adam  defcended 
by  inheritance,  the  heir  mufl  have  right  to  govern 
Eve,  becaufe  Adam  begot  her ;  for  fatherhood  is  no- 
thing elfe. 

§.  100.  rerhaps  It  will  be  faid  with  our  author,  that 
a  man  can  alien  his  power  over  his  child  ;  and  what  may 
be  transferred  by  compadl,  may  be  polFeiTed  by  inhe- 
ritance. I  anfwer,  a  father  cannot  alien  the  power  he 
has  over  his  child  :  he  may  perhaps  to  fome  degrees  for-, 
feit  it,  but  cannot  transfer  it ;  and  if  any  other  man  ac- 
quire it,  it  is  not  by  the  father's  grant,  but  by  fome  adl 
of  his  own.  For  example,  a  father,  unnaturally  care- 
lefs  of  his  child,  fells  or  gives  him  to  another  man ; 
and  he  again  expofes  him ;  a  third  man  finding  him, 
breeds  him  up,  cherifhes,  and  provides  for  him  as  his 
own  :  I  think  in  this  cafe,  nobody  will  doubt,  but  that 
the  greateft  part  of  filial  duty  and  fubjedlion  was  here 
owing,  and  to  be  paid  to  this  fofler-father  ;  and  if  any 
thing  could  be  demanded  from  the  child  by  either  of  the 
other,  it  could  be  only  due  to  his  natural  father,  who 
perhaps  might  have  forfeited  his  right  to  much  of  that 
duty  comprehended  in  the  command,  ''  Honour  your 
'^  parents,"  but  could  transfer  none  of  it  to  another. 
He  that  purchafed,  and  neglected  the  child,  got  by  his 
purchafe  and  grant  of  the  father,  no  title  to  duty  or 
honour  from  the  child  5  but  only  he  acquired  it,  who 
by  his  own  authority,  pcrfyrning  the  office  and  care 

of 
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of  a  father  to  the  forlorn  and  periihing  infant,  mads! 
himfelf,  by  paternal  care,  a  title  to  proportionable  de-* 
grees  of  paternal  power.  This  will  be  more  eafily  ad- 
mitted, upon  conlideration  of  the  nature  of  paternal 
power,  for  wliich  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  fecond 
book. 

§.  10  r.  To  return  to  the  argument  in  hand  ,•  this  is 
evident.  That  paternal  power  ariling  only  from  beget- 
ting, for  in  that  our  author  places  it  alone,  can  neither 
be  transferred  nor  inherited :  and  he  that  does  not  be- 
get, can  no  more  have  paternal  power,  which  arifes 
from  thence,  than  he  can  have  a  right  to  any  thing,  who 
performs  not  the  condition,  to  which  only  it  is  annex- 
ed. If  one  fhould  aik,  by  what  law  has  a  father  povrer 
over  his  children  ?  it  will  be  anfwered,  no  doubt,  by 
the  law  of  nature,  w^hich  gives  fuch  a  power  over  them, 
to  him  that  begets  them.  If  one  iliould  afk  likewife, 
by  what  law  does  our  author's  heir  come  by  a  right  to 
inherit?  I  think  it  would  be  anfwered,  by  the  law  of 
nature  too  :  for  I  find  not  that  our  author  brings  one 
word  of  fcripture  to  prove  the  right  of  fuch  an  heir  he 
fpeaks  of.  Why  then  the  law  of  nature  gives  fathers 
paternal  powxr  over  their  children,  becaufethey  did  be- 
get them  :  and  the  fame  law  of  nature  gives  the  pater- 
nal power  to  the  heir  over  his  brethren,  who  did  not 
beget  them  :  whence  it  follows,  that  either  the  father 
has  not  his  paternal  power  by  begetting,  or  elfe  that 
the  heir  has  it  not  at  all ;  for  it  is  hard  to  underftand 
how  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  reafon,  can 
give  the  paternal  power  to  the  father  over  his  children, 
for  the  onlv  reafon  of  becrettins: ;  and  to  the  firfl-born 
over  his  brethren  without  this  only  reafon,  /'.  e,  for  no 
reafon  at  all :  and  if  the  eldefl,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
can  inherit  this  paternal  power,  without  the  only  rea- 
fon that  gives  a  title  to  it,  fo  may  the  youngeft  as  well 
as  he,  and  a  ftranger  as  well  as  either  ;  for  where  there 
is  no  reafon  for  any  one,  as  there  is  not,  but  for  him  that 
begets,  all  have  an  equal  title.  I  am  fure  our  author 
offers  no  reafon  ;  and  w^hen  any  body  does^  we  fhall  fee 
\vhether  it  will  hold  or  no. 
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§.  102.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  as  good  fenfe  to  fay, 
that  by  the  law  of  nature  a  man  has  right  to  inherit  the 
property  of  another,  becaufe  he  is  of  kin  to  him,  and 
is  known  to  be  of  his  blood  ;  and  therefore,  by  the  fame 
law  of  nature,  an  utter  ftranger  to  his  blood  has  right 
to  inherit  his  eftate ;  as  to  fay  that,  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, he  that  begets  them  has  paternal  power  over  his 
children,  and  therefore,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  heir 
that  begets  them  not,  has  this  paternal  power  over  them  : 
or  fuppoiing  the  law  of  the  land  gave  abfolute  power 
over  their  children,  to  fuch  only  who  nurfed  them,  and 
fed  their  children  themfelves,  could  any  body  pretend 
that  this  law  gave  any  one,  who  did  no  fuch  thing,  ab- 
folute power  over  thofe  who  were  not  his  children? 

§.  103.  When  therefore  it  can  be  fliowed,  that  con- 
jugal power  can  belong  to  him  that  is  not  an  hufband, 
it  will  alfo  I  believe  be  proved,  that  our  author's  pater- 
nal power,  acquired  by  begetting,  may  be  inherited  by 
a  fon  ;  and  that  a  brother,  as  heir  to  his  father's  power, 
may  have  paternal  power  over  his  brethren,  and  by  the 
fame  rule  conjugal  power  too  :  but  till  then,  I  think  we 
may  reft  fatisfied,  that  the  paternal  power  of  Adam,  thi# 
fovereign  authority  of  fatherhood,  were  there  any  fuch, 
could  not  defcend  to,  nor  be  inherited  by  his  next  heir. 
Fatherly  power,  I  eafily  grant  our  author,  if  it  wdll  do 
him  any  good,  can  never  be  loft,  becaufe  it  will  be  as 
long  in  the  world  as  there  are  fathers :  but  none  of  them 
will  have  Adam's  paternal  power,  or  derive  their's  from 
him ;  but  every  one  will  have  his  ov/n,  by  the  fame  title 
Adam  had  his,  viz.  by  begetting,  but  not  by  inherit- 
ance or  fucceflion,  no  more  than  hufbands  have  their 
conjugal  power  by  inheritance  from  Adam.  And  thus 
we  fee,  as  Adam  had  no  fuch  property,  no  fuch  pater- 
nal power,  as  gave  him  fovereign  jurifdidlion  over  man- 
kind; fo  likewife  his  fovereignty  built  upon  either  of 
thefe  titles,  if  he  had  any  fuch,  could  not  have  defcend- 
cd  to  his  heir,  but  muft  have  ended  with  him.  Adam 
therefore,  as  has  been  proved,  bein?  neither  monarch, 
nor  his  imaginary  monarchy  hereditable,  the  power 
-which  is  now  in  the  world  is   not  that   which  was 
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Adam*s ;  fince  all  that  Adam  could  have  upon  our  au- 
thor*s  grounds,  either  of  property  or  fatherhood,  ne- 
celTarily  died  with  him,  and  could  not  be  conveyed  to 
poflerity  by  inheritance.  In  the  next  place  we  will  con- 
lider,  whether  Adam  had  any  fuch  heir  to  inherit  his 
power  as  our  author  talks  of. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Of  the  heir  to  Adam' 3  vionarcbical power. 

r    j^,    /^^'^  author  tells  us,  O.  253,  ''  That  it  is  a 

-t-  \^  <c  ly^iYi  undeniable,  that  there  cannot  be 
"  any  multitude  of  men  whatfoever,  cither  great  or 
*'  fmall,  though  gathered  together  from  the  feveral  cor- 
**  ners  and  remoteft  regions  of  the  world,  but  that  in 
"  the  fame  multitude,  conlidered  by  itfelf,  there  is  one 
•'  man  amongfl:  them  that  in  nature  hath  a  right  to  be 
^*'  king  of  all  the  reft,  as  being  the  next  heir  to  Adam, 
*'  and  all  the  other  fubjeds  to  him :  every  man  by  na- 
**  ture  is  a  king  or  a  fubjed:."  And  again,  p.  20.  ''  If 
"  Adam  himfelf  were  llill  living,  and  now  ready  to  die, 
*•  it  is  certain  that  there  is  one  man,  and  but  one  in  the 
•*  world,  who  is  next  heir.'*  Let  this  multitude  of  men 
be,  if  our  author  pleafes,  all  the  princes  upon  the  earth, 
there  will  then  be,  by  our  author's  rule,  ''  one  amongfl 
*'  them,  that  in  nature  hath  a  right  to  be  king  of  all 
'*  the  reft,  as  being  the  right  heir  to  Adam  ;"  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  eftablifh  the  thrones  of  princes,  and  fet- 
tle the  obedience  of  their  fubjecfts,  by  fetting  up  an 
hundred,  or  perhaps  a  thoufand  titles  (if  there  be  fo 
-many  princes  in  the  world)  againft  any  king  now  reign- 
ing, each  as  good,  upon  our  author's  grounds,  as  his 
who  wears  the  crown.  If  this  right  of  heir  carry  any 
weight  with  it,  if  it  be  the  ordinance  of  God,  as  our 
author  feems  to  tell  us,  O.  244,  muft  not  all  be  fubjedt 
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to  it,  from  the  higbeO  to  the  lowed  ?  Can  thofe  who 
wear  the  name  of  princes,  M  ithout  having  the  right  of 
being  heirs  to  Adam,  demiand  obedience  from  their  fub- 
jeds  by  this  title,  and  not  be  bound  to  pay  it  by  the 
fame  law  ?  Either  governments  in  the  \^orld  are  not  to 
be  claimed,  and  held  by  this  title  of  Adam's  heir ;  and 
then  the  ftarting  of  it  is  to  no  purpofe,  the  being  or  not 
being  Adam's  heir  fignifies  nothing  as  to  the  title  of 
dominion :  or  if  it  really  be,  as  our  author  fays,  the 
true  title  to  government  and  fovereignty  ;  the  firfl  thing 
to  be  done,  is  to  find  out  this  true  heir  of  Adam,  feat 
him.  in  his  throne,  and  then  all  the  kings  and  prmces  of 
the  world  ought  to  come  and  relign  up  their  crowns  and 
fceptres  to  him,  as  things  that  belong  no  more  to  thera 
than  to  any  of  their  fubjeclis. 

§.  105.  For  either  this  right  in  nature,  of  Adam's 
heir,  to  be  king  over  all  the  race  of  men,  (for  all  toge- 
ther they  make  one  multitude)  is  a  right  not  necelTary 
to  the  making  of  a  lawful  king,  and  fo  there  may  be 
lawful  kings  without  it,  and  then  kings  titles  and  power 
depend  not  on  it ;  or  elfe  all  the  kings  in  the  world  but 
one,  are  not  lawful  kings,  and  fo  have  no  right  to  obe- 
dience :  either  this  title  of  heir  to  Adam  is  that  where- 
by kings  hold  their  crowns,  and  have  a  right  to  fub- 
jeclion  from  their  fubjects,  and  then  one  only  can 
have  it,  and  the  reft  being  fubjecls  can  require  no  obe- 
dience from  other  men,  who  are  but  their  fellow-fub- 
jedls  ;  or  elfe  it  is  not  the  title  whereby  kings  rule,  and 
have  a  right  to  obedience  from  their  fubjects,  and  then 
kings  are  kings  without  it,  and  this  dream  of  the  natu- 
ral fovereignty  of  Adam's  heir  is  of  no  ufe  to  obedience 
and  government :  for  if  kings  have  a  right  to  dominion 
and  the  obedience  of  their  fubjedts,  who  are  not,  nor 
can  poiTibly  be  heirs  to  Adam,  what  ufe  is  there  of  fuch 
a  title,  when  we  are  obliged  to  obey  without  it?  If 
kings,  who  are  not  heirs  to  Adam.,  have  no  right  to  fo- 
vereignty, we  are  all  free,  till  our  author,  or  any  body 
for  him,  will  fliow  us  Adam's  right  heir.  If  there  be 
but  one  heir  of  Adam,  there  can  be  but  one  lawful  king 
in  the  world,  and  nobody  in  confcience  can  be  obliged 
to  obedience  till  it  be  refolved  who  that  is  i  for  it  may 
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be  any  one,  who  is  not  known  to  be  of  a  younger  houfe, 
and  all  others  have  equal  titles.  If  there  be  more  than 
one  heir  of  Adam,  every  one  is  his  heir,  and  fo  every 
one  has  regal  power :  for  if  two  fons  can  be  heirs  toge- 
ther, then  all  the  fons  equally  are  heirs,  and  fo  all  are 
heirs,  being  all  fons,  or  fons  fons  of  Adam.  Betwixt 
thefe  two,  the  right  of  heir  cannot  fland ;  for  by  it 
either  but  one  only  man,  or  all  men  are  kings.  Take 
which  you  pleafe,  it  difiblves  the  bonds  of  government 
and  obedience ;  fince  if  all  men  are  heirs,  they  can  owe 
obedience  to  nobody  ;  if  only  one,  nobody  can  be  oblig- 
ed to  pay  obedience  to  him,  till  he  be  known,  and  his 
title  made  out. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

IVho  heir^ 

^     n6  'T'^E  great  queflion  which  in  all  ages  has 
^'        *    X     difturbed  mankind,  and  brought  on  them 
the  greatefl  part  of  thofe  mifchiefs  which  have  ruined 
cities,  depopulated  countries,  and  difordered  the  peace 
of  the  world,  has  been,  not  whether  there  be  power  in 
the  world,  nor  whence  it  came,  but  who  fhould  have  it. 
The  fettling  of  this  point  being  of  no  fmaller  moment 
than  the  fecurity  of  princes,  and  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  their  eftates  and  kingdoms,  a  reformer  of  politics, 
one  would  think,  fhould  lay  this  fure,  and  be  very  clear 
in  it :  for  if  this  remain  difputabk,  all  the  reft  will  be 
to  very  little  purpofe  ;  and  the  fkill  ufed  in  drefling  up 
power  with  all  the  fplendour  and  temptation  abfolutenefs 
<:an  add  to  it,  without  ihowing  who  has  a  right  to  have 
it,  will  {qxwq  only  to  give  a  greater  edge  to  man's  na- 
tural ambition,  which  of  itfelf  is  but  too  keen.     What 
can  this  do  but  fet  men  on  the  more  eagerly  to  fcram- 
ble,  and  fo  lay  a  fure  and  lafting  foundation  of  endlefs 
contention  and  diforder,  inllead  of  that  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 
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quillltv,  which  is  the  bufmefs  of  government,  and  the 
end  of  human  fociety  ? 

$.  107.  This  delignation  of  the  perfon  our  author  is 
more  than  ordinary  obliged  to  take  care  of,  becaufe  he, 
affirming  that  '^  the  ailignment  of  civil  power  is  by  di- 
**  vine  inftitution/*  hath  made  the  conveyance  as  well 
as  the  power  itfelf  facred  :  fo  that  no  conlideration,  no 
adl  or  art  of  man,  can  divert  it  from  that  perfon,  to 
whom.,  by  this  divine  right,  it  is  afligned  ;  no  neceflity 
or  contrivance  can  fubftitute  another  perfon  in  his  room. 
For  if  the  **  ailignment  of  civil  power  be  by  divine  in- 
''  flitution,"  and  Adam's  heir  be  he  to  whom  it  is  thus 
afligned,  as  in  the  foregoing  chapter  our  author  tells  us, 
it  would  be  as  much  facrilege  for  any  one  to  be  king, 
who  was  not  Adam's  heir,  as  it  would  have  been  amongft 
the  jews,  for  any  one  to  have  been  prieft,  who  had  not 
been  of  Aaron's  pofterity  :  for  not  only  the  prieilhood 
''  in  general  being  by  divine  inflitution,  but  the  affign- 
^'  ment  of  it"  to  the  fole  line  and  poilerity  of  Aaron, 
made  it  impoffible  to  be  enjoyed  orexercifed  by  any  one 
but  thofe  perfons  who  were  the  offspring  of  Aaron :  whofe 
fucceHion  therefore  was  carefully  obferved,  and  by  that 
the  perfons  who  had  a  right  to  the  priefthood  certainly 
known. 

§.  108.  Let  us  fee  then  what  care  our  author  has 
taken  to  make  us  know  who  is  "  this  heir,  who  by 
*'  divine  inftitution  has  a  right  to  be  king  over  all  men.** 
The  firft  account  of  him  we  meet  with  is,  p.  12,  in 
thefe  words  :  *'  This  fubjeclion  of  children,  being  the 
"  fountain  of  all  regal  authority,  by  the  ordination  of 
''  God  him.felf ;  it  follows,  that  civil  power,  not  only 
"  in  genera!,  is  by  divine  inftitution,  but  even  the  af- 
'"  fignment  of  it,  fpecifically  to  the  eldeft  parents.'* 
Matters  of  fuch  confcquence  as  this  is,  fhould  be  in 
plain  words,  as  little  liable,  as  might  be,  to  doubt  or 
equivocation ;  and  I  think,  if  language  be  capable  of 
exprelTing  any  thing  diftinclly  and  clearly,  that  of  kin- 
dred, and  the  feveral  degrees  of  neairnefs  of  blood,  is 
one.  It  were  therefore  to  be  v/ifhcd,  that  our  author 
had  ufed  a  little  more  intelligible  expreffions  here,  that 
we  might  havp  better  known  who  it  is,  to  whom  the 
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affignment  of  civil  power  is  made  by  divine  inftitution; 
or  at  leaft  would  have  told  us  what  he  meant  by  eldeft 
parents  ;  for  I  believe,  if  land  had  been  afligned  or 
g  anted  to  him,  and  the  eldeft  parents  of  his  family, 
he  would  have  thought  it  had  needed  an  interpreter; 
and  it  v/ould  fcarce  have  been  known  to  whom  next  it 
belonged. 

§.  109.  In  propriety  of  fpeech,  (and  certainly  pro- 
priety of  fpeech  is  neceifrry  in  a  difcourfe  oi  this  na- 
ture) eldeft  parents  lignifes  either  the  eldeft  nen  and 
womiCn  that  have  had  children,  or  thofe  who  have  longeft 
had  iiTue  ;  and  then  our  author's  alfertion  will  be,  that 
thofe  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  been  longefl  in  the 
world,  or  longeft  fruitful,  have  by  divine  inftitution  a 
right  to  civil  power.  If  there  be  any  abfurdity  in  this, 
our  author  muft  anfwer  for  it :  and  if  his  meaning  be 
diftcrent  from  my  explication,  he  is  to  be  blamed,  that 
he  would  not  fpeak  it  plainly.  This  I  am  furc,  parents 
cannot  fignify  heirs  male,  nor  eldeft  parents  an  infant 
child  :  V  ho  yet  may  fomctimes  be  the  true  heir,  if  there 
can  be  but  one.  And  we  are  hereby  ftill  as  much  at  a 
h.>fs,  who  civil  power  belongs  to,  notwithftanding  this 
*'  affignment  by  divine  infiitution,"  as  if  there  had  been 
no  fuch  affignment  at  all,  or  our  author  had  faid  no- 
thing of  it.  This  of  eldeft  parents  leaving  us  more  in 
the  dark,  who  by  divine  inftitution  has  a  right  to  civil 
pov  er,  than  thofe  who  never  heard  any  thing  at  all  of 
heir,  or  defcent,  of  which  cur  author  is  10  full.  And 
though  the  chief  matter  of  his  writing  be  to  teach  obe- 
dience to  thofe  who  have  a  right  to  it,  which  he  tells 
us  is  conveyed  by  dt^c^nt ;  yet  who  ihofe  are,  to  whom 
this  right  by  defcent  belongs,  he  leaves,  like  the  philo- 
fopher's  ftone  in  politics,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  one 
to  difcover  from  his  writings. 

§.  no.  This  oi)fcurity  cannot  be  imputed  to  want  of 
language  in  fo  great  a  mafter  of  ftyle  as  ftr  Robert  is, 
when  he  is  refolved  with  himfelf  what  he  would  fay: 
and  therefore,  I  fear,  finding  how  hard  it  would  be 
to  fettle  rules  of  defcent  by  divine  inlf  itution,  and  how 
little  it  would  be  to  his  purpofe,  or  conduce  to  the  clear- 
ing and  eftabliftiing  the  titles  of  princes^  if  fuch  rule$ 
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cf  defcent  were  fettled,  he  chofe  rather  to  content  him- 
felf  with  doubtful  and  general  terms,  which  might  make 
no  ill  found  in  men's  ears  who  were  willing  to  be  pleafed 
with  them  ;  rather  than  offer  any  clear  rules  of  defcent 
of  this  fatherhood  of  Adam,  by  which  men's  confci- 
ences  might  be  fatisfied  to  whom  it  defcended,  and  know 
the  perfons  who  had  a  right  to  regal  power,  and  with  it 
to  their  obedience. 

§.  III.  How  elfe  is  it  pofTible,  that  laying  fo  much 
f}:refs,  as  he  does,  upon  defcent,  and  Adam's  heir,  next 
heir,  true  heir,  he  fhould  never  tell  us  what  heir  means, 
nor  the  way  to  know  who  the  next  or  true  heir  is  ? 
This,  I  do  not  remember,  he  does  any-where  exprefiy 
handle ;  but,  where  it  comes  in  his  way,  s^xy  warily 
and  doubtfully  touches ;  though  it  be  fo  neceffary,  that 
without  it  all.  difcourfes  of  government  and  obedience 
upon  his  principles,  would  be  to  no  purpofe,  and  fa- 
therly power,  ever  fo  well  made  out,  will  be  of  no  ufe 
to  any  body.  Hence  he  tells  us,  O.  244.  '*  That  not 
'^  only  the  conftitution  of  power  in  general,  but  the 
'^  limitation  of  it  to  one  kind,  i.  e.  monarchy,  and 
*^  the  determination  of  it  to  the  individual  perfon  and 
*'  line  of  Adam,  are  all  three  ordinances  of  God  ;  nei- 
*'  ther  Eve  nor  her  children  could  either  limit  Adam's 
"  power,  or  join  others  with  him  ;  and  what  was  given 
"  unto  Adam  was  given  in  his  perfon  to  his  polterity." 
Here  again  our  author  informs  us,  that  the  divine  ordi- 
nance hath  limited  the  defcent  of  Adam's  monarchical 
power.  To  whom  ?  '*  To  Adam's  line  and  pollerity," 
fays  our  author.  A  notable  limitation,  a  limitation  to 
all  mankind  :  for  if  our  author  can  find  any  one  amongft 
mankind  that  is  not  of  the  line  and  pofterity  of  Adam, 
he  may  perhaps  tell  him  who  this  next  heir  of  Adam  is  : 
but  for  us,  I  defpair  how  this  limitation  of  Adam's  em- 
pire to  his  line  and  poflerity  will  help  us  to  find  out  one 
heir.  This  limitation  indeed  of  our  author,  will  fave 
thofe  the  labour,  who  would  look  for  him  amongft  the 
race  of  brutes,  if  any  fuch  there  were;  but  will  very 
little  contribute  to  the  difcovery  of  one  next  heir 
amongit  menj  though  it  make  a  iliort  and  eafy  deter- 
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niination  of  the  queftion  about  the  defcent  of  Adam's 
regal  power,  by  telling  us,  that  the  line  and  poflerity 
of  Adam  is  to  have  it,  that  is,  in  plain  Englilh,  any  one 
may  have  it,  fmce  there  is  no  perfon  living  that  hath 
not  the  title  of  being  of  the  line  and  poflerity  of  Adam; 
and  while  it  keeps  there,  it  keeps  within  our  author's 
limitation  by  God's  ordinance.  Indeed,  p.  19,  he  tells 
us,  that  *^  fuch  heirs  are  not  only  lords  of  their  own 
•^  children,  but  of  their  brethren  ;"  whereby,  aad  by 
the  words  following,  which  we  fhall  confider  anon,  he 
feems  to  iniinuate,  that  the  eldeft  fon  is  heir ;  but  he 
no  where,  that  I  know,  fays  it  in  dired:  words,  but  by 
the  inftances  of  Cain  and  Jacob,  that  there  follow,  we 
may  allow  this  to  be  fo  far  his  opinion  concerning  heirs, 
that  where  there  are  divers  children,  the  eldeft  fon  has 
the  right  to  be  heir.  That  primogeniture  cannot  give 
any  title  to  paterml  power,  we  have  already  fhowed. 
That  a  father  may  have  a  natural  right  to  fome  kind  of 
power  over  his  children,  is  ealily  granted  ;  but  that  an 
elder  brother  has  fo  over  his  brethren,  remains  to  be 
proved  :  God  or  nature  has  not  any  w  here,  that  I  know^, 
placed  fuch  jurifdidion  in  the  firft-born  ;  nor  can  rea- 
fon  fad  any  fuch  natural  fuperiority  amongft  brethren. 
The  law  of  Mofes  gave  a  double  portion  of  the  goods 
and  pofTeffions  to  the  eldeft ;  but  we  find  not  any  where 
that  naturally,  or  by  God's  inftitution,  fuperiority  or 
dominion  belonged  to  him  ;  and  the  inftances  there 
brought  by  our  author  are  but  flender  proofs  of  a  right 
to  civil  power  and  dominion  in  the  firft-born,  and  do  ra- 
ther fliow  the  contrary. 

§.  112.  His  words  are  in  the  forecited  place:  **  And 
*^  therefore  we  find  God  told  Cain  of  his  brother  Abel, 
"  his  defire  fl^jall  be  fubjed:  unto  thee,  and  thou  Ihalc 
^'  rule  over  him.'*     To  which  I  anfwer, 

I .  Thefe  words  of  God  to  Cain,  are  by  many  inter-, 
preters,  with  great  reafon,  underftood  in  a  quite  diffe- 
rent fenfe  than  what  our  author  ufes  them  in. 

1,  Whatever  was  meant  by  them,  it  could  not  be,  that 
Cain,  as  elder,  had  a  natural  dominion  over  Abel  j  for 
the  words  are  conditionalj  **  If  thou  doft  well;"  and 
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fo  perfonal  to  Cain :  and  whatever  was  fignified  by  them, 
did  depend  on  his  carriage,  and  not  follow  his  birth- 
right ;  and  therefore  could  by  no  means  be  an  eftablifh- 
ment  of  dominion  in  the  firft-born  in  general :  for  be- 
fore this  Abel  had  his  '*  diftind:  territories  by  right  of 
*^  private  dominion/'  as  our  author  himfelf  confeifes, 
O.  2IO.  which  he  could  not  have  had  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  heir's  title,  ''  if  by  divine  inftitution**  Cain  as 
heir  were  to  inherit  all  his  father's  dominion. 

3.  If  this  were  intended  by  God  as  the  charter  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  grant  of  dominion  to  the  elder 
brothers  in  general  as  fuch,  by  right  of  inheritance,  we 
might  exped  it  fhould  have  included  all  his  brethren  ; 
for  we  may  well  fuppofe,  Adam,  from  whom  the  world 
was  to  be  peopled,  had  by  this  time,  that  thefe  were 
grown  up  to  be  men,  more  fons  than  thefe  two  :  where- 
as Abel  himfelf  is  not  fo  much  as  named  ;  and  the 
words  in  the  original  can  fcarce,  with  any  good  con- 
flrudion,  be  applied  to  him. 

4.  It  is  too  much  to  build  a  dodlrine  of  fo  mighty 
confequence  upon  fo  doubtful  and  obfcure  a  place  of 
fcripture,  which  may  well,  nay  better,  be  underftood  in  a 
quite  different  fenfe,  and  fo  can  be  but  an  ill  proof,  be- 
ing as  doubtful  as  the  thing  to  be  proved  by  it ;  efpecially 
when  there  is  nothing  elfe  in  fcripture  or  reafon  to  be 
found,  that  favours  or  fupports  it. 

§.  113.  It  follows,  p.  19.  "  Accordingly  when  Ja- 
"  cob  bought  his  brother's  birth-right,  Ifaac  bleifed  him 
"  thus  ;  Be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  the  fons  of 
''  thy  mother  bow  before  thee."  Another  inftance,  I 
take  it,  brought  by  our  author  to  evince  dominion  due 
to  birth-right,  and  an  admirable  one  it  is :  for  it  muft 
be  no  ordinary  way  of  reafoning  in  a  man,  that  is  plead- 
ing for  the  natural  power  of  kings,  and  againft  all  com- 
pad,  to  bring  for  proof  of  it,  an  example,  where  his 
own  account  of  it  founds  all  the  right  upon  ccmpadt, 
and  fettles  empire  in  the  younger  brother,  unlefs  buy- 
ing and  felling  be  no  compad: ;  for  he  tells  us,  '^  when 
"  Jacob  bought  his  birth-right."  But  pafiing  by  that, 
let  us  confider  the  hiftory  icfelf^  with  what  ufe  our  au- 
thor 
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thor  makes  of  it,  and  we  fhall  find  the  following  mif- 
takes  about  it. 

1.  That  our  author  reports  this,  as  if  Ifaac  had  given 
Jacob  this  bleffing,  immediately  upon  his  purchafing 
the  birth-right;  for  he  fays,,  ''  when  Jacob  bought,  Ifaac 
*'  blefled  him  ;'*  which  is  plainly  otherwife  in  the  fcrip- 
ture  :  for  it  appears,  there  was  a  diflance  of  time  be- 
tween, and  if  we  will  take  the  ftory  in  the  order  it  lies, 
it  mult  be  no  fmall  diftance  :  all  Ifaac's  fojourning  in 
Gerar,  and  iranfacSlions  with  Abimelech,  Q^vu  xxvi. 
coming  between  ;  Rebecca  being  then  beautiful,  and 
confequently  young :  but  Ifaac,  when  he  blefled  Jacob, 
was  old  and  decrepit :  ar  u  Efau  alfo  complains  of  Ja- 
cob, Gen.  xxvii.  36.  that  two  times  he  had  fupplanted 
him  ;  *'  he  took  away  my  birth-right,  fays  he,  and  be- 
*^  hold  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blelTing  ;**  words, 
that  I  think  {xgmi'j  diflance  of  time  and  diiFerence  of 
adion. 

2.  Another  miflake  of  our  author's  is,  that  he  fup- 
pofes  Ifaac  gave  Jacob  the  blefling,  and  bid  him  be 
*^  lord  over  his  brethren,"  becaufe  he  had  the  birth- 
right ;  for  our  author  brings  this  example  to  prove, 
that  he  that  has  the  birth-right,  has  thereby  a  right  to 
*^  be  lord  over  his  brethren."  But  it  is  alfo  manifeft 
by  the  text,  that  Ifaac  had  no  conlideration  of  Jacob's 
having  bought  the  birth-right ;  for  when  he  blefled  hirn, 
he  coniidered  him  not  as  Jacob,  but  took  him  for  Efau. 
Nor  did  Efau  underfiand  any  fuch  connexion  between 
birth-right  and  the  bleifing  ;  for  he  fays,  '*  Hehathfup- 
*'  planted  me  thefe  two  times,  he  took  away  my  birch- 
*'  right,  and  behold  now  he  hath  taken  av.ay  my  blef- 
*'  fing  :"  whereas  had  the  blefling,  which  was  to  be 
"  lord  over  his  brethren,"  belonged  to  the  birth  right, 
Efau  could  not  have  complained  of  this  fecord,  as  a 
cheat,  Jacob  having  got  nothing  but  what  Efau  had 
fold  him,  when  he  fold  him  his  birth-right ;  fo  that  it 
is  plain,  dominion,  if  thefe  words  fignify  it^  was  not 
underftood  to  belong  to  the  birth-right. 

§.  114.  And  that  in  thofe  days  of  the  patriarchs,  dc- 
m.inion  was  not  underftood  to  be  the  right  of  the  heir, 

but 
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but  only  a  greater  portion  of  goods,  is  plain  from 
Gen.  xxi.  lO.  for  Sarah,  taking  Ifaac  to  be  heir,  fays, 
*'  cafl  cut  this  bondwoman  and  her  fon,  for  the  fon  of 
*'  this  bondwoman  Ihall  not  be  heir  with  my  fon:" 
whereby  could  be  meant  nothing,  but  that  he  {hould  not 
have  a  pretence  to  an  equal  fhare  of  his  father's  efl:atc 
after  his  death,  but  fhould  have  his  portion  prefently, 
and  be  gone.  Accordingly  we  read,  Gtn,  xxv.  5,  6. 
*'  That  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had  unto  Ifaac,  but 
**  unto  the  fons  of  the  concubines  which  Abraham  had, 
*'  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  fent  them  away  from  Ifaac 
*^  his  fon,  while  he  yet  lived.'*  That  is,  Abraham  hav- 
ing given  portions  to  all  his  other  fons,  and  fent  them 
away,  that  which  he  had  referved,  being  the  greateft: 
part  of  his  fubftance,  Ifaac  as  heir  pofTefled  after  his 
death  :  but  by  being  heir,  he  had  no  right  to  be  *'  lord 
*'  over  his  children  ;"  for  if  he  had,  why  fljould  Sarah 
endeavour  to  rob  him  of  one  of  his  fubje61:s,  or  lefTen 
the  number  of  his  flaves,  by  deliring  to  have  I{lim>ael 
fent  away  ? 

§.  115.  Thus,  as  under  the  law,  the  privilege  of 
birth-right  was  nothing  but  a  double  portion :  fo  wc 
fee  that  before  Mofes,  in  the  patriarchs  time,  from 
whence  our  author  pretends  to  take  his  model,  there 
was  no  know  ledge,  no  thought,  that  birth-right  gave 
rule  or  empire,  paternal  or  kingly  authority,  to  any  one 
over  his  brethren.  If  this  be  not  plain  enough  in  the 
llory  of  Ifaac  and  Ifhmael,  he  that  will  look  into 
J  Chron.  v.  i.  may  there  read  thefe  words:  **  Reuben 
''  w^as  the  firfl-born  :  but  forafmuch  as  he  defiled  his 
*'  father's  bed,  his  birth-right  was  given  unto  the  fons 
''  of  Jofeph,  the  fon  of  Ifracl  :  and  the  genealogy  is 
'^  not  to  be  reckoned  after  the  birth-right  ;  for  Judah 
'^  prevailed  above  his  brethren,  and  of  him  came  the 
''  chief  ruler;  but  the  birth-right  was  Jofeph's."  What 
this  birth-right  was,  Jacob  blefling  Jofeph,  Gen.  xlviii. 
22.  telleth  us  in  thefe  words,  **  Moreover  I  have  given 
'^  thee  one  portion  above  thy  brethren,  which  I  took 
''  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite,  with  my  fwcrd  and 
"  with  my  bow."  Whereby  it  is  not  only  plain  that 
the  birth-right  was  nothing  but  a  double  portion,  b.it 

the 
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the  text  in  Chronicles  is  exprefs  againft  our  auth6r's 
dodlrine,  and  fnows  that  dominion  was  no  part  of  the 
birth-right ;  for  it  tells  us^  that  Jofeph  had  the  birth- 
.  right,  but  Judah  the  dominion.  One  would  think  our 
author  were  very  fond  of  the  very  name  of  birth-right, 
when  he  brings  this  inftance  of  Jacob  and  Efau,  to 
prove  that  dominion  belongs  to  the  heir  over  his 
brethren. 

§.  ii6.  I.  Becaufe  it  will  be  but  an  ill  example  to 
prove,  that  dominion  by  God*s  ordination  belonged  to 
the  eldeft  fon,  becaufe  Jacob  the  youngeft  here  had  it, 
let  him  come  by  it  how  he  w^ould  :  for  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  it  can  only  prove,  againll  our  author,  that  the 
''  ailignment  of  dominion  to  the  eldeft  is  not  by  divine 
'^  inftitution,'*  which  would  then  be  unalterable  :  for 
if  by  the  law  of  God,  or  nature,  abfolute  power  and 
empire  belongs  to  the  eldeft  fon  and  his  heirs,  fo  that 
they  are  fupreme  monarchs,  and  all  the  reft  of  their 
brethren  flaves,  our  author  gives  us  reafon  to  doubt 
whether  the  eldeft  fon  has  a  power  to  part  with  it,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  pofterity,  fmce  he  tells  us,  O.  158, 
"  That  in  grants  and  gifts  that  have  their  original  from 
*^  God  or  nature,  no  inferior  power  of  man  can  limit, 
*'  or  make  any  law  of  prefcription  againft  them.** 

§.  117.  2.  Becaufe  this  place.  Gen.  xxvii.  29.  brought 
by  our  author,  concerns  not  at  all  the  dominion  of  one 
brother  over  the  other,  nor  the  fubjed:ion  of  Efau  to 
Jacob :  for  it  is  plain  in  hiftory,  that  Efau  was  never 
fubjed:  to  Jacob,  but  lived  apart  in  mount  Seir,  w^here 
he  founded  a  diftindl  people  and  government,  and  was 
himfelf  prince  over  them,  as  much  as  Jacob  was  in  his 
own  family.  The  text,  if  coniidered,  can  never  be  un- 
derftood  of  Efau  himfelf,  or  the  perfonal  dominion  of 
Jacob  over  him  :  for  the  words  brethren  and  fons  of  thy 
mother,  could  not  be  ufed  literally  by  Ifaac,  who  knew 
Jacob  had  only  one  brother  ,•  and  thefe  words  are  fo  far 
from  being  true  in  a  literal  fenfe,  or  eftablilhing  any 
dominion  in  Jacob  over  Efau,  that  in  the  ftory  we  find 
the  quite  contrary,  for  Gen.  xxxii.  Jacob  feveral  times 
calls  Efau  lord,  and  himfelf  his  fervant;  and  Qq,x\,  xxxiii. 
**  he  bowed  himfelf  fevcn  umes  to  the  ground  to  Efau.** 
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Whether  Efau  then  were  a  fubjed  and  vafTal  fnay,  as 
our  author  tells  us,  all  fubjedls  are  (laves  to  Jacob  J,  and 
Jacob  his  fovereign  prince  by  birth-right,  1  leave  the 
reader  to  judge;  and  to  believe,  if  he  can,  that  thefe 
words  of  Ifaac,  "  be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let 
"  thy  mother's  fons  bow  down  to  thee,'*  confirmed 
Jacob  in  a  fovereignty  over  Efau,  upon  the  account  of 
the  birth-right  he  had  got  from  him. 

§.  1 1 8.  He  that  reads  the  ftory  of  Jacob  and  Efau, 
will  find  there  never  was  any  jurifdidtion,  or  authority, 
that  either  of  them  had  over  the  other,  after  their  fa- 
ther's death :  they  lived  with  the  friendlhip  and  equality 
of  brethren,  neither  lord,  neither  Have  to  his  brother  ; 
but  independent  of  each  other,  were  both  heads  of  their 
diftincl  families,  where  they  received  no  laws  from  one 
another,  but  lived  feparately,  and  were  the  roots  out  of 
which  fprang  two  diftinct  people  under  two  diflind:  go- 
vernments.    This  blefling  then  of  Ifaac,  whereon  our 
author  would  build  the  dominion  of  the  elder  brother, 
iignifies  no  more,  but  what  Rebecca  had  been  told  from 
God,  G^n,  XXV.  23.   "  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb, 
"  and  two  manner  of  people  fnall  be  feparated  from  thy^ 
"  bowels  ;  and  the  one  people  fhall  be  flronger  than  the 
**  other  people,  and  the  elder  fhall  ferve  the  younger ; 
*'  and  fo  Jacob  bleffed  Judah,"  Gen.  xlix.  and  gavt 
him  the  fceptre  and  dominion ;  from  whence  our  au- 
thor might  have  argued  as  well,  that  jurifdidlion  and 
dominion  belongs  to  the  third  fon  over  his  brethren,  as 
well  a«  from  this  blefling  of  Ifaac,  that  it  belonged  to 
Jacob  :    both  thefe  places  contain  only  predidlions  of 
what  fliould  long  after  happen  to  their  pofterities,  and 
.not  any  declaration  of  the  right  of  inheritance  to  do-f 
minion  in  either.     And  thus  we  have  our  author's  two 
great  and  only  arguments  to  prove,  that  "  heirs  are 
^\  lords  over  their  brethren. '^^ 

I.  Becaufe  God  tells  Cain,  Gen.  iv.  that  however  fin 
might  fet  upon  him,  he  ought  or  might  be  mailer  of 
it :  for  the  moft  learned  interpreters  underftood  the 
words  of  fin,  and  not  of  Abel,  and  give  fo  ftrong  rea- 
fons  for  it,  that  nothing  can  convincingly  be  inferred, 
from  fo  doubtful  a  text  to  our  author's  purpofe, 

2.  Becaufe 
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2.  Becaufe  in  this  of  Gtn*  xxvii.  Ifaac  foretels  that 
the  Ifraelites,  the  pofterity   of  Jacob,  fhould  have  do- 
minion  over  the  Edomites,  the  pofterity  of  Efau;  there-  ' 
fore,  fays  our  author, ''  heirs  are  lords  of  their  brethren :" 
I  leave  any  one  to  judge  of  the  conclulion. 

§.119.  And  now  we  fee  our  author  has  provided  for 
the  defcending,  and  conveyance  down  of  Adam's  mo- 
narchical power,  or  paternal  dominion,  to  po fieri ty,  by 
the  inheritance  of  his  heir,  fucceeding  to  all  his  father's 
authority,  and  becoming  upon  his  death  as  much  lord 
as  his  father  was,  ^^  not  only  over  his  own  children,  but 
**  over  his  brethren,"  and  all  defcended  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  fo  in  infinitum.  But  yet  who  this  heir  is,  he 
does  not  once  tell  us ;  and  all  the  light  we  have  from 
him  in  this  io  fundamental  a  point,  is  only,  that  in  his 
inflance  of  Jacob,  by  ufing  the  word  birth-right,  as  that 
which  paiTed  from  Efau  to  Jacob,  he  leaves  us  to  guefs, 
that  by  heir,  he  means  the  eldeft  fon ;  though  I  do  not 
remember  he  any  where  mentions  exprefsly  the  title  of 
the  firft-born,  but  all  along  keeps  himfelf  under  the 
Hielter  of  the  indefinite  term  heir.  But  taking  it  to  be 
his  meaning,  that  the  eldeft  fon  is  heir,  (for  if  the  eldeft 
be  not,  there  will  be  no  pretence  vvhy  the  fons  ftiould 
not  be  all  heirs  alike)  and  fo  by  right  of  primogeniture 
has  dominion  over  his  brethren ;  this  is  but  one  ftep 
towards  the  fettlement  of  fucceflion,  and  the  difficulties 
remain  ftill  as  much  as  ever,  till  he  can  ftiow  us  who  is 
meant  by  right  heir,  in  all  thofe  cafes,  which  may  hap- 
pen where  the  prefent  poflelTor  hath  no  fon.  This  he 
lilently  pafles  over,  and  perhaps  wifely  too  :  for  what 
can  be  wifer,  after  one  has  affirmed,  that  ''  the  perfon 
•^  having  that  power,  as  well  as  the  power  and  form  of 
*f  government,  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  by  divine  in- 
•^  ftitution,'*  vid.  O.  254.  p.  12.  than  to  be  careful,  not 
to  ftart  any  queftion  concerning  the  perfon,  the  refqlp- 
tion  whereof  >vill  certainly  lead  him  into  a  confeffion, 
that  God  and  nature  hath  determined  nothing  about 
him  ?  And  if  our  author  cannot  ftiow  who  by  right  of 
nature,  or  a  clear  pofttive  law  of  God,  has  the  next  right 
to  inherit  the  dominion  of  this  natural  monarch  he  has 
been  at  fuch  pains  about,  when  he  died  without  a  fon, 

he 
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he  might  have  fpared  his  pains  in  all  the  refl ;  it  being 
more  necelTary  for  the  fettling  rhcn*s  confciences,  and 
determining  their  fubjedlion  and  allegiance,  to  ihow 
them  who,  by  original  right,  fuperior  and  antecedent 
to  the  will,  or  any  adt  of  men,  hath  a  title  to  this  pa- 
ternal jurifdidlion,  than  it  is  to  fhow  that  by  nature 
there  was  fuch  a  jurifdidion  ;  it  being  to  no  purpofe  for 
me  to  know  there  is  fuch  a  paternal  power,  which  I 
ought,  and  am  difpofed  to  obey,  unlefs,  where  there  arc 
many  pretenders,  I  alfo  know  the  perfon  that  is  right- 
fully invefted  and  endowed  with  it. 

§.  120.  For  the  main  matter  in  queflion  being  con- 
cerning the  duty  of  my  obedience,  and  the  obligation 
of  confcience  I  am  under  to  pay  it  to  him  that  is  of 
right  my  lord  and  ruler,  I  muft  know  the  perfon  that 
this  right  of  paternal  power  refides  in,  and  fo  impowers 
him  to  claim  obedience  from  me.  For  let  it  be  true 
what  he  fays,  p.  12.  ''  That  civil  power  not  only  in 
"  general  is  by  divine  inftitution,  but  even  the  affign- 
*^  ment  of  it  fpecially  to  the  eldeft  parents  ;**  and 
O.  254.  '*  That  not  only  the  power  or  right  of  govern- 
"  micnt,  but  the  form  of  the  power  of  governing,  and 
*'  the  perfon  having  that  power,  are  all  the  ordinance 
*'  of  God;"  yet  unlefs  he  ihow  us  in  all  cafes  who  is 
this  perfon,  ordained  by  God ;  who  is  this  eldeft  pa- 
rent :  all  his  abftradl  notions  of  monarchical  power  will 
fignify  juft  nothing,  when  they  are  to  be  reduced  to 
pradice,  and  men  are  confcientioufly  to  pay  their  obe- 
dience :  for  paternal  jurifdi(flion  being  not  the  thing  to 
be  obeyed,  becaufe  it  cannot  command,  but  is  only  that 
which  gives  one  man  a  right  which  another  hath  not, 
and  if  it  come  by  inheritance,  another  man  cannot  have, 
to  command  and  be  obeyed ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  fay,  I 
pay  obedience  to  the  paternal  power,  when  I  obey  him, 
to  whom  paternal  power  gives  no  right  to  my  obedi- 
ence t  for  he  can  have  no  divine  right  to  my  obedience, 
who  cannot  {how  his  divine  right  to  the  power  of  ruling 
over  me,  as  well  as  that  by  divine  right  there  is  fuch  a 
power  in  the  world, 
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§.  121.  And  hence  not  being  able  to  make  out  any 
prince's  title  to  government,  as  heir  to  Adam,  which 
therefore  is  of  no  ufe,  and  had  been  better  let  alone,  he 
is  fain  to  refolve  all  into  prefent  polTeffion,  and  makes 
civil  obedience  as  due  to  an  ufurper,  as  to  a  lawful  king; 
and  thereby  the  ufurper*s  title  as  good.  His  words  are, 
O.  253.  and  they  deferve  to  be  remembered:  '^  If  an 
•^  ufurper  difpoflefs  the  true  heir,  the  fubjeds  obedi- 
'•  ence  to  the  fatherly  power  mufi  go  along,  and  wait 
«*  upon  God's  providence.'*  But  I  fhall  leave  his  title 
of  ufurpers  to  be  examined  in  its  due  place,  and  delire 
ray  fober  reader  to  confider  what  thanks  princes  owe 
fuch  politics  as  this,  which  can  fuppofe  paternal  power, 
/.  e.  a  right  to  government  in  the  hands  of  a  Cade,  or 
a  Cromwell ;  and  fo  all  obedience  being  due  to  pater- 
nal power,  the  obedience  of  fubjedls  will  be  due  to  them, 
by  the  fame  right,  and  upon  as  good  grounds,  as  it  is 
-to  lawful  princes ;  and  yet  this,  as  dangerous  a  dodlrine 
as  it  is,  muft  necelTarily  follow  from  making  all  poli- 
tical power  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  Adam's  paternal 
power  by  right  and  divine  inflitution,  defcending  from 
him  without  being  able  to  {how  to  whom  it  defcended, 
or  who  is  heir  to  it. 

§.  122.  To  fettle  government  in  the  world,  and  to 
lay  obligations  to  obedience  on  any  man's  confcience,  it 
is  as  necelTary  (fuppofing  with  our  author  that  all  power 
be  nothing  but  the  being  poiTeiTed  of  Adam's  father- 
hood) to  fatisfy  him,  who  has  a  right  to  this  power, 
this  fatherhood,  when  the  poflefTor  dies,  without  fons 
to  fucceed  immediately  to  it ;  as  it  was  to  tell  him,  that 
upon  the  death  of  the  father,  the  eldeft  fon  had  a  right 
to  it :  for  it  is  ftill  to  be  remembered,  that  the  great 
queflionis,  fandthat  which  our  author  would  bethought 
to  contend  for,  if  he  did  not  fometimes  forget  it)  what 
perfons  have  a  right  to  be  obeyed,  and  not  whether  there 
be  a  power  in  the  world,  which  is  to  be  called  pater^ 
iral,  without  knowing  in  whom  it  refides :  for  fo  it  be 
a  power,  /.  e,  right  to  govern,  it  matters  not,  whe- 
ther it  be  termed  paternal  or  regal,  natural  or  acquir- 
ed i  whether  you  call  it  fupreme  fatherhood,   or  fu- 
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^reme  "brotherhood,  will  be  all  one,  provided  we  know 
who  has  it. 

§.  123.  I  go  on  then  to  aik,  whether  in  the  inherit- 
ing of  this  paternal  power,  this  fupreme  fatherhood, 
the  grandfon  by  a  daughter  hath  a  right  before  a  ne- 
phew by  a  brother  ?  Whether  the  grandfon  by  the  eldefb 
fon,  being  an  infant,  before  the  younger  fon,  a  man  and 
able  ?  Whether  the  daughter  before  the  uncle  ?  or  any 
other  man,  defcendedby  a  male  line?  Whether  a  grand- 
fon, by  a  younger  daughter,  before  a  grand-daughter 
by  an  elder  daughter  ?  Whether  the  elder  fon  by  a  con- 
cubine, before  a  younger  fon  by  a  wife  ?  From  whence 
alfo  will  arife  many  quefiions  of  legitimation,  and  what 
in  nature  is  the  difference  betwixt  a  wife  and  a  concu- 
bine ?  for  as  to  the  municipal  or  pofitive  laws  of  men, 
they  can  fignify  nothing  here.  It  may  farther  be  afked, 
WHiether  the  eldefb  fon,  being  a  fool^  fnall  inherit  this 
paternal  power,  before  the  younger,  a  wife  man  ?  and 
what  degree  of  folly  it  mufl:  be  that  fhall  exclude  him  ? 
and  who  fhall  be  judge  of  it  ?  Whether  the  fon  of  a  fool, 
excluded  for  his  folly,  before  the  fon  of  his  wife  brother 
who  reigned  ?  Who  has  the  paternal  power  whilft  the 
widow-queen  is  with  child  by  the  deceafed  king,  and 
nobody  knows  whether  it  will  be  a  fon  or  a  daughter  ? 
Which  fhall  be  heir  of  the  two  male  twins,  who  by  the 
diffeiflion  of  the  mother  were  laid  open  to  the  world  ? 
Whether  a  iifter  by  the  half-blood,  before  a  brother's 
daughter  by  the  whole  blood  ? 

§.  124.  Thefe,  and  many  more  fuch  doubts,  might 
be  propofed  about  the  titles  of  fucceilion,  and  the  right 
of  inheritance ;  and  that  not  as  idle  fpeculations,  but 
fuch  as  in  hiftory  we  fliall  find  have  concerned  the  in- 
heritance of  crowns  and  kingdoms ;  and  if  our's  want 
them,  we  need  not  go  farther  for  famous  examples  of  it, 
than  the  other  ^kingdom  in  this  very  ifland,  which  hav- 
ing been  fully  related  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  au- 
thor of  Patriarcha  non  Monarcha,  I  need  fay  no  more 
of.  Till  our  author  hath  refolved  all  the  doubts  that 
may  arife  about  the  next  heir,  and  lliowed  that  they  are 
plainly  determ.ined  bv  the  law  of  natvire,  or  the  revealed 
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law  of  God,  all  his  fuppoiitions  of  a  monarchical,  ab- 
folute,  fupreme,  paternal  power  in  Adam,  and  the  de- 
fcent  of  that  power  to  his  heirs,  would  not  be  of  the 
leaft  ufe  to  eflabliih  the  authority,  or  make  out  the  ti- 
tle, of  any  one  prince  now  on  earth ;  but  would  rather 
unfettle  and  bring  all  "into  queftion  :  for  let  our  author 
tell  us  as  long  as  he  pleafes,  and  let  all  men  believe  it 
too,  that  Adam  had  a  paternal,  and  thereby  a  monar- 
chical power ;  that  this  (the  only  power  in  the  world) 
defcended  to  his  heirs  ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  power 
in  the  world  but  this :  let  this  be  all  as  clear  demonllra- 
tion,  as  it  is  manifeft  errour ;  yet  if  it  be  not  pail  doubt, 
to  whom  this  paternal  power  defcends,  and  v,  hofe  now 
it  is,  nobody  can  be  under  any  obligation  of  obedience  ; 
unlcfs  any  one  will  fay,  that  I  am  bound  to  pay  obedi- 
ence to  paternal  power  in  a  man  who  has  no  more  pa- 
ternal power  than  I  myfelf  5  which  is  all  one  as  to  fay, 
I  obey  a  man,  becaufe  he  has  a  right  to  govern  ;  and  if 
I  be  aflved,  how^  I  know  he  has  a  right  to  govern,  I  fliould 
anfwer,  it  cannot  be  known,  that  he  has  any  at  all  :  for 
that  cannot  be  the  rcafon  of  my  obedience,  which  I 
know  not  to  be  fo  ;  much  iefs  can  that  be  a  reafon 
of  my  obedience,  Vvhich  nobody  at  all  can  know  to 
be  fo. 

§.  125.  And  therefore  all  this  ado  about  Adam's  fa- 
therhood, the  greatncfs  of  its  pov,  er,  and  the  neceflity 
of  its  fuppofal,  helps  nothing  to  eftablifa  the  power  of 
thofe  that  govern,  or  to  determine  the  obedience  of 
fubjedls  who  are  to  obey,  if  they  cannot  tell  whom  they 
are  to  obey,  or  it  cannot  be  known  who  are  to  govern, 
and  who  to  obey.  In  the  ftate  the  world  is  now,  it  is 
irrecoverably  ignorant,  w^ho  is  Adam's  heir.  This  fa- 
therhood, this  monarchical  power  of  Adam,  defcend- 
ing  to  his  heirs,  v/ould  be  of  no  more  ufe  to  the  go- 
vernment of  mankind,  than  it  would  be  to  the  quieting 
of  m.en's  confciences,  or  fccuring  their  healths,  if  our 
author  had  alTured  them,  that  Adam  had  a  power  to  for- 
give fms,  or  cure  difeafes,  which  by  divine  inftitution 
defcended  to  his  heir,  whilfl:  this  heir  is  impolTible  to  be 
known.     And  fhould  not  he  do  as  rationally,  who  upon 
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this  alTurance  of  our  author,  went  and  confefTed  his  fins, 
and  expeded  a  good  abfolution;  or  took  phyfic  with 
expedtation  of  health,  from  any  one  who  had  taken  on 
himfelf  the  name  of  priell  or  phyfician,  or  thruft  him- 
felf  into  thofe  employments,  faying,  I  acquiefce  in  the 
abfolving  power  defcending  from  Adam,  or  I  fl^.all  be 
cured  by  the  medicinal  power  defcending  from  Adam; 
as  he  who  fays,  I  fubmit  to  and  obey  the  paternal  power 
defcending  from  Adam,  when  it  is  confefTed  all  thefe 
powers  defcend  only  to  his  lingle  heir,  and  that  heir  is 
unknown  ? 

§.  126.  It  is  true,  the  civil  lawyers  have  pretended  to 
determine  fome  of  thefe  cafes  concerning  the  fucceffion 
of  princes  ;  but  by  our  author's  principles  they  have 
meddled  in  a  matter  that  belongs  not  to  them  :  for  if 
all  political  power  be  derived  only  from  Adam,  and  be 
to  defcend  only  to  his  fucceflive  heirs,  by  the  ordinance 
of  God  and  divine  inftitution,  this  is  a  right  antecedent 
and  paramount  to  all  government ;  and  therefore  the 
pofitive  laws  of  men  cannot  determine  that,  which  is 
itfelf  the  foundation  of  all  law  and  government,  and  is 
to  receive  its  rule  only  from  the  law  of  God  and  nature. 
And  that  being  filent  in  the  cafe,  I  am  apt  to  think  there 
is  no  fuch  right  to  be  conveyed  this  way :  I  am  fure  it 
would  be  to  no  purpofe  if  there  were,  and  men  would 
be  more  at  a  lofs  concerning  governm.ent,  and  obedience 
to  governors,  than  if  there  were  no  fuch  right ;  fince  b}^ 
politive  laws  and  compact,  which  divine  inflitution  (if 
there  be  any)  fliuts  out,  all  thefe  endlefs  inextricable 
doubts  can  be  fafely  provided  againft :  but  it  can  never 
be  underftood,  how  a  divine  natural  right,  and  that  of 
fuch  moment  as  is  all  order  and  peace  in  the  world, 
fhould  be  conveyed  down  to  pofterity,  without  any  plain 
natural  or  divine  rule  concerning  it.  And  there  v/ould 
be  an  end  of  all  civil  government,  if  the  alngnment  of 
civil  power  were  by  divine  inftitution  to  the  heir,  and 
yet  by  that  divine  inflitution  the  perfon  of  the  heir 
could  not  be  known.  This  paternal  regal  power  be- 
ing by  divine  right  only  his,  it  leaves  no  room  for  hu- 
man prudence,  or  confent,  to  place  it  any  where  elfe ; 
for  if  only  one  man  hath  a  divine  right  to  the  obedience 
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of  mankind,  nobody  can  claim  that  obedience,  but  he 
that  can  fliow  that  right ;  nor  can  men's  confciences  by 
any  other  pretence  be  obliged  to  it.  And  thus  this  doc- 
trine cuts  up  all  government  by  the  roots. 

§.  127.  Thus  we  fee  how  our  author,  laying  it  for  a 
fure  foundation,  that  the  very  perfon  that  is  to  rule,  is 
the  ordinance  of  God,  and  by  divine  inftitution ;  tells 
us  at  large,  only  that  this  perfon  is  the  heir,  but  who 
this  heir  is,  he  leaves  us  to  guefs ;  and  fo  this  divine 
inftitution,  which  alligns  it  to  a  perfon  whom  we  have 
no  rule  to  know,  is  juft  as  good  as  an  affignment  to  no- 
body at  all.  But  whatever  our  author  does,  divine  in- 
ftitution makes  nofuch  ridiculous  ailignments  :  nor  can 
God  be  fuppofed  to  make  it  a  facred  law,  that  one  cer- 
tain perfon  fliould  have  a  right  to  fomething,  and  yet 
not  give  rules  to  mark  out,  and  knov*'  that  perfon  by  ; 
or  give  an  heir  a  divine  right  to  power,  and  yet  not  point 
out  who  that  heir  is.  It  is  rather  to  bethought,  that  an 
heir  had  no  fuch  right  by  divine  inftitution,  than  that 
God  f!]ould  give  fuch  a  right  to  the  heir,  but  yet  leave 
it  doubtful  and  undeterminable  who  fuch  heir  is. 

§.128.  If  God  had  given  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
Abraham,  and  in  general  terms  to  fomebody  after  him, 
w  itliOut  naming  his  feed,  whereby  it  might  be  known 
who  that  fomicbody  was ;  it  would  have  been  as  good 
and  ufeful  an  afngnment,  to  determine  the  right  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  as  it  Vvould  be  the  determining  the  right 
of  crowns,  to  give  emipire  to  Adam  and  his  fucceflive 
heirs  after  him,  without  telling  who  his  heir  is  :  for  the 
word  heir,  without  a  rule  to  know  who  it  is,  fignifies 
BO  more  than  fomebody,  I  know  not  whom.  God  mak- 
ing it  a  divine  inftitution,  that  men  fliould  not  marry 
thofe  who  \\  ere  of  near  kin,  thinks  it  not  enough  to 
fay,  *'  none  of  you  fliall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of 
•'  kin  to  him,  to  uncover  their  nakednefs  ;"  but  more- 
over, gives  rules  to  know  who  are  thofe  near  of  kin,  for- 
bidden by  divine  inftitution  ;  or  elfe  that  law  would  have 
been  of  no  ufe  ;  it  being  to  no  purpofe  to  lay  reftraint 
or  give  privileges  to  men,  in  fuch  general  terms,  as  the 
particular  perfon  concerned  cannot  be  known  by.  But 
God  not  having  any  where  faid,  the  next  heir  fhall  in- 
herit 
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herit  all  his  father's  eftate  or  dominion,  we  are  not  to 
wonder,  that  he  hath  no  where  appointed  who  that  heir 
lliould  be  ;  for  never  having  intended  any  fuch  thing, 
never  deligned  any  heir  in  that  fenfe,  we  cannot  expeCt 
he  fhould  any  where  nominate,  or  appoint  any  perfon 
to  it,  as  we  might,  had  it  been  otherwife.     And  there- 
fore in  fcripture,  though  the  word  heir  occur,  yet  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  heir  in  our  author's  fenfe,  one  that 
was  by  right  of  nature  to  inherit  all  that  his  father  had, 
exclulive  of  his  brethren.     Hence  Sarah  fuppofes,  that 
if  Ifhmael  flaid  in  the  houfe  to  fhare  in  Abraham's  ef- 
tate  after  his  death,  this  fon  of  a  bond-woman  might 
be  heir  with  Ifaac  ;  and  therefore,  fays  llie,  '^  cad  out 
^'  this  bond-woman  and  her  fon,  for  the  fon   of  this 
^^  bond-woman  fliall  not   be  heir  v/ith  my  fon:"  but 
this  cannot  excufe  our  author,  who  telling  us  there  is, 
in  every  number  of  men,  one  who  is  right  and  next  heir 
to  Adam,  ought  to  have  told  us  what  the  laws  of  de- 
fcent  are  :  but  he  having  been  fo  fparing  to  inftruifl  us 
by  rules,  how  to  know  who  is  heir ;  let  us  fee  in  the 
next  place,  what  his  hiftory  out  of  fcripture,  on  which 
he  pretends  wholly  to  build  his  government,  gives  us  in 
this  neceflary  and  fundamental  point. 

§.  129.  Our  author,  to  make  good  the  title  of  his 
book,  p.  13,  begins  his  hiftory  of  the  defcent  of  Adam's 
regal  power,  p.  13,  in  thefe  words:  ^^  This  lordfliip 
*'  which  Adam  by  command  had  over  the  whole  world, 
"  and  by  right  defcending  from  him,  the  patriarchs  did 
^'  enjoy,  was  a  large,"  &c.  How  does  he  prove  that 
the  patriarchs  by  defcent:  did  enjoy  it  ?  for  *'  dominion 
^'  of  life  and  death,  fays  he,  we  find,  Judah  the  father 
"  pronounced  fentence  of  death  againlt  Thamar  his 
^'  daughter-in-law  for  playing  the  harlot,"  p.  13.  How 
does  this  prove  that  Judah  had  abfolute  and  fovereign 
authority  ?  ''  he  pronounced  fentence  of  death."  The 
pronouncing  of  fentence  of  death  is  not  a  certain  mark 
of  fovereii^nty,  but  ufually  the  office  of  inferiour  magif-, 
trates.  The  power  of  making  laws  of  life  and  death  is 
indeed  a  mark  of  fovereignty,  but  pronouncing  the  fen- 
tence according  to  thofe  laws,-  may  be  done  by  others, 
snd  therefore  thi§  will  but  ill  prove  that  he  had  fove- 
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reign  authority  :  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  judge  Jefferies 
pronounced  fentence  of  death  in  the  late  times,  there- 
lore  judge  Jefferies  had  fovereign  authority.    But  it  will 
be  faid\  Judah  did  it  not  by  commiffion  from  another, 
and  therefore  did  it  in  his  own  right.    Who  knows  whe- 
ther he  had  any  right  at  all  ?  heat  of  paflion  might  carry 
him  to  do  that  which  he  had  no  authority  to  do.     *^  Ju- 
*'  dab  had  dominion  of  life  and  death  :"  how  does  that 
appear  ?    He  exercifed  it,  he  ''  pronounced  fentence  of 
*'  death  againft  Thamar:"  our  author  thinks  it  is  Very 
good  proof,  that  becaufe  he  did  it,  therefore  he  had  a 
right  to  do  it :  he  lay  with  her  alfo ;  by  the  fame  way 
of  proof,  he  had  a  right  to  do  that  too.      If  the  confe- 
quence  be  good  from  doing,  to  a  right  of  doing,  Ab- 
falom  too  may  be  reckoned  amcngli  our  author's  fove- 
reig';ns,    for   he  pronounced    fuch  a  fentence   of  death 
againft  his  brother  Amnon,  and  miuch  upon  a  like  oc- 
calion,  and  had  it  executed  too,  if  that  be  iufficient  to 
prove  a  dominion  of  life  and  death. 

But  allowing  this  all  to  be  clear  demonftration  of 
fovereign  power,  who  was  it  that  had  this  *'  lordlhip 
**  by  right  defcending  to  him  from  Adam,  as  large  and 
*'  ample  as  the  abfolutefl  dominion  of  any  monarch  ?" 
Judah,  fays  our  author,  Judah  a  younger  fon  of  Jacob, 
his  father  and  elder  brethren  living;  fo  that  if  our  au- 
thor's own  proof  be  to  be  taken,  a  younger  brother 
may,  in  the  life  of  his  father  and  elder  brothers,  **  by 
**  right  of  defcent,  enjoy  Adam's  monarchical  power;" 
and  if  one  fo  qualified  may  be  a  monarch  by  defcent, 
why  may  not  every  man  ?  if  Judah,  his  father  and  elder 
brother  living,  were  one  of  Adam's  heirs,  I  know  not 
who  can  be  excluded  from  this  inheritance  ;  all  men  by 
inheritance  may  be  monarchs  as^weil  as  Judah. 

^§.  130.  ^'  Touching  war,  we  fee  that  Abraham  com- 
^'  manded  an  army  of  318  foldiers  of  his  own  family, 
''  and  Efau  met  his  brother  Jacob  with  400  men  at 
*^  arms  :  for  matter  of  peace,  Abraham  made  a  league 
"  with  Abimelech,"  &c.  p.  13.  Is  it  not  poffible  for 
n  man  to  have  318  men  in  his  family  without  being  heir 
to  Adam  ?  A  planter  in  the  Weft-Indies  has  more,  and 
might,  if  he  pleafed,  (who  doubts?]  mufter  them  up 
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and  lead  them  out  againfl  the  Indians,  to  feek  repara^. 
tion  upon  any  injury  received  from  them  ;  and  all  this 
without  the  ''  abfolute  dominion  of  a  monarch,  defcend- 
''  irig  to  him  from  Adam."  Would  it  not  be  an  ad- 
mirable argument  to  prove,  that  all  power  by  God's 
inftitution  defcended  from  Adam  by  inheritance,  and 
that  the  very  perfon  and  power  of  this  planter  were  the 
ordinance  of  God,  becaufe  he  had  power  in  his  family 
over  fervants  born  in  his  houfe,  and  bought  with  his 
money  ?  For  this  was  juft  Abraham's  cafe  ;  thofe  who 
were  rich  in  the  patriarch's  days,  as  in  the  Weft-Indies 
now,  bought  men  and  maid  fervants,  and  by  their  in- 
creafe,  as  well  as  purchafing  of  new,  came  to  have  large 
and  numerous  families,  which  though  they  made  ufe  of 
in  war  or  peace,  can  it  be  thought  the  power  they  had 
over  them  was  an  inheritance  defcended  from  Adam, 
when  it  was  the  purchafe  of  their  money  ?  A  man's  rid- 
ing in  an^  expedition  againft  an  enemy,  his  horfe  bought 
in  a  fair,  would  be  as  good  a  proof  that  the  owner 
*^  enjoyed  the  lordfhip  v/hich  Adam  by  command  had 
^^  over  the  whole  world,  by  right  defcending  to  him,'* 
as  Abraham's  leading  out  the  fervants  of  his  family  is, 
that  the  patriarchs  enjoyed  this  lordfhip  by  defcent  from 
Adam :  iince  the  title  to  the  pov/er  the  mailer  had  in 
both  cafes,  whether  over  fiaves  or  horfes,  was  only  from 
his  purchafe  ;  and  the  getting  a  dominion  over  any  thing 
by  bargain  and  money,  is  a  ne\y  way  of  proving  one  had 
it  by  defcent  and  inheritance. 

§.  131.  '*  But  making  war  and  peace  are  marks  of 
"  fovereignty."  Let  it  be  fo  in  politic  focieties  :  may 
riot  therefore  a  man  in  the  Weft-Indies,  who  hath 
with  him  fons  of  his  own,  friends,  or  companions,  fol- 
diers  under  pay,  or  flav^es  bought  with  money,  or  per- 
haps a  band  made  up  of  all  thefe,  make  war  and  peace, 
if  there  lliould  be  occafion,  and  ''  ratify  the  articles  too 
''  wdth  an  oath,"  without  being  a  fovereign,  an  abfo- 
lute king  over  thofe  who  w^ent  with  him  ?  He  that  fays 
he  cannot,  muft  then  allow  many  mafters  of  fhips,  many 
private  planters,  to  be  abfolute  monarchs,  for  as  much 
as  this  they  have  doQe.     War  and  peace  cannot  be  made 
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for  politic  focieties,  but  by  the  fupreme  power  of  fuch 
focicties  ;  becaufc  war  and  peace  giving  a  different  mo- 
tion to  the  force  of  fuch  a  politic  body,  none  can  make 
war  or  peace  but  that  which  has  the  diredlion  of  the 
force  of  the  whole  body,  and  that  in  politic  focieties  is 
only  the  fupreme  power.  In  voluntary  focieties  for  the 
time,  he  that  has  fuch  a  power  by  cpnfent,  may  make 
war  and  peace,  and  fo  may  a  iingle  man  for  himfelf,  the 
flate  of  war  not  coniifting  in  the  number  of  partifans, 
but  the  enmity  of  the  parties,  where  they  have  no  fu- 
periour  to  appeal  to. 

§.132.  The  achial  making  of  war  or  peace  is  no 
proof  of  any  other  power,  but  only  of  difpofing  thofe 
to  exercife  or  ceafe  acls  of  enmity  for  whom  he  makes 
it ;  and  this  power  in  many  cafes  any  one  may  have 
w  ithout  any  politic  fupremacy  :  and  therefore  the  mak- 
ing of  war  or  peace  will  not  prove  that  every  one  that 
does  fo  is  a  politic  ruler,  miUch  lefs  a  king  ;  for  then 
commonwealths  muil  be  kings  too,  for  they  do  as  cer- 
tainly make  war  and  peace  as  monarchical  govern- 
ment. 

§.  133.  But  granting  this  a  *'  mark  of  fovereignty  in 
*^  Abraham,"  is  it  a  proof  of  the  defcent:  to  him  of 
Adam's  fovereignty  over  the  whole  world  ?  If  it  be,  it 
will  furely  be  as  good  a  proof  of  the  defcent  of  Adam's 
lordfhip  to  others  too.  And  then  commonwealths,  as 
well  as  Abraham,  will  be  heirs  of  Adam,  for  they  make 
war  and  peace  as  well  as  he.  If  you  fiiy,  that  the  ''  lord- 
*'  Ihip  of  Adam"  doth  not  by  right  defcend  to  com- 
monwealths, though  they  make  war  and  peace,  the  famq 
fay  I  of  Abraham,  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  your  ar- 
gument :  if  you  ftand  to  your  argument,  and  fay  thofe 
that  do  mi'ake  war  and  peace,  as  coinnionwealths  do  with- 
out doubt,  ^'  do  inherit  Adam's  lordfnip,"  there  is  an 
'^nd  of  your  monarchy,  unlefs  you  will  fay,  that  com- 
monwealths **  by  defcent'  enjoying  Adam's  lordfliip" 
are  monarchies ;  and  that  indeed  would  be  a  new 
way  of  making  all  the  governments  in  the  world 
ponarchicaL 
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§.  134.  To  give  our  author  the  honour  of  this  new 
invention,  for  I  confefs  it  is  not  I  have  firll  found  it  out 
by  tracing  his  principles,  and  fo  charged  it  on  him,  it 
js  fit  my  readers  know  that  fas  abfurd  as  it  may  feemj 
he  teaches  it  himfelf,  p.  23,  where  he  ingenuoufly  fays, 
''  In  all  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  in  the  world, 
*'  whether  the  prince  be  the  fupreme  father  of  the  peo- 
''  pie,  or  but  the  true  heir  to  fuch  a  father,  or  come  to 
^^  the  crown  by  ufurpationor  election,  or  whether  fome 
'^  few  or  a  multitude  govern  the  commonwealth  ;  yet 
^^  ftill  the  authority  that  is  in  any  one,  or  in  many,  or 
^'  in  all  thefe,  is  the  only  right  and  natural  authority  of 
^'  a  fupreme  father;"  which  right  of  fatherhood,  he 
often  tells  us,  is  ''  regal  and  royal  authority;"  as  par- 
ticularly p.  12,  the  page  imm.ediately  preceding  this  in- 
llance  of  Abraham.   This  regal  authority,  he  fays,  thofe 
that  govern  commonwealths  have  ;  and  if  it  be  true, 
that  regal  and  royal  authority  be  in  thofe  that  govern 
commonwealths,  it  is  as  true  that  commonwealths  arc 
governed  by  kings  ;  for  if  regal  authority  be  in  him  that 
governs,  he  that  governs  muft  needs  be  a  king,  and  fo 
all   commonwealths   are  nothing   but   downright   mo- 
narchies ;  and  then  what  need  any  more  ado  about  the 
matter  ?     The  governments  of  the  world  are  as  they 
fhould  be,  there  is  nothing  but  mionarchy  in  it.     This, 
without  doubt,  was  the  fureft  way  our  author  could  have 
found,  to  turn  all  other  governments,  but  monarchical, 
out  of  the  world. 

§.  135.  But  all  this  fcarce  proves  Abraham  to  have 
been  a  king  as  heir  to  Adam.  If  by  inheritance  he  had 
been  king.  Lot,  who  was  of  the  fame  family,  mull 
needs  have  been  his  fubjecl  by  that  title,  before  the  fer- 
vants  in  his  family  ;  but  we  fee  they  lived  as  friends  and 
equals,  and  when  their  herdfmen  could  not  agree,  there 
was  no  pretence  of  jurifdidion  or  fuperiority  between 
them,  but  they  parted  by  confent.  Gen.  xiii.  hence  he 
is  called,  both  by  Abraham  and  by  the  text,  Abraham'^; 
brother,  the  name  of  friendfliip  and  equality,  and  not 
of  jurifdiction  and  authority,  though  he  vvere  really  but 
|iis  nephew.     And  if  our  author  knows  that  Abraham 
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was  Adam*s  heir,  and  a  king,  it  was  more,  it  feems^ 
than  Abraham  himfelf  knew,  or  his  fervant  whom  he 
fent  a  wooing  for  his  fon ;  for  when  he  fets  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  match.  Gen.  xxiv.  35.  thereby  to  pre- 
■vail  with  the  young  wom.an  and  her  friends,  he  fays, 
*'  i  am  Abraham's  fervant,  and  the  lord  hath  blelTed 
•*  my  mailer  greatly,  and  he  is  become  great ;  and  he 
•'  hath  given  him  flocks  and  herds,  and  lilver  and  gold, 
•*  and  men-fervants  and  maid-fervants,  and  camels  and 
*^  afies  ;  and  Sarah,  my  mafler's  wife,  bare  a  fon  to  my 
"^  mafter  when  fhe  was  old>  and  unto  him  hath  he  given 
**^  all  he  hath."  Can  one  think  that  a  difcreet  fervant, 
that  was  thus  particular  to  fet  out  his  mafter's  greatnefs, 
would  have  omitted  the  crown  Ifaac  was  to  have,  if  he 
had  known  of  any  fuch  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  he  lliould 
have  neglected  to  have  told  them  on  fuch  an  occafion  a^ 
this,  that  Abraham  was  a  king,  a  name  well  known  at 
that  time,  for  he  had  nine  of  them  his  neighbours,  if 
he  or  his  mailer  had  thought  any  iuch  thing,  the  like- 
liefl:  matter  of  all  the  reft,  to  make  his  errand  fuc- 
cefsfui  ? 

§.  136.  But  this  difcovery  it  feems  was  referved  for 
our  author  to  make  two  or  3000  years  after,  and  let 
him  enjoy  the  credit  of  it  ;  only  he  Ihould  have  taken 
care  that  fome  of  Adam's  land  fhould  have  defcended 
to  this  his  heir,  as  well  as  all  Adam's  lojdfliip:  for 
though  this  lordlhip  which  Abraham,  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve our  author)  as  well  as  the  other  patriarchs,  *'  by 
^*  right  defcending  to  him,  did  enjoy,  was  as  large  and 
•'  ample  as  the  abfoluteil  dominion  of  any  monarch 
*''  which  hath  been  fmce  the  creation  ;"  yet  his  eftate, 
his  territories,  his  dom.inions,  were  very  narrow  and 
fcanty ;  for  he  had  not  the  poiTeiTion  of  a  foot  of  land, 
till  he  bought  a  field  and  a  cave  of  the  fons.  of  Heth  ta 
bury  Sarah  in. 

§.  137.  The  inftance  of  Efau  joined  with  this  of  Abra- 
ham, to  prove  that  the  ''  lordihip  which  Adam  had 
«'  over  the  v/hole  world,  by  right  defcending  from  him, 
"  the  patriarchs  did  enjoy,"  is  yet  more  plcafant  than 
the  farmer.     "  Efau  met  his  brother  Jacob  with  400 
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'*  men  at  arms  ;'*  he  therefore  was  a  king  by  right  of 
heir  to  Adam.  Four  hundred  armed  men  then,  how- 
icver  got  together,  are  enough  to  prove  him  that  leads 
them  to  be  a  king,  and  Adam's  heir.  There  have  been 
tories  in  Ireland,  (whatever  there  are  in  other  countries) 
who  would  have  thanked  our  author  for  fo  honourable 
an  opinion  of  them,  efpecially  if  there  had  been  nobody 
near  with  a  better  title  of  500  armed  men,  to  queftion 
their  royal  authority  of  400.  It  is  a  fhiame  for  men  to 
trifle  fo,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  in  fo  ferious  an  argu- 
ment. Here  Efau  is  brought  as  a  proof  that  Adam's 
lordfhip,  *^  Adam's  abfolute  dominion,  as  large  as  that 
*^  of  any  monarch,  defcended  by  right  to  the  patri^ 
'^  archs,"  and  in  this  very  chap.  p.  19,  Jacob  is  brought 
as  an  inftance  of  one,  that  by  *^  birth-right  was  lord 
'*  over  his  brethren."  So  we  have  here  two  brothers 
abfolute  m.onarchs  by  the  fame  title,  and  at  the  fame 
time  heirs  to  Adami  ;  the  eldefl:,  heir  to  Adam,  becaufe 
he  m^et  his  brother  with  400  men ;  and  the  youngeft, 
heir  to  Adam  by  birth-right :  ''  Efau  enjoyed  the  lord- 
5*  fhip  which  Adam  had  over  the  whole  world  by  right 
'^  defcending  to  him,  in  as  large  and  ample  manner  as 
''  the  abfoluteft  dominion  of  any  monarch  ;  and  at  the 
"  fame  time,  Jacob  lord  over  him,  by  the  right  heirs 
''  have  to  be  lords  over  their  brethren."  Rifum  tene- 
atis  ?  I  never,  I  confefs,  met  with  any  mian  of  parts 
fo  dextrous  as  iir  Robert  at  this  way^  of  arguing  :  but  it 
v.as  his  misfortune  to  light  upon  an  hypothefis  that 
could  not  be  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  human  affairs  ;  his  principles  could  not  he  made  to 
agree  with  that  conflitution  and  order  which  God  had 
fettled  in  the  world,  and  therefore  mufl:  needs  often  clafh 
with  common  fenfe  and  experience. 

§.  138.  In  the  next  fedtion,  he  tells  us,  '^  This  pa- 
^*  triarchal  power  continued  not  only  till  the  flood, 
''  but  after  it,  as  the  nam.e  patriarch  doth  in  part 
*'  prove."  The  word  patriarch  doth  more  than  in  part 
prove,  that  patriarchal  power  c^ontinued  in  the  world  as 
Jong  as  there  were  patriarchs ;  for  it  is  neceifary  that 
patriarchal  power  fhould  be  whilfl:  there  are  patriarchs, 
^s  it  is  fieceffary  there  ihould  be  paternal  or  conjugal 
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power  whilfl:  there  are  fathers  or  hufbands ;  but  this  is 
but  playing  with  names.  That  which  he  would  falla- 
ciouily  infinuate  is  the  thing  in  queflion  to  be  proved^ 
"vix.  that  the  ''  lordfhip  which  Adam  had  over  the 
**  world,  the  fuppofed  ablblute  univerfal  dom.inion  of 
**  Adam  by  right  defc ending  from  him,  the  patriarchs 
*'  did  enjoy."  If  he  affirms  fuch  an  abfolute  monarchy 
continued  to  the  jpiood,  in  the  world,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  records  he  has  it  from  ;  for  I  confefs  I  can- 
not find  a  word  of  it  in  my  bible  :  if  by  patriarchal 
power  he  means  any  thing  elle,  it  is  nothing  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  And  how  the  nam.e  patriarch  in  fome  part 
proves,  that  thofe  who  are  called  by  that  name,  had 
abfolute  mionarchical  power,  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee,  and 
therefore  I  think  needs  no  anfwer  till  the  argument  from 
it  be  made  out  a  little  clearer. 

§.  139.  ^'  The  three  fons  of  Noah  had  the  world,  fays 
*^  our  author,  divided  amongft  them  by  their  father, 
•^  for  of  them  was  the  whole  world  overfpread,*'  p.  14, 
The  world  might  be  overfpread  hy  the  offspring  of  No- 
ah's fons,  tliough  he  never  divided  the  world  amongfi: 
them  ;  for  the  earth  might  be  replenifhed  without  be- 
ing divided  :  fo  that  all  our  author's  argument  here 
proves  no  fuch  divilion.  However,  I  allow  it  to  him, 
and  then  aflc,  the  world  being  divided  amongft  them, 
which  of  the  three  was  Adam's  heir?  If  Adam*s  lord- 
ihip,  Adam's  monarchy,  by  right  defcended  only  to  the 
cldeil,  then  the  other  two  could  be  but  his  fubjedfs,.  his 
flaves  :  if  by  right  it  defcended  to  all  three  brothers,  by 
the  fame  right  it  will  defcend  to  all  mankind  ;  and  then 
it  vv'ill  be  impolTible  what  he  fays,  p.  19,  that  ''heirs 
**  are  lords  of  their  brethren,"  iliould  be  true ;  but  all 
brothers,  and  confequently  all  men,  will  te  equal  and 
independent,  all  heirs  to  Adam's  monarchy,  and  confe- 
quently all  monarcbs  too,  one  as  much  as  another.  But 
it  will  be  faid,  Noah  their  lather  divided  the  world 
amongil  them  ;  fo  that  our  author  will  allow  more  to 
Noah  than  he  will  to  God  Almighty,  for  O.  .211,  he 
thought  it  hard,  that  God  himfelf  Ihould  give  the  world 
to  Noah  and  his  fons,  to  the  prejudice  of  Noah's  birth- 
right ;  his  words  are,  *'  Noah  was  left  folc  heir  to  the 
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"  world :  why  fnould  it  be  thought  that  God  would 
^*  dilinherit  him  of  his  birth-right,  and  make  him,  of 
*'  all  men  in  the  world,  the  only  tenant  in  common  with 
'^  his  children  ?"  and  yet  he  here  thinks  it  fit  that  Noah 
fliould  dilinherit  Shem  of  his  birth-right,  and  divide 
the  world  betwixt  him  and  his  brethren  ;  fo  that  his 
birth-right,  when  our  author  pleafes,  muft,  and  when. 
he  pleafes  muft  not,  be  facred  and  inviolable. 

§.  140.  If  Noah  did  divide  the  world  between  his 
fons,  and  his  affignment  of  dominions  to  them  were 
good,  there  is  an  end  of  divine  inftitution ;  all  our  au- 
thor's difcourfe  of  Adam/s  heir,  with  whatfoever  he 
builds  on  it,  is  quite  out  of  doors  ;  the  natural  power 
of  kings  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  then  **  the  form  of 
*'  the  power  governing,  and  the  perfon  having  that 
^'  power,  will  not  be  (as  he  fays  they  are,  O.  254,)  the 
*^  ordinance  of  God,  but  they  will  be  ordinances  of 
*^  man  :'*  for  if  the  right  of  the  heir  be  the  ordinance 
of  God,  a  divine  right ;  no  man,  father  or  not  father, 
can  alter  it :  if  it  be  not  a  divine  right,  it  is  only  hu- 
man, depending  on  the  will  of  man  :  and  fo  where  hu- 
man inftitution  gives  it  not,  the  firfl-born  has  no  right 
at  all  above  his  brethren  ;  and  men  may  put  govern- 
ment into  what  hands,  and  under  what  form  they 
pleafe. 

§.  1 41.  He  goes  on,  '^  moH  of  the  civileft  nations  of 
^^  the  earth  labour  to  fetch  their  original  from  fom.e  of 
*'  the  fons  or  nephews  of  Noah,"  p.  14.  How  many 
do  moil:  of  the  civileft  nations  amount  to  ?  and  who  are 
they  ?  I  fear  the  Chinefe,  a  very  great  and  civil  people, 
as  well  as  feveral  other  people  of  the  Eall,  Weft,  North,, 
and  South,  trouble  not  themfeivesrnuch  about  this  mat- 
ter. All  that  believe  the  Bible,  which  I  believe  are  our 
author's  ''  mofl:  of  the  civileft  nations,"  muft  neceffa- 
rily  derive  themfelves  from  Noah  ;  but  for  the  reft  of 
the  world,  they  think  little  of  his  fons  or  nephews.  But 
if  the  heralds  and  antiquaries  of  all  nations,  for  it  is 
thefe  men  generally  that  labour  to  find  out  the  originals 
of  nations,  or  all  the  nations  themfelves,  *^  ft^iould  la~ 
*^  bour  to  fetch  their  original  from  fome  of  the  fofis  or 
^'  nephews  of  Noah/'  v/hat  would  this  be  to  prove, 
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that  the  ''  lordfhip  M'hich  Adam  had  over  the  uhole 
*'  world,  by  a  right  defcended  to  the  patriarchs?'' 
Whoever,  nations,  or  races  of  men,  ''  labour  to  fetch 
**^  their  original  from,"  may  be  concluded  to  be  thought 
by  them  men  of  renown,  famous  to  pofterity  for  the 
greatnefs  of  their  virtues  and  adlions ;  but  beyond  thefe 
they  look  not,  nor  coniider  who  they  were  heirs  to,  but 
look  on  them  as  fuch  as  raifed  themfelves  by  their  own 
virtue,  to  a  degree  that  would  give  luftre  to  thofe  who 
in  future  ages  could  pretend  to  derive  themfelves  from 
them.  But  if  it  were  Ogyges,  Hercules,  Brama,  Ta- 
merlain,  Pharamond  ;  nay,  if  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were 
the  names,  from  whence  divers  races  of  men,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  have  laboured  to  derive  their  ori- 
ginal ;  will  that  prove,  that  thofe  men  '^  enjoyed  the 
^'  lordfliip  of  Adam  by  right  dcfcending  to  them?"  If 
not,  this  is  but  a  fiourifh  of  our  author's  to  miHead  his 
reader,  that  in  itfelf  fignifics  nothing. 

§.  142.  To  as  muchpurpofe  is  what  he  tells  us,  p.  15, 
concerning  this  divilion  of  the  world,  **  That  fome  fay 
^'  it  M'as  by  lot,  and  others  that  Noah  failed  round  the 
'^  Mediterranean  in  ten  years,  and  divided  the  world 
*^  into  Alia,  Afric  and  Europe,  portions  for  his  three 
''  fons."  America  then,  it  feems,  was  left  to  be  his 
that  could  catch  it.  Why  our  author  takes  fuch  pains 
to  prove  the  diviiion  of  the  world  by  Noah  to  his  fons, 
and  will  not  leave  out  an  imiao-ination,  thoucrh  no  better 
than  a  dream,  that  he  can  find  any  where  to  favour  it, 
is  hard  to  guefs,  fince  fuch  a  diviiion,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  muil  neceilarily  take  away  the  title  of  Adam's 
heir;  unlefs  three  brothers  can  all  together  be  heirs  of 
Adam  ;  and  therefore  the  following  words,  '^  howfoevcr 
'^  the  manner  of  this  diviiion  be  uncertain,  yet  it  is 
*'  mofl  certain  the  diviiion  was  by  families  from  Noah 
*'  and  his  children,  over  which  the  parent?^  were  heads 
''^  and  princes,"  p.  15.  if  allowed  him  to  be  true,  and 
of  any  force  to  prove,  that  all  the  power  in  the  world 
is  nothing  but  the  lordihip  of  Adam's  defcending  by 
right,  they  will  only  prove,  that  the  fathers  of  the  chil- 
dren are  all  heirs  to  this  lordiliip  of  Adam :  for  if  in 
thofe  days  Cham  and  Japhet,  and  other  parents^  befides 
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the  eldeft  fon,  were  heads  and  princes  over  their  fami- 
lies, and  had  a  right  to  divide  the  earth  by  families, 
what  hinders  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, from  having  the  fame  right  ?  If  Cham  and  Japhet 
were  princes  by  right  defcending  to  them,  notwith- 
Handing  any  title  of  heir  in  their  eldeft  brother,  younger 
brothers  by  the  fame  right  defcending  to  them  are 
princes  now  ;  and  fo  all  our  author's  natural  power  of 
kings  will  reach  no  farther  than  their  own  children ; 
and  no  kingdom,  by  this  natural  right,  can  be  bigger 
than  a  family  :  for  either  this  lordlhip  of  Adam  over  the 
whole  world,  by  right  defcends  only  to  the  eldeft  fon, 
and  then  there  can  be  but  one  heir,  as  our  author  fay^ 
p.  19.  or  elfe  it  by  right  defcends  to  all  the  fons  equally, 
and  then  every  father  of  a  family  will  have  it,  as  well  as 
the  three  fons  of  Noah  :  take  which  you  will,  it  deftroys 
the  prefent  governments  and  kingdoms,  that  are  now 
in  the  world ;  fince  whoever  has  this  natural  power  of 
a  king,  by  right  defcending  to  him,  muft  have  it,  either 
as  our  author  tells  us  Cain  had  it,  and  be  lord  cTver  his 
brethren,  and  fo  be  alone  king  of  the  whole  world  ;  or 
elfe,  as  he  tells  us  here,  Shem,  Cham,  and  Japhet  had 
it,  three  brothers,  and  fo  be  only  prince  of  his  own  fa- 
mily, and  all  families  independent  one  of  another :  all 
the  world  muft  be  only  one  empire  by  the  right  of  the 
next  heir,  or  elfe  every  family  be  a  diftindl  government 
of  itfelf,  by  the  ''  lordihip  of  Adam/s  defcending  to 
*'  parents  of  familiesc''  And  to  this  only  tend  all  the 
proofs  he  here  gives  us  of  the  defcent  of  Adam's  lord- 
fnip  :  for  continuing  his  ftory  of  this  defcent,  he 
fays, 

§.  143.  *'  In  the  difperfion  of  Babel,  we  muft  cer- 
''  tainly  find  the  eftablilhment  of  royal  pov;er,  through- 
''  out  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,"  p.  14.  If  you  muft 
find  it,  pray  do,  and  you  v»  ill  help  us  to  a  new  piece  of 
hiftory  :  but  you  muft  ftiow  it  us  before  we  ihall  be 
bound  to  believe,  that  regal  power  was  eftabliftied  in 
the  world  upon  your  principles :  for,  that  regal  power 
was  eftablifhed  ''  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  world/'  I 
think  nobody  will  difpute;    but  that  there  ftiould  be 
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kingdoms  in  the  world,  whofe  feveral  kings  enjoyea 
their  crowns,  *'  by  right  defcending  to  them  from^ 
•'  Adam,"  that  we  think  not  only  apocryphal,  but  alfd 
utterly  impoflible.  If  our  author  has  no  better  foun- 
dation for  his  monarchy  than  a  fuppoiition  of  what  was 
done  at  the  difperfion  of  Babel,  the  monarchy  he  ere6ts 
thereon,  whofe  top  is  to  reach  to  heaven  to  unite  man- 
kind, will  ferve  only  to  divide  and  fcatter  them  as  that 
tower  did;  and,  inftead  of  eftablifhing  civil  govern- 
ment and  order  in  the  world,  will  produce  nothing  but 
confufion. 

§.  144.  For  he  tells  us,  the  nations  they  w^re  divided 
into,  ''  were  diftincl  families,  which  had  fathers  for 
*^  rulers  over  them ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  even  in 
'*  the  confufion,  God  was  careful  to  preferve  the  fa- 
*'  therly  authority,  by  diflributing  the  diverfity  of  lan- 
*'  guages  according  to  the  diverfity  of  families,"  p.  14. 
It  would  have  been  a  hard  matter  for  any  one  but  our 
author  to  have  found  out  fo  plainly,  in  the  te.xt  he  here 
brmgs,  that  all  the  nations  in  that  difperfion  were  go- 
verned by  fathers,  and  that  ^'  God  was  careful  to  pre- 
*'  ferve  the  fatherly  authority."  The  words  of  the  text 
are,  *'  Thefe  are  the  fons  of  Shem  after  their  families, 
*'  after  their  tongues  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations  ;" 
and  the  fame  thing  is  faid  of  Cham  and  Japhet,  after  an 
enumeration  of  their  poflerities  :  in  all  which  there  is 
not  one  word  faid  of  their  governors,  or  formes  of  go- 
vernment ;  of  fathers,  or  fatherly  authority.  But  our 
author,  who  is  very  quick-fighted  to  fpy  out  father- 
hood, where  nobody  elfe  could  fee  any  the  leafb  glimpfes 
of  it,  tells  us  pofitively  their  '^  rulers  were  fathers,  and 
**'  God  was  carelui  to  preferve  the  fatherly  authority;" 
and  why  ?  Becaufe  thofe  of  the  fame  family  fpoke  the 
fame  language,  and  fo  of  neceffity  in  the  diviiion  kept 
together.  Jufb  as  if  one  fliould  argue  thus :  Hannibal 
in  his  army,  confining  of  divers  nations,  kept  thofe  of 
the  fame  language  together ;  therefore  fathers  were  cap- 
tains of  each  band,  and  Hannibal  was  careful  of  the 
fatherly  authority  :  or  in  peopling  of  Carolina,  the  Eng-^ 
liih,  French,  Scotch,  and  Weiih,  that  arc  there,  plant 
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themfelVes  together,  and  by  them  the  country  is  divided 
^^  in  their  lands  after  their  tongues,  after  their  families, 
'^  after  their  nations  \'  therefore  care  was  taken  of  the 
fatherly  authority  :  or  becaufe,  in  many  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, every  little  tribe  v/as  a  diflindt  people,  with  a  dif- 
ferent language,  one  fhould  infer,  that  therefore  ''  God 
^'  was  careful  to  preferve  the  fatherly  authority,"  or 
that  therefore  their  rulers  *^  enjoyed  Adam's  lordfhip 
*^  by  right  defcending  to  them,"  though  we  know  nor. 
who  were  their  governors,  nor  what  their  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  only  that  they  were  divided  into  little 
independent  focieties,  fpeaking  different  languages. 

§.  145.  The  fcripture  fays  not  a  word  of  their  rulers 
or  forms  of  government,  but  only  gives  an  account, 
how  mankind  came  to  be  divided  into  diilind:  languages 
and  nations ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  argue  from  the 
authority  of  fcripture,  to  tell  us  poiitively,  fathers  were 
their  rulers,  when  the  fcripture  fays  no  fuch  thing  ;  but 
to  fet  up  fancies  in  one's  own  brain,  v/hen  we  confi- 
dently aver  matter  of  fadt,  where  records  are  utterly 
iilent.  Upon  a  like  ground,  /.  e.  none  at  all,  he  fays, 
^'  That  they  were  not  confufed  multitudes  without  heads 
*'  and  governors,  and  at  liberty  to  choofe  what  gover- 
*^  nors  or  governments  they  pleafed." 

§.  146.  For  I  d'femand,  when  mankind  were  all  yet 
of  one  language,  all  congregated  in  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
were  they  then  all  under  one  monarch,  ''  who  enjoyed 
^'  the  lordfhip  of>Adam  by  right  defcending  to  him?" 
If  they  were*'liot,  there  were  then  no  thoughts,  it  is 
plain,  of  Adam's  heir,  no  right  to  government  known 
then  upon  that  title  ;  no  care  taken,  by  God  or  man,  of 
Adam's  fatherly  authority.  If  when  mankind  were  but 
one  people,  dwelt  altogether,  and  were  of  one  lan- 
guage, and  w^ere  upon  building  a  city  together;  and 
when  it  is  plain,  they  could  not  but  know  the  right  heir  ; 
for  Shem  lived  till  Ifaac's  time,  a  long  while  after  the 
diviiion  at  Babel ;  if  then,  I  fay,  they  were  not  under 
the  monarchical  government  of  Adam's  fatherhood,  by 
right  defcending  to  the  heir,  it  is  plain  there  was  no  re- 
gard had  to  the  fatherhood,  no  monarchv  acknowledged 
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due  to  Adam*s  heir,  no  empire  of  Shem's  in  Alia,  and 
confequently  no  fuch  divilion  of  the  world  by  Noah,  as 
our  author  has  talked  of.     As  far  as  we  can  conclude 
any  thing  from  fcripture  in  this  matter,  it  feems  from 
this  place,  that  if  they  had  any  government,  it  ^\^s  ra- 
ther a  commonwealth  than  an  abfolute  monarchy :  for 
the  fcripture  tells  us,  Gen.  xi.  "  They  faid  :"  it  was 
not  a  prince  commanded  the  building  of  this  city  and 
tower,  it  was  not  by  the  command  of  one  monarch,  but 
by  the  confultation  of  many,  a  free  people ;  *'  let  us 
^'  build  us  a  city  :"  they  built  it  for  themfelves  as  free 
men,  not  as  Haves  for  their  lord  and  mafler  :  ''  that  we 
^'  be  not  fcattered  abroad;"  having  a  city  once  built, 
and  fixed  habitations  to  fettle  our  abodes  and  families. 
This  was  the  confultation  and  defign  of  a  people,  that 
were  at  liberty  to  part  afunder,  but  deiired  to  keep  in 
one  body  ;  and  could  not  have  been  either  neceflary  or 
likely  in  men  tied  together  under  the  government  of  one 
monarch,  who  if  they  had  been,  as  our  author  tells  us, 
all  Haves  under  the  abfolute  dominion  of  a  monarch, 
needed  not  have  taken  fuch  care  to  hinder  themfelves 
from  wandering  out  of  the  reach  of  his  dominion.     I 
demand  whether  this  be  not  plainer  in  fcripture  than  any 
thing  of  Adam's  heir  or  fatherly  authority  ? 

§.  1 47.  But  if  being,  as  God  fays.  Gen.  xi.  6.  one 
people,  they  had  one  ruler,  one  king  by  natural  right, 
abfolute  and  fupreme  over  them,  *'  what  care  had  God 
*'  to  preferve  the  paternal  authority  of  the  fupreme  fa- 
^'  therhood,"  if  on  a  fudden  he  futfer  72  (for  fo  many 
our  author  talks  of  J  diftincl  nations  to  be  eredled  out  of 
it,  under  diftind  governors,  and  at  once  to  withdraw 
themfelves  from  the  obedience  of  their  fovereign  ?  This 
is  to  intitie  God's  care  how,  and  to  what  we  pleafe. 
Can  it  be  fenfe  to  fay,  that  God  was  careful  to  preferve 
the  fatherly  authority  in  thofe  w  ho  had  it  not  ?  For  if 
thefe  were  fubjedcs  under  a  fupreme  prince,  what  au- 
thority had  they  ?  Was  it  an  inllance  of  God's  care  to 
preferve  the  fatherly  authority,  when  he  took  away  the 
true  fupreme  fatherhood  of  the  natural  monarch  ?  Can 
it  be  reafon  to  fay,  that  God,  for  the  prefervation  of  fa-j 
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therly  authority,  lets  feveral  new  governments  with  their 
governors  Hart  up,  who  could  not  all  have  fatherly  au- 
thority ?  And  is  it  not  as  much  reafon  to  fay,  that  God 
is  careful  to  deftroy  fatherly  authority,  when  he  fuffers 
one,  who  is  in  pofteflion  of  it,  to  have  his  government 
torn  in  pieces,  and  fhared  by  feveral  of  his  fubjedls  ? 
Would  it  not  be  an  argument  juft  like  this,  for  mo- 
narchical government,  to  fay,  when  any  monarchy  was 
fhattered  to  pieces,  and  divided  amongft  revolted  fub- 
je6ls,  that  God  was  careful  to  preferve  monarchical 
power,  by  rending  a  fettled  empire  into  a  multitude  of 
little  governments  ?  If  any  one  will  fay,  that  what  hap- 
pens in  providence  to  be  preferved,  God  is  careful  to 
.preferve  as  a  thing  therefore  to  be  efteemed  by  men  as 
necelTary  or  ufeful  ;  it  is  a  peculiar  propriety  of  fpeech, 
which  every  one  will  not  think  fit  to  imitate  :  but  this 
I  am  fure  is  impofhble  to  be  either  proper  or  true  fpeak- 
ing,  that  Shem,  for  example,  (for  he  was  then  alive) 
ihould  have  fatherly  authority,,  or  fovereignty  by  right 
of  fatherhood,  over  that  one  people  at  Babel,  and  that 
the  next  moment,  Shem  yet  living,  72  others  Ihould 
have  fatherly  authority,  or  fovereignty  by  right  of  fa- 
therhood, over  the  fame  people,  divided  into  fo  many 
diftind  governments  :  either  thefe  72  fathers  actually 
^ere  rulers,  juft  before  the  confufion,  and  then  they 
were  not  one  people,  but  that  God  himfelf  fays  they 
were ;  or  elfe  they  were  a  commonwealth,  and  then 
where  was  monarchy  ?  or  elfe  thefe  72  fathers  had  fa- 
therly authority,  but  knew  it  not.  Strange  !  that  fa- 
therly authority  fhould  be  the  only  original  of  govern- 
ment amongft  men,  and  yet  all  mankind  not  know  it ; 
and  ftranger  yet,  that  the  confulion  of  tongues  flioiild 
reveal  it  to  them  all  of  a  fudden,  that  in  an  inftant  thefe 
72  fhould  know  that  they  had  fatherly  power,  and  all 
others  know  that  they  were  to  obey  it  in  them,  and 
every  one  know  that  particular  fatherly  authority  to 
which  he  was  a  fubjedt.  He  that  can  think  this  argu- 
ing from  fcripture,  may  from  thence  make  out  what 
model  of  an  Eutopia  will  beft  fuit  with  his  fancy  or 
intcreft;  and  this  fatherhood,  thus  difpofed  of,  will 
juftify  both  a  prince  who  claims  an  univerfal  monarchy, 
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and  his  fubjedls,  ^v'ho,  being  fathers  of  families,  fhalf 
quit  all  fubjeclion  to  him,  and  canton  his  empire  into 
lefs  governments  for  themfelves  :  for  it  will  always  re- 
main a  doubt  ill  which  of  thefe  the  fatherly  authority 
relided,  till  our  author  refolves  us,  whether  Shem,  who 
•was  then  alive,  or  thefe  72  new  princes,  beginning  fo 
many  new  empii;^s  in  his  dominions,  and  over  his  fub- 
jecls,  had  right  to  govern  ;  fuice  our  author  tells  us, 
that  both  one  and  the  other  had  fatherly,  which  is  fu- 
preme  authority,  and  are  brought  in  by  him  as  inllances 
of  thofe  who  did  ^'  enjoy  the  lordiliips  of  Adam  by  right 
"  defcending  to  them,  which  was  as  large  and  ampfc 
'^  as  the  abfoluteft  dominion  of  any  monarch.'*  This 
at  leafl:  is  unavoidable,  that  if  '*  God  was  careful  to  pre- 
''  ferve  the  fatherly  authority,  in  the  72  new-erecled 
''  nations,"  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  he  w^as  as  care- 
ful to  deflroy  all  pretences  of  Adam's  heir;  fince  he 
took  care,  and  therefore  did  preferve  the  fatherly  au- 
thority in  fo  many,  at  leail:  71,  that  could  not  poflibly 
be  Adam's  heirs,  v/hen  the  right  heir  (if  God  had  ever 
ordained  any  fuch  inheritance)  could  not  but  be  known, 
Shem  then  living,  and  they  being  all  one  people. 

§.  148.  Nimrod  is  his  next  inftance  of  enjoying  this 
patriarchal  power,  p.  16.  but  I  know  not  for  what  rea- 
ibn  our  author  feems  a  little  unkind  to  him,  and  fays, 
that  he  ''  againft  right  enlarged  his  empire,  by  feizing 
*^  violently  on  the  rights  of  other  lords  of  families." 
Thefe  lords  of  families  here  were  called  fathers  of  fa- 
inilies,  in  his  account  of  the  difperlion  at  Babel :  but 
ic  matters  not  how  they  were  called,,  fo  we  know  who 
t\\QiY  are  ;  for  this  fatherly  authority  mufl:  be  in  them, 
cither  as  heirs  to  Adam,  and  fo  there  could  not  be  72, 
nor  above  one  at  once  ;  or  elfe  as  natural  parents  over 
their  children,  and  fo  every  father  will  have  paternal 
authority  over  his  children  by  the  fanie  right,  and  in  as 
large  extent  as  thofe  72  had,  and  fo  be  independent 
princes  over  their  own  offspring.  Taking  his  lords  of 
families  in  this  latter  i^tn(Cy  (as  it  is  hard  to  give  thofe 
words  any  other- fenfe  m  this  place)  he  gives  us  a  very 
pretty  account  of  the  original  of  monarchy,  in  thefe 
ioilovv  ing  words,  p.  16.  ''  And  in  this  fenfe  he  may  be 
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^*  faid  to  be  the  author  and  founder  of  monarchy/*  viz. 
As  againft  right  feizing  violently  on  the  rights  of  fathers 
over  their  children  ;  which  paternal  authority,  if  it  be 
in  them,  by  right  of  nature  (for  elfe  how  could  thofe 
72  come  by  it?)  no-body  can  take  from  them  w^ithout 
their  own  confents  ;  and  then  I  deiire  our  author  and 
Jiis  friends  to  coniider,  how  far  this  will  concern  other 
princes,  and  whether  it  will  not,  according  to  his  con- 
clulion  of  that  paragraph,  refolve  all  regal  power  of 
thofe,  whofe  dominions  extend  beyond  their  families, 
either  into  tyranny  and  ufurpation,  or  eledlion  and  con- 
fent  of  fathers  of  families,  which  will  differ  very  little 
from  confent  of  the  people. 

§.  149.  Ail  his  inftances,  in  the  next  feclion,  p.  17, 
of  the  12  dukes  of  Edom,  the  nine  kings  in  a  little  cor- 
ner of  Afia  in  Abraham's  days,  the  jji  kings  in  Canaan 
deftroyed  by  Jofhua,  and  the  care  he  takes  to  prove  that 
thefe  were  all  fovereign  princes,  and  that  every  town 
in  thofe  days  had  a  king,  are  fo  many  dired  proofs 
againlt  him,  that  it  was  not  the  lordfhip  of  Adam  by 
right  defcending  to  them,  that  made  kings  :  for  if  they 
had  held  their  royalties  by  that  title,  either  there  muft 
have  been  but  one  fovereign  over  them  all,  or  elfe  every 
father  of  a  family  had  been  as  good  a  prince,  and  had 
as  good  a  claim  to  royalty,  as  thefe  :  for  if  all  the  fons 
of  Efau  had  each  of  them,  the  younger  as  well  as  the 
eldeft,  the  right  of  fatherhood,  and  fo  were  fovereign 
princes  after  their  fathers  death  ;  the  fame  right  had 
their  fons  after  them,  and  fo  on  to  all  pofterity  ;  which 
will  limit  ail  the  natural  power  of  fatherhood,  only  to. 
be  over  the  iliue  of  their  own  bodies,  and  their  defcen- 
dents  :  which  power  of  f-uherhood  dies  w^ith  the  head 
of  each  family,  and  makes  way  for  the  like  pov/er  of 
fatherhood  to  take  place  in  each  of  his  fons  over  their 
refpedlive  pofl:erities  :  whereby  the  power  of  fatherhood 
will  be  preferved  indeed,  and  is  intelligible,  but  will 
not  be  at  all  to  our  author's  purpofe.  None  of  the  in- 
flances  he  brings  are  proofs  of  any  power  they  had,  as 
heirs  of  Adam's  paternal  authority  by  the  title  of  his 
fatherhood  defcending  to  them  ;  no,  nor  of  any  power 
jhey  had  by  virtue  of  their  ov/n  :  for  Adam's  fatherhood 
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being  over  all  mankind,  it  could  defcend  to  but  one 
at  once,  and  from  him  to  his  right  heir  only,  and  fo 
there  could  by  that  title  be  but  one  king  in  the  world 
at  a  time :  and  by  right  of  fatherhood,  not  defcending 
from  Adam,  it  muft  be  only  as  they  themfelves  were 
fathers,  and  fo  could  be  over  none  but  their  own  pofte- 
rity.  So  that  if  thofe  12  dukes  of  Edom;  if  Abraham 
and  the  nine  kings  his  neighbours ;  if  Jacob  and  Efau, 
and  the  31  kings  in  Canaan,  the  72  kings  mutilated  by 
Adonibefeck,  the  32  kings  that  came  to  Benhadad,  the 
70  kings  of  Greece  m.aking  war  at  Troy  ;  were,  as  our 
author  contends,  all  of  them  fovereign  princes ;  it  is. 
evident  that  kings  derived  their  power  from  fome  other 
original  than  fatherhood,  fmce  fome  of  thefe  had  power 
over  more  than  their  own  polierity  ;  and  it  is  demon- 
flration,  they  could  not  be  all  heirs  to  Adam :  for  I 
challenge  any  man  to  make  any  pretence  to  power  by 
right  of  fatherhood  either  intelligible  or  pofTible  in  any 
one,  otherwife,  than  either  as  Adam's  heir,  or  as  pro- 
genitor over  his  own  defcendents,  naturally  fprung  from 
him.  And  if  our  author  could  fhow  that  any  one  of 
thefe  princes,  of  which  he  gives  us  here  fo  large  a  ca- 
talogue, had  his  authority  by  either  of  thefe  titles,  I 
think  I  might  yield  him  the  caufe  ;  though  it  is  mani- 
feft  they  are  all  impertinent,  and  diredlly  contrary  to 
what  he  brings  them  to  prove,  viz.  '^  That  the  lord- 
*'  (hip  which  Adam  had  over  the  world  by  right  de- 
*^  fcended  to  the  patriarchs." 

§.  150.  Having  told  us,  p.  16^  That  '' the  patriarchal 
*'  government  continued  in  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob, 
*'  until  the  Egyptian  bondage,"  p.  17,  he  tells  us,  ''  by 
*^  manifeft  footileps  we  may  trace  this  paternal  govern- 
'*  ment  unto  the  Ifraelites  coming  into  Egypt,  where 
*'  the  exercife  of  the  fupreme  patriarchal  government 
*^  was  intermitted,  becaufe  they  were  in  fubjedion  to 
*^  a  ftronger  prince."  What  thefe  footileps  are  of  pa- 
ternal government,  in  our  author's  {tn^Qy  i.  e.  of  abfo- 
lute  monarchical  power  defcending  from  Adam,  and 
exercifed  by  right  of  fatherhood,  we  have  feen  ;  that  is, 
for  2290  years  no  footfceps  at  all ;  iince  in  all  that  time 
he  cannot  produce  any  one  example  of  any  perfon  who 
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claimed  or  exercifed  regal  authority  by  right  of  father- 
hood ;  or  fhow  any  one  who  being  a  king  was  Adam's 
heir :  all  that  his  proofs  amount  to  is  only  this,  that 
there  were  fathers,  patriarchs,  and  kings,  in  that  age 
of  the  world ;  but  that  the  fathers  and  patriarchs  had 
any  abfolute  arbitrary  power,  or  by  what  titles  thofe 
kings  had  their 's,  and  of  what  extent  it  was,  the  fcrip- 
ture  is  wholly  filent ;  it  is  manifeft  by  right  of  father- 
hood they  neither  did,  nor  could  claim  any  title  to  do- 
minion or  empire. 

§.  151.  To  fay,  "  That  the  exercife  of  fupreme  pa- 
'^  triarchal  government  was  intermitted,  becaufe  they 
were  in  fubjedlion  to  a  ftronger  prince,"  proves  no- 
thing but  what  I  before  fufped:ed,  viz.  **  That  patri- 
^^  archal  jurifdi6tion  or  government"  is  a  fallacious  ex- 
preffion,  and  does  not  in  our  author  fignify  (what  he 
w^ould  yet  inlinuate  by  it)  paternal  and  regal  power, 
fuch  an  abfolute  fovereignty  as  he  fuppofes  w^as  in 
Adam. 

§.  152.  For  how  can  he  fay  that  patriarchal  jurifdic- 
tion  was  intermitted  in  Egypt,  where  there  was  a  king, 
under  whofe  regal  government  the  Ifraelites  w^ere,  if 
patriarchal  were  abfolute  monarchical  jurifdiclion?  And 
if  it  were  not,  but  fomething  elfe,  why  does  he  make 
fuch  ado  about  a  power  not  in  queftion,  and  nothing  to 
the  purpofe?  The  exercife  of  patriarchal  jurifdidlion, 
if  patriarchal  be  regal,  was  not  intermitted  whilft  the 
Ifraelites  were  in  Egypt.  It  is  true,  the  exercife  of 
regal  power  was  not  then  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the 
promifed  feeds  of  Abraham,  nor  before  neither  that  I 
know :  but  what  is  that  to  the  intermiiTion  of  regal  au- 
thority, as  defcending  from  Adam  ;  unlefs  our  author 
will  have  it,  that  this  chofen  line  of  Abraham  had  the 
"right  of  inheritance  to  Adam's  lordfhip  ?  and  then  to 
what  purpofe  are  his  inflances  of  the  72  rulers,  in  whom 
the  fatherly  authority  was  preferved  in  the  confulion  at 
Babel  ?  Why  does  he  bring  the  12  princes  fons  of  Ifh- 
mael,  and  the  dukes  of  Edom,  and  join  them  with 
Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  as  examples  of  the  exer- 
cife of  true  patriarchal  government,  if  the  exercife  of 
patriarchal  jurifdidion  were  intermitted'  in  tlie  world, 
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whenever  the  heirs  of  Jacob  had  not  fupreme  power  ? 
I  fear,  fupreme  patriarchal  jurifdidlion  was  not  only  in- 
termitted, but  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  bondage 
quite  loft  in  the  world ;  fmce  it  will  be  hard  to  find, 
from  that  time  downwards,  any  one  who  exercifed  it  as 
an  inheritance  defcending  to  him  from  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob.  I  imagined  monarchical 
government  would  have  ferved  his  turn  in  the  hands  of 
Pharaoh,  or  any  body.  But  one  cannot  eafily  difcover 
in  all  places  what  his  difcourfe  tends  to,  as  particularly 
in  this  place  it  is  not  obvious  to  guefs  what  he  drives 
at,  when  he  fays,  ''  the  exercife  of  fupreme  patriarchal 
''  jurifdiction  in  Egypt,"  or  how  this  ferves  to  make 
out  the  defcent  of  Adam's  lordfhip  to  the  patriarchs,, 
or  any  body  elfe. 

§.  153.  For  I  thought  he  had  been  giving  us  out  of 
fc ripture  proofs  and  examples  of  m.onarchical  govern- 
rient,  founded  on  paternal  authority,  defcending  from 
Adam  ;  and  not  an  hifiory  of  the  Jews  :  amongft  whom 
yet  we  find  no  kings,  till  many  years  after  they  were 
a  people :  and  when  kings  were  their  rulers,  there   is 
not  I'iiz  ieafi:  mention  or  room  for  a  pretence  that  they 
were  heirs  to  Adam,    or  kings  by  paternal  authority. 
I  expedled,    talking  fo  much  as  he  does  of  fcripture, 
that  he  would   have  produced  thence  a  feries  of  mo- 
narchs,  vhofe  titles  were  clear  to  Adam's  fatherhood, 
and  who,  as  heirs  to  him,  owned  and  exercifed  paternal 
jurifdidign  over  their  fubjeds,  and  that  this  was  the 
true  patriarchal  government :  whereas  he  neither  proves, 
that  the  patriarchs  were  kings  ;  nor  that  either  kings 
or  patriarchs  were  heirs  to  Adam,  or  fo  much  as  pre- 
tended to  it  :  and  one  may  as  well  prove,  that  the  pa- 
triarchs were  all  abfolute   monarchs  ;    that  the  power 
both  of  patriarchs  and  kings  was  only  paternal ;    and 
that  this  power  defcended  to  them  from  Adam  :  I  fay 
all  thefe  propofitions  may  be  as  well  proved  by  a  con- 
fufed   account    of  a   multitude  of  little    kings    in   the 
Weft-Indies,    out  of  Ferdinando  Soto,  or  any  of  our 
late  hiftorics  of  the  Northern  America,  or  by  our  au- 
thor's 7c  kings  of  Greece,  out  of  Homer,  as  by  any 
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thing  he  brings  out  of  fcripture,  in  that  multitude  of 
kings  he  has  reckoned  up. 

§.  154.  And  methinks  he  fliould  have  let  Homer  and 
his  wars  of  Troy  alone,  fmce  his  great  zeal  to  truth  or 
monarchy  carried  him  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  tranfport 
againft  philofophers  and  poets,  that  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  that  '*  there  are  too  many  in  thefe  days,  who 
**  pleafe  themfelves  in  running  after  the  opinions  of 
*'  philofophers  and  poets,  to  find  out  fuch  an  original 
*^  of  government,  as  might  promife  them  fome  title  to 
*'  liberty,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  chriftianity,  and  bring- 
'^  ing  in  of  atheifm.'*  And  yet  thefe  heathens,  phi- 
lofopher  Ariftotle,  and  poet  Homer,  are  not  rejedted  by 
our  zealous  chriftian  politician,  whenever  they  offer  any 
thing  chat  feems  to  fervehis  turn  ;  whether  ''  to  the  great 
-*  fcandal  of  chriflianity  and  bringing  in  of  atheifm,*' 
let  him  look.  This  I  cannot  but  obferve,  in  authors 
who  it  is  viiible  write  not  for  truth,  how  ready  zeal 
for  interefb  and  party  is  to  entitle  chriftianity  to  their 
defigns,  and  to  charge  atheifm  on  thofe  who  will  not 
without  examining  fubmit  to  their  dodrines,  and  blindly 
fwallow  their  nonfenfe. 

But  to  return  to  his  fcripture  hiftory,  our  author  far- 
ther tells  us,  p.  18,  that  ''  after  the  return  of  the  If- 
"  raelites  out  of  bondage,  God,  out  of  a  fpeclal  care 
*'  of  them,  chofe  Mofes  and  Jofhua  fucceflively  to  go- 
*^  vern  as  princes  in  the  place  and  ftead  of  the  fupreme 
'^  fathers."  If  it  be  true,  that  they  returned  out  of 
bondage,  it  mufl  be  in  a  fl:ate  of  freedom,  and  muft 
imply,  that  both  before  and  after  this  bondage  they  were 
free;  unlefs  our  author  will  fay,  that  changing  of  mailers 
is  returning  out  of  bondage ;  or  that  a  flave  returns  out 
of  bondage,  when  he  is  removed  from  one  gaily  to  ano- 
ther. If  then  they  returned  out  of  bondage,  it  is  plaia 
that  in  thofe  days,  whatever  our  author  in  his  preface 
fays  to  the  contrary,  there  v.^as  a  difference  between  a 
fon,  a  fubjedl:,  and  a  flave ;  and  that  neither  the  patri- 
archs before,  nor  their  rulers  after  this  ''  Egyptian  bon- 
*'  dage,  numbered  their  fons  or  fubjeds  amongfl  their 
"  polTefTions,"  and  difpofed  of  them  with  as  abfolute 
^  dominion,  as  they  did  their  other  goods. 

$.155. 
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§.  155.  This  is  evident  in  Jacob,  to  whom  Reuben 
offered  his  two  fons  as  pledges ;  and  Judah  was  at  laft 
furety  for  Benjamin's  fafe  return  out  of  Egypt  :  which 
all  had  been  vain,  fuperfluous,  and  but  a  fort  of  mock- 
ery, if  Jacob  had  had  the  fame  power  over  every  one 
of  his  family,  as  he  had  over  his  ox  or  his  af;,  as  an 
owner  over  his  fubftance  ;  and  the  offers  that  Reuben 
or  Judah  made  had  been  fuch  a  fecurity  for  returning 
of  Benjamin,  as  if  a  man  Ihould  take  two  lambs  out  of 
his  lord's  flock,  and  offer  one  as  fecurity,  that  he  will 
fafely  reilore  the  other. 

§.  156.  When  they  were  out  of  this  bondage,  what 
then  ?  "  God  out  of  a  fpecial  care  of  them,  the  If- 
*^  raelites."  It  is  well  that  once  in  his  book  he  will 
allow  God  to  have  any  care  of  the  people  :  for  in  other 
places  he  fpeaks  of  mankind,  as  if  God  had  no  care  of 
any  part  of  them,  but  only  of  their  monarchs,  and  that 
the  reft  of  the  people,  the  focieties  of  men,  were  made 
as  fo  many  herds  of  cattle,  only  for  the  fervice,  ufe, 
and  pleafure  of  their  princes. 

§.  157.  *'  Chofe  Mofes  and  Joihua  fucceflively  to  go- 
^^  vern  as  princes  ;"  a  flirevvd  argument  our  author  has 
found  out  to  prove  God's  care  of  the  fatherly  autho- 
jity,  and  Adam's  heirs,  that  here,  as  an  expreffion  of 
his  care  of  his  own  people,  he  choofes  thofe  for  princes 
over  them,  that  had  not  the  leaft  pretence  to  either. 
The  perfons  chofen  were  Mofes,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  Jofhua  of  the  tribe  of  iiphraim,  neither  of  which 
had  any  title  of  fatherhood.  But,  fays  our  author,  they 
were  in  the  place  and  ftead  of  the  fupreme  fathers.  If 
God  had  any  where  as  plainly  declared  his  choice  of 
fuch  fathers  to  be  rulers,  as  he  did  of  Mofes  and  Jo- 
fliua,  we  might  believe  Mofes  and  Jofhua  were  in  their 
place  and  ftcad  :  but  that  being  the  quellion  in  debate, 
till  that  be  better  proved,  Mofes  being  chofen  by  God 
to  be  ruler  of  his  people,  will  no  more  prove  that  go- 
vernment belonged  to  Adam's  heir,  or  to  the  father- 
hood ;  than  God^'s  choofmg  Aaron  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
to  be  pricft,  will  prove  that  the  pricfthood  belonged 
to  Adam's  heir,  or  the  prime  fathers  ;  fmcc  God  would 
choofe  Aaron  to  be  pricft,  and  Mofes  ruler  in  Ifracl^ 
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though  neither  of  thofe  offices  were  fettled  on  Adam's 
heir,  or  the  fatherhood. 

§.  158.  Our  author  goes  on,  ^^  And  after  them  like- 
*'  wife  for  a  time  he  raifed  up  judges,  to  defend  his 
*^  people  in  time  of  peril,'*  p.  18.  This  proves  fa- 
therly authority  to  be  the  original  of  government,  and 
that  it  defcended  from  Adam  to  his  heirs,  juft  as  well 
as  what  went  before  ;  only  here  our  author  feems  to  con- 
fefs,  that  thefe  judges,  who  were  all  the  governors  they 
then  had,  were  only  men  of  valour,  whom  they  made 
their  generals  to  defend  them  in  time  of  peril ;  and  can- 
not God  raife  up  fuch  men,  unlefs  fatherhood  have  a 
title  to  government  ? 

§.  159.  But  fays  our  author,  ^^  when  God  gave  the 
*'  Ifraelites  kings,  he  re-eftabliflied  the  ancient  and 
*^  prime  right  of  lineal  fuccefiion  to  paternal  govern- 
^'  ment."  p.  18. 

§.  160.  How  did  God  re-eftablifh  it?  by  a  law,  a 
politive  command  ?  We  find  no  fuch  thing.  Our  au- 
thor means  then,  that  when  God  gave  them  a  king,  in 
giving  them  a  king,  he  re-eftablifhed  the  right,  &c.  To 
re-eftablifh  de  faclo  the  right  of  lineal  fuccefTion  to  pa- 
ternal government,  is  to  put  a  man  in  polTeiTion  of  that 
government  which  his  fathers  did  enjoy,  and  ne  by  li- 
neal fuccefiion  had  a  right  to  :  for,  firft,  if  it  vv  ere  ano- 
ther governm.ent  than  what  his  anceftor  had,  it  was  not 
fucceeding  to  an  ancient  right,  but  beginning  a  new 
one  :  for  if  a  prince  fhould  give  a  man,  befides  his  an- 
cient patrimony,  which  for  fome  ages  his  family  had 
been  dilfeized  of,  an  additional  eftate,  never  before  in 
the  pofTeffion  of  his  anceftors,  he  could  not  be  faid  to 
re-eftablifh  the  right  of  lineal  fuccefiion  to  any  more 
than  what  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  his  anceftors. 
If  therefore  the  power  the  kings  of  Ifrael  had  were 
any  thing  more  than  Ifaac  or  Jacob  had,  it  was  not  the 
re-eftabl inkling  in  them  the  right  of  fuccefiion  to  a  power, 
but  giving  them  a  new  power,  however  you  pleafe  to 
call  it,  paternal  or  not :  and  whether  Ifaac  and  Jacob 
had  the  fame  power  that  the  kings  of  Ifrael  had,  I  de- 
fire  any  one,  by  what  has  been  above  laid,  to  confider ; 

and 
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and  I  do  not  think  he  will  find,  that  either  Abraham, 
Ifaac,  or  Jacob,  had  any  regal  power  at  all. 

§.  i6i.  Next,  there  can  be  ''  no  re-eftabliihment  of 
•'  the  prime  and  ancient  right  of  lineal  fucceffion'*  to 
any  thing,  unlefs  he,  that  is  put  in  poiTeflion  of  it,  has 
the  right  to  fucceed,  and  be  the  true  and  next  heir  to 
him  he  fucceeds  to.  Can  that  be  a  re-efiabliihment, 
which  begins  in  a  new  family  ?  or  that  the  "  re-efla- 
**  blifhment  of  an  ancient  right  of  lineal  fuccellion^*' 
when  a  crown  is  given  to  one,  who  has  no  right  of  fuc- 
ceflion  to  it ;  and  who,  if  the  lineal  fuccefhon  had  gone 
on,  had  been  out  of  all  poflibility  of  pretence  to  it  ? 
Saul,  the  firft  king  God  gave  the  Ifraelites,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Was  the  ^'  ancient  and  prime  right 
""  of  lineal  fucceflion  re-cflabliflied'*  in  him  ?  The  next 
was  David,  the  youngeft  fon  of  JeiTe,  of  the  pofterity  of 
Judah,  Jacob's  third  fon.  Was  the  ''  ancient  and  prime 
"  right  of  lineal  fuccelTion  to  paternal  government  re- 
''  eftablifhed"  in  him?  or  in  Solomon,  his  younger 
fon  and  fuccelTor  in  the  throne  ?  or  in  Jeroboam  oyer 
the  ten  tribes  ?  or  in  Athaliah,  a  woman  who  reigned 
lix  years,  an  utter  Granger  to  the  royal  blood  ?  '^  If  the 
'^  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  fdcceffion  to  pater- 
*'  nal  government  were  re-eftabliflied"  in  any  of  thefe 
or  their  pofterity,  ^^  the  ancient  and  prime  right  of  li- 
"  neal  fucceflion  to  paternal  government"  belongs  to 
younger  brothers  as  well  as  elder,  and  may  be  re-efta- 
bliftied  in  any  man  living  :  for  whatever  younger  bro- 
thers, ''  by  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  fuccef- 
*'  lion,"  may  have  as  well  as  the  elder,  that  every  man 
living  may  have  a  right  to,  by  lineal  fucceflion,  and 
fir  Robert  as  well  as  any  other.  And  fo  what  a  brave 
right  of  lineal  fucceflion,  to  his  paternal  or  regal  go- 
vernment, our  author  has  re-eftabiifl:ied,  for  the  fecuring 
the  rights  and  inheritance  of  crovv'ns,  where  every  one 
may  have  it,  let  the  world  conflder. 

§.  162.  But  fays  our  author,  however,  p.  19.  '' Whcn- 
*'  foever  God  made  choice  of  any  fpccial  perfon  to  be 
''  king,  he  intended  that  the  iffue  alfo  fliould  have  be- 
'-  nefit  thereof,  as  being  comprehended  fufficiently  in 
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*'  the  perfoii  of  tl-^e  father,  although  the  father  was  only 
'^  named  in  the  grant."  This  yet  will  not  help  out 
fuccefTion  :  for  if,  as  our  author  fays,  the  benefit  of 
the  grant  be  intended  to  the  ilTue  of  the  grantee,  this 
will  not  dired:  the  fuccefTion ;  iince,  if  God  give  any 
thing  to  a  man  and  his  ifTue  in  general,  the  claim  can- 
not be  to  any  one  of  that  ilTue  in  particular ;  every  one 
that  is  of  his  race  w  ill  have  an  equal  right.  If  it  be 
laid,  our  author  meant  heir,  I  believe  our  author  was 
as  willing  as  any  body  to  have  ufed  that  word,  if  it 
would  have  ferved  his  turn :  but  Solomon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  David  in  the  throne,  being  no  more  his  heir  than 
Jeroboam,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  government  of  .the 
ten  tribes,  was  his  illue,  our  author  had  reafon  to  avoid 
faying,  that  God  intended  it  to  the  heirs,  when  that 
would  not  hold  in  a  fucceilion,  which  oUr  author  could 
not  except  againft ;  and  fo  he  has  left  his  fuccefTion  as 
undetermined,  as  if  he  had  faid  nothing  about  it  i  for 
if  the  regal  power  be  given  by  God  to  a  man  and  his 
ifTue,  as  the  land  of  Canaan  was  to  Abraham  and  his 
feed,  muft  they  not  all  have  a  title  to  it,  all  fhare  in  it  ? 
And  one  may  as  well  fay,  that  by  God's  grant  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  feed,  the  land  of  Canaan  was  to  belong 
on]y  to  one  of  his  feed  exclufive  of  all  others,  as  by 
God's  grant  of  dominion  to  a  man  and  his  ifTue,  this 
dominion  was  to  belong  in  peculiar  to  one  of  his  ifTue 
exclufive  of  all  others. 

§.  163.  But  how  will  our  author  prove  that  whenfo- 
ever  God  made  choice  of  any  fpecial  perfon  to  be  a  king, 
he  intended  that  "  the  (I  fuppofe  he  means  his]  ifTue 
"  alfo  fhould  have  benefit  thereof?"  has  he  fo  foon  for- 
got Mofes  and  Jofhua,  v/hom  in  this  very  fediion,  he 
fays,  "  God  out  of  a  fpecial  care  chofe  to  govern  as 
**  princes,"  and  the  judges  that  God  raifed  up?  Had 
not  thefe  princes,  having  the  fame  authority  of  the  fu^ 
preme  fatherhood,  the  fame  power  that  the  kings  had  ; 
and  being  fpecially  chofen  by  God  himfelf,  fliould  not 
their  ilTue  have  the  benefit  of  that  choice,  as  well  as 
David's  or  Solomon's?  If  thefe  had  the  paternal  autho- 
rity put  into  their  hands  immediately  by  God,  why  had 
not  their  ilTue  the  benefit  of  this  grant  in  a  fuccefTion 
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to  this  power  ?  Or  if  they  had  it  as  Adam's  heirs^  why 
did  not  their  heirs  enjoy  it  after  them  by  right  descend- 
ing to  them  ?  for  they  could  not  be  heirs  to  one  ano- 
ther. Was  the  power  the  fame,  and  from  the  fame 
original,  in  Mofes,  Jofhua,  and  the  Judges,  as  it  was 
in  David  and  the  kings ;  and  was  it  inheritable  in  one, 
and  not  in  the  other  ?  If  it  was  not  paternal  authority, 
then  God's  own  people  were  governed  by  thofe  that  had 
not  paternal  authority,  and  thofe  governors  did  well 
enough  without  it  :  if  it  were  paternal  authority,  and 
God  chofe  the  perfons  that  were  to  exercife  it,  our  au- 
thor's rule  fails,  that  '^  whcnfoever  God  makes  choice 
*'  of  any  perfon  to  be  fupreme  ruler"  (for  I  fuppofe 
the  name  king  has  no  fpell  in  it,  it  is  not  the  title,  but 
the  power  makes  the  difference)  ^'  he  intends  that  the 
■**  ilTue  alfo  fhould  have  the  benefit  of  it,"  lince  from 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt  to  David's  time,  400  years, 
the  iffue  was  never  ^'  fo  fufliciently  comprehended  in 
**  the  perfon  of  the  father,"  as  that  any  foi},  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  fucceeded  to  the  government  amongft 
all  thofe  judges  that  judged  Ifrael.  If,  to  avoid  this,  it 
be  faid,  God  always  chofe  the  perfon  of  the  fuccelTor, 
and  fo,  transferring  the  fatherly  authority  to  him,  ex- 
cluded his  ifiue  from  fucceeding  to  it,  that  is  manife'ftly 
not  fo  in  the  flory  of  Jephthah,  where  he  articled  with 
the  people,  and  they  made  him  judge  over  them,  as  is 
plain,  Judg.  xi. 

§.  164.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  fay,  that  "  whcnfoever 
*^  God  choofes  any  fpecial  perfon  to  have  the  exercife 
*'  of  paternal  authority,"  (for  if  that  be  nor  to  be  king, 
I  defire  to  know  the  difference  between  a  king  and 
one  having  the  exercife  of  paternal  authority)  *'  he  in- 
•'  tends  the  iffue  alfo  fhould  have  the  benefit  of  it," 
lince  we  find  the  authority  the  judges  had  ended  with 
them,  and  defcended  not  to  their  iffue ;  and  if  the 
judges  had  not  paternal  authority,  I  fear  it  will  trouble 
our  author,  or  any  of  the  friends  to  his  principles,  to 
tell  who  had  then  the  paternal  authority,  that  is,  the  go- 
vernment and  fupreme  pov.er  amongft  the  Ifra elites  : 
and  I  fufped:  they  mufl  confefs  that  the  chofen  people 
of  God  continue^  a  people  feveral  hundreds  of  years, 

without. 
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tvlthout  any  knowledge  or  thought  of  this  paternal  au- 
thority, or  any  appearance  of  monarchical  government 
at  all. 

§.  165.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  he  need  but  read  the 
fl:ory  of  the  Levite,  and  the  war  thereupon  with  the 
Benjamites,  in  the  three  laft  chapters  of  Judges ;  and 
when  he  finds,  that  the  Levite  appeals  to  the  people  far 
jufliice,  that  it  was  the  tribes  and  the  congregation  that 
debated,  refolved,  -and  directed  all  that  was  done  on. 
that  occafion ;  he  muft  conclude,  either  that  God  was 
not  **  careful  to  preferve  the  fatherly  authority*'  amongft 
his  own  chofen  people :  or  elfe  that  the  fatherly  autho- 
rity may  be  preferved,  where  there  is  no  monarchical 
government :  if  the  latter,  then  it  will  follow,  that 
though  fatherly  authority  be  ever  {o  well  proved,  yet  it 
tvili  not  infer  a  necellity  of  monarchical  government ; 
if  the  former,  it  will  feem  very  ftrange  and  improba- 
ble, that  God  fhould  ordain  fatherly  authority  to  be  fa 
facred  amongft  the  fons  of  men,  that  there  could  be  no 
power,  or  government  without  it,  and  yet  that  amongft 
his  own  people,  even  whilft  he  is  providing  a  govern*- 
ment  for  them,  and  therein  prefcribes  rules  to  the  fe-- 
veral  ftates  and  relations  of  men,  this  great  and  funda- 
mental one,  this  moft  material  and  neceflary  of  all  the 
reft,  ftiould  be  concealed,  and  lie  negledlcd  for  400 
years  after. 

§.  166.  Before  I  leave  this,  I  muft  afk  how  our  au- 
thor knows  that  *^  whenfoever  God  m.akes  choice  of 
*'  any  fpecial  perfon  to  be  king,  he  intends  that  the 
*'  iffue  fhould  have  the  benefit  thereof?"  Does  God  by 
the  law  of  nature  or  revelation  fay  fo  ?  By  the  fame  law 
aifo  he  muft  fay,  which  of  his  ifilie  muft  enjoy  the  crown 
in  fucceffion,  and  fo  point  out  the  heir,  or  elfe  leave 
his  ilTue  to  divide  or  fcramble  for  the  government :  both 
alike  abfurd,  and  fuch  as  will  deftroy  the  benefit  of  fuch 
grant  to  the  iffue.  When  any  fuch  declaration  of  God's 
intention  is  produced,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  believe 
God  intends  it  fo ;  but  till  that  be  done,  our  author 
muft  fhow  us  fome  better  warrant,  before  we  fhall  be 
obliged  to  receive  him  as  the  authentic  revealer  of  God's 
intentions, 

§.  167. 
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§.  167^  '^  The  ilfue,  fays  our  author,  is  comprehended 
♦*^  fufhciently  in  the  perfon  of  the  fither,  although  the 
"  father  only  was  named  in  the  grant:"  and  yet  God, 
when  he  gave  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abrahan),  Gen. 
xiii.  15.  thought  fit  to  put  his  feed  into  the  grant  too : 
fo  the  priefthood  was  given  to  Aaron  and  his  feed ;  and 
the  crown  God  gave  not  only  to  David,  but  his  feed 
alfo  ;  and  however  our  author  aiTures  us  that  '^  God  in- 
**  tends,  that  the  ilfue  ihould  have  the  benefit  of  it, 
**  when  he  choofes  any  perfon  to  be  king,"  yet  we  fee 
that  the  kingdom  which  he  gave  to  Saul,  without  men^ 
tioning  his  feed  after  him,  never  came  to  any  of  his 
ilfue  :  and  why,  when  God  chofe  a  perfon  to  be  king, 
he  fliould  intend,  that  his  iffue  fliould  have  the  benefit 
of  it,  more  than  w^hen  he  chofe  one  to  be  judge  in 
Ifrael,  I  would  fain  know  a  reafon  ;  or  why  does  a  grant 
of  fatherly  authority  to  a  king  more  comprehend  the 
ilfue,  than  when  a  like  grant  is  made  to  a  judge  ?  Is  pa- 
ternal authority  by  right  to  defcend  to  the  ilfue  of  one, 
and  not  of  the  other  ?  There  will  need  fome  reafon  to 
be  fl^own  of  this  difference  more  than  the  name,  when 
the  thing  given  is  the  fame  fatherly  authority,  and  the 
ar.anner  of  giving  it,  God's  choice  of  the  perfon,  the 
fame  too  ;  for  I  fuppofe  our  author,  when  he  fays, 
*^  God  raifed  up  judges,"  w^iil  by  no  means  allow  they 
were  chofen  by  the  people. 

§.  168.  But  fince  our  author  has  fo  confidently  affured 
us  of  the  care  of  God  to  preferve  the  fatherhood,  and 
pretends  to  build  all  he  fays  upon  the  authority  of  the 
fcripture,  we  may  w^ell  expecl  that  that  people,-  whofe 
law,  confdtution,  and  hillory  are  chiefly  contained  in 
the  fcripture,  fliould  furnifh  him  with  the  cleareft  in-' 
ffances  of  God's  care  o^  preferving  the  fatherly  autho- 
rity, in  that  people  who  it  is  agreed  he  had  a  moft  pe- 
culiar care  of.  Let  us  fee  then  what  ftate  this  paternal 
authority  or  government  was  in  amongfl  the  Jews,  from 
their  beginning  to  be  a  people.  It  was  omitted  by  our 
author's  confeifion,  from  their  coming  into  Egypt,  till 
their  return  out  of  that  bondage,  above  200  years  :  from 
thence  till  God  gave  the  Ifraelites  a  king,  about  400 
years  more,  our  author  gives  but  a  very  llender  account 
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of  it ;  nor  indeed  all  that  time  are  there  the  leaft  foot- 
Heps  of  paternal  or  regal  government  amongfl:  them. 
But  then  fays  our  author,  ''  God  re-eflabliflied  the  an- 
*^^  cient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  fucceffion  to  paternal 


government. 


§.  169.  What  a  ^'  lineal  fucceflion  to  paternal  govern- 
"  ment"  was  then  eftablifhed,  we  have  already  {^zvl. 
I  only  now  confider  how  long  this  lafted,  and  that  was 
to  their  captivity,  about  500  years  :  from  thence  to  their 
deftruclion  by  the  Romans,  above  650  years  after,  the 
*'  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  fucceffion  to  pater- 
*'  nal  government"  was  again  lofl:,  and  they  continued 
a  people  in  the  promifed  land  without  it.  So  that  of 
1750  years  that  they  were  God's  peculiar  people,  they 
had  hereditary  kingly  government  amongft  them  not  one 
third  of  the  time  ;  and  of  that  time  there  is  not, the  leaft 
footftep  of  one  moment  of  *^  paternal  government,  nor 
*'  the  re-efl:ablifliment  of  the  ancient  and  prime  right 
''  of  lineal  fucceflion  to  it,"  whether  we  fuppofc  it  to 
be  derived,  as  from  its  fountain,  from  David,  Saul, 
Abraham,  or,  which  upon  our  author's  principles  is 
the  onlv  true,  from  Adam. 
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T  having  been  fliown  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe, 
I .  That  Adam  had  not,  either  by  natural  right 
of  fatherhood,  or  by  poiitive  donation  from  God,  any 
fuch  authority  over  his  children,  or  dominion  over  the 
"vvcrld,  as  is  pretended  : 

2.  That  it  he  had,  his  heirs  yet  had  no  right  to  it : 

3.  That  if  his  heirs  had,  there  being  no  law  of  na- 
ture nor  pofitive  law  of  God  that  determines  which  is 
the  right  heir  in  all  cafes  that  may  arife,  the  right  of 
fucceiiion,  and  confequently  of  bearing  rule,  could  not 
have  been  certainly  determined  : 

4.  That  if  even  that  had  been  determined,  yet  the 
knowledge  of  v/hich  is  the  eldeft  line  of  Adam's  pofte- 
rity,  being  fo  long  iince  utterly  loft,  that  in  the  races 
of  mankind  and  families  of  the  v^orid,  there  remains 
not  to  one  above  another  the  leaft  pretence  to  be  the 
eldeft  houfe,  and  to  have  the  right  of  inheritance  : 

All  thefe  premifes  having,  as  I  think,  been  clearly 
made  out,  it  is  impoiTible  that  the  rulers  new  on  earth 
fliould  make  any  benefit,  or  derive  any  the  leaft  (liadow 
of  authority  from  that,  which  is  held  to  be  the  fountain 
of  all  power,  '*"  Adam's  private  dominion  and  paternal 
*'  jurifdidlion ;"  fo  that  he  that  will  not  give  juft  occa- 
lion  to  think  that  all  government  in  the  world  is  the 
produci  only  of  force  and  violence,  and  that  men  live 
together  by  no  other  rules  but  that  of  beafts,  where  the 
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ftrongefl  carries  it,  and  fo  lay  a  foundation  for- perpe- 
tual diforder  and  niifchief,  tumult,  fedition,  and  rebel- 
lion, (things  that  the  followers  of  that  hypothecs  fo 
loudly  cry  out  againft)  mufi:  of  neceflity  find  out  ano- 
ther rife  of  government,  another  original  of  political 
power,  and  another  way  of  defigning  and  knowing  the 
perfons  that  have  it,  than  what  fir  Robert  Filmer"  hath 
taught  us. 

§.  2.  To  this  purpofe,  I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  fet  down  what  I  take  to  be  political  povver  ;  that  the 
pow^r  of  a  miagiftrate  over  a  fubjed:  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  that  of  a  father  over  his  children,  a  mailer  over 
his  fervants,  a  hufband  over  his  wife,  and  a  lord  over 
his  ilave.  All  which  diftind  powers  happening  fome- 
times  together  in  the  fame  man,  if  he  be  coniidered 
under  thefe  different  relations,  it  may  help  us  to  diftin- 
guifh  thefe  powers  one  from  another,  and  fnow  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  a  ruler  of  a  comm.onwealth,  a  father  of 
a  family,  and  a  captain  of  a  galley. 

§.  3.  Political  power,  then,  I  take  to  be  a  right  of 
making  laws  with  penalties  of  death,  and  confequently 
ail  lefs  penalties  for  the  regulating  and  preferving  of 
property,  and  of  employing  the  force  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  the  execution  of  fuch  laws,  and  in  the  defence 
of  the  commonwealth  from  foreign  injury ;  and  all  this 
only  for  the  public  good. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R    II. 

Of  the  ft  ate  of  nature^ 

§.  4. 'TpO  underftand  political  pov/er  right,  and  de-. 
X  rive  it  from  its  original,  we  mufi:  confider, 
what  ftate  all  men  are  naturally  in,  and  that  is,  a  flate 
of  perfedt  freedom  to  order  their  adlions  and  difpofc  of 
their  "poffefTions  and  perfons,  as  they  think  fit,  within 
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the  bounds  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  without  afking  leave, 
or  depending  upon  the  will  of  any  other  man. 

A  ftate  alfo  of  equality,  wherein  all  the  power  and 
jurifdiction  is  reciprocal,  no  one  having  more  than  an- 
other ;  there  being  nothing  more  evident,  than  that 
creatures  of  the  fame  fpccies  and  rank,  promifcuoufly 
born  to  all  the  fdme  advantages  of  nature,  and  the  ufe 
of  the  fame  faculties,  Ihould  alfo  be  equal  one  amongft 
another  without  fubordination  or  fubjeciion  ;  unlefs  the 
lord  and  mafler  of  them  all  fhould,  by  any  manifefl:  de- 
claration of  his  will,  fet  one  above  another,  and  confer 
on  him,  by  an  evident  and  clear  appointment,  an  un- 
doubted right  to  dominion  and  fovereignty. 

§.  5.  This  equality  of  men  by  nature,  the  judicious 
Hooker  looks  upon  as  fo  evident  in  itfelf,  and  beyond 
all  quefiion,  that  he  makes  it  the  foundation  of  that  ob- 
ligation to  mutual  loveamongfl:  men,  on  which  he  builds 
the  duties  we  owe  one  another,  and  from  whence  he 
derives  the  great  maxims  of  juftice  and  charity.  His 
\\ords  are, 

*•"  The  like  natural  inducement  hath  brought  men  to 
**  know,  that  it  is  no  lefs  their  duty  to  love  others  than 
*'  themifelves;  fof  feeing  thofe  things  which  are  equal, 
"  muft  needs  all  have  one  meafure ;  if  I  cannot  but 
***  wifh  to  receive  good,  even  as  rnuch  at  every  man's 
**  hands,  as  any  man  can  wifh  unto  his  own  foul,  how 
"  fhould  I  look  to  have  any  part  of  my  delire  herein 
'^  fatisncd,  unlefs  myfelf  be  careful  to  fatisfy  the  like 
'*  defire,  which  is  undoubtedly  in  other  men,  being  of 
''  one  and  the  fame  nature?  To  have  any  thing  offered 
•'  them  repugnant  to  this  deiire,  muft  needs  in  all  re- 
'*  fpedls  grieve  them  as  much  as  me  ;  fo  that  if  I  do 
''  harm,  1  mufl  look  to  fufier,  there  being  no  reafon 
"  that  others  Ihould  Ihow  Q-reatcr  meafure  of  love  to 
*'  me,  than  they  have  by  me  fliow  ed  unto  them  :  my 
*'  deiire  therefore  to  be  loved  of  my  equals  in  nature, 
^^  as  irsuch  as  podibly  miay  be>  impofeth  upon  me  a  na- 
*'  tuial  duty  of  bearing  to  them-ward  fully  the  like  af- 
"  fcction  :  from  which  relation  of  equality  between  t>ur-^ 
'I  fclvcs  and  tiiem  that  iue  as  ourfelves,  what  feveral 
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**  rules  and  canons  natural  rcafon  hath  drawn,  for  di- 
^^  reclion  of  life,  no  man  is  ignorant." 

§.  6.  But  though  this  be  a  ftate  of  liberty,  yet  it  is 
not  a  ftate  of  licence  :  though  man  in  that  ftate  have  an 
uncontrolable   liberty  to  difpofe  of  his  perfon  or  pof- 
feflions,  ^tt  he  has  not  liberty  to  deftroy  himfelf,  or  fo 
much  as  any  creature  in  his  poflefTion,  but  where  fome 
nobler  ufe  than  its  bare  prefervation  calls  for  it.     The 
ftate  of  nature  has  a  law  of  nature  to  govern  it,  which 
obliges  every  one  :  andreafon,  which  is  that  law,  teaches 
all   mankind,  who  will   but  confult  it,  that  being  all 
equal  and  independent,  no  one  ought  to  harm  another 
in  his  life,  health,  liberty,  or  policfiions  :  for  men  be- 
ing all  the  workmanlhip  of  one  omnipotent  and  infi- 
nitely Vv  ife  Maker ;  all   the  fervants  of  one  fovereign 
mafter,  fent  into  the  world  by  his  order,  and  about  hjs 
bufinefs  \    they  are  his  property,    whofe   workmanftiip 
they  are,  made  to  laft  during  his,  not  anocher's  plea- 
fure :  and  being  furniftied  with  like  faculties,  ft^aring 
all  in  one  community  of  nature,  there  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  any  fuch  fubordination  among  us,  that  may  au- 
thorize us  to  deftroy  another,  as  if  we  were  made  for 
one  another's  ufes,  as  the  inferior  ranks  of  creatures  are 
for  our's.     Every  one,  as  he  is  bound  to  preferve  him- 
felf, and  not  to  quit  his  ftation  wilfully,  fo  by  the  like 
reafon,  w-hcn  his  own  prefervation  comes  not  in  com- 
petition, ought  he,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  preferve  the 
reft  of  mankind,  and  may  not,  unlefs  it  be  to  do  juftice 
to  an  offender,  take  away  or  irnpair  the  life,  or  what 
tends  to  the  prefervation  of   life,  the  liberty,    health, 
limb,  or  goods  of  another. 

§.  7.  And  that  ail  m,en  may  be  reftrained  from  in- 
vading others  rights,  and  from  doing  hurt  to  one  an- 
other, and  the  law  of  nature  be  obferved,  which  willeth 
the  peace  and  prefervation  of  all  mankind,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature  is,  in  tiiat  ftate,  put  into  every 
man's  hands,  whereby  every  one  has  a  right  to  punifh 
the  tranfgrelfors  of  that  law  to  fuch  a  degree  as  may 
hinder  its  violation :  for  the  law  of  nature  would,  as  all 
other  laws  that  concern  men  in  this  world,  be  in  vain, 
if  there  were  nobody  that  in  the  ftate  of  nature  had  a 
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power  to  e^t^cute  that  law,  and  thereby  preferve  the  In- 
nocent and  reiirain  offenders.  And  if  any  one  in  the 
Hate  of  nature  may  punifh  another  for  any  evil  he  has 
done,  every  one  may  do  fo :  for  in  that  ftate  of  perfcd: 
equality/ where  naturally  there  is  no  fuperiority  or  ju- 
rifdidion  of  one  over  another,  what  any  may  do  in  pro- 
fee  ution  of  that  law,  every  one  mull  needs  have  a  right 
to  do. 

§.8.  And  thus,  in  the  flate  of  nature,  '^  one  man 
*'  comes  by  a  povver  over  another  ;"  but  yet  no  abfo- 
lute  or  arbitrary  power,  to  ufe  a  criminal,  when  he  has 
got  him  in  his  hands,  according  to  the  pallionate  heats, 
or  boundlefs  extravagancy  of  his  own  will ;  but  only  to 
retribute  to  him,  fo  far  as  calm  reafon  and  confciencc 
did:ate,  what  is  proportionate  to  his  tranfgreflion ;  which 
is  fo  miUch  as  may  ferve  for  reparation  and  reflraintt 
for  thefe  two  are  the  only  reafons,  why  one  m.an  may 
lawfully  do  harm  to  another,  which  is  that  we  call  pu- 
nilhment.     In  tranfgrefhng  the  law  of  nature,  the  of- 
fender declares  himfelf  to  live  by  another  rule  than  that 
of  reafon  and  common  equity,   which  is  that  meafure 
God  has  fet  to  the  adtions  of  men,  for  their  mutual  fe- 
curity  ;  and  fo  he  becomes  dangerous  to  mankind,  the 
tye,  which  is  to  fecure  them  from  injury  and  violence, 
being  flighted  and  broken  by  him.    Which  being  a  tref- 
pafs  againft  the  whole  fpecies,  and  the  peace  and  fafety 
of  it,  provided  for  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  every  man 
upon  this  fcore,  by  the  right  he  hath  to  preferve  man- 
kind in  general,  may  reft  rain,  or,  where  it  is  neceffary, 
deftroy  things  noxious  to  them,  and  fo  may  bring  fuch 
evil  on  any  one,  who  hath  tranfgrelTed  that  law,  as  may 
make  him  repent  the  doing  of  it,  and  thereby  deter  him, 
and  by  his  example  others,  from  doing' the  like  mifchief. 
And  in  this  cafe,  and  upon  this  ground,  ^'  every  man 
*'  hath  a  right  to  punifli  the  offender,  and  be  executioner 
*' of  the  law  of  nature." 

§.  9.  I  doubt  not  but  this  will  feem  a  very  ftrange 
dodlrine  to  fome  men  :  but  before  they  condemn  it,  I 
defire  them  to  refolve  me,  by  what  right  any  prince  or 
flate  can  put  to  death,  or  punifh  an  alien,  for  any  crime 
he  commits  in  their  country.     It  is  certain  their  laws, 
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by  virtue  of  any  fandtion  they  receive  from  the  promul- 
gated will  of  the  legiflative,  reach  not  a  ftranger :  they 
fpeak  not  to  him,  nor,  if  they  did,  is  he  bound  to 
hearken  to  them.  The  legiflative  authority,  by  which 
they  are  in  force  over  the  fubjedls  of  that  common- 
wealth, hath  no  power  over  him.  Thofe  who  have  the 
fupreme  power  of  making  laws  in  England,  France,  or 
Holland,  are  to  an  Indian  but  like  the  reft  of  the  world, 
men  without  authority  :  and  therefore,  if  by  the  law  of 
nature  every  man  hath  not  a  power  to  punifh  offences 
againft  it,  as  he  foberly  judges  the  cafe  to  require,  I  fee 
not  how  the  magiftrates  of  any  comimunity  can  punifh 
an  alien  of  another  country  ;  fince,  in  reference  to  him, 
they  can  have  no  more  power  than  what  every  man  na- 
turally may  have  over  another. 

§.  10.  Befides  the  crime  which  confifts  in  violating 
the  law,  and  varying  from  the  right  rule  of  reafon, 
whereby  a  man  fo  far  becomes  degenerate,  and  declares 
himfelf  to  quit  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  to 
be  a  noxious  creature,  there  is  commonly  injury  done  to 
fome  perfon  or  other,  and  fome  other  man  receives  da- 
mage by  his  tranfgrelTion :  in  which  cafe  he  who  hath 
received  any  damage,  has,  beiides  the  right  of  punifli- 
ment  common  to  him  with  other  men,  a  particular  right 
to  feek  reparation  from  him  that  has  done  it :  and  any 
other  perfon,  who  finds  it  juft,  may  alfo  join  with  him 
that  is  injured,  and  aflift  him  in  recovering  from  the  of- 
fender fo  much  as  may  make  fatisfadlion  for  the  harm  he 
has  fuffered. 

§.  II.  From  thefe  tw^o  diftind:  rights,  the  one  of  pu- 
niihing  the  crime  for  reftraint,  and  preventing  the  like 
offence,  which  right  of  punilhing  is  in  every  body ;  the 
other  of  taking  reparation,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
injured  party  ;  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  magiflrate,  who 
by  bemg  magifirate  hath  the  common  right  of  punilh- 
ing put  into  his  hands,  can  often,  where  tjie  public  ' 
good  demands  not  the  execution  of  the  law,  remit  the 
puniihm.ent  of  criminal  offences  by  his  own  authority, 
but  yet  cannot  remit  the  fatisfaclion  due  to  any  private 
fiian  for  the  damage  he  has  received.     That,  he  who  has 
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fuffcrcd  the  damage  has  a  right  to  demand  in  his  own 
name,  and  he  alone  can  remit :  the  damnified  perfon 
has  this  power  of  appropriating  to  himfelf  the  goods  or 
ferviceot  the  offender,  by  right  of  felf-prefervation,  as 
every  man  has  a  power  to  punifh  the  crime,  to  prevent 
its  being  committed  again,  *'  by  the  right  he  has  of 
^'  preferving  all  mankind;'*  and  doing  all  reafonable 
things  he  can  in  order  to  that  end  :  and  thus  it  is,  that 
every  man,  in  the  {late  of  nature,  has  a  power  to  kill  a 
murderer,  both  to  deter  others  from  doing  the  like  in- 
jury, which  no  reparation  can  compenfate,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  punifhment  that  attends  it  from  every 
body ;  and  alfo  to  fecure  men  from  the  attempts  of  a 
crimjnal,  who  having  renounced  reaibn,  the  common 
rule  and  nieafure  God  hath  given  to  mankind,  hath,  by 
the  unjuit  violence  and  flaughter  he  hath  committed 
upon  one,  declared  war  againft  all  mankind  ;  and  there- 
fore may  be  deflroyed  as  a  lion  or  a  tygcr,  one  of  thofe 
^^■\\<^  favage  beafts,  with  whom  men  can  have  no  fociety 
nor  fecurity  :  and  upon  this  is  grounded  that  great  law 
of  nature,  ''  Whofo  fneddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  fhall 
''  his  blood  be  fned."  And  Cain  was  fo  fully  con- 
vinced, that  every  one  had  a  right  to  deftroy  fuch  a  cri- 
minal, that  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  he  cries  out, 
'^  Every  one  that  fmdeth  me,  fnall  4lay  me;"  fo  plain 
was  it  writ  in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

§.  12.  By  the  fame  reafon  may  a  man  in  the  ffate  of 
nature  punifh  the  leiTer  breaches  of  that  law.  It  will 
perhaps  be  demanded,  with  death  ?  I  anfwer,  each  tranf- 
grelTion  may  be  punifhed  to  that  degree,  and  with  fo 
much  fcverity,  as  will  fuffice  to  make  it  an  ill  ^bargain 
to  the  ofiender,  give  him  caufe  to  repent,  and  terrify 
others  from  doing  the  like.  Every  offence,  that  can  be 
committed  in  the  ffate  of  nature,  may  in  the  ftate  of  na- 
ture be  alio  puniflied  equally,  and  as  far  forth,  as  it  may 
in  a  commonwealth  :  for  though  it  would  be  befide  my 
prefent  purpofe,  to  enter  he/e  into  the  particulars  of  the 
law  of  nature,  or  its  meafures  of  punifhment,  yet  it  is 
certain  there  is  fuch  a  law,  and  that  too  as  intelligible 
and  plain  to  a  rational  creature,  and  a  f^udier  of  that 
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law,  as  the  pofitive  laws  of  commonwealths :  nay,  pof- 
libly  plainer,  as  much  as  reafon  is  ealier  to  be  under- 
ftood,  than  the  fancies  and  intricate  contrivances  of  rr^en^ 
following  contrary  and  hidden  interefts  put  into  words; 
for  fo  truly  are  a  great  part  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
countries,  which  are  only  fo  far  right,  as  they  are  found- 
ed on  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  they  are  to  be  regu- 
lated and  interpreted. 

§.  13.  To  this  ftrange  dodlrinc,  vi-z.  That  "  in  the 
"  ftate  of  nature  every  one  has  the  executive  pov/er'*  of 
the  law  of  nature,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  objedted, 
that  it  is  unreafonable  for  men  to  be  judges  in  their  own 
cafes,  that  felf  love  will  make  men  partial  to  themfeives 
and  their  friends  :  and  on  the  other  iide,  that  ill-nature, 
paflion,  and  revenge  will  carry  them  too  far  in  punifh- 
ing  others  ;  and  hence  nothing  but  confuiion  and  dif- 
order  will  follow  :  and  that  therefore  God  hath  cer- 
tainly appointed  government  to  reftrain  the  partialit/ 
and  violence  of  men.  I  eafily  grant,  that  civil  govern- 
ment is  the  proper  remedy  for  the  inconveniencies  of 
the  ftate  of  nature,  which  muft  certainly  be  great,  where 
men  may  be  judges  in  their  own  cafe  ;  fmce  it  is  eafy  to 
be  imagined,  that  he  who  was  fo  unjuft  as  to  do  his  bro- 
ther an  injury,  will  fcarce  be  fo  juft  as  to  condemn  him- 
felf  for  it  :  but  I  fhall  defire  thofe  who  make  this  ob- 
jection, to  remember,  that  abfolute  monarchs  are  but 
men ;  and  if  government  is  to  be  the  remedy  of  thofe 
evils,  which  necelTarily  follow  from  men's  being  judges 
in  their  own  cafes,  and  the  ftate  of  nature  is  therefore 
not  to  be  endured ;  I  delire  to  know  what  kind  of  go- 
vernment that  IS,  and  how  much  better  it  is  than  the 
ftate  of  nature,  where  one  man,  commanding  a  multi- 
tude, has  the  liberty  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cafe,  and 
may  do  to  all  his  fubjeds  whatever  he  pleafes,  without 
the  leaft  liberty  to  any  one  to  queftion  or  control  thofe 
who  execute  his  pleafure  ?  and  in  whatfoever  he  doth, 
whether  led  by  reafon,  miftake  or  pafTion,  muft-  be  fub- 
mitted  to  ?  much  better  it  is  in  the  ftate  of  nature, 
wherein  men  are  not  bound  to  fubmnt  to  the  unjuft  will 
of  another  :  and  if  he  that  judges^  jt:dges  amifs  in  his 
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own,  or  any  other  cafe,  he  is  anfwerable  for  it  to  the  reft 
of  mankind, 

§.  14.  It  is  often  afked  as  a  mighty  objedlion,  ^'  where 
^^  are,  or  ever  were  there  any  men  in  fuch  a  flate  of  na- 
^^  ture  ?'*  To  which  it  may  fuffice  as  an  anfwer  at  pre- 
fent,  that  fmce  all  princes  and  rulers  of  independent 
governments,  all  through  the  world,  are  in  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture, it  is  plain  the  world  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be, 
without  numbers  of  men  in  that  ftate.  I  have  named 
all  governors  of  independent  communities,  whether 
they  are,  or  are  not,  in  league  with  others  :  for  it  is  not 
every  compact  that  puts  an  end  to  the  ftate  of  nature 
between  men,  but  only  this  one  of  agreeing  together 
mutually  to  enter  into  one  community,  and  make  one 
body  politic  ;  other  promifes  and  compacts  men  may 
make  one  with  another,  and  yet  ftill  be  in  the  ftate  of 
nature.  The  promifes  and  bargains  for  truck,  &c.  be- 
tween the  two  men  in  the  defert  ifland,  mentioned  by 
Garcilaftb  de  la  Vega,  in  his  hiftory  of  Peru  ;  or  be- 
tween a  Swifs  and  an  Indian,  in  the  woods  of  America ; 
are  binding  to  them,  though  they  are  perfedlly  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  in  reference  to  one  another :  for  truth  and 
keeping  of  faith  belongs  to  men  as  men,  and  not  as  mem- 
bers of  fociety. 

§.15.  To  thofe  that  fay,  there  were  never  any  men  in 
the  ftate  of  nature,  I  will  not  only  oppofe  the  authority 
of  the  judicious  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  lib.  i.  fed.  10, 
where  he  fays,  '^  The  laws  which  have  been  hitherto 
*'  mentioned,"  /.  e.  the  laws  of  nature,  *'  do  bind  men 
**  abfolutely,  even  as  they  are  men,  although  they  have 
'*  never  any  fettled  fellowftiip,  never  any  folemn  agree- 
'^  ment  amongft  themfelves  what  to  do,  or  not  to  do  : 
'^  but  forafmuch  as  wc  ae  not  by  ourfelves  fufficient  to 
''  furnifh  ourfelves  with  competent  ftore  of  things, 
*'  needful  for  fuch  a  life  as  our  nature  doth  deftre,  a  life 
''  fit  for  the  dignity  of  man  ;  therefore  to  fupply  thofe 
*'  dcfedls  and  imperfedlions  v/hich  are  in  us,  as  living 
''  fingly  and  folely  by  ourfelves,  we  are  naturally  in- 
'^  duced  to  feek  communion  and  fellowftiip  with  others, 
"  This  was  the  caufe  of  men's  uniting  themfelves  at 
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*f  firfl:  in  politic  focieties."  But  I  moreover  affirm,  that 
all  men  are  naturally  in  that  ftate,  and  remain  fo,  till  by 
their  own  confents  they  make  themfelves  members  of 
fome  politic  fociety ;  and  I  doubt  not  in  the  fequel  of 
this  difcourfe  to  make  it  very  clear. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Of  the  fate  of  vcar. 

*  ^  nr^  H  E  flate  of  war  is  a  fiate  of  enmity  and 
^*  '  A  deftruclion :  and  therefore  declaring  hj 
word  or  adlion,  not  a  paffionate  and  hafly,  but  a  fedate 
fettled  deiign  upon  another  m.an's  life,  puts  him  in  a 
Hate  of  war  with  him  againd  whom  he  has  declared 
fuch  an  intention,  and  fo  has  expofed  his  life  to  the 
other's  power  to  be  taken  away  by  him,  or  any  one  that 
joins  with  him  in  his  defence,  and  efpoufes  his  quarrel  ; 
it  being  reafonable  and  juft,  I  fnould  have  a  right  to  de- 
ftroy  that  which  threatens  me  with  deltrudlion  :  for,  by 
the  fundamental  law  of  nature,  man  being  to  be  pre- 
ferved  as  much  as  poilible,  when  all  cannot  be  pre- 
ferved,  the  fafety  of  the  innocent  is  to  be  preferred: 
and  one  may  deilroy  a  man  who  makes  war  upon  him, 
or  has  difcovered  an  enmity  to  his  being,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  he  may  kill  a  wolf  or  a  lion  ;  becaufe  fuch 
men  aie  not  under  the  ties  of  the  common  law  of  rea- 
fon, have  no  other  rule,  but  that  of  force  and  violence, 
and  fo  may  be  treated  as  beads  of  prey,  thofe  dangerous 
and  noxious  creatures,  that  will  be  fure  to  deftroy  him 
whenever  he  falls  into  their  power. 

§.17.  And  hence  it  is,  that  he  who  attempts  to  get 
another  man  into  his  abfolute  power,  does  thereby  put 
himfelf  into  a  date  of  war  with  him  ;  it  being  to  be 
underdood  as  a  declaration  cf  a  deiign  upon  his  life  : 
for  I  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  he  who  would  get 
ime  into  his  pov>>:r  without  my  confent,  would  ufe  me 
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as  he  plcafed  when  he  got  me  there,  and  deftroy  me  too 
"vvhen  he  had  a  fancy  to  it ;  for  nobody  can  defire  to 
have  me  in  his  abfolutc  power,  unlefs  it  be  to  compel 
me  by  force  to  that  which  is  againll  the  right  of  my  free- 
dom, /.  e,  make  me  a  flave.  To  be  free  from  fuch  force 
is  the  only  fecurity  of  my  prefervation  ;  and  reafon  bids 
me  look  on  him,  as  an  enemy  to  my  prefervation,  uho 
would  take  away  that  freedom  which  is  the  fence  to  it ; 
fo  that  he  who  makes  an  attempt  to  enilave  me,  there- 
by puts  himfelf  into  a  ftate  of  war  with  me.  He  that, 
in  the  ftate  of  nature,  would  take  away  the  freedom  that 
belongs  to  any  one  in  that  ftate,  muft  necelfarily  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  a  defign  to  take  aAvay  every  thing  elfe,  that 
freedom  being  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft  ;  as  he  that^ 
in  the  ftate  of  fociety,  would  take  away  the  freedom 
belonging  to  thofe  of  that  fociety  or  commonwealth, 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  dcfign  to  take  away  from  them 
every  thing  elfe,  and  fo  be  looked  on  as  in  a  ftate  of 
war. 

§.  1 8.  This  makes  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  kill  a  thief, 
who  has  not  in  the  leaft  hurt  him,  nor  declared  any  de- 
fign upon  his  life,  any  faruhcr  than,  by  the  ufe  of  force, 
fo  to  get  him  in  his  power,  as  to  take  away  his  money, 
or  what  he  pleafes,  from  him  ;  becaufe  ufing  force, 
where  he  has  no  right,  to  get  me  into  his  power,  let 
his  pretence  be  what  it  will,  I  have  no  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  he,  who  would  take  away  my  liberty,  would 
not,  when  he  had  me  in  his  power,  take  away  every 
thing  elfe.  And  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  treat 
him  as  one  who  has  put  himfelf  into  a  ftate  of  w;;r  with 
me,  /.  e.  kill  him  if  I  can ;  for  to  that  hazard  does  he 
juftly  expofe  himfelf,  whoever  introduces  ^  ftate  of  war, 
and  is  aggrclfor  in  it. 

§.  19.  And  here  we  have  the  plain  "  difference  be- 
*'  twxen  the  ftate  of  nature  and  the  ftate  of  war,'*  which 
however  fome  men  have  confounded,  are  as  far  diftant, 
as  a  ftate  of  peace,  good-will,  mutual  alliftance  and  pre-, 
fervation,  and  a  ftate  of  enmity,  malice,  violence  an4 
mutual  deftrudlion,  are  one  from  another.  Men  living 
together  according  to  reafon,  Vv  ithout  a  common  fupe- 
riour  on  earth,  with  authority  to  judge  between  them, 
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is  properly  the  flate  of  nature.  But  force,  or  a  declared 
deligrt  of  force,  upon  the  perfon  of  another,  where  there 
is  no  common  fuperiour  on  earth  to  appeal  to  for  relief, 
is  the  ftate  of  war :  and  it  is  the  want  of  fuch  an  appeal 
gives  a  man  the  right  of  war  even  againft  an  aggreffbr, 
though  he  be  in  fociety  and  a  fellow-fubjed:.  Thus  a 
thief,  whom  I  cannot  harm,  but  by  appeal  to  the  law, 
for  having  ftolen  all  that  I  am  worth,  I  may  kill,  when 
he  fets  on  me  to  rob  me  but  of  my  horfe  or  coat ;  be- 
caufe  the  law,  which  was  made  for  my  prefervation, 
where  it  cannot  interpofe  to  fecure  my  life  from  prefent 
force,  which,  if  loft,  is  capable  of  no  reparation,  per- 
mits me  my  own  defence,  and  the  right  of  war,  a  li- 
berty to  kill  the  aggreffor,  becaufe  the  aggrefTor  allows 
not  time  to  appeal  to  our  common  judge,  nor  the  deci- 
iion  of  the  law,  for  remedy  in  a  cafe  where  the  mifchief 
may  be  irreparable.  Want  of  a  common  judge  with 
authority,  puts  all  men  in  a  ftate  of  nature  :  force  with- 
out right,  upon  a  man's  perfon,  makes  a  ftate  of  war, 
both  where  there  is,  and  is  not,  a  commion  judge. 

§.  20.  But  when  the  actual  force  is  over,  the  ftate  of 
war  ceafes  between  thofe  that  are  in  fociety,  and  are 
equally  on  both  fides  fubjedled  to  the  fair  determination 
of  the  law ;  becaufe  then  there  lies  open  the  remedy  of 
appeal  for  the  paft  injury,  and  to  prevent  future  harm  : 
but  where  no  fuch  appeal  is,  a>s  in  the  ftate  of  nature, 
for  want  of  pofttive  laws,  and  judges  with  authority  to 
appeal  to,  the  ftate  of  war  once  begun,  continues  with 
a  right  to  the  innocent  party  todeftroy  the  other  v/hen- 
ever  he  can,  until  the  aggrefTor  offers  peace,  and  de- 
fires  reconc*iliation  on  fuch  terms  as  may  repair  any 
wrongs  he  has  already  done,  and  fecure  the  innocent 
for  the  future  ;  nay,  v»'here  an  appeal  to  the  law,  and 
conftituted  judges,  lies  open,  but  the  remedy  is  denied 
by  a  manifeft  perverting  of  juftice,  and  a  barefaced 
wrefti ng  of  the  laws  to  prbtedl  or  indemnify  the  violence 
or  injuries  of  fome  men,  or  party  of  men  ,•  there  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  any  thing  but  a  ftate  of  v,'ar:  for  v/here- 
ever  violence  is  ufed,  and  injury  done,  though  by  hands 
appointed  to  adminifter  juftice,  it  is  ftiil  violence  an4 

injury. 
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injury,  however  coloured  with  the  name,  pretenders,  tt 
forriis  of  law,  the  end  whereof  being  to  prdted"  and  re- 
drefs  the  innocent,  by  an  unbiafTed  application  of  it,  to 
all  who  are  under  it ;  wherever  that  is  not  bona  fide 
done,  war  is  made  upon  the  fufferers,  who  having  no 
appeal  on  earth  to  right  them,  they  are  left  to  the  only 
remedy  in  fuch  cafes,  an  appeal  to  heaven. 

§.  21.  To  avoid  this  fiate  of  war  (wherein  there  is  no 
appeal  but  to  heaven,  and  wherein  every  the  lead  dif- 
ference is  apt  to  end,  v/here  there  is  no  authority  to  de- 
cide betAveen  the  contenders)  is  one  great  reafon  of  men's 
putting  themfelves  into  fociety,  and  quitting  the  ftate 
of  nature :  for  where  there  is  an  authority,  a  power 
on  earth,  from  which  relief  can  be  had  by  appeal,  there 
the  continuance  of  the  Itate  of  war  is  excluded,  and 
the  controverfy  is  decided  by  that  power.  Had  there 
been  any  fuch  court,  any  fuperiour  jurifdidion  on  earth, 
to  determine  the  right  between  Jephthah  and  the  Am- 
monites, they  had  never  come  to  a  flate  of  war  :  but 
we  fee  he  was  forced  to  appeal  to  heaven :  ''  The  Lord 
'^  the  Judge  (fays  he)  be  judge  this  day,  between  the 
"  children  of  Ifrael  and  the  children  of  Ammon," 
Judg.  xi.  27.  and  then  profecuting,  and  relying  on  his 
appeal,  he  leads  out  his  army  to  battle ;  and  therefore 
in  fuch  controveriies,  where  the  queftion  is  put,  who 
Ihall  be  judge?  it  cannot  be  meant,  who  lliall  decide 
the  controverfy  ;  every  one  knows  v  hat  Jephthah  here 
tells  us,  that  ''  the  Lord  the  Judge'*  fhall  judge.  Wherd 
there  is  no  judge  on  earth,  the  appeal  lies  to  God  in 
heaven.  That  queftion  then  cannot  mean,  who  fhall 
judge,  whether  another  hath  puthimfelf  in  a  ftate  of  war 
with  me,  and  whether  I  may,  as  Jephthah  did,  appeal 
to  heaven  in  it  ?  of  that  I  myfeif  can  only  be  judge  in 
my  own  confcience,  as  I  will  anfwer  it,  at  the  great  day^ 
to  the  fupreme  judge  of  all  men^ 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Of  Jlavery. 

-  ^  I'^HE  natural  liberty  of  man  is  to  be  free 

^*  *  A  from  any  fuperiour  power  on  earth,  and 
not  to  be  under  the  will  or  legiflative  authority  of  man, 
but  to  have  only  the  law  of  nature  for  his  rule.  The 
liberty  of  man,  in  fociety,  is  to  be  under  no  other  le- 
giflative power,  but  that  eftablifhed,  by  confent,  in  the 
commonwealth ;  nor  under  the  dominion  of  any  will, 
or  reftraint  of  any  law,  but  what  that  legiflative  fliall 
ena6l,  according  to  the  truft  put  in  it.  Freedom  then 
is  not  what  lir  Robert  Filmer  tells  us,  O.  A.  55.  ^^  a  li- 
*^  berty  for  every  one  to  do  what  he  lifts,  to  live  as  he 
**  pleafes,  and  not  to  be  tied  by  any  laws  :*'  but  free- 
dom of  men  under  government  is,  to  have  a  ftandinp* 
rule  to  live  by,  common  to  every  one  of  that  fociety, 
and  made  by  the  legiflative  power  eredled  in  it ;  a  li- 
berty to  follow  my  own  will  in  all  things,  where  the 
rule  prefcribes  not ;  and  not  to  be  fubjett  to  the  incon- 
flrant,  uncertain,  unknown,  arbitrary  will  of  another  man : 
as  freedom  of  nature  is,  to  be  under  no  other  refl:rainc 
but  the  law  of  nature. 

f.  23.  This  freedom  from  abfolute,  arbitrary  power, 
is  fo  necelTary  to,  and  clofely  joined  with  a  man's  pre- 
fervation,  that  he  cannot  part  with  it,  but  by  what  for- 
feits his  prefervation  and  life  together  :  for  a  man,  not 
having  the  power  of  his  own  life,  cannot,  by  compact, 
or  his  own  CQw^tnt^  enflave  himfelf  to  any  one,  nor  put 
himXelf  under  the  abfolute,  arbitr|ry  power  of  another, 
to  take  away  his  life,  when  he  pleafes.  Nobody  can 
give  more  pov/er  than  he  has  himfelf;  and  he  that  can- 
not take  away  his  own  life,  cannot  give  another  power 
over  it.  Indeed,  having  by  his  fault  forfeited  his  own 
life,  by  fome  act  that  dcferves  death ;  he^  to  whom  he 

has 
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has  forfeited  it,  may  (when  he  has  him  in  his  power) 
delay  to  take  it,  and  make  ufe  of  him  to  his  own  fer- 
vice>  and  he  does  him  no  injury  by  it :  for,  whenever 
he  finds  the  hardihip  of  his  (la very  outweigh  the  value 
of  his  life,  it  is  in  his  power,  by  renfiing  the  will  of 
his  mafter,  to  draw  on  himfelf  the  death  he  defircs. 

§,  24.  This  is  the  perfed  condition  of  flavery,  which 
is  nothing  elfe,  but  *'  the  llate  of  war  continued,  be- 
*'  tween  a  lawful  conqueror  and  a  captive  :"  for,  if 
once  compact  enter  between  them,  and  make  an  agree- 
ment for  a  limited  power  on  the  one  fide,  and  obedi- 
ence on  the  other,  the  ftate  of  war  and  flavery  ceafcs, 
as  long  as  the  compact  endures  :  for,  as  has  been  faid, 
no  man  can,  by  agreement,  pafs  over  to  another  that 
which  he  hath  not  in  himfelf,  a  power  over  his  own 
life. 

I  confefs,  we  find  among  the  jews,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  that  men  did  fell  themfelves  ;  but^  it  is  plain, 
this  was  only  to  drudgery,  not  to  flavery  :  for,  it  is  evi- 
dent, the  perfon  fold  was  not  under  an  abfolute,  arbi- 
trary, defpotical  power ;  for  the  mafler  could  not  have 
power  to  kill  him,  at  any  time,  whom,  at  a  certain 
time,  he  was  obliged  to  let  go  free  out  of  his  fervice ; 
and  the  mailer  of  fuch  a  fervant  was  fo  far  from  having 
an  arbitrary  power  over  his  life,  that  he  could  not,  at 
pleafure,  fo  much  as  maim  him,  but  the  lofs  of  an  eye, 
or  tooth,  fet  him  free,  Exod.  xxi. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Of  property. 

r  or  T¥7HETt-lER  we  confider  natural  rcafon, 
"^'  YV  v.hich  tells  us,  that  men,  being  once 
born,  have  a  right  to  their  pr-efervation,  and  confe- 
quently  to  meat  and  drink,  and  fuch  other  things  as 
nature  kitords  for  their  fubfiflcncc  s  or  revelation,  which 
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gives  us  an  account  of  thofe  grants  God  made  of  the 
world  to  Adam,  and  to  Noah,  and  his  ions ;  it  is  very 
clear,  that  God,  as  king  David  lays,  Pial.  cxv.  i6, 
*'  has  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men;"  given  it 
to  mankind  in  common.  But  this  being  fupporcd,  it 
feems  to  fome  a  very  great  difficulty,  how  any  one  (hould 
ever  come  to  have  a  property  in  any  thing :  I  will  not 
content  myfelf  to  anfwer,  that  if  it  be  difficult  to  make 
out  property,  upon  a  fuppolition,  that  God  gave  the 
world  to  Adam,  and  his  pofterity  in  common,  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  any  man,  but  one  univerfal  monarch,  fliould 
have  any  property  upon  a  fuppolition,  that  God  gave 
the  world  to  Adam,  and  his  heirs  in  fucceffion,  exclu- 
five  of  all  the  reft  of  his  pofterity.  But  I  Ihall  endea- 
vour to  fhow,  how  men  might  come  to  have  a  property 
in  feveral  parts  of  that  which  God  gave  to  mankind  in 
common,  and  that  without  any  exprefs  compacl  of  all 
the  commoners. 

§.  26.  God,  who  hath  given  the  world  to  men  in 
common,  hath  alfo  given  them  reafon  to  make  ufe  of 
it  to  the  beft  advantage  of  life,  and  convenience.  The 
earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  is  given  to  men  for  the 
fupport  and  comfort  of  their  being.  And  though  all 
the  fruits  it  naturally  produces,  and  beafts  it  feeds,  be- 
long to  mankind  in  common,  as  they  are  produced  by 
the  fpontaneous  hand  of  nature ;  and  no-body  has  ori*. 
ginally  a  private  dominion,  exclufive  of  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, in  any  of  them,  as  they  are  thus  in  their  natural 
ftate  :  yet  being  given  for  the  ufe  of  men,  there  muft 
of  neceffity  be  a  'means  to  appropriate  them  fome  way 
or  other,  before  they  can  be  of  any  ufe,  or  at  all  bene- 
ficial to  any  particular  man.  The  fruit,  or  venifon^ 
which  nourifties  the  wild  Indian,  who  knows  no  enclo- 
fure,  and  is  ftill  a  tenant  in  common,  mull  be  his,  and 
fo  his,  i.  e.  a  part  of  him,  that  another  can  no  longer 
have  any  right  to  it,  before  it  can  do  him  any  good  for 
the  fupport  of  his  life. 

§.  27.  Though  the  earth,  and  all  inferiour  creatures, 
be  common  to  all  men,  yet  every  man  has  a  property 
in  his  own  perfon :  this  no-body  has  any  right  to  but 
himfelf.     The  labour  of  his  body,  and  the  work  of  his 
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hands,  we  may  fay,  are  properly  his.  Whatfoever  theii- 
he  rerpoves  out  of  the  ftate  that  nature  hath  provided, 
and  left  it  in,  he  hath  mixed  his  labour  with,  and  joined 
to  it  fomething  that  is  his  own",  and  thereby  makes  it 
his  property.  It  being  by  him  rem.oved  from  the  com- 
mon ftate  nature  hath  placed  it  in,  it  hach  by  this  la~ 
hour  fomething  annexed  to  it,  that  excludes  the  com- 
mon  righc  of  other  men.  For  this  kbour  being  the" 
unquef^ionable  property  of  the  labourcr>  no  man  but  he 
can  have  a  right  to  wh.at  that  is-  once  joined  to,  at  kaft 
where  there  is  enough,  and  as  good,  left  in  common 
for  others. 

§.  28.  He  that  is-  notirifhed  by  the  acorns  he  picked 
up  under  an  oak,  or  the  apples  he  gathered  from  the 
trees  in  the  wood,  has  certainly  appropriated-  them  to 
himfelf.     No-body  c^n  deny  but  the  nonrifhment  is  his, 
1  afk  then,  when  did  they  begin  to  be  his  ?  when  he  di- 
gefted  ?  or  when  he  eat  ?  or  when  he  boiled  ?  or  when 
he  brought  them  home  ?  or  when  he  picked  them  up  ? 
and  it  is  plain,  if  the  firfl:  gathering  made  them  not  his, 
nothing  elfe  could.     That  labour  put  a  dif^incflion  be- 
tween them  and  common  :    that  added    fomething  to 
them  m.o/e  than  nature,  the  common  mother  of  all,  had 
done;  and  fo  they  became  his  private  right.     And  will 
any  one  fay,  he  had  no  right  to  thofe  acorns  or  apples 
he  thus  appropriated,  becaufe  he  had  not  the  confent 
of  all  mankind  to  make  them  his  ?  was  it  a  robbery  thus 
to  affume  to  himfelf  what  belonged  to  all  in  common  ? 
If  fuch  a  confent  as  that  was  neceifary,  man  had  ftarved, 
notwithftanding  ■  the  plenty  God  had  given  him.     We 
fee  in  commons,  which  remain  fo  by  compacft,  that  it 
is  the  taking  any  part  of  what  is  common,  and  remov- 
ing it  out  of  the  ftate  nature  leaves  it  in,  which  begins 
the  property  ;  without  which  the  common  is  of  no  ufe. 
And  the  taking  of  this  or  that  part  does  not  depend  on 
the  exprefs  confent  of  all  the  commoners.     Thus  the 
grafs  my  horfe  has  bit ;  the  turfs  my  fervant  has  cut ; 
and  the  ore  I  have  digged  in  any  place,  where  I  have  a 
right  to  them  in  common  with  others  ;  become  my  pro- 
perty, without  the  affignation  or  confent  of  any  body. 
The  labour  that  was  mine,  removing  them  out  of  that 
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common  ftate  they  were  in,  hath  fixed  my  property  in 
them. 

§.  29.  By  making  an  explicit  confent  of  every  com- 
moner necelTary  to  any  one's  appropriating  to  himlelf 
any  part  of  what  is  given  in  common,  children  or  fer- 
vants  could  not  cut  the  meat,  which  their  father  or  mafler 
had  provided  for  them  in  common,  without  afligning 
to  every  one  his  peculiar  part.  Though  the  water  run- 
ning in  the  fountain  be  every  one's,  yet  who  can  doubt, 
but  that  in  the  pitcher  is  his  only  who  drew  it  out  ? 
His  labour  hath  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  nature, 
where  it  was  common,  and  belonged  equally  to  all  her 
children,  and  hath  thereby  appropriated  it  to  himfelf. 

§.  30.  Thus  this  law  of  reafon  makes  the  deer  that 
Indian's  who  hath  killed  it ;  it  is  allowed  to  be  his 
goods,  who  hath  bellowed  his  labour  upon  it,  though 
before  it  was  the  common  right  of  every  one.  And 
amongft  thofe  who  are  counted  the  civilized  part  of 
mankind,  who  have  made  and  multiplied  pofitive  laws 
to  determine  property,  this  original  law  of  nature,  for 
the  beginning  of  property,  in  what  v/as  before  common, 
ftill  takes  place  j  and  by  virtue  thereof,  w^hat  fifli  any 
one  catches  in  the  ocean,  that  great  and  ftill  remaining 
common  of  mankind  ;  or  w  hat  ambergrife  any  one  takes 
up  here,  is  by  the  labour  that  removes  it  out  of  that 
common  ftate  nature  left  it  in,  made  his  property,  who 
takes  that  pains  about  it.  And  even  amongft  us,  the 
hare  that  any  one  is  hunting,  is  thought  his  who  pur- 
fues  her  during  the  chace  :  for  being  a  beaft  that  is  ftill 
looked  upon  as  common,  and  no  man's  private  poffef- 
fion  ;  whoever  has  employed  fo  much  labour  about  any 
of  that  kind,  as  to  find  and  purfue  her,  has  thereby  re- 
moved her  from  the  ftate  of  nature,  wherein  fhe  was 
common,  and  hath  begun  a  property. 

§.31.  It  will  perhaps  be  objedted  to  this,  that  "  if 
''  gathering  the  acorns,  or  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  &c. 
*^  makes  a  right  to  them,  then  any  one  may  engrofs  as 
^^  much  as  he  will."  To  which  I  anfwer.  Not  fo.  The 
fame  law  of  nature,  that  does  by  this  means  give  us 
property,  does  alfo  bound  that  property  too.  '^  God 
^  has  given  us  all  things  richly,"  i  Tim.  vi.  17.  is  the 
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voice  of  reafon  confirmed  by  infpiration.  But  how  faif 
has  he  given  it  us  ?  To  enjoy.  As  much  as  any  one 
can  make  ufe  of  to  any  advantage  ot  life  before  it  fpoils, 
fo  much  he  may  by  his  labour  fix  a  property  in  :  what- 
.ever  is  beyond  this,  is  more  than  his  Hiare,  and  belongs 
to  others.  Nothing  was  made  by  God  for  man  to  fpoil 
or  deftroy.  And  thus,  confidering  the  plenty  of  natu- 
ral provilions  there  was  a  long  time  in  the  world,  and 
the  few  fpenders  ;  and  to  how  fmall  a  pait  of  that  pro- 
vifion  the  induftry  of  one  man  could  extend  itfelf,  and 
engrofs  it  to  the  prejudice  of  others  ;  efpecially  keep- 
ing within  the  bounds,  fet  by  reafon,  of  what  might 
ferve  for  his  ufe  ;  there  could  be  then  little  room  for 
quarrels  or  contentions  about  property  fo  eflablifhed. 

§.32.  But  the  chief  matter  of  property  being  now 
not  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  beafts  that  fubfiit 
on  it,  but  the  earth  itfelf;  as  that  which  takes  in,  and 
carries  with  it  all  the  reft  ;  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  pro- 
perty in  that  too  is  acquired  as  the  former.  As  much 
land  as  a  man  tills,  plants,  improves,  cultivates,  and 
can  ufe  the  produd:  of,  fo  much  is  his  property.  He 
by  his  labour  does,  as  it  were,  enclofe  it  from  the  com- 
mon. Nor  will  it  invalidate  his  right,  to  fay  every  body 
clfe  has  an  equal  title  to  it,  and  therefore  he  cannot  ap- 
propriate, he  cannot  enclofe,  without  the  confent  of  all 
his  fellow-commoners,  all  mankind.  God,  when  he 
gave  the  world  in  common  to  all  mankind,  commanded 
man  alfo  to  labour,  and  the  penury  of  his  condition  re- 
quired it  of  him.  God  and  his  reafon  commanded  him 
to  fubdue  the  earth,  i.  e.  improve  it  for  the  benefit  of 
life,  and  therein  lay  out  fomething  upon  it  that  was  his 
own,  his  labour.  He  that,  in  obedience  to  this  com- 
mand of  God,  fubdued,  tilled  and  fowcd  any  part  of  it, 
thereby  annexed  to  it  fomething  that  was  his  property, 
which  another  had  no  title  to,  nor  coi^ld  without  injury- 
take  from  him. 

§.  yi^.  Nor  was  this  appropriation  of  any  parcel  of 
t^nd,  by  improving  it,  any  prejudice  to  any  other  man, 
lince  there  was  ftill  enough,  and  as  good  left ;  and  morQ 
than  the  yet  unprovided  could  ufe.  So  that,  in  effed, 
there  was  never  the  lefs  left  for  others  becaufe  of  his 
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criclofure  for  himfelf :  for  he  that  leaves  as  much  as  ano- 
Ither  can  make  ufe  of,  does  as  good  as  take  nothing  at 
all.  No-body  could  think  himfelf  injured  by  the  drink- 
ing of  another  man,  though  he  took  a  good  draught, 
uho  had  a  whole  river  of  the  fame  water  left  him  to 
quench  his  thiill  ;  and  the  cafe  of  land  and  water,  where 
there  is  enough  of  both,  is  perfectly  the  fame. 

§.  34.  God  gave  the  world  to  men  in  common  ;  but 
lince  he  gave  it  them  for  their  benefit,  and  the  greateft 
conveniencies  of  life  they  were  capable  to  draw  from  it, 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed  he  meant  it  ihould  alv^^ays  remain 
common  and  uncultivated.  He  gave  it  to  the  ufe  of  the 
indufirious  and  rational,  (and  labour  was  to  be  his  title 
to  it)  not  to  the  fancy  or  covetoufnefs  of  the  quarrel- 
fome  and  contentious.  He  that  had  as  good  left  for  his 
improvement,  as  was  already  taken  up,  needed  not  com- 
plain, ought  not  to  meddle  with  what  was  already  im- 
proved by  another's  labour :  if  he  did,  it  is  plain  he 
delired  the  benefit  of  another's  pains,  which  he  had  no 
fight  to,  and  not  the  ground  w^hich  God  had  given  hinn 
in  common  with  others  to  labour  on,  and  w  hereof  there 
was  as  good  left,  as  that  already  polTefied,  and  more 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  or  his  induftry  could 
reach  to. 

§.  35.  It  is  true,  in  land  that  is  comnion  in  England, 
or  any  other  country,  where  there  is  plenty  of  people 
under  government,  who  have  money  and  commerce,  no 
one  can  enclofe  or  appropriate  any  part,  without  the 
confent  of  all  his  fellow-commoners  ;  becaufc  this  is  left 
common  by  compacl,  i,  e.  by  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
is  not  to  he  violated.  And  though  it  be  common,  in 
refpedl  of  fome  men,  it  is  not  fo  to  all  mankind,  but  is 
the  joint  property  of  this  country,  or  this  parifh.  Be- 
lides,  the  remainder,  after  fuch  enclofure,  would  not  be 
as  good  to  the  reft  of  the  commoners,  as  the  whole  was. 
when  they  could  all  make  ufe  of  the  whole;  whereas  in 
the  beginning  and  firft  peopling  of  the  great  common, 
of  the  world,  it  was  quite  otherwife.  The  law  man 
was  under,  was  rather  for  appropriating.  God  com- 
manded, and  his  wants  forced  him  to  labour.  That 
was  his  property  which   could  not  be  taken  from  him 
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wherever  he  had  fixed  it.  And  hence  fubduing  or  cul- 
tivating the  earth,  and  having  dominion,  we  fee  are 
joined  together.  The  one  gave  title  to  the  other.  So 
that  God,  by  commanding  to  fubdue,  gave  authority  fo 
far  to  appropriate  :  and  the  condition  of  human  life, 
v.-hich  requires  labour  and  materials  to  work  on,  necef- 
fznly  introduces  private  poffeflions. 

§.  36.  The  meafure  of  property  nature  has  well  fet 
by  the  extent  of  men's  labour  and  the  conveniencies  of 
life  :  no  man's  labour  could  fubdue,  or  appropriate  all ; 
nor  could  liis  enjoyment  confume  more  than  a  fmall 
part ;  fo  that  it  was  impcflible  for  any  man,  this  way, 
to  intrench  upon  the  right  of  another,  or  acquire  to 
himfelf  a  property,  to  the  preju.Uce  of  his  neighbour, 
who  would  ftill  have  room  for  as  good,  and  as  large  a 
poiTelfion  (after  the  other  had  taken  out  his)  as  before  it 
was  appropriated.  This  meafure  did  confine  every 
man's  poiTeflion  to  a  very  moderate  proportion,  and 
fuch  as  he  might  appropriate  to  himfelf,  without  injury 
to  any  body,  in  the  firit  ages  of  the  world,  when  men 
were  more  in  danger  to  be  loft,  by  wandering  from  their 
company,  in  the  then  vaft  wildernefs  of  the  earth,  than 
to  be  llraitened  for  want  of  room  to  plant  in.  And  the 
fame  meafure  may  be  allowed  flill  without  prejudice  to 
any  body,  as  full  as  the  world  feems  :  for  fuppofing  a 
man,  or  family,  in  the  flate  they  were  at  firfi:  peopling 
of  the  world  by  the  children  of  Adam,  or  Noah;  let 
him  plant  in  fome  inland,  vacant  places  of  America,  we 
iliall  find  that  the  poireilions  he  could  make  himfelf, 
upon  the  meafures  we  have  given,  would  not  be  very 
large,  nor,  even  to  this  day,  prejudice  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, or  give  them  reafon  to  complain,  or  think  them- 
felves  injured  by  this  man's  incroachment  ;  though  the 
race  of  men  have  now  fpread  ihemfelves  to  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  and  do  infinitely  exceed  the  fmall 
number  was  at  the  beginning.  Nay,  the  extent  of  ground 
is  of  fo  little  value,  without  labour,  that  I  have  heard 
it  affirmed,  that  in  Spain  itfelf  a  man  may  be  permitted 
to  plough,  fow,  and  reap,  without  being  difturbed,  upon 
land  he  has  no  other  title  to,  but  only  his  making  ufe 
of  it.  Butj  on  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  think  them- 
'  ,  '  felves 
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•felves  beholden  to  him,  who,  by  his  induflry  on  negled:- 
icd,  and  confequently  wafte  iand,  has  increafed  the  ftock 
of  corn,  which  they  wanted.  But  be  this  as  it  will^ 
which  I  lay  no  flrefs  on;  this  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  that 
the  fame  rule  of  propriety,  (viz.)  that  every  man  fhould 
have  as  muc"h  as  he  could  make  ufe  of,  would  hold  fiill 
in  the  world,  without  ftraitening  any  body  ;  iince  there 
is  land  enough  in  the  v/orld  to  fuffice  double  the  inha- 
bitants, had  not  the  invention  of  money,  and  the  .tacit 
agreement  of  men  to  put  a  value  on  it,  introduced  (by 
confent )  larger  poflelTions,  and  a  right  to  them  ;  which, 
how  it  has  done,  I  fhall  by  and  by  Ihow  more  at  large. 

§.  37.  This  is  certain,  that  in  the  beginning,  before 
the  delire  of  having  more  than  man  needed,  had  altered 
tkit  mtrinfic  value  of  things,  which  depends  only  on 
.their  ufefulnefs  to  the  life  of  man  ;  or  had  agreed,  that 
a  little  piece  of  yellow  metal,  which  would  keep  with- 
out waiting  or  decay,  fliould  be  worth  a  great  piece  of 
flefli,  or  a  whole  heap  of  corn  ;  though  men  had  a  right 
to  appropriate,  by  their  labour,  each  on€  to  himfelf, 
as  much  of  the  things  of  nature  as  he  could  life :  yet 
this  could  not  be  much,  nor  to  the  prejudice  of  others, 
where  the  fame  plenty  was  ftill  left  to  thofe  who  would 
ufe  the  fame  indufbry.  To  which  let  mc  add,  that  he 
who  appropriates  land  to  himfelf  by  his  labour,  does 
PiOt  lelTen,  but  increafe  the  comm.on  liock  of  mankind  : 
for  the  provifions  ferving  to  the  fupport  of  human  life, 
produced  by  one  acre  of  enclofed  and  cultivated  land, 
are  (to  fpeak  much  within  compafs)  ten  times  more 
than  thofe  which  are  yielded  by  an  acre  of  ;land  of  an 
equal  richnefs  lying  wafte  in  common.  And  therefore 
he  that  enclofes  land,  and  has  a  greater  plenty  of  the 
conveniencies  of  life  from  ten  acres,  than  he  could  have 
from  an  hundred  left  to  nature,  may  truly  be  faid  to  give 
ninety  acres  to  mankind  :  for  his  labour  now  fupplies 
him  with  provifions  out  of  ten  acres,  Vv'hich  were  by 
,thc  produdt  of  an  hundred  lying  in  common.  I  have 
here  rated  the  improved  land  very  low,  in  making  its 
producl  but  as  ten  to  one,  when  it  is  much  nearer  an 
hundred  to  one  :  for  I  afk,  whether  in  the  wild  woods 
•and  uncukivatcd  wafte  of  America,  left  to  nature,  with- 
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out  any  improvement,  tillage  or  hufbandry,  a  thoufand 
acres  yield  the  needy  and  wretched  inhabitants  as  many 
conveniencies  of  life,  as  ten  acres  equally  fertile  land  da 
in  Devonfhire,  where  they  are  well  cultivated  ? 

Before  the  appropriation  of  land,  he  who  gathered  as 
nriuch  of  the  wild  fruit,  killed,  caught,  or  tamed,  as 
inany  of  the  beafls,  as  he  could  j  he  that  fo  employed 
his  pains  about  any  of  the  fpontaneous  produdls  of  na- 
ture, as  any  way  to  alter  them  from  the  fiate  which  na- 
ture put  them  in,  by  placing  any  of  his  labour  on  them, 
did  thereby  acquire  a  propriety  in  them  :  but  if  they 
perillied,  in  his  pofTeflion,  w  ithout  their  due  ufe  ;  if  the 
fruits  rotted,  or  the  venifon  putrefied,  before  he  could 
fpend  it ;  he  offended  againfl:  the  common  law  of  nature, 
and  was  liable  to  be  puniflied ;  he  invaded  his  neigh- 
bour's fliare,  for  he  had  no'  right,  farther  than  his  ufe 
called  for  any  of  them,  and  they  might  ferve  to  afford 
him  conveniencies  of  life. 

§.  38.  The  fame  meafures  governed  the  poffeiTion  of 
land  too :  whatfoever  he  tilled  and  reaped,  laid  up  and 
made  ufe  of,  before  it  fpoiled,  that  was  his  peculiar 
right;  whatfoever  he  enclofed,  and  could  feed,  and 
inake  ufe  of,  the  cattle  and  produdl  was  alfo  his.  But 
if  either  the  grafs  of  his  enclofure  rotted  on  the  ground, 
or  the  fruit  of  his  planting  perilbed  without  gathering 
and  laying  up ;  this  part  of  the  earth,  notwithftanding 
his  enclofure,  was  ftill  to  be  looked  on  as  wafte,  and 
n^iight  be  the  polfeffion  of  any  other.  Thus,  at  the  be- 
ginning, Cain  might  take  as  much  ground  as  he  could 
till,  and  mcike  it  his  own  land,  and  yet  leave  enough  to 
Abel's  fheep  to  feed  on;  a  few  acres  would  ferve  for 
both  their  poffeffions.  But  as  families  increafed,  and 
induffry  enlarged  their  flocks,  their  poffeffions  enlarged 
with  the  need  of  them  ;  but  yet  it  was  commonly  v.  ith- 
out any  fixed  property  in  the  ground  they  made  ufe  of, 
till  they  incorporated,  fettled  thcmfelves  together,  and 
built  cities  ;  and  then,  by  confent,  they  came  in  time 
to  fct  out  the  bounds  of  their  diffind:  territories,  and 
agree  on  limits  between  them  and  their  neighbours  ;  and 
by  laws  within  thcmfelves  fettled  the  properties  of  thofe 
of  the  fame  fociety  :  for  we  fee,  that  in  that  part  of  the 
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"U^orld  which  was  firfl:  inhabited,  and  therefore  like  to 
be  bed  peopled,  even  as  low  down  as  Abraham's  time, 
they  wandered  with  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  which 
was  their  fubfrance,  treely  up  and  down  ;  and  this  Abra- 
ham did,  in  a  country  where  he  was  a  Granger.  Whence 
it  is  plain,  that  at  leaft  a  great  part  of  the  land  lay  in 
common  ;  that  the  inhabitants  valued  it  not,  nor  claimicd 
properly  in  any  more  than  they  made  ufe  of.  But  when 
there  was  not  room  enough  in  the  fame  place,  for  their 
herds  to  feed  together,  they  by  confent,  as  Abraham 
and  Lot  did.  Gen,  xiii.  5.  feparated  and  enlarged  their 
pafbure,  where  it  bell  liked  them.  And  for  the  fame 
reaion  Efau  went  from  his  father,  and  his  brother,  and 
planted  in  mount  Seir,  Gen.  xxxvi.  6. 

§.  39.  And  thus,  without  fuppofmg  any  private  do- 
minion, and  property  in  Adam,  over  all  the  world,  ex- 
clufwe  of  ail  Other  men,  which  can  no  way  be  proved, 
nor  any  one's  property  be  made  out  from  it ;  but  fup- 
pofmg the  world  given,  as  it  was,  to  the  children  of 
men  in  common,  we  fee  how  labour  could  make  men 
diftindl  titles  to  feveral  parcels  of  it,  for  their  private 
ufes ;  wherein  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  right^-  no 
room  for  quarrel. 

§.  40.  Nor  is  it  fo  ftrange,  as  perhaps  before  confi- 
deration  it  may  appear,  that  the  property  of  labour 
ihould  be  able  to  overbalance  the  community  of  land  : 
for  it  is  labour  indeed  that  put  the  difference  of  value 
on  every  thing ;  and  let  any  one  confider  what  the  dif- 
ference is  between  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobacco 
or  fugar,  fown  with  wheat  or  barley,  and  an  acre  of  the 
fame  land  lying  in  common,  without  any  hufbandry 
upon  it,  and  he  will  find,  that  the  improvement  of  la- 
bour makes  the  far  greater  part  of  the  value.  I  think 
it  will  be  but  a  very  modeft  computation  to  fay,  that 
of  the  products  of  the  earth  ufeful  to  the  life  of  man, 
nine  tenths  are  the  effects  of  labour  :  nay,  if  we  will 
rightly  eftimate  things  as  they  come  to  our  ufe,  and  caft 
up  the  feveral  expences  about  them,  what  in  them  is 
purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we  fhall 
find,  that  in  moft  of  them  ninety-nine  hundredths  are 
\vhoily  to  be  put  on  the  account  of  labour. 

§.  41. 
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$.41.  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  demonftratibn  of  any- 
thing, than  feveral  nations  of  the  Americans  are  of  this^ 
who  are  rich  in  land,  and  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of 
life  ;  whom  nature  having  furnifhed  as  liberally  a^  any- 
other  people,  with  the  materials  of  plenty,  i,  e.  a  fruit- 
ful foilj  apt  to  produce  in  abundance  what  might  ferve 
for  food,  raiment,  and  del ight ;  yet,  for  want  of  im- 
proviH'iT  it  by  labour,  have  not  one  hundredjth  part  of 
the  conveniencies  we  enjoy:  and  a  king  of  a  large  and 
fruitful  territory  there  feeds,  lodges,  and  is  clad  worfe 
than  a  day-labourer  in  England. 

§.42.  To  make  this  a  little  clear,  let  us  but  trace 
fome  of  the  ordinary  provifions  of  life,  through  their 
feveral  progrefles,  before  they  come  to  our  ufe,  and  fee 
how  much  of  their  value  they  receive  from,  hum^an  in- 
duflry.  Bread,  wine,  and  cloth,  are  things  of  daily  ufe, 
and  great  plenty ;  yet  notwithflanding,  acorns,  water 
and  leaves,  or  fkins,  mufb  be  our  bre?.d,  drink  and 
cloathing,  did  not  labour  furnifh  us  with  thefe  more 
ufeful  commodities :  for  whatever  bread  is  more  worth 
than  acorns,  wine  than  water,  and  cloth  or  iilk,  than 
leaves,  ilcins,  or  mofs,  that  is  wholly  owing  to  labour 
and  induftry ;  the  one  of  thefe  being  the  food  and  rai- 
ment which  unalTifted  nature  furnilhes  us  with ;  the  other, 
provifions  which  our  induf^ry  and  pains  prepare  for  us  ; 
which  how  much  they  exceed  the  other  in  value,  when 
any  one  hath  computed,  he  will  then  fee  how  much  la- 
bour makes  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  value  of  things 
we  enjoy  in  this  world  :  and  the  ground  which  produces 
the  materials,  is  fcarce  to  be  reckoned  in,  as  any,  or, 
at  mod,  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  it;  fo  little,  that  even 
amongft  us,  land  that  is  left  wholly  to  nature,  that  hath 
no  improvement  of  pafturage,  tillage,  or  planting,  is 
called,  as  indeed  it  is,  wafle ;  and  we  Ihall  find  the  be- 
nefit of  It  amount  to  little  more  than  nothing. 

This  fhows  how  much  numbers  of  men  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  largcnefs  of  dominions  ;  and  that  the  increafe 
of  lands,  and  the  right  of  employing  of  them,  is  the 
great  art  of  government  :  and  that  prince,  who  fhall  be 
fo  wife  and  godlike,  as  by  eftablilhed  lawe  of  liberty 
to  fecure  protcctian  and  encouragement  to  the  honcl-i: 

induftry 
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iriduftfy  of  mankind,  againll  the  opprefTion  of  power 
and  narrownefs  of  party,  will  quickly  be  too  hard  for 
his  neighbours  :  but  this  by  the  bye.  To  return  to  the 
argument  in  hand. 

§.43.  An  acre  of  land,  that  bears  here  twenty  bufhels 
of  wheat,  and  another  in  America,  which,  with  the 
fame  hufbaridry,  would  do  the  like,  are,  without  doubt, 
of  the  fame  natural  intrinfic  value :  but  yet  the  benefit 
mankind  receives  from  the  one  in  a  year,  is  worth  5I. 
and  from  the  other  poiTibly  not  worth  a  penny,  if  all 
the  profit  an  Indian  received  from  it  were  to  be  valued, 
and  fold  here ;  at  Icaft,  -I  may  truly  fay,  not  one  thou- 
fandth.  Ir  is  labour  then  which  puts  the  greateft  part 
of  the  value  upon  land,  without  which  it  would  fcarcely 
be  worth  any  thing :  it  is  to  that  we  owe  the  greateft 
part  of  all  its  ufeful  products;  for  all  that  the  ftraw, 
bran,  bread,  of  that  acre  of  wheat,  is  more  worth  than 
the  produ6l  of  an  acre  of  as  good  land,  which  lies  wafte, 
is  all  the  effedl  of  labour  :  for  it  is  not  barely  the  plough- 
man's pains,  the  reaper's  and  threfher's  toil,  and  the 
baker's  fweat,  is  to  be  counted  into  the  bread  we  eat ; 
the  labour  of  thofe  who  broke  the  oxen,  w^ho  digged 
and  wrought  the  iron  and  ftones,  who  felled  and  framed 
the  timber  employed  about  the  plough,  mill,  oven,  or 
any  other  utenfils,  which  are  a  vaft  number,  requifite 
to  this  corn,  from  its  being  feed  to  be  fown,  to  its  being 
made  bread,  muft  all  be  charged  on  the  account  of  la- 
bour, and  received  as  an  effed:  of  that :  nature  and  the 
earth  furnifhed  only  the  almoft  worthlefs  materials,  as 
in  themfelves.  It  would  be  a  ftrange  ''  catalogue  of 
*'  things,  that  induftry  provided  and  made  ufe  of,  about 
*'  every  loaf  of  bread,"  before  it  came  to  our  ufe,  if 
we  could  trace  them  ;  iron,  wood,  leather,  bark,  tim- 
ber, ftone,  bricks,  coals,  lime,  cloth,  dyeing,  drugs, 
pitch,  tar,  mafts,  ropes,  and  all  the  materials  made  ufe 
of  in  the  fhip,  that  brought  any  of  the  commodities 
u fed  by  any  of  the  workmen,  to  any  part  of  the  work  : 
all  which  it  would  be  almoft  impoftible,  at  leaft  too 
long,  to  reckon  up. 

•    §.  44.  From  ail  which  it  is  evident,  that  though  the 
things  of  nature  are  given  in  common,  yet  man,  by  be- 
ing 
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ing  martcr  of  himfelf,  and  *'  proprietor  of  his  own  per- 
••  fon,  and  the  actions  or  labour  of  it,  had  flill  in  him-^ 
"  felf  the  great  foundation  of  property  ;'*  and  that, 
ti'hich  made  up  the  greater  pare  of  what  he  applied  to 
the  fupport  or  comfort  of  his  being,  when  invention 
and  arts  had  improved  the  conveniencies  ot  life,  was 
perfedlly  his  own,  and  did  not  belong  in  common  to 
others. 

§.  45.  Thus  labour,  in  the  beginning,  gave  a  right 
of  property,  wherever  any  one  was  pkafed  to  employ 
it  upon  what  was  common,  which  remained  a  long  w  hile 
the  far  greater  part,  and  is  yet  more  than  m^ankind 
makes  ufe  of.  Men,  at  firfl:,  for  the  moft  part,  con- 
tented themfclves  with  what  unafTifted  nature  offered  to 
their  neceifities :  and  though  afterwards,  in  fome  parts 
of  the  world,  (where  the  increafe  of  people  and  ftock, 
with  the  ufe  of  money,  had  made  land  fcarce,  and  fo  of 
fome  value)  the  feveral  communities  fettled  the  bounds 
of  their  diflindl  territories,  and  by  lavv^  within  them- 
felves  regulated  the  properties  of  the  private  men  of 
their  fociety,  and  fo,  by  compact  and  agreement,  fet- 
tled the  property  which  labour  and  induflry  began  :  and 
the  leagues  that  have  been  made  between  feveral  ftates 
and  kingdoms,  either  exprefsly  or  tacitly  difowning  all 
claim  and  right  to  the  land  in  the  others  pofieirion, 
have,  by  common  confcnr,  given  up  their  pretences  to 
their  natural  common  right,  which  originally  they  had 
to  thofe  countries,  and  fo  have,  by  pofitive  agreement, 
fettled  a  property  amongfi:  themfelves,  in  diftind:  parts 
and  parcels  of  the  earth  ;  yet  there  are  ftill  great  tracts. 
of  ground  to  be  found,  which  (the  inhabitants  thereof 
mot  having  joined  with  the  red  of  mankind,  in  the  con- 
fent  of  the  ufe  of  their  comimon  money)  lie  wade,  and 
are  more  than  the  people  who  dwell  on  it  do,  or  can 
make  ufe  of,  and  fo  dill  lie  in  common;  though  this 
pan  fcarce  happen  amongd  that  part  of  mankind  that 
have  confentcd  to  the  ufe  of  money. 

§.  46.   The  grcated  pari'  of  things  really  ufeful  to  the 
life  of  man,  and  fuch  2,3  the  necefiity  of  fubdding  made 
the  fird  commioncrs  of  the  world  look  after,  as  it  doth 
the  /Americans  now,  are  generally  things  of  diort  dura- 
tion \ 
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tion ;  fuch  as,  if  they  are  not  confumcd  by  ufe,  will 
decay  and  pendi  of  themfclves :  gold,  lilver,  and  dia- 
monds, are  things  that  fancy  or  agreement  hath  put  the 
value  on,  more  than  real  ufe,  and  the  nccelTary  fupport 
of  life.     Now  of  thofe  good  things  which  nature  hath 
provided  in  common,  every  one  had  a   right   (as  hath 
been  faid)  to  as  much  as  he  could  ufe,  and  property  in 
all  that  he  could  eifecl;  with  his  labour ;  all  that  his  in- 
duftry  could  extend  to,  to  alter  from  the  ftate  nature 
had  put  it   in,  was  his.     He  that  gathered  a  hundred 
bufhels  of  acorns  or  apples,  had  thereby  a  property  in 
them,  they  were  his  goods  as  foon  as  gathered.     He  w^as 
only  to  look,  that  he  ufed  them  before  they  fpoiied,  elfe 
he  took  more  than  his  fliare,  and  robbed  others.     And 
indeed  it  was  a  foolilh  thing,  as  well   as  difnonefl:,  to 
hoard  up  more  than  he  could  make  ufe  of.     If  he  gave 
away  a  part  to  any  body  elfe,  fo  that  it  periflied  not  ufe- 
lefsly  in  his  polTelTion,  thefe  he  alfo  made  ufe  of.     And 
if  he  alfo  bartered  away  plums,  that  would  have  rotted 
in  a  week,  for  nuts  that  would  lafl:  good  for  his  eating 
a  whole  year,  he  did  no  injury  ;  he  wafted  not  the  com- 
mon ftock;    defl-royed  no  part  of  the  portion  of  the 
goods  that  belonged  to  others,  fo  long  as  nothing  pc- 
rifhed  ufelefsly  in  his  hands.     x\gain,  if  he  would  give 
his  nuts  for  a  piece  of  metal,  pleafed  with  its  colour; 
or  exchange  his  flieep  for  Ihells,  or  wool  for  a  fparkling 
pebble  or  a  diamond,  and  keep  thofe  by  him  all  his  life, 
he  invaded  not  the  right  of  others,  he  might  heap  as 
much  of  thefe  durable  things  as  he  pleafed  ;  the  exceed- 
ing of  the  bounds  of  his  juft  property  not  lying  in  the 
largenefs  of  his  polTeflion,  but  the  perifhing  of  any  thing 
ufelefsly  in  it. 

§.  47.  And  thus  came  in  the  ufe  of  money,  fome  lad- 
ing thing  that  men  might  keep  without  fpoiling,  and 
that  by  mutual  confent  men  would  take  in  exchange  for 
the  truly  ufeful,  but  perilhable  fupports  of  life. 
.  §.  48.  And  as  different  degrees  of  indudry  were  apt 
to  give  men  poflefTions  in  ditterent  proportions,  fo  this 
invention  of  money  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue and  enlarge  them  :  for  fuppofing  an  ifland,  fepa- 
jate  from  all  poflible  commerce  with  the  rell  of  the 

world. 
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world,  wherein  there  were  but  an  hundred  families,  but 
there  were  flieep,  horfes,  and  cows,  with  other  ufeful 
animals,  wholefome  fruits,  and  land  enough  for  corn, 
for  a  hundred  thoufand  times  as  many,  but  nothing  in 
the  ifland,  either  becaufe  of  its  commonnefs,  or  pcrifh- 
a-  lenefs,  fit  to  fupply  the  place  of  money  ;  what  rcafoa 
could  any  one  have  there  to  enlarge  his  poflellions  be- 
yond the  ufe  of  his  family  and  a  plentiful  fupply  to  its 
confumption,  either  in  what  their  own  induftry  pro- 
duced, or  they  could  barter  for  like  perifhable,  ufeful 
commodities  with  others  ?  Where  there  is  not  fome- 
thing,  both  lafling  and  fcarce,  and  fo  valuable  to  be 
hoarded  up,  there  men  will  not  be  apt  to  enlarge  their 
poffefTions  of  land,  were  it  ever  fo  rich,  ever  fo  free  for 
them  to  take :  for  I  afk,  what  would  a  man  value  ten 
thoufand,  or  an  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  excellent 
land,  ready  cultivated,  and  well  flocked  too  with  cat- 
tle, in  the  middle  of  the  inland  parts  of  America,  where 
he  had  no  hopes  of  commerce  with  other  parts  of  the 
world,  to  draw  money  to  him  by  the  fale  of  the  pro- 
dud?  It  would  not  be  worth  the  enclofmg,  and  we 
Ihould  fee  him  give  up  again  to  the  wild  common  of  na- 
ture, whatever  was  more  than  would  fupply  the  conveni- 
encies  of  life  to  be  had  there  for  him  and  his  family. 

§.  4^.  Thus  in  the  beginning  all  the  world  was  Ame- 
rica, and  more  fo  than  that  is  now ;  for  no  fuch  thing 
as  money  was  any  where  known.  Find  out  fomething 
that  hath  the  ufe  and  value  of  money  amongft  his  neigh- 
bours, you  fliall  fee  the  fame  man  will  begin  prefently 
to  enlarge  his  poflefhons. 

§.  50.  Butfmce  gold  and  filver,  being  little  ufeful  to 
the  life  of  man  in  proportion  to  food,  raiment,  and  car- 
riage, has  its  value  only  from  the  confent  of  men,  where^ 
of  labour  yet  makes,  in  great  part,  the  meafure ;  it  is 
plain,  that  men  have  agreed  to  a  difproportionate  and 
unequal  pofTcfTion  of  the  earth,  they  having,  by  a  tacit 
and  voluntary  confent,  found  out  a  way  how  a  man  may 
fairly  poffefs  more  land  than  he  himfelf  can  ufe  the  pro- 
dud  of,  by  receiving  in  exchange  for  the  overplus,  gold 
and  filver,  Vv'hich  may  be  hoarded  up  without  injury  to 
anyone;  thefe  metals  not  fpoiling  or  decaying  in  the 

hands 
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Jiands  of  the  polTeiTor.  This  partage  of  things  in  an 
inequality  of  private  poflclTions,  men  have  made  prac- 
ticable out  of  the  bounds  of  fociety,  and  w^ithout  corn- 
pad ;  only  by  putting  a  value  on  gold  and  lilver,  and 
tacitly  agreeing  in  the  ufe  of  money  :  for  in  govern- 
ments, the  laws  regulate  the  right  of  property,  and 
the  poffefTion  of  land  is  determined  by  politive  con- 
Ititutions. 

§.51.  And  thus,  I  think,  it  is  very  eafy  to  conceive, 
**  how  labour  could  at  firft  begin  a  title  of  property  *' 
in  the  common  things  of  nature,  and  how  the  fpending 
it  upon  our  ufes  bounded  it.  So  that  there  could  then 
be  no  reafon  of  quarrelling  about  title,  nor  any  doubt 
about  the  largenefs  of  pofTelTion  it  gave.  Right  and 
conveniency  went  together ;  for  as  a  man  had  a  right 
to  all  he  could  employ  his  labour  upon,  fo  he  had  no 
temptation  to  labour  for  more  than  he  could  make  ufe 
of.  This  left  no  room  for  controverfy  about  the  title, 
nor  for  encroachment  on  the  right  of  others  ;  what  por- 
tion a  man  carved  to  himfelf,  was  eaiily  {^^n  :  and  it 
was  ufelefs,  as  well  as  difhoneft,  to  carve  himfelf  too 
much,  or  take  more  than  he  needed. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Of  paternal  power, 

-  T  T  may  perhaps  be  cenfured  as  an  impertinent 

^'  "5"*  X  criticifm,  in  a  difcourfe  of  this  nature,  to 
find  fault  with  words  and  names,  that  have  obtained  in 
the  world  :  and  yet  pollibly  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  offer 
new  ones,  when  the  old  are  apt  to  lead  men  into  mif- 
takes,  as  this  of  paternal  power  probably  has  done  ; 
which  feems  fo  to  place  the  power  of  parents  over  their 
children  wholly  in  the  father,  as  if  the  mother  had  no 
lliare  in  it :  whereas,  if  we  confult  reafon  or  revelation. 
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we  fhall  find  fhe  hath  an  equal  title.  This  may  give 
one  reafon  to  afk,  whether  this  might  not  bem.ore  pro- 
perly called  parental  power?  for  whatever  obligation 
nature  and  the  right  of  generation  lays  on  children,  it 
muft  certainly  bind  them  equally  to  both  concurrent 
caufes  of  it.  And  accordingly  we  fee  the  pofitive  law 
of  God  every  where  joins  them  together,  without  dif- 
tindlion,  when  it  commands  the  obedience  of  children  : 
*'  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother/*  Exod.  xx.  12. 
•^  Whofoevcr  curfeth  his  father  or  his  mother,"  Lev. 
XX.  9.  "Ye  fhall  fear  every  m.an  his  mother  and  his 
father,'*  Lev.  xix.  5.  *'  Children,  obey  your  parents,** 
&:c.  Eph.  vi.  i.  is  the  ftyle  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefla- 
ment. 

§.  53.  Had  but  this  one  thing  been  well  confidered,. 
without  looking  any  deeper  into  the  matter,  it  might 
perhaps  have  kept  men  from  running  into  thofe  grofs 
miftakes  they  have  made,  about  this  power  of  parents ; 
which,  however  it  might,  without  any  great  harfhnefs, 
bear  the  name  of  abfolute  dominion,  and  regal  authority, 
when  under  the  title  of  paternal  power  it  feemed  ap- 
propriated to  the  father ;  would  yet  have  founded  but 
oddly,  and  in  the  very  name  fliown  the  abfurdity,  if 
this  iuppofed  abfolute  power  over  children  had  been 
called  parental ;  and  thereby  have  difcovered,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  mother  too :  for  it  will  but  very  ill 
ferve  the  turn  of  thofe  men,  who  contend  fo  much  for 
the  abfolute  power  and  authority  of  the  fatherhood,  as 
they  call  it,  that  the  mother  fliould  have  any  fhare  in 
it;  and  it  would  have  but  ill  fupported  the  monarchy 
they  contend  for,  when  by  the  very  name  it  appeared 
that  that  fundamental  authority,  from  whence  they 
would  derive  their  government  of  a  fingle  perfon  only, 
was  not  placed  in  one,  but  two  perfons  jointly.  But  to 
let  this  of  names  pafs. 

§.  54.  Though  I  have  faid  above,  chap.  ii.  "  That 
*'  all  men  by  nature  are  equal,*'  I  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  underftand  all  forts  of  equality  :  age  or  virtue  may 
give  men  a  juft  precedency  :  excellency  of  parts  and 
^lerit  may  place  others  above  the  common  level :  birth 

may 
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may  fubjecl  fome,  and  alliance  or  benefits  others,  to  pay 
an  obfervance  to  thofe  whom  nature,  gratitude,  or  other 
refpecls,  may  have  made  it  due :  and  yet  all  this  con- 
fills  with  the  equality,  which  all  men  are  in,  in  refpect 
of  jurifdiction  or  dominion  one  over  another;  which 
was  the  equality  I  there  fpoke  of,  as  proper  to  the  bu- 
iinefs  in  hand,  being  that  equal  right,  that  every  man 
hath,  to  his  natural  freedom,  without  being  fubjected 
to  the  will  or  authority  of  any  other  man. 

§  5/;.  Children,  I  confefs,  are  not  born  in  this  flate 
of  equality,  though  thev  are  born  to  it.  Their  parents 
have  a  fort  of  rule  and  jurifdidlion  over  them,  when 
they  come  into  the  world,  and  for  fome  time  after  ;  but 
it  is  but  a  temporary  one.  The  bonds  of  this  fubjec- 
tion  are  like  the  fwaddling  clothes  they  are  wrapt  up  in, 
and  fupported  by,  in  the  weaknefs  of  their  infancy  : 
age  and  reafon,  as  they  grow  up,  loofen  them,  till  at 
length  they  drop  quite  off,  and  leave  a  man  at  his  own 
free  difpofal. 

§.56.  Adam  was  created  a  perfet^  man,  his  body  and 
mind  in  full  poffeffion  of  their  ftrength  and  reafon^  and 
fo  was  capable  from  the  firft  inftant  of  his  being  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  fupport  and  prefervation ;  and  govern 
his  anions  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  law  of  reafon 
which  God  had  implanted  in  him.  From  him  the  world 
is  peopled  with  his  defcendants,  who  are  all  born  in- 
fants, wxak  and  helplefs,  without  knowledge  or  under- 
ftanding  :  but  to  fupply  the  defeds  of  this  imperfed: 
ftate,  till  the  improvement  of  growth  and  age  hath  re- 
moved them,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  after  them  all  pa- 
rents were,  by  the  law  of  nature,  *'  under  an  obligation 
''  to  preferve,  nourifli,  and  educate  the  children,'*  they 
had  begotten ;  not  as  their  own  workmanfhip,  but  the 
workmanfliip  of  their  own  maker,  the  Almighty,  to 
v/hom  they  were  to  be  accountable  for  them. 

§.57.  The  law,  that  was  to  govern  Adam,  was  the 
fame  that  was  to  govern  all  his  pofterity,  the  law  of  rea- 
fon. But  his  offspring  having  another  way  of  entrance 
into  the  world,  different  from  him,  by  a  natural  birth, 
that  produced  them  ignorant  and  without  the  ufe  of 

Vol.  IV.  B  b  reafon. 
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reafon,  they  were  not  preiently  under  that  law ;  for  no- 
body can  be  under  a  law,  which  is  not  promulgated  to 
him  ;  and  this  law  being  promulgated  or  m.ade  known 
by  reafon  only,  he  that  is   not  come  to  the  ufe  of  his 
reafon,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  under  this  law;  and  Adam's 
children,  being  not  prefently  as  foon  as  born  under  this 
law  of  reafon,  were  not  prefently  free  :  for  law,  in  its 
true  notion,  is  not  fo  much  the  limitation,  as   the  di- 
rection of  a  free  and  intelligent  agent  to  his  proper  in- 
tcrefb,  and  prefcribes  no   farther  than  is  for  che  general 
good  of  thofe  under  that   law  :  could   they  be  happier 
without  it,  the  law,  as  an  ufelefs  thing,  would  of  itfclf 
vanifh ;  and  that  ill  deferves  the  name  of  confinement 
which  hedges  us  in  only  from  b(^gs  and  precipices.     So 
that,  however  it  may  be  miftaken,  the  end  of  law  is  not 
to  abolilb  or  refirain,  but  to  preferve  and  enlarge  free- 
dom :  for  in  all  the  Hates  of  created  beings  capable  of 
lav/s.  *'  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  freedom  ;" 
for  liberty  is  to  be  free  from  reliraint  and  violence  from 
ot!"ers ;  v/h'ch  cannot  be  where  there  is  not  law  :  but 
freedom  is  not,  as  v/c  are  told,  *'  a  liberty  for  every  man 
'"  to  do  what  be  lifts:"   (for  who  could  be  free,  whent 
every  other  m.an's  humour  mxight  domineer  over  him  ?j 
but  a  liberty  to  difpofe,  aiid  order  as  he  lifts,  his  per- 
fon,  actions,  poireiiions,  and  his  Vvhcle  property,  with- 
in the  allowance  of  thcfe  lav>  s  under  which  he  is,  and 
therein  not  to  be  fLbjecl  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another, 
but  freely  foilov/  his  own. 

§.  58.  The  power^,  then,  that  parents  have  over  their 
children,  arifes  from  that  duty  v^hich  is  incumbent  on 
them.,  to  take  care  of  their  oifspring,  during  the  im- 
perfecl  ft  ate  oi  childhood.  To  inform  the  mind,  and 
govern  the  actions  of  their  yet  ignorant  nonage,  till  rea- 
fon Ihali  take  its  place,  and  eafe  them  of  that  trouble, 
is  what  the  children  want,  and  the  parents  are  bound 
to  :  for  God  having  given  man  an  underftanding  to  di-, 
re '^.  his  actions,  has  allowed  him  a  freedom  of  will,  and 
liberty  of  adling,  as  properly  belonging  thereunto,  with- 
in the  bounds  of  that  law  he  is  under.  But  whilft  he  is 
in  an  eftate,  wherein  he  has  not  underftanding  of  his 

own 
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bwn  to  direcft  his  will,  he  is  not  to  have  any  will  of  his 
own  to  follow:  he  that  underliands  for  him,  miift  will 
for  him  too  ;  he  mad  prefcribe  to  his  will,  and  regu- 
late his  adions  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  eflate  that 
made  his  father  a  freeman^  the  fon  is  a  freeman 
too. 

§.  59.  This  holds  in  all  the  laws  a  inanis  undel",  whe- 
ther natural  or  civil.  Is  a  man  under  the  law  of  na- 
ture? What  made  him  free  of  that  law  ?  what  gave  him 
a  free  difpofmg  of  his  property,  according  to  his  own 
will,  within  the  compafs  of  that  law  ?  1  anfwer,  a  flate 
of  maturity,  wherein  he  might  be  fuppofcd  capable  to 
know  that  law,  that  ^o  he  might  keep  his  actions  with- 
in the  bounds  of  it;  V/hen  he  has  acquired  that  ftate> 
he  is  prefumed  to  know  how  far  that  law  is  to  be  his 
guide,  and  how  far  he  may  make  ufe  of  his  freedom,  and 
fo  comes  to  have  it ;  till  then^  fomebody  elfe  muflguid^ 
him,  v/ho  is  prefumed  to  know  hov/  far  the  law  allows 
a  liberty.  If  fuch  a  ftate  of  reafon^  fuch  an  age  of  dif- 
cretionm.ade  him  free,  the  fame  fliall  make  his  fon  fre,e 
too.  .  Is  a  man  under  the  law  of  England  ?  What  made 
him  free  of  that  law  ?  that  is,  to  have  the  liberty  to  dif- 
pofe  of  his  actions  and  polTefTions  according  to  his  ov/n 
will,  within  the  perm.iilion  of  that  law  ?  A  capacity  of 
knowing  that  law ;  which  is  fuppofed  by  that  lav/,  at 
the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  in  fome  cafes 
fooner.  If  this  m.ade  the  father  free,  it  Hiall  make  the 
fon  free  too.  Till  then  we  fee  the  law  allows  the  fon  to 
have  no  vvill,  but  he  is  to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  his 
father  or  guardian,  who  is  to  underfland  for  him.  And 
if  the  father  die,  and  fail  to  fubflitute  a  deputy  in  his 
truft;  if  he  hath  riot  provided  a  tutor,  to  govern  his 
fon,  during  his  minority,  during  his  want  of  under- 
ftanding ;  the  law  takes  care  to  do  it ;  fome  other  muft 
govern  him,  and  be  a  will  to  him,  till  he  hath  attained 
to  a  flate  of  freedom,  and  his  underftanding  be  fit  td 
take  the  government  of  his  will.  But  after  that,  thd 
father  and  fon  are  equally  free  as  much  as  tutor  and  pu- 
pil after  non-age ;  equally  fubjedts  of  the  fame  law  to- 
gether, without  any  dominion  left  in  the  father  over  the 
life,  liberty^  or  eflate  of  his  fon,  whether  they  be  only 
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in  the  flate  and  under  the  law  of  nature,  or  under  the 
pofitive  laws  of  an  eftablilhed  government. 

§.  60.  But  if,  through  defects  that  may  happen  out 
of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  any  one  comes  not  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  reafon,  wherein  he  might  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  knowing  the  law,  and  fo  living  within  the 
rules  of  it ;  he  is  never  capable  of  being  a  free  man,  he 
is  never  let  loofe  to  the  difpofure  of  his  own  will  (be- 
caufe  he  knows  no  bounds  to  it,  has  not  underflanding, 
its  proper  guide)  but  is  continued  under  the  tuition  and 
government  of  others,  all  the  time  his  own  underfland- 
ing is  incapable  of  that  charge.  And  fo  lunatics  and 
idiots  are  never  fet  free  from  the  government  of  their 
parents.  "  Children,  who  are  not  as  yet  come  unto 
"  thofe  years  whereat  they  may  have;  and  innocents 
*'  which  are  excluded  by  a  natural  defedt  from  ever 
'^  having;  thirdly,  madmen,  which  for  the  prefent  can- 
'^  not  poffibly  have  the  ufe  of  right  reafon  to  guide 
"  themfelves ;  have  for  their  guide  the  reafon  that 
^'  guideth  other  men  which  are  tutors  over  them,  to 
*'  feek  and  procure  their  good  for  them,"  fays  Hooker, 
Eccl.  Pol.  lib.  i.  fecft.  7.  All  which  fecms  no  more  than 
that  duty  which  God  and  nature  has  laid  on  man,  as 
well  as  other  creatures,  to  preferve  their  offspring, 
till  they  can  be  able  to  Ihift  for  themfelves,  and  will 
fcarce  amount  to  an  inilance  or  proof  of  parents  regal 
authority. 

§.  61.  Thus  we  are  born  free,  as  we  are  born  rati- 
onal ;  not  that  we  have  adtually  the  cxercife  of  either  : 
age,  that  brings  one,  brings  with  it  the  other  too.  And 
thus  we  fee  how  natural  freedom  and  fubjeclion  to  pa- 
rents may  coniifi:  together,  and  are  both  founded  on  the 
fame  principle.  A  child  is  free  by  his  father's  title,  by 
his  father's  underflanding,  which  is  to  govern  him  till 
he  hath  it  of  his  own.  The  freedom  of  a  man  at  years  of 
difcretion,  and  the  fubjedtion  of  a  child  to  his  parents, 
\\  hilfl  yet  Ihort  of  that  age,  are  fo  confident,  and  fo  dif- 
tinguifliable,  that  the  mofi:  blinded  contenders  for  mo- 
narchy, by  right  of  fatherhood,  cannot  mifs  this  diffe- 
rence ;  the  moft  obflinate  cannot  but  allow  their  con- 
fiftency  :  for  were  their  dodrine  all  true,  were  theright 
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heir  of  A. dam  now  known,  and  by  that  title  fettled  a 
monarch  in  his  throne,  inverted  with  all  the  abfolute 
unlimited  power  fir  Robert  Filmer  talks  of;  if  he  fhould 
die  as  foon  as  his  heir  were  born,  mult  not  the  child, 
notwithftanding  he  were  ever  fo  free,  ever  fo  much  fo- 
vereign,  be  in  fubjedtion  to  his  mother  and  nurfe,  to  tu- 
tors and  governors,  till  age  and  education  brought  him 
reafon  and  ability  to  govern  himfelf  and  others  ?    The 
necedities  of  his  life,  the   health  of  his  body,  and  the 
information  of  his  mind,  would  require  him  to  be  di- 
redled  by  the  will  of  others,  and  not  his  own  ;  and  yet 
will  any  one  think,  that  this   reftraint  and   fubjed:ion 
were  inconfiftent  with,  or  fpoiled  him  of,  that  liberty 
or  fovereignty  he  had  a  right  to,  or  gave  away  his  em- 
pire to  thofe  who  had  the  government  of  his  nonage? 
This  government  over  him  only  prepared  him  the  bet- 
ter and  fooner  for  it.     If  any  body  fliould  afk  me,  when 
my  fon  is  of  age  to  be  free?  I  fhall  anfwer,  juft  when 
his  monarch  is  of  age  to  govern.     **  But  at  what  time,'*" 
fays  the  judicious  Hooker,   Eccl.  Pol.   lib.  i.  fech  6. 
'*  a  man  may  be  faid  to  have  attained  fo  far  forth  the 
"  ufe  of  reafon,  as  fufficeth  to  make  him  capable  of 
*'  thofe  laws  whereby  he  is  then  bound  to  guide  his  ac- 
*'  tions  :  this  is  a  great  deal  more  eafy  for  fenfe  to  dif- 
**  cern,  than  for  any  one  by  ikill  and  learning  to  de- 
*'  termine." 

%.  62.  Commonwealths  themfelves  take  notice  of,  and 
allow,  that  there  is  a  time  when  men  are  to  begin  to 
adl  like  freemen,  and  therefore  till  that  time  require 
not  oaths  of  fealty,  or  allegiance,  or  other  public  own- 
ing of,  or  fubmiiiion  to,  the  government  of  their  coun- 
tries. 

§.  63.  The  freedom  then  of  man,  and  liberty  of  act- 
ing according  to  his  own  will,  is  grounded  on  his  hav- 
ing reafon,  which  is  able  to  inftrudt  him  in  that  law  he 
is  to  govern  himfelf  by,  and  make  him  know  how  far 
he  is  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  ovv-n  will.  To  turn  him 
ioofe  to  an  unreitrained  liberty,  before  he  has  reafon  to 
guide  him,  is  not  the  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  his 
nature  to  be  free  ;  but  to  thrufl:  him  out  amongfl:  brutes^ 
and  abandon  him  to  a  flate  as  wretched,  and  as  much 
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beneath  that  of  a  man,  as  their's.  This  is  that  which 
puts  the  authority  into  the  parents  hands  to  govern  th(: 
niinority  of  their  children.  God  hath  niade  it  their  bu- 
linefs  to  employ  this  care  on  their  offspring,  and  hath 
placed  in  them  fuitable  inclinations  of  tendernefs  and 
fzoncern  to  temper  this  power,  to  apply  it,  as  his  wif- 
dcm  deiigned  it,  to  the  children's  good,  as  long  as  they 
fnould  need  to  be  under  it, 

§.  64..  But  what  reafon  can  hence  advance  this  care  of 
the  parents  due  to  their  offspring  into  an  abfolute  ar-. 
bitrary  dominion  of  the  father,  whofe  power  reaches  no 
farther  than,  by  fuch  a  difcipline  as  he  finds  mofl  ef- 
fedual,  to  give  fuch  ftrength  and  health  to  their  bodies, 
fuch  vigour  and  redfitude  to  their  rninds,  as  m.ay  befb  fit 
his  children  to  be  moll  ufeful  to  themfelves  and  others  ; 
and,  if  it  be  neceilary  to  his  condition,  to  m.ake  them 
work,  v/hen  they  are  able,  for  their  own  fubfiftence. 
But  in  this  power  the  mother  too  has  her  fhare  with  the 
father. 

§.  65.  Nay,  this  pov/er  fo  little  belongs  to  the  father 
by  any  peculiar  right  of  nature,  but  only  as  he  is  guar- 
dian of  his  children,  that  when  he  quits  his  care  of  them, 
he  lofes  his  power  over  them,  which  goes  along  with 
their  nourifnnient  and  education,  to  which  it  is  infepa- 
rably  ani^xcxed  ;  and  it  belongs  as  much  to  the  fofler- 
father  of  an  expofed  child,  as  to  the  natural  father  of 
another.  So  little  power  does  the  bare  adl  of  begetting 
give  a  man  over  his  iiTue  ;  if  all  his  care  ends  there,  and 
this  be  all  the  title  he  hath  to  the  name  and  authority 
of  a  father.  And  what  will  becom.e  of  this  paternal 
power  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  one  woman  hath 
more  than  one  huiband  at  a  time?  or  in  thofe  parts  of 
America,  vvhere,  when  the  hufband  and  wife  part,  which 
happens  frequently,  the  children  are  all  left  to  the  mo- 
ther, follow  her,  and  are  wholly  under  her  care  and  pro- 
vifion  ?  If  the  father  die  whilil:  the  children  are  young, 
do  they  not  naturally  every  v  here  owe  the  fame  obedi- 
ence to  their  mother,  during  their  minority,  as  to  their 
father  were  he  alive  ;  and  will  any  one  fay,  that  the  mo- 
ther \  ath  a  legiflative  power  over  her  children  ?  that  Ihe 
can  mike  iumdnig  rules,  which  fliall  be  of  perpetual 
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lobligatioH,  by  which  they  ought  to  regulate  ail  the  con- 
cerns of  their  property,  and  bound  their  liberty  all  the 
courfe  of  their  lives  ?  or  can  Ihe  enforce  the  obierva- 
tion  of  them  with  capital  punifliments  ?  for  this  is  the 
proper  power  of  the  magiftrate,  of  which  the  father 
hath  not  fo  much  as  the  fhadow.  His  command  over 
his  children  is  but  temporary,  and  reaches  not  their  life 
or  property  :  it  is  but  a  help  to  the  weaknefs  and  im- 
perfection of  their  nonage,  a  difcipline  necellary  to  their 
education  :  and  though  a  father  may  dipofe  of  his  own 
poiiefnons  as  he  pleafes,  when  his  children  are  out  of 
danger  of  perifhing  for  want,  yet  his  power  extends  not 
to  the  lives  or  goods,  which  either  their  own  indudry, 
or  another's  bounty  has  made  their's  ;  nor  to  their  li- 
berty neither,  when  they  are  once  arrived  to  the  infran- 
chifement  of  the  years  of  difcretion.  The  father's  em- 
pire then  ceafes,  and  can  from  thenceforwards  no  more 
difpofe  of  the  liberty  of  his  fon,  than  that  of  any  other 
man  :  and  it  muft  be  far  from  an  abfolute  or  perpetual 
jurifdidlion,  from  which  a  man  may  withdraw  himfelf, 
having  licence  from  divine  authority  to  *'  leave  father 
'*  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife." 

§.  66.  But  though  there  be  a  time  when  a  child  comes 
to  be  as  free  from  fubjedion  to  the  will  and  command 
of  his  father,  as  the  father  himfelf  is  free  from  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  will  of  any  body  elfe,  and  they  are  each  un- 
der no  other  reflraint,  but  that  which  is  common  to 
them  both,  whether  it  be  the  law  of  nature,  or  muni- 
■cipal  law  of  their  country ;  yet  this  freedom  exempts 
not  a  fon  from  that  honour  which  he  ought,  by  the  law 
of  God  and  nature,  to  pay  his  parents.  God  having 
made  the  parents  inilruments  in  his  great  deiign  of  con- 
tinuing the  race  of  mankind,  and  the  occafions  of  life 
to  their  children  ;  as  he  hath  laid  on  them  an  obliga- 
tion to  nourifli,  prcferve,  and  bring  up  their  offspring; 
fo  he  has  laid  on  the  children  a  perpetual  obligation  of 
honouring  their  parents,  which  containing  in  it  an  in- 
ward cfleem  and  revei-ence  to  be  fliown  by  all  outward 
expreffions,  ties  up  the  child  from  any  thing  that  may, 
ever  injure  or  affront,  diffurb  or  endanger,  the  happi- 
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nefs  or  life  of  thofe  from  whom  he  received  his ;  and 
engages  him  in  all  adions  of  defence,  relief,  afTiflancej, 
and  comforc  of  thofe,  by  whofe  means  he  entered  into 
being,  and  has  been  made  capable  of  any  enjoyments 
of  life :  from  this  obligation  no  ftate,  no  freedom  can 
abfolve  children.  But  this  is  very  far  from  giving  pa- 
rents a  power  of  command  over  their  children,  or  au- 
thority to  make  laws  and  difpofe  as  they  pleafe  of  their 
lives  and  liberties.  It  is  one  thing  to  owe  honour,  re- 
fped,  gratitude,  and  affiftance  ;  another  to  require  an 
abfolute  obedience  and  fubmilTion.  The  honour  due  to 
parents,  a  monarch  in  his  throne  owes  his  mother ;  and 
yet  this  lelTens  not  his  authority,  nor  fubjedts  him  to  her 
government. 

§.67.  The  fubjedlion  of  a  minor,  places  in  the  fa- 
ther a  temporary  government,  which  terminates  with 
the  minority  of  the  child  '  and  the  honour  due  from  a 
child,  places  in  the  parents  perpetual  right  to  refpedi, 
reverence,  fupport  and  compliance  too,  more  or  lefs,  as 
the  father's  care,  coil,  and  kindnefs  in  his  education, 
have  been  more  or  lefs.  This  ends  not  with  .minority, 
but  holds  in  all  parts  and  conditions  of  a  man's  life. 
The  want  of  diftinguifhing  thefe  two  powers,  vi%,  that 
which  the  father  hath  in  the  right  of  tuition,  dur- 
ing minority,  and  the  right  of  honour  all  his  life, 
may  perhaps  have  caufcd  a  great  part  of  the  miftakes 
about  this  miatter  :  for,  to  fpeak  properly  of  them,  the 
firfb  of  thefe  is  rather  the  privilege  of  children,  and 
duty  of  parents,  than  any  prerogative  of  paternal  pow- 
er. The  nourilhment  and  education  of  their  children 
is  a  charge  fo  incumbent  on  parents  for  their  children's 
good,  that  nothing  can  abfolve  them  from  taking  care 
of  it :  and  though  the  power  of  commanding  and  chaf- 
tiling  them  go  along  with  it,  yet  God  hath  woven  into 
the  principles  of  human  nature  fuch  a  tendernefs  for 
their  offspring,  that  there  is  little  fear  that  parents 
fnould  ufe  their  power  with  too  much  rigour ;  the  ex- 
cefs  is  feldom  on  the  fevere  fide,  the  flrong  bias  of  na- 
ture drawing  the  other  way.  And  therefore  God  Al- 
mighty, when  he  would  exprefs  his  gentle  dealing  vvith 
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|:he  Ifraelltes,  he  tells  them,  that  though  he  chaflened 
them,  '*  he  chaflened  them  as  a  man  chaftens  his  Ton,*' 
peut.  viii.  5.  /.  e,  with  tendernefs  and  affedtion,  and 
kept  them  under  no  feverer  difcipline  than  what  was 
abfolutely  befl:  for  them,  and  had  been  lefs  kindncfs  to 
have  flackened.  This  is  that  power  to  which  children 
are  commanded  obedience,  that  the  pains  and  care  of 
their  parents  may  not  be  increafed,  or  ill  rewarded. 

§.  68.  On  the  other  lide,  honour  and  fupport,  all  that 
which  gratitude  requires  to  return  for  the  benefits  re- 
<:eived  by  and  from  them,  is  the  indifpeniible  duty  of 
the  child,  and  the  proper  privilege  of  the  parents.  This 
is  intended  for  the  parents  advantage,  as  the  other  is  for 
the  child's ;  though  education,  the  parents  duty,  feems 
to  have  moil  power,  becaufe  the  ignorance  and  infir- 
mities of  childhood  Hand  in  need  of  reftraint  and  cor- 
redtion  ;  which  is  a  vifible  exercife  of  rule,  and  a  kind 
of  dominion.  And  that  duty  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  word  honour,  requires  lefs  obedience,  though  the 
obligation  be  flronger  on  grown  than  younger  children  : 
for  who  can  think  the  command,  ''  Children  obey  your 
''  parents,"  requires  in  a  man  that  has  children  of  his 
own  the  fame  fubmiHion  to  his  father,  as  it  does  in  his 
yet  young  children  to  him  ;  and  that  by  this  precept  he 
were  bound  to  obey  all  his  father's  commands,  if,  out 
of  a  conceit  of  authority,  he  (hould  have  the  indifcre- 
tion  to  treat  him  fiill  as  a  boy  ? 

§.  69.  The  firil  part  then  of  paternal  power,  or  ra- 
ther duty,  which  is  education,  belongs  fo  to  the  father, 
that  it  terminates  at  a  certain  feafon  ;  when  the  bufinefs 
of  education  is  over,  it  ceafes  of  itfelf,  and  is  alfo  ali- 
enable before  :  for  a  man  may  put  the  tuition  of  his  fon 
in  other  hands;  and  he  that  has  m.ade  his  fon  an  ap- 
prentice to  another,  has  difcharged  him,  during  that 
time,  of  a  great  part  of  his  obedience  both  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  mother.  But  all  the  duty  of  honour,  the  other 
part,  remains  nevertherlefs  entire  to  them  ;  nothing  can 
cancel  that :  it  is  fo  infeparable  from  them  both,  that 
the  father's  authority  cannot  difpoflefs  the  mother  of 
this  right,  nor  can  any  man  difcharge  his  fon  from  ho- 
nouring her  that  bore  him.     But  both  thefe  are  very  far 
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from  a  power  to  make  laws,  and  enforcing  them  with 
penalties  that  may  reach  eftate,  liberty^  limbs  and  life. 
The  power  of  commanding  ends  with  nonage  ;  and 
though  after  that,  honour  and  refpect,  fupport  and  de^ 
fence,  and  whatfoever  gratitude  can  oblige  a  man  to^ 
for  the  highefl:  benefits  he  is  naturally  capable  of,  be  al- 
ways due  from  a  fon  to  his  parents ;  yet  all  this  puts  no 
fceptre  into  the  father's  hand,  no  fovereign  power  of 
commanding.  He  has  no  dominion  over  his  fon's  pro- 
perty, or  anions  ;  nor  any  right  that  his  will  fhiould 
prefcribe  to  his  fon's  in  all  things ;  however  it  may  be- 
come his  fon  in  many  things,  not  very  inconvenient  po 
him  and  his  family,  to  pay  a  deference  to  it. 

§.  70.  A  man  may  owe  honour  and  refpedt  to  an  an- 
cient, or  wife  man  ;  defence  to  his  child  or  fricnd  ;  re- 
lief and  fupport  to  the  diftrefled  ;  and  gratitude  to  a 
benefa(51:or>  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  all  he  has,  all  he  can 
do,  cannjDt  fufficiently  pay  it :  but  all  thefe  give  no  au- 
thority, no  right  to  any  one,  of  making  laws  over  him 
from  whom  they  are  owing.  And  it  is  plain,  all  this  is 
due  not  only  to  the  bare  title  of  father ;  not  only  be- 
caufe,  as  has  been  laid,  it  is  owing  to  the  mother  too, 
but  becaufe  thefe  obligations  to  parents,  and  the  degrees 
of  what  is  required  of  children,  may  be  varied  by  the 
different  care  and  kindnefs,  trouble  and  expence, 
which  are  often  employed  upon  one  child  more  than 
another. 

§.71.  This  fhows  the  reafon  how  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  parents  in  focieties,  where  they  themfelves  are  fub- 
jedis,  retain  a  power  over  their  children,  and  have  as 
much  right  to  their  fubjedlion  as  thofe  who  are  in  the 
Hate  of  nature.  Which  could  not  poffibly  be,  if  all  po- 
litical power  were  only  paternal,  and  that  in  truth  they 
were  one  and  the  fame  thing  :  for  then,  all  paternal 
power  being  in  the  prince,  the  fubjecl  could  naturally 
have  none  of  it.  But  thefe  two  powers,  political  and 
paternal,  are  fo  perfectly  diftinct  and  feparate,  are  built 
upon  fo  different  foundations,  and  given  to  fo  different 
ends,  that  every  fubject  that  is  a  father,  has  as  much  a 
paternal  power  over  his  children,  as  the  prince  has  over 
his :  and  every  prince,  that  has  parents,  owes  ihem  as 

much 
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ynucK  filial  duty  and  obedience,  as  the  meaneft  of  his 
fubje6]:s  due  to  their's  ;  and  cannot  therefore  contain 
any  part  or  degree  of  that  kind  of  dominion  which  a 
prince  or  magiftrate  has  over  his  fubjecls. 

§.72.  Though  the  obligation  on  the  parents  to  bring 
up  their  children,  and  the  obligation  on  children  to  ho- 
nour their  parents,  contain  all  the  power  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fubmiffion  on  the  other,  which  are  proper  to 
this  relation,  yet  there  is  another  power  ordinary  in  the 
father,  whereby  he  has  a  tie  on  the  obedience  of  his 
children;  which  though  it  be  common  to  him  with 
other  men,  yet  the  occafions  of  fhowing  it  almoft  con-. 
ftantly  happening  to  fathers  in  their  private  femilies, 
and  the  inllances  of  it  elfewhere  being  rare,  and  lefs 
taken  notice  of,  it  pafles  in  the  world  for  a  part  of  pa- 
ternal jurifdidion.  And  this  is  the  power  men  gene- 
rally have  to  bellow^  their  eftates  on  thofe  who  pleafc 
them  bed ;  the  polTefTion  of  the  father  being  the  expec-r 
tation  and  inheritance  of  the  children,  ordinarily  in 
certain  proportions,  according  to  the  law  and  cuflom 
of  each  country  ;  yet  it  is  commonly  in  the  father's 
power  to  beftow  it  with  a  more  fparing  or  liberal  hand, 
according  as  the  behaviour  of  this  or  that  child  hath 
comported  with  his  will  and  humour. 

§.  73.  This  is  no  fmall  tie  on  the  obedience  of  chil- 
dren :  and  there  being  always  annexed  to  the  enjoyment 
of  land  a  fubmiflion  to  the  government  of  the  country, 
of  which  that  land  is  a  part ;  it  has  been  commonly 
fuppofed,  that  a  father  could  oblige  his  pofterity  to  that 
government,  of  which  he  himfclf  was  a  fubjedl,  and 
that  his  compadl  held  them  ;  whereas,  it  being  only  a 
necefiary  condition  annexed  to  the  land,,  and  the  inhe- 
ritance of  an  efl-ate  which  is  under  that  government, 
reaches  only  thofe  who  will  take  it  on  that  condition, 
and  fo  is  no  natural  tie  or  engagement,  but  a  voluntary 
fubmiiTion  :  for  every  man*s  children  being  by  nature  as 
free  as  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  anceftors  ever  were,  may, 
whiift  they  are  in  that  freedom,  choofe  what  fociety  they 
will  join  themfelvcs  to,  what  commonwealth  they  will 
put  themfelves  under.  But  if  they  will  enjoy  the  inhe- 
ritance 
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ritance  of  their  anceflors^  they  mud  take  it  on  the  fame 
terms  their  anceftors  had  it,  and  fubmit  to  all  the  con- 
ditions annexed  to  fuch  a  poireilion.  By  this  power  in- 
deed fathers  oblige  their  children  to  obedience  to  them- 
felves,  even  when  they  are  pall  minority,  and  moft  com- 
monly too  fubjedl  them  to  this  or  that  political  power : 
but  neither  of  thefe  by  any  peculiar  right  of  fatherhood, 
but  by  the  reward  they  have  in  their  hands  to  enforce 
and  recompence  fuch  a  compliance;  and  is  no  more 
power  than  what  a  Frenchman  has  over  an  Engliih- 
man,  who,  by  the  hopes  of  an  eftate  he  will  leave  hirn, 
"Will  certainly  have  a  ftrong  tie  on  his  obedience  :  and 
if,  when  it  is  left  him,  he  will  enjoy  it,  he  muft  cer- 
tainly take  it  upon  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  pof- 
feflion  of  land  in  that  country  where  it  lies,  whether  it 
be  France  or  England. 

§.  74.  To  conclude  then,  though  the  father's  power 
of  commanding  extends  no  farther  than  the  minority  of 
his  children,  and  to  a  degree  only  fit  for  the  difcipline 
and  government  of  that  age  ;  and  though  that  honour 
and  refped:,  and  all  that  which  the  Latins  called  piety, 
which  they  indifpenfibly  owe  to  their  parents  all  their 
life-time,  and  in  all  eftates,  with  all  that  fupport  and 
defence  which  is  due  to  them,  gives  the  father  no  power 
of  governing,  /.  e.  making  laws  and  enabling  penalties 
on  his  children ;  though  by  all  this  he  has  no  dominion 
over  the  property  or  adlions  of  his  fon  :  yet  it  is  ob- 
vious to  conceive  how  eafy  it  was,  in  the  firft  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  places  flill,  where  the  thinnefs  of 
people  gives  families  leave  to  feparate  into  unpofTefTed 
quarters,  and  they  have  room  to  remove  or  plant  them- 
felves  in  yet  vacant  habitations,  for  the  father  of  the 
family  to  become  the  prince  *  of  it ;  he  had  been  a  ruler 

from 


It  is  no  improbable  opinion  therefore,  which  the  arch-philofopher 
was  of,  *'  That  the  chief  perfon  in  every  houftiold  was  always,  as  it  were^ 
**  2.  king  :  fo  when  numbers  of  houlholds  joined  themfelves  in  civil  fo- 
"'  cieties  together,  kings  were  the  firft  kind  of  governors  amongft  them, 
**  which  is  alfo,  as  it  feemeth,  the  reafon  why'the  name  of  fathers  con=. 
**  tinued  ftill  in  them,  who,  of  fathers,  were  made  rulers ;  as  alfo  the 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  infancy  of  his  children  :  and 
lince  without  feme  government  it  would  be  hard  for 
them  to  live  together,  it  was  likelieft  it  fl:ould,  by  the 
exprefs  or  tacit  confcnt  of  the  children  w  hen  they  were 
grown  up,  be  in  the  father,  where  it  feemed  without 
any  change  barely  to  continue ;  when  indeed  nothing 
more  was  reiquircd  to  it,  than  the  permitting  the  father 
to  exercife  alone,  in  his  family,  that  executive  power 
of  the  law  of  nature,  which  every  free  man  naturally 
hath,  and  by  that  permiflion  refigning  up  to  him  a  mo- 
narchical power,  whilft  they  remained  in  it.  But  that 
this  was  not  by  any  paternal  right,  but  only  by  the  con- 
fent  of  his  children,  is  evident  from  hence,  that  no- 
body doubts,  but  if  a  flranger,  whom  chance  or  buli- 
nefs  had  brought  to  his  family,  had  there  killed  any  of 
his  children,  or  committed  any  other  fact,  he  might 
condemn  and  put  him  to  death,  or  otherwife  punifh 
him,  as  wtU  as  any  of  his  children  :  which  it  was  im- 
poiTible  he  lliould  do  by  virtue  of  any  paternal  autho- 
rity over  one  who  was  not  his  child,  but  by  virtue  of 
that  executive  power  of  the  law  of  nature,  w  hich,  as  a 
man,  he  had  a  right  to  :  and  he  alone  could  punifli  him 
in  his  family,  w^here  the  refped  of  his  children  had  laid 
by  the  exercife  of  fuch  a  power,  to  give  way  to  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  they  were  willing  fhould  remain  in 
him,  above  the  reft  of  his  family. 

§.  75.  Thus  it  w'as  eafy,  and  almoft  natural  for  chil- 
dren, by  a  tacit,  and  fcarce  avoidable  confent,  to  make 
way  for  the  father's  authority  and  gos^ernment.     They 


*'  ancient  cuftom  of  governors  to  do  as  Melchlzedeck,  and  being  kings, 
**  to  exercife  the  office  of  priefts,  which  fathers  did  at  the  firft,  grew  per- 
**  haps  by  the  fame  occafion.  Howl>eit,  this  is  not  the  only  kind  of  re- 
"  giment  that  has  been  received  in  the  world.  The  inconveniencies  of 
*'  one  kind  have  caufed  fundry  others  to  be  devifed  ;  fo  that,  in  a  word, 
**  all  public  regiment,  of  what  kind  foever,  feemeth  evidently  to  have 
•*  rifen  from  the  deliberate  advice,  confultation,  and  compofition  be- 
*'  twcen  men,  judging  it  convenient  and  behoveful ;  there  being  no  im- 
"  poffibility  in  nature  coafidered  by  itfelf,  but  that  man  might  have  li\  ed 
*«  without  any  public  regiment/'    Hooker's  Eccl.  P.  lib,  i.  fed.  10. 
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had  been  accuflomed  in  their  childhood  to  follow  his 
diredlion,  and  to  refer  their  little  differences  to  him ; 
and  when  they  were  men,  who  fitter  to  rule  them  ? 
Their  little  properties,  and  lefs  covetoufnefs,  feldom  af- 
forded greater  controverfies  ;  and  when  any  fhould  arife, 
where  could  they  have  a  fitter  umpire  than  he,  by  whofe 
care  they  had  every  one  been  fullained  and* brought  up^ 
^nd  who  had  a  tendernefs  for  them  all  ?  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  made  no  didindion  betwixt  minority  and  full 
age ;  nor  looked  after  one  and  twenty,  or  any  other  age 
that  might  make  them  the  free  difpofers  of  themfelves 
and  fortunes,  when  they  could  have  no  defire  to  be  out 
of  their  pupilage  :  the  government  they  had  been  under 
during  it,  continued  ftill  to  be  more  theif  protedlron 
than  reflraint :  and  they  could  no-where  find  a  greater 
fecurity  to  their  peace,  liberties,  and  fortunes,  than  in 
the  rule  of  a  father. 

§.  76.  Thus  the  natural  fathers  of  families  by  an  in« 
fenfible  change  became  the  politic  monarchs  of  them 
too :  and  as  they  chanced  to  live  long,  and  leave  able 
and  worthy  heirs,  for  feveral  fuccefRons,  or  otherwife ; 
fo  they  laid  the  foundations  of  hereditary,  or  elective 
kingdoms,  under  feveral  confiitutions  and  manners,  ac- 
cording as  chance,  contrivance,  or  occafions  happened 
to  mould  them.  But  if  princes  have  their  titles  in  their 
fathers  right,  and  it  be  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  natural 
right  of  fathers  to  political  authority,  becaufe  they  com- 
monly were  thofe  in  whofe  hands  we  find,  de  faclo,  the 
exercife  of  government :  I  fay,  if  this  argument  be 
good,  it  will  as  ftrongly  prove,  that  all  princes,  nay 
princes  only,  ought  to  be  priefts,  fince  it  is  as  certain, 
that  in  the  beginning,  ''  the  father  of  the  family  was 
''  prieft,  as  that  he  was  ruler  in  his  own  houfliold." 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

Of  political  or  civil  fociety. 

§•  77*  C^  ^  ^  having  made  man  fuch  a  creature,  that' 
VJT  in  his  own  judgment,  it  was  not  good  for 
him  to  be  alone,  put  him  under  flrong  obligations  of 
neceflity,  convenience,  and  inclination,  to  drive  him 
into  fociety,  as  well  as  fitted  him  with  underflanding 
and  language  to  continue  and  enjoy  it.  The  firft  fociety 
was  between  man  and  wife,  which  gave  beginning  to 
that  betv/een  parents  and  children  ;  to  which,  in  time, 
that  between  mafter  and  fervant  came  to  be  added  :  and 
though  all  thefe  might,  and  commonly  did  meet  toge- 
ther, and  make  up  but  one  family,  wherein  the  mailer 
or  mifcrefs  of  it  had  fome  fort  of  rule  proper  to  a  family ; 
each  of  thefe,  or  all  together,  came  fhort  of  political 
fociety,  as  we  fliall  fee,  if  we  confider  the  different  ends, 
ties,  and  bounds  of  each  of  thefe. 

§.78.  Conjugal  fociety  is  made  by  a  voluntary  com- 
pad:  between  man  and  woman ;  and  though  it  coniifl 
chiefly  in  fuch  a  communion  and  right  in  one  another's 
bodies  as  is  neceffary  to  its  chief  end,  procreation  ;  yet 
it  draws  with  it  mutual  fupport  and  affidance,  and  a 
communion  of  interefts  too,  as  neceffary  not]  only 
to  unite  their  care  and  affedion,  but  alfo  necclfary  to 
their  common  offspring,  who  have  a  right  to  be  nou- 
rifhed  and  maintained  by  them,  till  they  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themfelves. 

§.  79.  For  the  end  of  conjundlion  between  male  and 
female  being  not  barely  procreation,  but  the  continua- 
tion of  the  fpccies  ;  this  conjuncllion  betwixt  male  and 
female  ought  to  lafl,  even  after  procreation,  fo  long  as 
is  neceffary  to  the  nourifliment  and  fupport  of  the  young 
Ones,  who  are  to  be  fuflained  by  thofe  that  got  them, 
till  they  are  able  to  fhift  and  provide  for  themfelves. 
This  rule,  which  the  infinite  wife  Maker  hath  fet  to 

the 
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the  works  of  his  hands,  we  find  the  inferior  creatnrcfr 
lleadily  obey.  In  thofe  viviparous  animals  which  feed 
on  grafs,  the  conjunction  between  male  and  female  lafts 
no  longer  than  the  very  a6l  of  copulation  ;  becaufe  the 
teat  of  the  dam  being  fufficient'  to  nourifh  the  young, 
till  it  be  able  to  feed  on  grafs,  the  male  only  begets, 
but  concerns  not  himfelf  for  the  female  or  young,  to 
whofe  fuftenance  he  can  contribute  nothing.  But  in 
beafls  of  prey  the  conjundion  lafts  longer:  becaufe  the 
dam  not  being  able  well  to  fubfift  herfelf,  and  nourifh 
her  numerous  offspring  by  her  own  prey  alone,  a  more 
laborious,  as  well  as  more  dangerous  way  of  living, 
than  by  feeding  on  grafs  ;  the  alTiftance  of  the  male  is 
neceffaiy  to  the  maintenance  of  their  common  family, 
which  cannot  fubfift  till  they  are  able  to  prey  for  them- 
felves,  but  by  the  joint  care  of  male  and  female.  The 
fame  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  birds,  (except  fome  do- 
meftic  ones,  where  plenty  of  food  excufes  the  cock  from 
feeding,  and  taking  care  of  the  young  brood)  whofe 
young  needing  food  in  the  neft,  the  cock  and  hen  con- 
tinue mates,  till  the  young  are  able  to  ufe  their  wing^ 
and  provide  for  themxfelves. 

§.  80.  And  herein  I  think  lies  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  reafon,  *'  why  the  male  and  female  in  mankind  are 
'*  tied  to  a  longer  conjunction"  than  other  creatures, 
viz.  becaufe  the'  female  is  capable  of  conceiving,  and 
de  fado  is  commonly  with  child  again,  and  brings  forth 
too  a  new  birth,  long  before  the  former  is  out  of  a  de- 
pendency for  fupport  on  his  parents  help,  and  able  to 
ihift  for  himfelf,  and  has  all  the  afliftance  that  is  due 
to  him  from  his  parents  :  whereby  the  father,  who  is 
bound  to  take  care  for  thofe  he  hath  begot,  is  under  an 
obligation  to  continue  in  conjugal  fociety  with  the  fame 
woman  longer  than  other  creatures,  whofe  young  being 
able  to  fublift  of  themfelves  before  the  tinie  of  procre- 
ation returns  again,  the  conjugal  bond  diiToLves  of  itfelf^ 
and  they  are  at  liberty,  till  Hymen  at  his  ufual  anni- 
verfary  feafon  fummons  them  again  to  choofe  new  mates. 
Wherein  one  cannot  but  admire  the  wifdom  of  the  great 
Creator,  who  having  given  to  man  forefight,  and  an 
ability  to  lay  up  for  the  future,  as  well  as  to  fupply  the 
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|?rerent  neceffity,  hath  made  it  necelTary,  that  fociery 
of  man  and  wife  fhould  be  more  lading,  than  of  male 
and  female  amorigft  other  creatures  ;  that  To  their  in- 
duflry  might  be  encouraged,  and  their  interefi-  better 
united,  to  make  provilion  and  lay  up  goods  for  their 
common  ifTue,  which  uncertain  mixture,  or  eafy  and 
frequent  foiiitions  of  conjugal  fociety,  would  mightily 
diflurb. 

§.  8r.  But  though  thefe  are  ties  upon  mankind,  which 
make  the  conjugal  bonds  more  firm  and  lading  '\n  mart, 
than  the  other  fpecies  of  animals ;  yet  it  would  give 
dne  reafon  to  inquire,  why  this  compadl,  where  pro- 
creation ^nd  education  are  fecured,  and  inheritance 
taken  care  for,  rtiay  not  be  mxlde  determinable,  either 
by  corifent,  or  at  a  certain  time,  or  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  any  other  voluntary  compacts,  there 
being  no  necelTity  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  to  the 
ends  of  it,  that  it  fhould  always  be  for  Lfe;  I  mean, 
to  fuch  as  are  under  no  reflraint  of  any  pdlitive  la-w> 
"U'hich  ordains  all  fuch  contracts  to  be  perpetual, 

§.   82.   But  the  hufband  and  wife,  though  they  have 
but  one  common  concern,  yet  having  different  under- 
(landings,    will  unavoidably  fometimes   have  differenc 
wills  too;  it  therefore  being  necefTary  that  the  lad  de- 
termination, i.  e.  the  rule,  diould  be  placed  fomewhere  *^ 
it  naturally  falls   to  the  rhan's  fhare,  as   the  abler  and 
the  dronger.     Biii;  this  reaching  but  to  the  things  of 
their  common  intered  and  property,  leaves   the  wife  in 
the  full  and  free  polTeilion  of  what  by  contradl  is  her  pe- 
culiar right,  and  gives  the  hufband  no  more  pov/er  over 
her  life  than  ihe  has  over  his;  the  power  of  the  huf- 
band being  fo  far  from  that  of  an  abfolute  monarch, 
that  the  wife  has  in  many  cafes  a  liberty  to  feparate  from 
him,  where  natural   right  or  their  contract  allows  it; 
whether  that  contract  be  made  by  themfelves  in  the  date 
of  nature,  or  hy  the  cudoms  or  laws  of  the  country  they 
live  in ;  and  the  children  upon  fuch  feparation  fall  to 
the  father's  or  mother's  lot,  as  fuch  contract  does  de- 
termine. 

§.83.  For  all  the  ends  of  marriage  being  to  be  ob- 
tained under  politic  government,  as  well  as  m  the  date 
Vol.  IV*  C  c  of^^^ 
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of  Tiatufe,  the  civil  magiftrate  doth  not  abridge  the  right 
or  power  of  either  naturally  necclTary  to  thofe  ends,  viz. 
procreation  and   mutual    fupport  and  aififtance   whilft 
they  are  together  ;  but  only  decides  any  controverfy  that 
may  arife  between  man  and  wife  about  them.    It  it  were 
otherwife,  and  that  abfolute  fovereignty  and  power  of 
life  and  death  naturally  belonged  to  the  huiband,  a.nd 
were  neceifary  to  the  fociety   between  man  and  wife, 
there  could  be  no  matrimony  in  any  of  thofe  countries 
where  the  huiband   is  allowed  no  fuch  abfolute  autho- 
rity.    But  the  ends  of  matrimony  requiring  no   fuch 
power  in  the  hufband,  the  condition  of  conjugal  fociety 
put  it  not  in  him,  it  being  not  at  all  neceifary  to  that 
l^ate.     Conjugal  fociety  could  fubfifl:  and  attain  its  ends 
without  it ;   nay,  community  of  goods,  and  the  power 
over  them,  mutual  affiftance  and  maintenance,  and  other 
things  belonging  to  conjugal  fociety,  might  be  varied 
and  regulated  by  that  contract  which  unites  man  and 
wife  in  that  fociety,  as  far  as  may  confift  with  procre- 
ation and  the  bringing  up  of  children  till  they  could 
Ihift  for  themfclves  ;  nothing  being  neceifary  to  any  fo- 
ciety, that  is  not  neceifary  to  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
tnade. 

-  §.  84.  The  fociety  betwixt  parents  and  children,  and 
the  difiindl:  rights  and  powers  belonging  refpedively  to 
them,  I  have  treated  of  fo  largely,  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  that  I  Ihall  not  here  need  to  fay  any  thing  of 
it»  And  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  far  different  from 
a  politic  fociety. 

.  $.  85.  Mafter  and  fervant  are  names  as  old  as  hiilory, 
but  given  to  thofe  of  far  different  condition  ;  for  a  free- 
man makes  himfelf  a  fervant  to  another,  by  felling  him, 
for  a  certain  time,  the  fervice  he  undertakes  to  do,  in 
exchange  for  wages  he  is  to  receive  :  and  though  this 
commonly  puts  him  into  the  family  of  his  mafter,  and 
under  the  ordinary  difcipline  thereof:  yet  it  gives  the 
matter  but  a  temporary  power  over  him,  and  no  greater 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  contract  between  them. 
But  there  is  another  fort  of  fervants,  which  by  a  pecu- 
liar name  we  call  flaves,  who  being  captives  taken  in 
i-    a  juft  war,  are  by  the  right  of  nature  fubjeded  to  the 
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abfolute  dominion  and  arbitrary  power  of  their  mailers. 
Thefe  men  having,  as  1  fay,  forfeited  their  lives,  and 
with  it  their  hberties,  and  led  their  edates  5  and  being 
in  the  ftate  of  flavery,  not  capable  of  any  property  ; 
cannot  in  that  date  be  confidered  as  any  part  cf  civil 
fociety  ;  Vao:  chief  end  whereof  is  the  prefer vation  of 
property. 

§.  86.  Let  lis  therefore  confder  a  mader  of  a  family 
"with  all  thefe  fubordinate  relations  of  wife,  children,* 
fervants,  and  flaves,  united  under  the  domeftic  rule  of 
a  family;  which,  what  refemblance  foever  it  miiy  have 
in  its  order,  offices,  and  number  too,  with  a  little  com- 
tnonwealth,  yet  is  very  tir  from  it,  both  in  its  confli- 
tution,  power,  and  end  :  or  if  it  mull  be  thought  a  mo- 
narchy, and  the  paterfamilias  the  abfolute  monarch  in 
it,  abfolute  monarchy  will  have  but  a  very  fliattered 
and  ihort  power,  when  it  is  plain,  by  what  has  been 
faid  before,  that  the  mafter  of  the  family  has  a  very  dif- 
tindl  and  differently  limited  power,  both  as  to  time  and 
extent,  over  thofe  feveral  perfons  that  are  in  it :  for 
excepting  the  flave  (and  the  famiily  is  as  much  ^  family, 
and  his  power  as  paterfamilias  as  great,  whether  there 
be  any  flaves  in  his  family  or  no)  he  has  no  legidative 
power  of  life  and  death  over  any  of  them,  and  none  too 
but  what.a  mifrrefs  of  a  family  miay  have  as  well  as  he; 
And  he  certainly  can  hav€  no  abfolute  power  over  the 
"whole  family,  who  has  buf  a  very  limited  one  over  every 
individual  in  it.  But  how  a  family,  or  any  other  fo- 
ciety of  m^en,  differ  from  that  v/hich  is  properly  poli- 
tical fociety,  we  (hall  beft  fe€  by  coniidering  whereiu 
political  fociety  itfelf  confifts. 

§.  87.  Man  being  born,  as  has  been  proved,  with  a 
title  to  perfect  freedom,  and  uncontrolled  enjcyment 
of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  law  of  nature^ 
equally  with  any  other  man,  or  number  of  men  in  the 
world,  hath  by  nature  a  power,  not  only  to  preferve 
his  property,  that  is,  his  life,  liberty,  and  eRate,  againil: 
the  injuries  and  attempts  of  other  men  ;  but  to  judge 
of  and  punifh  the  breaches  of  that  law  in  others,  as  he 
is  perftiaded  the  offence  deferves>  even  Vvith  death  itfeif, 
in  crimes  where  the  heinoufriefs  of  the  f^l,  in  his  opi- 
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nion,  requires  it.     But  becaufe  no  political  fociety.  cafi^ 
be,  nor  fubfifl:,  without,  having  in  itfelf  the  power  to' 
preferve  the  property,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  punifh 
the  offences  of  all  thofe  of  that  fociety  ;  there,  and  there 
only  is  political  fociety,  where  every  one  of  the  mem- 
bers hath  quitted  this  natural  power,  refigned  it  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  community  in  all  cafes  that  excludes 
him  not  from  appealing  for  procedHon  to  the  law  efta- 
blifhed  by  it.     And  thus  all  private  judgment  of  every 
particular    member    being   excluded,    the   community 
comes  to  be  umpire,  by  fettled  (landing  rules,  indiffe- 
rent, and  the  fame  to  all  parties ;  and  by  men  having 
siuthority  from  the  community,  for  the  execution  of  thofe 
rules,  decides  all  the  differences  that  may  happen  be- 
tween any  rhembers  of  that  fociety  concerning  any  mat- 
ter of  right ;    and  punifhes   thofe  offences   which  any 
member  hath  committed  againft  the  fociety,  with  fuch 
penalties  as  the  law  has  eftabliflied  :  whereby  it  is  eafy 
to  difcern,  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  in  political  fo- 
ciety together.     Thofe  who  are  united  into  one  bodf, 
and  have  a  common  effablifhed  law^  and  judicature  to 
appeal  to,  with  authority  to   decide  controveriies  be- 
>tween  them,  and  puniffi  offenders,  are  in  civil  fociety 
one  with  another  :  but  thofe  who  have  no  fuch  common 
appeal,  I  mean  on  earth,  are  ffill  in  the  ffate  of  nature, 
each  being,  where  there  is  no  other,  judge  for  himfelf, 
and  executioner :  which  is,  as  I  have  before  ihowed  it, 
the  perfedl  ffare  of  nature. 

§.  88.  And  thus  the  commonwealth  comes  by  a  power 
to  fet  down  what  puniHiment  fhall  belong  to  the  feveral 
tranfgreflions  which  they  think  worthy  of  it,  committed 
amongft  the  m.embers  of  that  fociety,  (which  is  the 
power  of  making  laws)  as  well  as  it  has  the  power  to 
punifli  any  injury  done  unto  any  of  its  members,  by 
any  one  that  is  not  of  it,  (which  is  the  power  of  war 
and  peace  ;)  and  all  this  for  the  prefervation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  ail  the  members  of  that  fociety,  as  far  as  is 
poffiblc.  But  though  every  man  who  has  entered  into 
civil  fociety,  and  is  become  a  member  of  any  common- 
wealth, has  thereby  quitted  his  power  to  punidi  offences 
agamlt  the  law  of  nature,  in  profecution  of  his  own 
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private  judgraent ;  yet  with  the  judgment  of  offences, 
which  he  has  given  up  to  the  legidative  in  all  cafes, 
where  he  can  appeal  to  the  magiftrate,  he  has  given  a 
right  to  the  comm.ortwealth  to  employ  his  force,  for  the 
execution  of  t'w^  judgments  of  the  commonwealth, 
whenever  he  fliali  be  called  to  it  ;  which  indeed' are  his 
own  judgments,  they  being  made  by  himfeif,  or  his  re- 
prefentative.  And  herein  we  have  the  original  of  the 
legiflative  and  executive  power  of  civil  fociety,  which 
is  to  judge  by  ftanding  laws,  how  far  offences  are  to  be 
punifhcd,  when  committed  within  the  commonw.ealth  ; 
and  alfo  to  determine,  by  occafionai  judgments  founded 
on  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  fad,  how  far  inju- 
ries from  without  are  to  be  vindicated  ;  and  in  both 
thefe  to  employ  all  the  force  of  all  the  members,  when 
there  fliall  be  need. 

§.  89.  Whenever  therefore  any  number  of  meij  are  fo 
.united  mto  one  fociety,  as  to  quit  every  one  his  execu- 
tive power  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  refign  it  to  the 
public,  there  and  there  only  is  a  political,  or  civil  fo- 
ciety. And  this  is  done,  wherever  any  number  of  men, 
in  the  (late  of  nature,  enter  mto  fociety  to  make  ov,^ 
people,  one  body  politic,  under  one  fupreme  govern- 
ment;  or  elfe  when  any  one  joins  himielf  to,  and  in- 
corporates with  any  government  already  made:  for 
hereby  he  authorizes  the  fociety,  or,  v/hich  is  all  one, 
the  legiflative  thereof,  to  miake  laws  for  him,  as  the 
public  good  of  the  fociety  fliall  require  ;  to  the  execu- 
tion whereof,  his  own  affiRance  (as  to  his  own  degrees) 
is  due.  And  this  puts  mv^n  out  of  a  fbate  of  nature  into 
that  of  a  commonwealth,  by  fetting  up  a  jucige  on  earthy 
with  authority  to  determine  all  the  contioverfies,  and 
redrefs  the  injuries  that  may  happen  to  any  member  of 
the  commonwealth  ;  which  judge  is  the  legiflative,  or 
magiffrate  appointed  by  it.  And  wherever  there  are 
Qny  num.ber  of  men,  however  alTociated,  that  have  no 
flich  decifivc  power  to  appeal  to,  there  they  are  fliU  in 
the  frate  of  nature. 

§.  90.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a^^folute  monarchy-, 
which  by  fome  men  is  counteci  the  only  government  in 
;hfi  Vvorld,  is  indeed  inconfiflent  with  civil  fociety,  iiid 
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-f^- can  be  fio  form  of  civil  government  at  all:  for  the 
end  of  civil  fociety,  being  to  avoid  and  remedy  thofe 
inconveniencies  of  the  ftate  of  nature,  which  neceilarily 
follow  from  every  man  being  judge  in  his  own  cafe,  by 
fetting  up  a  known  authority,  to  which  every  one  of 
that  fociery  may  appeal  upon  any  injury  received,  or 
controverfy  that  may  arife,  and  which  every  one  of  the 
*  fociety  ought  to  obey  ;  wherever  any  perfons  are,  who 
have  not  fuch  an  authority  to  appeal  to,  for  the  deciiion 
of  any  difference  between  them,  there  thofe  perfons  are 
ftill  in  the  flate  of  nature;  and  fo  is  every  abfolute 
prince,  in  refped:  of  thofe  who  are  under  his  dominion, 
§.91.  For  he  being  fuppofed  to  have  all,  both  legi- 
flative  and  executive  power  in  himfelf  alone,  there  is  no 
judge  to  be  found,  no  appeal  lies  open  to  any  one,  who 
may  fairly,  and  indifferently,  and  with  authority  de^ 
tide,  and  from  whofe  decifion  relief  and  redrefs  may  be 
expeded  of  any  injury  or  inconveniency,  that  may  be 
fuffered  from  the  prince,  or  by  his  order :  fo  that  fuch 
a  man,  however  intitled,  czar,  or  grand  feignior,  of 
how  you  pleafe,  is  as  miuch  in  the  Hate  of  nature,  with 
all  under  his  dominion,  as  he  is  with  the  reft  of  man^ 
kind:  for  wherever  any  two  men  are,  who  have  no 
ftanding  rule,  and  common  judge  to  appeal  to  on  earthy 
For  the  determination  of  controverfies  of  right  betwixt 
them,  there  they  are  ftill  in  the  ftate  of  t  nature,  and 

under 


*  "  The  pyibllc  power  of  all  fociety  is  abo^'c  every  foul  contained  in 
f*  the  fame  fociety  ;  and  the  principal  life  of  thi^t  power  is,  to  give  laws 
**  unto  all  that  are  under  it,  which  laws  in  fuch  cafes  we  nuiR  obey-, 
f*  unlefs  there  be  reafon  fhowed  which,  may  neceffiirily  inforce,  that  the 
•*  law  of  reafon,  or  of  God,  doth  enjoin  the  contrary/'  Hook.  Ecch 
?ol.  1.  i.  fed.  16. 

+  **  To  take  away  all  fuch  mutual  grievances,  injuries  and  wrongs,'* 
i.  c.  fuch  as  attend  men  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  <*  there  was  no  way  but 
f  only  by  growing  into  compofirion  and  agreement  amoRgft  thcmfelves, 
**  by  onlnining  fome  kind  of  governnient  public,  and  by  yielding  them- 
**  felves  fubjeCt  thercfunto,  that  unto  whom  they  granted  authority  to 
f*  rule  and  govern,  by  them  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  happy  Hate  of 
**  the  reft  might  be  procured.  Men  always  knew  that  where  torce  and 
«*  injury  was  offered,  they  might  be  defenders  of  themfclves ;  they  knew 
f*  that  however  men   may  feck  their  ov/n  commodity,  yet  if  this  were 
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under  all  the  inconveniencies  of  it,  with  only  this  wo- 
ful  difference  to  the  fubjedl,  or  rather  flave  of  an  abfo- 
lute  prince:  that  whereas  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  na- 
ture he  has  a  liberty  to  judge  of  his  right,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  belt  of  his  power,  to  maintain  it;  now, 
whenever  his  property  is  invaded  by  the  will  and  order  v 
of  his  monarch,  he  has  not  only  no  appeal,  as  thofe  in 
fociety  ought  to  have,  but,  as  if  he  were  degraded  from 
the  common  ftate  of  rational  creatures,  is  denied  a  li- 
berty to  judge  of,  or  to  defend  his  right ;  and  fo  is  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  rnifery  and  incohveniencies,  that  a  man 
can  fear  from  one,  who  being  in  the  unreftrained  ftate 
of  nature,  is  yet  corrupted  with  flattery,  and  armcci 
with  power. 

§.  92.  For  he  that  thinks  abfolute  power  purifies 
naen's  blood,  and  correds  the  bafenefs  of  hum.an  na- 
ture, need  read  but  the  hiftory  of  this,  or  any  other 
age,  to  be  convinced  of  the  contrary.  He  th^t  would 
have  been  infolent  and  injurious  in  the  woods  of  Ame- 
rica, would  not  probably  be  much  better  in  a  throne ; 
where  perhaps  learning  and  religion  Oaail  be  found  out 
to  juftify  all  that  he  mall  do  to  his  fubjeds,  and  the 
fword  prefently  lilence  all  thofe  that  dare  queftion  it  : 
for  what  the  proteChon  of  abfolute  monarchy  is,  what 
kind  of  fathers  of  their  countries  it  makes  princes  to 
be,  and  to  what  a  degree  of  happinefs  and  fecurity  it 
carries  civil  fociety,  where  this  lort  of  government  is 
grown  to  p^rfec^lion;  he  that  will  look  into  the  late  re- 
lation of  Ceylon,  may  ealily  fee. 

§.  93.  In  abfolute  monarchies  indeed,  as  well  as  other 
governmerits  of  the  world,  the  fubjeds  have  an  appeal 


**  done  with  injury  uaro  others,  it  was  pot  to  be  futFered,  but  by  all  men, 
<*  and  all  good  mtfa..s,  robe  withilood.  Finally,  they  knew  that  no  man 
"  might  in  reaf^n  take  upon  him  to  determine  his  own  right,  and  accord- 
**  ing  to  his  own  determination  proceed  in  maintenance  thereof,  in  as 
**  much  as  e  ery  man  is  towards  i  imf^lf",  and  theai  whom  he  gr^-atly  af- 
*♦  fffts,  partial ;  and  therefore  that  (trifes  and  troubles  would  be  endlefs, 
**  except  ihey  gave  their  CO  nnon  coneoi,  ah  to  be  ordercl  by  Tome, 
**  whom  the\  fhould  agree  upon,  without  whic'»  confent  there  would  be 
^*  no  rcafon  that  one  man  Ihouia  take  upon  him  to  be  lord  or  judge  over 
f*  another,"     Hooker's  iiccl.  Pol.  1.  i.  fe:!.  10. 
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to  the  law,  and  judges  to  decide  any  controveriies,  and 
retrain  any  violence  that  may  happen  betwixt  the  fub- 
jects  ihemfelves,  one  amongfi  another,     This  every  on& 
thinks  necefTary,  and  believes  he  deferves  to  be  thought 
a  declared  enemy  to  fociety  and  mankind,  who  fhould 
go  about  to  take  it  away.     But  whether  this  be  from  a 
true  love  of  mankind  and  fociety,  and  fuch  a  charity  as, 
we  all  owe  one  to  another,  there  is  reafon  to  doubt :  for 
this  is  no  rnore  than  what   every  man,  who  loves   his 
own  power,  profit,  or  greatnefs,  rnay  and  naturally  mufl 
do,  keep  thofe  animals  from  hurting,  ordeftroying  one 
another,  who  labour  and  drudge  only  for  his  pleafure 
and  advantage ,-  and   fo  are  taken  care  of,  not  out   of 
any  love  the  mailer  has  for  them,  but  love  of  himfelf, 
and  the  profit  they  bring  him  :  for  if  it  be  aiked,  what 
fecurity,  what  fence  is  there,  in  fuch  a  flate,  againft 
the  violence  and  opprefTion  of  this  abfolute  ruler  ?  the 
very  quellion  can  fcarce  be  borne.     They  are  ready  to 
tell  you,  that  it  deferves  death  only  to  afk  after  fafety. 
Betwixt  fubject  and  fubjedl,  they  will  grant,  there  m;ufl 
be  mcafures,  laws  and  judges,  for  their  mutual   peace 
and  fecurity  :  but  as  for  the  ruler,  he  ought  to  be  ab- 
folute,   and   is  above  all  fuch  cjrcumftances ;    becaufe 
he  has  power  to  do  more  hurt  and  wrong,  it   is  right 
when  he  does  it.     To  aflv  hov/  you  may  be  guarded 
from  harmx,  or  injury,  on  that  fide  where  the  ftrongeft 
hand  is  to  do  it,  is  prefently  the  voice  of  fadiion  and 
rebellion  :  as  if  when  men  quitting  the  flate  of  nature 
entered  into  fociety,  they  agreed   that  all  of  them  but 
one  fliould  be  under  the  reflraint  of  laws,  but  that  he 
fhould  ftill  retain  all  the  liberty  of  the  ftate  of  nature, 
increafed  with  power,  and  made  licentious  by  impunity. 
This  is  to  think,  that  mien  are  fo  foolifh,  that  they  take 
care  to  avoid  what  mifchiefs  may  be  done  them  by  pole- 
cats, or  foxes;  but  are  content,  nay  think  it  faicty,  to 
be  devoured  by. lions. 

§.  94.  But  whatever  flatterers  may  talk  to  amufe  peo- 
ple's underflandings,  it  hinders  not  men  from  feenng  ; 
and  when  they  perceive,  that  any  man,  in  what  ftaticn 
foever,  is  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  civil  fociety  which 
they  are  of,  and  that   they  have  no  appeal  on  earth 
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againf^  any  harm  they  may  receive  from  him,  they  arc 
japt  to  think  themfclves  in  the  flate  of  nature,  in  refped; 
of  him  whom  they  find  to  be  fo  ;  and  to  take  care,  as 
foon  as  they  can,  to  have  that  fafety  and  fecurity  in. 
civil  fociety,  for  which  it  was  inftiruted,  and  for  which 
only  they  entered  into  it.  And  therefore,  though  per- 
haps at  firfl,  (as  fliall  be  fliowed  more  at  large  hereafter 
in  the  following  part  of  this  difeonrfe)  fome  one  good 
and  excellent  man  having  got  a  pre-eminepcy  amongft 
the  reft,  had  this  deference  paid  to  his  goodnefs  and 
virtue,  as  to  a  kind  of  natural  authority,  that  the  chief 
rule,  with  arbitration  of  their  differences,  by  a  tacit 
confent  devolved  into  his  hands,  without  any  other  cau- 
tion, but  the  affurance  they  had  of  his  uprightncfs  and 
wifdom  ;  yet  when  time,  giving  authority,  and  (as  fom.e 
men  would  perfuade  us)  facrednefs  to  cuftoms,  which 
the  negligent  and  unforefeeing  innocence. of  the  firft 
ages  began,  had  brought  in  fucceflbrs  of  another  ftamp  ; 
the  people  finding  their  properties  not  fecure  under  the 
government,  as  then  it  was,  (whereas  government  has 
no  other  end  but  the  prefervation  of  *  property)  could 
never  be  fafe  nor  at  reft,  nor  think  themfclves  m  civil 
fociety,  till  the  legiilatare  was  placed  in  collective  bo- 
dies of  rnen,  call  them  fenate,  parliament,  or  what  you 
pleafe.  By  which  means  every  lingle  perfon  became 
fubjecl,  equally  with  other  the  mcaneft  men,  to  thofe 
laws,  which  he  himfelf,  as  part  of  the  legifiative,  had 
eftabliilied  ;  nor  could  any  one,  by  his  ov/n  authority, 
avoid  the  force  of  the  law,  when  once  made  ;  nor  by 
any  pretence  of  fuperiprity  plead  exemption,  thereby  to 
licenfe  his  own,  or  the  mifcarriages  of  any  of  his  de- 


*  "  At  the  iirft,  when  fome  certain  kind  of  regiment  was  once  ap- 
**  pointed,  it  may  be  that  nothing  was  then  farther  thought  upon  tor  the 
**  manner  of  governing,  but  all  permitted  unto  their  wildom  and  difcre- 
*'  tion,  which  were  to  rule,  till  by  experience  they  found  this  for  all  partg 
*/  very  inconvenient,  fo  as  the  thing  which  they  had  devifed  for  a  re- 
*•  medy,  did  indeed  but  increafe  the  fore,  which  it  fhould  have  cured. 
**  '1  hey  faw,  that  to  live  by  one  man's  will  became  the  caufe  of  all  m  n's 
*•  mifery.  This  conll rained  them  to  come  into  laws,  wher-in  all  men 
.'*  might  fee  their  duty  beforehand,  and  know  the  penaltieb  of  tranfi^ref- 
•*  fing  them."    Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  i.  fed.  10. 

*       '  pendents. 
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pendents.  *  ''  No  man  in  civil  fociety  c^n  be  ex- 
"  empted  from  the  laws  of  it :"  for  if  any  man  may  do 
what  he  thinks  fit,  and  there  be  no  appeal  on  earth, 
for  redrefs  or  fecurity  againft  any  harm*  he  Ihall  do ;  I 
alk,  whether  he  he  not  perfedly  flill  in  the  (late  of 
nature,  and  fo  can  be  no  part  or  member  of  that  civil 
fociety  ;  unlefs  any  one  will  fay,  the  Hate  of  nature  and 
civil  fociety  are  one  and  the  fame  thing,  which  I  have 
never  yet  found  any  one  fo  great  a  patron  of  anarchy  as 
to  affirm. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
;  Of  the  beginning  of  political  focieiies, 

§.  95.  ^ /TEN  being,  as  has  been  faid,  by  nature,  all 
JlVX  free,  equal  and  independcfit,  no  one  can 
be  put  out  of  this  eftate,  and  fubjeited  to  the  political 
power  of  another,  without  his  own  confent.  The  only 
way,  whereby  any  one  divefts  hinifelf  of  his  natural 
liberty,  and  puts  on  the  bonds  of  civil  fociety,  is  by 
agreemg  with  other  men  to  join  and  unite  into  a  com- 
munity, for  their  comfortable,  fafe,  and  peaceable  living 
one  amongfl  another,  in  a  fecure  enjoyment  of  their 
properties,  and  a  greater  fecurity  againft  any,  that  are 
not  of  it.  1  his  any  number  of  men  may  do,  becaufe 
it  injures  not  the  freedom,  of  the  reft;  they  aie  left  as 
they  were  in  the  liberty  of  the  ftate  of  nature.  When 
any  number  of  men  have  fo  confented  to  make  one  com- 
munity cr  governmient,  they  are  thereby  prefently  in- 
corporated, and  make  one  body  politic,  wherem  the 
majority  have  a  right  to  ad:  and  conclude  the  reft. 


*  *'  Civil  law,  being  the  ai^  of  the  whole  body  poliric,  doth  there- 
*•  fore  over-rule  each  feveral  part  of  the  fame  body,"     Hooker,  ibid. 
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5.  96.  For  when  any  number  of  men  have,  by  the 
confent  of  every  individual,  made  a  community,  they 
have  thereby  made  that  com.miinity  one  body,  with  a 
power  to  ait  as  one  body,  which  is  only  by  the  will 
and  determination  of  the  majority  :  for  that  which  adls 
any  community,  being  only  the  confent  (^i  the  indivi- 
duals of  it,  and  it  being  necellary  to  that  which  is  one 
body  to  move  onz  way  ;  it  is  necellary  the  body  (hould 
move  that  way  whither  the  greater  force  carries  ir, 
which  is  the  confent  of  the  majority  :  or  elfe  it  is  im- 
poffible  it  fhould  ad  or  continue  one  body,  one  com- 
munity, which  the  confent  of  every  individual  that 
united  into  it,  agreed  that  it  fhould  ;  and  fo  every  one 
is  bound  by  that  confent  to  be  concluded  by  the  majo- 
rity. And  therefore  we  fee,  that  in  affembiies,  impow- 
ered  to  adl  by  poiicive  laws,  where  no  number  is  fet  by 
that  poiitive  law  which  impowers  them,  the  ad;  of  the 
majority  pafles  for  the  acl:  of  the  whole,  and  of  courfe 
•determines  ;  as  having,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  rea- 
fon,  the  power  of  the  whole. 

§.  97.  And  thus  every  man,  by  confenting  with  others 
to  make  one  body  politic  under  one  government,  puts 
jiimfelf  under  an  obligation,  to  every  one  of  that  fociety, 
to  fubmit  to  the  determination  of  the  majority,  and  to 
be  concluded  by  it;  o*  t\{^  this  original  compa^i:, 
whereby  he  with  others  incorporate  into  one  fociety 
V'ould  fignify  nothing,  and  be  no  cornpad:,  if  he  be  left 
free,  and  under  no  other  ties  than  he  was  in  before  in 
the  ftate  of  nature.  For  what  appearance  would  there 
be  of  any  compad  ?  what  y\^\n  engagement  if  he  were 
no  farther  tied  by  any  decrees  of  the  fociety,  than  he 
himfelf  thought  ht,  and  did  aclually  confent  to?  This 
would  be  ftill  as  great  a  liberty,  as  he  himfelf  had  be- 
fore his  compa6l,  or  any  one  elfe  in  the  flate  of  nature 
hath,  who  may  fubmit  himfelf,  and  confent  to  any  adls 
of  it  if  he  thinks  fit. 

§.  98.  For  if  the  confent  of  the  majority  fliall  not, 
in  reafon,  be  received  as  the  ad:  of  the  whole,  and  con- 
clude every  individual ;  nothing  but  the  confent  of  every 
individual  can  make  any  thing  to  be  the  ad:  of  the  whole  : 
but  fuca  a  coiiient  u  next  to  impoflible  ever  to  be  had, 

if 
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if  we  confider  the  infirmities  of  health,  and  avocation? 
of  bufinefs,  which  in  a  number,  though  much  lefs  than 
that  of  a  commonwealth,  uill  necelTarily  keep  many 
away  from  the  public  aiTembly.  To  which  if  we  add 
the  variety  of  opinions,  and  contrariety  of  interefts, 
which  unavoidably  happen  in  all  coliedions  of  men, 
the  coming  into  fociety  upon  fuch  terms  would  be  only 
like  Cato's  coming  into  the  theatre,  only  to  go  out  again. 
Such  a  conftitutio-n  as  this  Vvould  make  the  mighty  Icr- 
viathan  of  a  ihorter  duration,  than  the  feeblell  crea- 
tures, and  not  let  \t  outlafi:  the  day  it  was  born  in: 
which  cannot  be,  fuppofed,  till  we  can  think,  that  ra- 
tional creatures  fhould  deiire  and  conilitute  focieties 
only-  to  be  didblved  :  for  where  the  majority  cannot  con- 
clude the  reft,  there  they  cannot  a.hl  as  one  body,  and 
confequentiy  will  be  immediately  diffolved  again. 

f.  99.  Whofoever  therefore  out  of  a  ftate  of  nature 
unite  into  a  community,  miift  be  underftood  to  give  up 
ail  the  power,  neceflary  to  the  ends  for  which  they  unite 
into  fociety,  to  •  the  majority  of  the  community,  unlefs 
they  exprefsly  agreed  in  any  number  greater  than  the 
majority.  And  this  is  done  by  barely  agreeing  to  unite 
into  one  political  fociety,  which  is  all  the  compact  that 
13,  or  needs  be,  between  the  individuals,  that  enter  into, 
or  make  up  a  commonwealth.  And  thus  that,  which 
begins  and  adluaily  conflitutes  any  political  fociety,  is  no- 
thing but  the  confent  of  any  number  of  freemen  capable 
of  a  m>ajority,  to  unite  and  incorporate  into  fuch  a  fo- 
ciety. And  this  is  that,  and  that  only,  which  did,  or 
could  give  beginning  to  any  lawful  government  in  the 
world. 

§.  100.   To  this  I  find  two  objections  made. 

Fir  ft,  *'  That  there  are  no  inftances  to  be  found  in 
^'  fiory,  of  a  company  of  men  independent  and  equal 
"  one  amongft  another,  that  met  together,  and  in  this 
*'  way  began  and  fet  up  a  government." 

Secondly,  "  It  is  im.poftible  of  right,  that  men  fhould 
''  do  fo,  becaufe  all  men  being  born  under  government, 
"  they  are  to  fubmit  to  that,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to 


"  begin  a  new  one." 


^.    IQl 
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f.  lb"!.  To  the  firfV  there  is  this  to  anfwer.  That  it 
is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered,  thar  hiiiory  gives  us  but  a 
Very  little  account  of  men,  thac  lived  together  in  the 
Itate  of  nature.     The  inconvemendies  of  that  condition^ 
and  the  love  and  want  of  fociety,  no  fooner  brought  any 
number  of  rhem  together,  but  they  prefently  united  and 
incorporated,    it    they  defigned   to    continue    together. 
And  if  we  o-ny  not  fuppofe  men  ever  to  have  h'Qen  in 
the  flate  of  nature,  because  we  hear  not  much  of  them 
in  fuch  a  ftate  ;   we  may  as  well   fuppofe  the  armies  of 
SalmanafTer  or  Xerxes  were  never  children,  becaufe  we 
hear  little  of  them,  till  they  were  men,  and  embodied 
in  armies.     Government  is  every-where  antecedent  to 
records,  and  letters  feldom  come  in  amongft  a  people 
till  a  long  continuation   of  civil  fociety   has,  by  other 
more  necelFary  arts,  provided  for  their  fafety,  eafe,  and 
plenty  :  and  then  they  begin  to  look  after  the  hiflory  of 
their  founders,  and  fearch  into  their  original,  vvhen  they 
have  outlived   the  memory  of  it :  for  it  is  with  com- 
monwealths as  with  particular  perfons,  they  are  com- 
monly ignorant  of  their  own  births  and  infancies  :  and 
if  they  know  any  thing  of  their  original,  they  are  be- 
holden for  it  to  the  accidental  records  that  others  have 
kept  of  it.     And  thofe  that  we  have  of  the  beginning 
of  any  politics  in  the  world,  excepting  that  of  the  Jews, 
where  God  himfelf  immediately  interpofed,  and  which 
favours  not  at  all  paternal  dominion,  are  all  cither  plain 
infbances  of  fuch  a  beginning  as   I   have  mentioned^  or 
at  leafl:  have  manifefl  footfteps  of  it. 

§.  I02.  He  muft  fhow  a  ftrange  inclination  to  deny 
evident  matter  of  fad,  when  it  agrees  not  with  his  hy- 
pothecs, who  will  not  ailov/,  that  the  beginnings  of 
Rome  and  Venice  were  by  the  uniting  together  of  fe- 
veral  men  free  and  independent  one  of  another,  am.ongll 
whom  there  was  no  natural  fuperiority  or  iubiecHon. 
And  if  Jofcphus  Acofta's  word  may  be  taken,  he  tells 
us,  that  in  many  parts  of  America  there  w^as  no  govern- 
-ment  at  all.  "  There,  are  great  and  apparent  conjec- 
"  tures,  fays  he,  that  thefe  men,  fpeaking  of  thofe  of 
*^  Peru,  for  a  long  time  had  neither  kings  nor  cpmmon- 
^'  wealths,  but  lived  in  troops,  as  they  do  this  day  in 
.  ^         .  Florida;, 
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**  Florida,  the  Chcriquanas,  thofe  of  Brafil,  and  many 
"  other  nations,  which  have  no  certain  kings,  but  as 
*'  occalion  is  offered,  in  peace  or  uar,  they  choofe  their 
*'  captains  as  they  pleafe,'*  1.  i.  c.  25.  If  it  be  faid, 
that  every  nian  there  was  born  fubjecit  to  his  father,  or 
the  head  of  his  fainily ;  that  the  fubjedicn  due  from  a 
child  to  :i  father  took  not  away  his  freedom  of  unitmg 
into  what  political  fociety  he  thought  fit,  has  been  aU 
ready  proved.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  thefe  m.en,  it  i* 
evident,  were  adually  free  ;  and  whatever  fuperiority 
fome  politicians  now  would  place  in  any  of  them,  they 
themfelves  claimed  it  not,  but  by  confent  were,  all  equal, 
till  by  the  fame  confent  they  {ti  rulers  over  themfelves. 
So  that  their  politic  focieties  all  began  from  a  voluntary 
union,  and  the  mutual  agreement  of  men  freely  acting 
in  the  choice  of  their  governors,  and  forms  of  govern-.' 
merxt. 

§.  103.  And  I  hope  thofe  who  went  away  from  Sparta 
-with  Palantus,  mentioned  by  Juflin,  1.  iii.  c.  4.  will  be 
allowed  to  have  been  freemen,  independent  one  of  an* 
other,  and  to  have  fe^  up  a  government  over  them- 
felves, by  their  own  confent.  Thus  I  have  given  feve- 
ral  examples  out  of  hiftory,  of  people  free  and  in  the 
Hate  of  nature,  that  being  met  together  incorporated 
and  began  a  commonwealth.  And  if  the  want  of  fuch 
inftances  be  an  argument  to  prove  that  governments 
"were  nor,  nor  could  not  be  fo  begun,  I  fuppofe  the  con^ 
tenders  for  paternal  empire  were  better  let  it  alone,  than 
urge  it  againfl:  natural  liberty :  for  if  they  can  give  {o 
many  inltances  out  of  hiftory,  of  governments  begua 
upon  paternal  right,  I  think  (though  at  beft  an  argu* 
ment  from  what  has  been,  to  what  ihould  of  right  be, 
has  no  great  force)  one  might,  without  any  great  dan- 
ger, yield  them  the  caufe.  But  if  I  might  advife  them 
in  the  cafe,  they  would  do  well  not  to  fearch  too  much 
into  the  original  of  governments,  as  they  have  begun 
de  fadto  ;  left  they  iliould  find,  at  the  foundation  of 
moft  of  them,  fomething  very  little  fiivpurable  to  the 
defign  they  promote,  and  fuch  a  power  as  they  contend 
for. 

-5. 104, 
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^.  104.  But  to  conclude,  reafon  being  plain  on  our 
Ude,  that. men  are  naturally  free,  and  the  examples  of 
hiftory  Ihowmg,  that  the  governments  of  the  vorld, 
that  were  begun  in  peace,  had  their  beginning  laid  on 
that  foundation,  and  were  made  by  the  confcnt  of  the 
people ;  there  can  be  litcle  room  for  doubt,  either 
U'here  |he  right  is,  or  what  has  been  the  opinion  ox 
practice  of  m.ankind,  about  the  firft  ereding  cf  go- 
vernments. 

§.  105.  I  will  not  deny,  that  if  we  look  back  as  far 
as  hiftory  will  dired:  us,  tovvavds   the  original  of  com- 
monwealths,   we   Ihall  generally  find  them  under  the 
government  and  adminiftration  of  one  man.    And  I  am 
alfo  apt  to  believe,  that  where  a  family  was  numerous 
enough  to  fubiift  by  itfelf,  and  continued  entire  toge- 
ther, without  mixing  with  others,  as  it  often  happens, 
where  there  is  much  land,  and  few  people,  the  govern- 
ment commonly  began  in  the  father  :  for  the  father  hav- 
ing, by  the  law  of  nature,  the  fame  power  with  every 
man  elfe  to   punifh,    as  he  thought   fit,    any  offences 
againilthat  law,  might  thereby  puiiiili  his  tranrgreiling 
children,  even  when  they  were  men,  and  out  of  their 
pupilage;  and  they  were  very  likely  to  fubmit  to  his 
punifhment,  and  ail  join  Vv  ith  him  againit  the  offender, 
in  their  turns,  giving  hrm  thereby  power  to  execute  his 
fentence  againft  any  tranlgreflion,  and  fo  in  effed:  m.ake 
him  the  law  maker,  and  governour  over  all  that  re- 
mained in  conjunclion  with  his  family.  He  was  fittefi:  to 
be  trufted  ;  paternal  affection  fecured  their  property  and 
interefb  under  his  care  ;  and  the  cufiom  of  obeying  him, 
in  their  childhood,  made  it  eaiier  to  fubmit  to  him,  ra- 
ther than  to  any  other.     If,  therefore,  they  mulf  have 
one  to  rule  them,  as  government  is  hardly  to  be  avoided 
amongft  men  that  live  together  ;  who  fo  likely  to  be  the 
man  as  he  that  was  their  common  father ;  unlefs  nej^li- 
^^^XiQci,  cruelty,  or  any  other  defect  of  mind  or  body 
made  him  unfit  for  it?  But  when  either  the  father  died, 
and  left  his  next  heir,  for  want  of  age,  wifdom,  cou- 
rage, or  any  other  qualities,  lefs  fit  for  rule ;  or  where 
fcvcral  families  met,  and  confentcd  to  continue  toge- 
ther : 
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ther;  there,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  they  ufed  thMf 
natural  freedom  to  fet  up  him  whom  they  judged  the 
ablell,  and  moft  likely  to  rule  well  over  them.  Con- 
formable hereunto  we  find  the  people  of  America,  who 
(living  out  oi  the  reach  of  the  conquering  fwords,  and 
fpreading  domination  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico)  enjoyed  their  own  natural  freedom,  though, 
cseteris  paribus,  they  commonly  prefer  the  heir  of  their 
deceafed  king;  yet  if  they  find  him  any  way  weak,  or 
incapable,  they  pafs  him  by,  and  fet  up  the  ftouteil  and 
bravefl:  man  for  their  ruler. 

§.  io6i  Thus,  though  looking  back  as  far  as  records 
give  us  any  account  of  peopling  the  world,  and  the  hif- 
tory  of  nations,  we  commonly  find  the  government  to 
be  in  one  hand  ;  yet  it  deflroys  not  that  which  I  affirm^ 
viz,  that  the  beginning  of  politic  fociety  depends  upon 
the  confent  of  the  individuals,  to  join  into,  and  make 
one  fociety  ;  who,  when  they  are  thus  incorporated^^ 
iTiight  fet  up  what  form  of  government  they  thought  fit. 
But  this  having  given  occaiion  to  men  to  miftake,  and 
think,  that  by  nature  government  v/as  monarchical,  and 
belonged  to  the  father  ;  it  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  con- 
fider,  why  people  in  the  beginning  generally  pitched 
upon  this  form  ;  which  though  perhaps  the  father's  pre- 
eminency  might,  in  the  firfl:  infiitution  of  fom^e  com- 
monwealth, give  a  rife  to,  and  place  in  the  beginning 
the  power  in  one  hand  ;  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  reafon, 
that  continued  the  form  of  government  in  a  fingle  per- 
fon,  was  not  any  regard  or  refpecl  to  paternal  autho- 
rity ;  fmce  all  petty  monarchies,  that  is,  almoft  all  mo- 
narchies, near  their  original,  have  been  commonly,  at 
lead  upon  Occafion,  elective. 

§.  107.  Firft:  then,  in  the  beginning  of  things,  the 
father's  government  of  the  childhood  of  thofe  fprung 
from  him,  having  accuflomed  them  to  the  rule  of  one 
man,  and  taught  them  that  where  it  was  exercifed  with 
care  and  fkill,  with  affection  and  love  to  thofe  under  it, 
it  was  fufficient  to  procure  and  preferve  to  men  all  the 
political  happinefs  they  fought  for  in  fociety.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  they  fliould  pitch  upon,  and  naturally 

rurt 
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tun  into  that  form  of  government,  which  from  their 
infancy  they  had  been  all  accuftomed  to ;  and  which,  by 
experience,    they  had  found  both  eafy  and  fafe.     To 
which,    if  we  add,  that   monarchy  being  fimple,    and 
mofl  obvious  to  men,  whom  neither  experience  had  in- 
ftrudled  in  forms  of  government,  nor  the  ambition  or 
infolence  of  empire  had  taught  to  beware  of  the  en- 
croachments of  prerogative,  or  the  inconveniencies  of 
abfolute  power,  which  monarchy  in  fucceiTion  was  apt 
to  lay  claim  to,  and  bring  upon  them ;  it  was  not  at  alt 
llrange,  that  they  fhould  not  much  trouble  themfelves 
to  think  of  methods  of  reftraining  any  exorbitancies  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  had  given  the  authority  over  them, 
and  of  balancing  the  power  of  government,  by  placing 
feveral  parts  of  it  in  different  hands.    They  had  neither 
felt  the  opprelTion  of  tyrannical  dominion,  nor  did  the 
fafliion  of  the  age,  nor  their  poffeffions,  or  way  of  liv^ 
ing,  (which  afforded  little  matter  for  covetoufnefs  or 
ambition)  give  them  any  reafon  to  apprehend  or  provide 
againft  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  put  them- 
felves into  fuch  a  frame  of  government,  as  was  not  only, 
as  I  faid,  moil  obvious  and  fimple,  but  alfo  beft  fuited 
to  their  prefent  ftate  and  condition  ;  which  flood  more 
in  need  of  defence  againft  foreign  invafions  and  injuries, 
than  of  multiplicity  of  law^s.     The  equality  of  a  fim- 
ple poor  way  of  living,  confining  their  defires  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  each  man's  fmall  property,  made 
few  controverfies,  and  fo  no  need  of  many  laws  to  decide 
them,  or  variety  of  officers  to  fuperintend  the  procefs, 
or  look  after  the  execution  of  juflice,  where  there  were 
but  few^  trefpaffes,  and  few  offenders.    Since  then  thofe, 
who  liked  one  another  fo  well  as  to  join  into  fociety, 
cannot  but  be  fuppofed  to  have  fome  acquaintance  and 
friendfliip  together,  and  fome  truft  one  in  another  ;  they 
could  not  but  have  greater  apprehenfions  of  others,  than 
of  one  another  :  and  therefore  their  firfl  care  and  thought 
cannot  but  be  fuppofed  to  be,  how  to  fecure  themfelves 
againft  foreign  force.     It  was  natural  for  them  to  put 
themfelves  under  a  frame  of  government  which  might 
beft  ferve  to  that  end,  and  choofe  the  wifeft  and  braveft 
Vol.  IV*  D  d  man 
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man  to  condu6l  them  in  their  wars,  and  lead  thenl 
out  againft  their  enemies,  and  in  this  chiefly  be  their 
ruler. 

§.  1 08.  Thus  we  fee,  that  the  kings  of  the  Indians 
in  America,  which  is  ftill  a  pattern  of  the  firft  ages  in 
Alia  and  Europe,  whilft  the  inhabitants  were  too  few 
for  the  country,  and  want  of  people  and  money  gave 
men  no  temptation  to  enlarge  their  polTeflions  of  iand> 
or  contefl:  for  wider  extent  of  ground,  are  little  more 
than  generals  of  their  armies  ;  and  though  they  com- 
mand abfolutely  in  war,  yet  at  home  and  in  time  of 
peace  they  exercife  very  little  dominion,  and  have  but 
a  very  moderate  fovereignty ;  the  refolutions  of  peace 
and  war  being  ordinarily  either  in  the  people,  or  in  a 
council.  Though  the  war  itfelf,  which  admits  not  of 
plurality  of  governors,  naturally  devolves  the  command 
into  the  king's  fole  authority. 

§.  109.  And  thus,  in  Ifrael  itfelf,  the  chief  bufinefs 
of  their  judges,  and  firfl:  kings,  feems  to  have  been  to 
be  captains  in  war,  and  leaders  of  their  armies ;  which 
(befides  what  is  lignified  by  **  going  out  and  in  before 
*^  the  people,"  which  was  to  march  forth  to  war,  and 
home  again  at  the  heads  of  their  forces)  appears  plainly 
in  the  ftory  of  Jephthah.       The   Ammonites  making 
war  upon  Ifrael,  the  Gileadites  in  fear  fewd  to  Jephthah, 
a  baftard  of  their  family  whom  they  had  call  off,  and 
article  with  him,  if  he  will  affift  them  againfl:  the  Am- 
jnonites,  to  make  him  their  ruler ;  which  they  do  in 
thefe  words,  ^*  And  the  people  made  him  head  and  cap- 
*'  tain  over  them,"  Judg.  xi.  11.  which  was,  as  it  feems, 
all   one   as  to   be  judge.     "  And  he  judged  Ifrael," 
Judg.  xii.  7.  that  is,   was  their  captain-general,  **  fix 
*^  years."     So  when  Jotham  upbraids  the  Shechemites 
with  the  obligation  they  had  to  Gideon,  who  had  been 
their  judge  and  ruler,    he    tells    them,    *'  He    fought 
*'  for  you,  and  adventured  his  life  far,  and  delivered 
**  you  out  of  the  hands  of  Midian,"  Judg.  ix.  17.    No- 
thing is  mentioned  of  him,  but  what  he  did  as  a  gene- 
ral :  and  indeed  that  is  all  is  found  in  his  hiflory,  or  in 
any  of  the  reft  of  the  judges.     And  Abimelech  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  is  called  king,  though  at  mod  he  was  but  their 
general.  And  when,  being  weary  of  the  ill  condud  of 
Samuel's  fons,  the  children  of  Ifrael  defired  a  king, 
^'  like  all  the  nations,  to  judge  them,  and  to  go  out  be^ 
^'  fore  them,  and  to  light  their  battles,''  i  Sam.  viii.  20. 
God,  granting  their  delire,  fays  to  Samuel,  **  I  will 
"  fend  thee  a  man,  and  thou  Ihalt  anoint  him  to  be 
^^  captain  over  my  people  Ifrael,  that  he  m.ay  fave  my 
*^  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philiftines,"  ix.  16. 
As  if  the  only  buiinefs  of  a  king  had  been  to  lead  out 
their  armies,  and  fight  in  their  defence ;  and  accordingly 
Samuel,  at  his  inauguration,  pouring  a  vial  of  oil  upon 
him,  declares  to  Saul,  that  '*  the  Lord  had  anointed  him 
*^  to  be  captain  over  his  inheritance,"  x.  i.  And  there- 
fore thofe  who,  after  Saul's  being  folemnly  chofen  and 
falutcd  king  by  the  tribes  of  Mifpeh,  were  unwilling 
to  have  him  their  king,  made  no  other  objedlion  but 
this,  "  How  fhall  this  man  fave  us?"  v.  27.  as  if  they 
fhould  have  faid,  this  man  is  unfit  to  be  our  king,  not 
having  fkill  and  condu6l  enough  in  war  to  be  able  to 
defend  us.  And  when  God  refolved  to  transfer  the  go- 
vernment to  David,  it  is  in  thefe  words,  ^'  But  now  thy 
^'  kingdom  (hall  not  continue :  the  Lord  hath  fought 
"  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and  the  Lord  hath 
*'  commanded  him  to  be  captain  over  his  people," 
xiii.  14.  As  if  the  whole  kingly  authority  were  no- 
thing elfe  but  to  be  their  general :  and  therefore  the 
tribes  who  had  ftuck  to  Saul's  family,  and  oppofed  Da- 
vid's reign,  when  they  came  to  Hebron  with  terms  of 
fubmiflion  to  him,  they  tell  him,  amongft  other  argu- 
ments they  had  to  fubmit  to  him  as  to  their  king,  that 
he  was  in  efFed:  their  king  in  Saul's  time,  and  therefore 
they  had  no  reafonbut  to  receive  him  as  their  king  now. 
*'  Alfo  (fay  they)  in  time  paft,  when  Saul  was  king  over 
*'  us,  thou  waft  he  that  leddeft  out  and  brous^htefl:  in 
*'  Ifrael,  and  the  Lord  faid  unto  thee.  Thou  flialt  feed 
**  my  people  Ifrael,  and  thou  fhalt  be  a  captain  over 
''  Ifrad." 

§.  no.  Thus,  whether  a  family  by  degrees  grev/  up 
into  a  commonwealth,  and  the  fatherly  authority  being 
continued  on  to  the  elder  fon,  every  ono.  in  his  turn 
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oTOwing  up  under  it,  tacitly  fubmitted  to  it  j  and  the 
calincfs  and  equality  of  it  not  offending  any  one,  every 
one  acquiefced,  till  tinie  feemed  to  have  confirmed  it, 
and  fettled  a  right  of  fucceffion  by  prefcription :  or 
whether  fevcral  families,  or  the  descendants  of  feveral 
families,  whom  chance,  neighbourhood,  or  bufmefs 
brought  together,  uniting  into  fociety  :  the  need  of  a 
general,  whole  conduct  might  defend  them  againll  their 
enemies  in  war,  and  the  great  confidence  the  innocence 
and  fincerity  of  that  poor  but  virtuous  age,  (fuch  as  are 
almoft  all  thofe  which  begin  governments,  that  ever 
come  to  lad  in  the  world)  gave  men  of  one  another-, 
made  the  firft  beginners  of  commonwealths  generally 
put  the  rule  into  one  man's  hand,  without  any  other 
exprefs  limitation  or  refiraint,  but  what  the  natui'e  of 
the  thing  and  the  end  of  government  required  :  Which- 
ever of  thofe  it  was  that  at  firft  put  the  rule  into  the 
hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  certain  it  is  that  nobody  was 
jntrufted  with  it  but  for  the  public  good  and  fafety,  and 
to  thofe  ends,  in  the  infancies  of  commonwealths,  thofe 
who  had  it,  commonly  ufed  it.  And  unlefs  they  had 
done  fo,  young  focieties  could  not  have  fubfifted  ;  with- 
out fuch  nurfing  fathers  tender  and  careful  of  the  public 
w  eal,  all  governments  would  have  funk  under  the  weak- 
nefs  and  infirmities  of  their  infancy,  and  the  prince  and 
the  people  had  foon  perifhed  together. 

§.  III.  But  though  the  golden  age  (before  vain  am- 
bition, and  '^  amor  fceleratus  habendi,"  evil  concupi- 
fcence,  had  corrupted  men's  minds  into  a  miftake  of 
true  power  and  honour)  had  more  virtue,  and  confe- 
quently  better  governors,  as  v/ell  as  lefs  vicious  fub- 
jeds  ;  and  there  was  then  no  ftretching  prerogative  on 
the  one  fide,  to  opprefs  the  people;  nor  coniequently 
on  the  other,  any  difpute  about  privilege,  to  ItKcn  or 
rcftrain  the  power  of  the  magiftrate ;  and  fo  no  conteft 
betwixt  rulers  and  people  about  governors  or  govern- 
ment :  yet,  when  ambition  and  luxury  in  future  ages  * 

would 
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would  retain  and  increafe  the  power,  without  doing  the 
bufinefs  for  which  it  was  given ;  and,  aided  by  Mattery, 
|:aught  princes  to  have  dillincl:  and  feparat€  interelts 
from  their  people  ;  men  found  it  necelfary  to  examine 
more  carefully  the  original  and  rights  of  government, 
and  to  find  out  ways  to  reflrain  the  exorbitancies,  and 
prevent  the  abu fes  of  that  power,  which  they  having 
intruded  in  another's  hands  only  for  their  own  good,  they 
found  was  made  ufe  of  to  hurt  them. 

§.  112.  Thus  we  may  fee  how  probable  it  is,    that 
people  that  were  naturally  free,  and  by  their  own  con- 
fent  either  fubmitted  to  the  government  of  their  father^ 
or  united  together  out  of  different  families  to  make  a 
government,  fliould  generally  put  the  rule  into  one  man's 
hands,  and  choofe  to  be  under  the  condudt  of  a  fingle 
perfon,  without  fo  much  as  by  exprefs  conditions  li- 
miting or  regulating  his  power,  which  they  thought  fafe 
enough  in  his  honefly  and  prudence  :  though  they  never 
dreamed  of  monarchy  being  jure  divino,  which  we  ne- 
ver heard  of  among  mankind,  till  it  was  revealed  to  us 
hj  the  divinity  of  this  laft  age ;  nor  ever  allowed  pa- 
ternal power  to  have  a  right  to  dominion,  or  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  government.     And  thus  much  may 
fuffice  to  fliow,  that,  as  far  as  we  have  any  light  from 
hiftory,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  all  peaceful 
beginnings  of  government  have  been  laid  in  the  confent 
of  the  people.     I  fay  peaceful,  becaufe  I  Ihall  have  oc- 
calion  in  another  place  to  fpeak  of  conqueft,  which  fome 
cfleem  a  way  of  beginning  of  governments. 

Tlie   other  objection   I    find    urged  againfb  the  be- 
ginning of  polities,  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  is  this. 


♦*  verning,but  all  permitted  unto  their  wifdom  and  difcretion  which  were 
*'  to  rule,  till  by  experience  they  found  this  for  all  parts  very  inconve- 
"  nient,  fo  as  the  thing  which  they  had  devifed  for  a  remedy,  did  indeed 
**  bat  increafe  the  fore  which  it  Ihould  have  cured.  They  faw,  that  to 
**  live  by  one  man's  will,  became  the  caufe  of  ail  men's  mifery.  I'his 
**  conftrained  them  to  come  unto  laws  wherein  all  men  might  fee  their 
"  duty  before-hand,  and  know  the  penalties  of  tranfgrelling  them."— > 
Hooker's- EccJ.  Pol.   1.  i.  feci.  10, 
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§.113.  ^'  That  all  men  being  born  under  govern- 
*'  ment,  feme  or  other,  it  is  impollible  any  of  them 
*'  fhould  ever  be  free,  and  at  liberty  to  unite  together, 
•'  and  begin  a  new  one,  or  ever  be  able  to  eredl  a  lawful 
*'  government." 

If  this  argum.ent  be  good,  I  afk,  how  came  fo  many 
lawful  m.onarchies  into  the  world  ?  for  if  any  body, 
upon  this  fuppofition,  can  fhow  me  any  one  man  in  any 
age  of  the  world  free  to  begin  a  lawful  monarchy,  I  will 
be  bound  to  fiiow  him  ten  other  free  men  at  liberty  at 
the  fame  time  to  unite  and  begin  a  new  government  un- 
der a  regal,  or  any  other  form  ;  it  being  demonflration, 
that  if  any  one,  born  under  the  dominion  of  another, 
may  be  fo  free  as  to  have  a  right  to  command  others  in 
a  new  and  diftind  empire,  every  one  that  is  born  under 
the  dominion  of  another  may  be  fo  free  too,  and  may 
become  a  ruler,  or  fubjed:  of  a  diftind  feparate  govern- 
ment. And  fo  by  this  their  own  principle,  either  all 
men,  however  born,  are  free,  or  elfe  there  is  but  one 
lawful  prince,  one  lawful  government  in  the  world. 
And  then  they  have  nothing  to  do,  but  barely  to  Ihow 
us  which  that  is  ;  which  when  they  have  done,  I  doubt 
not  but  all  mankind  will  cafily  agree  to  pay  obedience 
to  him. 

§.  114.  Though  it  be  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  their  ob- 
jedion,  to  fhow  that  it  involves  them  in  the  fame  diffi- 
culties that  it  doth  thofe  they  ufe  it  againft ;  yet  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  difcover  the  weaknefs  of  this  argument  a 
little  farther. 

"  All  men,  fay  they,  are  born  under  government, 
*^  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  at  liberty  to  begin  a  new 
^*  one.  Every  one  is  born  a  fubjed  to  his  father,  or 
*'  his  prince,  and  is  therefore  under  the  perpetual  tie 
**  of  fubjedion  and  allegiance."  It  is  plain  miankind 
never  owned  nor  confidered  any  fuch  natural  fubjedion 
that  they  were  born  in,  to  one  or  to  the  other,  that  tied 
them,  without  their  own  confents,  to  a  fubjedlion  to 
them  and  their  heirs. 

§.  115.  For  there  are  no  examples  fo  frequent  in  hif- 
tory,  both  facred  and  profane,  as  thofe  of  men  with- 
drawing themfclves,  and  their  obedience,  from  the  ju- 
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rifdidtion  they  were  born  under,  and  the  family  or  com- 
munity they  were  bred  up  in,  and  fetting  up  new  go- 
vernments in  other  places  ;  from  whence  fprangall  that 
number  of  petty  commonwealths  in  the  beginning  of 
ages,  and  which  always  multiplied  as  long  as  there  was 
room  enough,  till  the  ftrongcr,  or  more  fortunate,  fwaU 
lowed  the  weaker ;  and  thofe  great  ones  again  breaking 
to  pieces,  diffolved  into  lelTer  dominions.  All  which 
are  fo  many  teflimonies  againft  paternal  fovereignty,  and 
plainly  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  natural  right  of  the 
father  defcending  to  his  heirs,  that  made  governments 
in  the  beginning,  fmce  it  was  impoffible,  upon  that 
ground,  there  fliould  have  been  fo  many  little  king- 
doms ;  all  mufl  have  been  but  only  one  univerfal  mo- 
narchy, if  men  had  not  been  at  liberty  to  feparate  them- 
felves  from  their  families,  and  the  government,  be  it 
what  it  will,  that  was  fet  up  in  it,  and  go  and  make 
diftind:  commonwealths,  and  other  governments,  as  they 
thought  fit. 

§.  116.  This  has  been  the  pradlice  of  the  world  from 
its  firft  beginning  to  this  day ;  nor  is  it  now  any  more 
hindrance  to  the  freedom  of  mankind,  that  they  are  born 
under  conftituted  and  ancient  polities,  that  have  efta- 
blillied  laws,  and  fet  forms  of  government,  than  if  they 
were  born  in  the  woods,  amongft  the  unconfined  inha- 
bitants, that  run  loofe  in  them :  for  thofe  who  would 
perfuade  us,  that  *'  by  being  born  under  any  govern- 
•'  ment,  we  are  naturally  fubjecls  to  it,''  and  have  no 
more  any  title  or  pretence  to  the  freedom  of  the  ftate  of 
nature ;  have  no  other  reafon  (bating  that  of  paternal 
power,  which  we  have  already  anfwered)  to.  produce  for 
it,  but  only,  becaufe  our  fathers  or  progenitors  palled 
away  their  natural  liberty,  and  thereby  bound  up  them- 
felves  and  their  poflerity  to  a  perpetual  fubjection  to  the 
government  which  they  themfelves  fubmitted  to.  It  is 
true,  that  whatever  engagement  or  proniifes  any  one  has 
made  for  himfelf,  he  is  under  the  obligation  of  them, 
but  cannot,  by  any  compadt  whatfoever,  bind  his  chil- 
dren or  pofterity  :  for  his  fon,  when  a  man,  being  alto- 
gether as  free  as  the  father,  any  '^  ad  of  the  father  cv\ 
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*'  no  more  give  away  the  liberty  of  the  Ton,"  than  it 
can  of  any  body  elfe  :  he  may  indeed  annex  fuch  con- 
ditions to  the  land  he  enjoyed  as  a  fubjed:  of  any  com- 
monwealth, as  may  oblige  his  fon  to  be  of  that  commu- 
nity, if  he  will  enjoy  thofe  polTefrions  which  were  his 
father's ;  becaufe  that  eftate  being  his  father's  property, 
he  may  difpofe,  or  fettle  it,  as  he  pleafes. 

§.  117.  And  this  has  generally  given  the  occafion  to 
miftake  in  this  matter ;  becaufe  commonwealths  not 
permitting  any  part  of  their  dominions  to  be  difmem- 
bered,  nor  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  but  thofe  of  their  com- 
munity, the  fon  cannot  ordinarily  enjoy  the  poireflions 
of  his  father,  but  under  the  fame  terms  his  father  did, 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  fociety  ;  whereby  he  puts 
himfelf  prelently  under  the  government  he  finds  there 
eftablifhed,  as  much  as  any  other  fubjedl  of  that  com- 
inonwealth.  And  thus  "  the  confent  of  freemen,  born 
*'  under  government,  which  only  makes  them  members 
*'  of  it,"  being  given  feparately  in  their  turns,  as  each 
Gomestobe  of  age,  and  not  in  a  multitude  together;  peo- 
ple take  no  notice  of  it,  and  thinking  it  not  done  at  all, 
or  not  neceffary,  conclude  they  are  naturally  fubjeds  as 
they  are  men. 

§.  118.  But,  it  is  plain,  governments  themfelves  un- 
derftand  it  otherwife  ;  they  claim  ''  no  power  over  the 
*'  fon,  becaufe  of  that  they  had  over  the  father  ;"  nor 
look  on  children  as  being  their  fubjedis,  by  their  fathers 
being  fo.  If  a  fubjedl  of  England  have  a  child,  by  an 
Kng-lifh  woman  in  France,  whofe  fubiecl  is  he  ?  Not 
the  king  of  England's  ;  for  he  muft  have  leave  to  be  ad- 
3nitted  to  the  privileges  of  it :  nor  the  king  of  France's  : 
for  how  then  has  his  father  a  liberty  to  bring  him  away, 
and  breed  him  as  he  pleafes  ?  and  who  ever  was  judged 
as  a  traitor  or  deferter,  if  he  left,  or  warred  againft  a 
country,  for  being  barely  born  in  it  of  parents  that  were 
aliens  there  ?  It  is  plain  then,  by  the  prad:ice  of  govern- 
ments themfelves,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  right  reafon, 
that  ^'  a  child  is  born  a  fubjedl  of  no  country  or  go- 
*^  vernmcnt."  He  is  under  his  father's  tuition  and  au- 
thority, till  he  comes  to  age  of  difcretion;  and  then  he 

is 
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IS  a  freeman,  at  liberty  what  government  he  will  put 
himfelf  under,  what  body  politic  he  will  unite  himfelf 
to  :  for  if  an  Engl ifli man's  fon,  born  in  France,  be  at 
liberty,  and  may  do  fo,  it  is  evident  there  is  no  tie  upoa 
him  by  his  father's  beingafubjecT:  of  this  kingdom  ;  nor 
is  he  bound  up  by  any  compadl  of  his  ancellors.  And 
why  then  hath  not  his  fon,  by  the  fame  reafon,  the  fame 
liberty,  though  he  be  born  any  where  elfe  ?  Since  the 
power  that  a  father  hath  naturally  over  his  children  ia 
the  fame,  wherever  they  be  born,  and  the  ties  of  na- 
tural obligations  are  not  bounded  by  the  pofitive  limits 
of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths. 

§.  119.  Every  man  being,  as  has  been  fliowed,  na- 
turally free,  and  nothing  being  able  to  put  him  into 
fubjedtion  to  any  earthly  power,  but  only  his  own  con- 
fent ;  it  is  to  be  confidered,  what  fhall  be  underflood  to 
be  a  fufficient  declaration  of  a  man's  confent,  to  make 
him  fubjed  to  the  laws  of  any  government.  There  is 
a  common  diftinclion  of  an  exprefs  and  a  tacit  conient, 
which  will  concern  our  prefent  cafe.  Nobody  doubts 
but  an  exprefs  confent,  of  any  man  entering  into  any 
fociety,  makes  him  a  perfeA  member  of  that  fociety,  a 
fubjed:  of  that  government.  The  difficulty  is,  what 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  tacit  confent,  and  how  far 
it  binds,  /.  e.  how  far  any  one  fliall  be  looked  on  to  have 
confented,  and  thereby  fubmitted  to  any  government, 
where  he  has  made  no  expreffions  of  it  at  all.  And  to 
this  I  fay,  that  every  man,  that  hath  any  polTelTions,  or 
enjoyment,  of  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  any  go- 
vernment, doth  thereby  give  his  tacit  confent,  and  is 
as  far  forth  obliged  to  obedience  to  the  laws  of  that  go- 
vernment, during  fuch  enjoyment,  as  any  one  under  it ; 
whether  this  his  pofTeilion  be  of  land,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  or  a  lodging  only  for  a  week ;  or  whe- 
ther it  be  barely  travelling  freely  on  the  highway  ;  and, 
in  effect,  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  very  being  of  any  one 
within  the  territories  of  that  government. 

§.  120.  To  underftand  this  the  better,  it  is  fit  to  con- 
iider,  that  every  man,  when  he  at  firft  incorporates  him- 
felf into  any  commonwealth,  he,  by  his  uniting  himfelf 
thereunto,  annexes  alfo,  and  fubmits  to  the  commu- 
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nity,  thofe  poflcfTions  which  he  has,  or  fhall  acquire, 
that  do  not  already  belong  to  any  other  government : 
for  it  would  be  a  dired  contradiction,  for  any  one  to 
enter  into  fociety  with  others  for  the  fecuring  and  regu- 
lating of  property,  and  yet  to  fuppofe  his  land,  whofe 
property  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  fociety, 
ihould  be  exempt  from  the  jurifdidlion  of  that  govern- 
ment, to  which  he  himfelf,  the  proprietor  of  the  land, 
is  a  fubjedl.  By  the  fame  ad  therefore,  whereby  any 
one  unites  his  perfon,  which  was  before  free,  to  any 
commonwealth ;  by  the  fame  he  unites  his  polTeffions, 
which  w  ere  before  free,  to  it  alfo :  and  they  become^ 
both  of  them,  perfon  and  pofleflion,  fubjed  to  the  go- 
vernment and  dominion  of  that  commonwealth,  as  long- 
as  it  hath  a  being.  Whoever  therefore,  from  thence- 
forth, by  inheritance,  purchafe,  permifTion,  or  other- 
ways,  enjoys  any  part  of  the  land  fo  annexed  to,  and 
under  the  government  of  that  commonwealth,  muft  take 
it  with  the  condition  it  is  under ;  that  is,  of  fubmitting 
to  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  under  whofe 
jurifdietion  it  is,  as  far  forth  as  any  fubjed  of  it. 

§.  121.  But  fince  the  government  has  a  dired  jurif- 
didion  only  over  the  land,  and  reaches  the  pofTelTor  of 
it,  (before  he  has  adually  incorporated  himfelf  in  the 
focietyj  only  as  he  dwells  upon,  and  enjoys  that ;  the 
obligation  any  one  is  under,  by  virtue  of  fuch  enjoy- 
ment, to  '*  fubmit  to  the  government,  begins  and  ends 
*^  v/ith  the  enjoyment  :'*  fo  that  whenever  the  owner,^ 
who  has  given  nothing  but  fuch  a  tacit  confent  to  the 
governm.ent,  will,  by  donation,  fale,  or  otherwife,  quit 
the  faid  pofTeffion,  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  and  incorporate 
himfelf  into  any  other  commonwealth  ;  or  to  agree  with 
others  to  begin  a  new  one,  in  vacuis  locis,  in  any  part 
of  the  world  they  can  find  free  and  unpoifelTed  :  whereas 
he,  that  has  once,  by  adual  agreement,  and  any  exprefs 
declaration,  given  his  confent  to  be  of  any  common- 
wealth, is  perpetually  and  indifpenfably  obliged  to  be, 
and  remain  unalterably  a  fubjed  to  it,  and  can  never  be 
again  in  the  liberty  of  the  ftate  of  nature;  unlefs,  by 
any  calamity,  the  government  he  was  under  comes  to  be 

diflblved. 
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diflblved,  or  elfe  by  fome  public  ad  cuts  him  off  from 
being  any  longer  a  member  of  it. 

§.  122.  But  fubmitting  to  the  laws  of  any  country, 
living  quietly,  and  enjoying  privileges  and  protedion 
under  them,  makes  not  a  man  a  member  of  that  fociety : 
this  is  only  a  local  protedlion  and  homage  due  to  and 
from  all  thofe,  who,  not  being  in  a  fbate  of  war,  come 
within  the  territories  belonging  to  any  government,  to 
all  parts  whereof  the  force  of  its  laws  extends.  But 
this  no  more  makes  a  man  a  member  of  that  fociety,  a 
perpetual  fubject  of  that  commonwealth,  than  it  would 
make  a  man  a  fubject  to  another,  in  whofe  family  he 
found  it  convenient  to  abide  for  fome  time ;  though, 
whilft  he  continued  in  it,  he  were  obliged  to  comply 
with  the  laws,  and  fubmit  to  the  government  he  found 
there.  And  thus  w^e  fee,  that  foreigners,  by  living  all 
their  lives  under  another  government,  and  enjoying  rhe 
privileges  and  protedion  of  it,  though  they  are  bound, 
even  in  confcience,  to  fubmit  to  its  adminiftration,  as 
far  forth  as  any  denifon ;  yet  do  not  thereby  come  to  be 
fubjedts  or  members  of  that  commonwealth.  Nothing 
can  make  any  man  fo,  but  his  actually  entering  into  it 
by  pofitive  engagement,  and  exprefs  promife  and  com- 
pad.  This  is  that,  which  I  think,  concerning  the  be- 
ginning of  political  focieties,  and  that  confent  which 
makes  any  one  a  member  of  any  commonwealth. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Of  the  ends  of  political  fociety  and  government, 

§.  123.  T  F  man  in  the  llate  of  nature  be  fo  free,  as  has 
A  been  faid ;  if  he  be  abfoliite  lord  of  his  own 
perfon  and  pofleflions,  equal  to  the  greateil:,  and  fubjcci: 
to  no-body,  why  will  he  part  with  his  freedom  ?  why 
will  he  give  up  this  empire,  and  fubjecl  himfelf  to  the 

dominion. 
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dominion  and  control  of  any  other  pov^'er  ?  To  which 
it  is  obvious  to  anfwer,  that  though  in  the  ftate  of  na- 
ture he  hath  fuch  a  right,  yet  the  enjoyment  of  it  is 
very  uncertain,  and  conftantly  expofed  to  the  invalion 
of  others  ;  for  all  being  kings  as  much  as  he,  every  man 
his  equal,  and  the  greater  part  no  flridt  obfervers  of 
equity  and  juftice,  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  he 
lias  in  this  ftate  is  very  unfafe,  very  unfecure.  This 
makes  him  willing  to  quit  a  condition,  which,  however 
free,  is  full  of  fears  and  continual  dangers  :  and  it  is  not 
without  reafon,  that  he  feeks  out,  and  is  willing  to  join 
in  focicty  with  others,  who  are  already  united,  or  have 
a  mind  to  unite,  for  the  niutual  prefervation  of  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  eftates,  which  I  call  by  the  general 
name,  property. 

§.  1 24.  The  great  and  chjef  end,  therefore,  of  men's 
uniting  into  commonwei^lths,  and  putting  themfelves 
under  government,  is  the  prefervation  of  their  proper- 
ty. To  which  in  the  ftate  of  nature  there  are  many 
things  wanting. 

Firfb,  There  wants  an  eftablifhed,  fettled,  known  la\f , 
received  and  allowed  by  common  confent  to  be  the 
fiandard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  common  meafure 
to  decide  all  controverlies  between  them  :  for  though 
the  lavv^  of  nature  be  plain  and  intelligible  to  all  rational 
creatui-cs ;  yet  men  being  biaffed  by  their  interefl:,  as 
well  as  ignorant  for  want  of  fludying  it,  are  not  apt  to 
allow  of,  it  as  a  law  binding  to  them  in  the  application 
of  it  to  their  particular  cafes. 

§.  125.  Secondly,  In  the  ftate  of  nature  there  wants 
a  known  and  indifferent  judge,  with  authority  to  deter- 
mine all  differences  according  to  the  eftabliihed  law  : 
for  every  one  in  that  ftate  being  both  judge  and  execu- 
tioner of  the  law  of  nature,  men  being  partial  to  them- 
felves, pafiion  and  revenge  is  very  apt  to  carry  them  too 
tar,  and  with  too  much  heat,  in  their  own  cafes;  as 
well  as  negligence,  and  unconcernedncfs,  to  make  them 
too  remifs  in  other  men's. 

§.  126.  Thirdly,  In  the  llatc  of  nature  there  often 
wants  power  to  back  and  fupport  the  fcntcncc  when 
right,  and  to  give  it  due  execution.     They  v.ho  by  any 
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injuflice  offend,  will  feldom  fail,  where  they  are  able, 
by  force  to  make  good  their  injuflice ;  fuch  refiflance 
many  tim»es  makes  the  punifhment  dangerous,  and  fre- 
quently dcftruclive,  to  thofe  who  attempt  it. 

§.  127.  Thus  mankind,  notwithflanding  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  fiate  of  nature,  being  but  in  an  ill  con- 
dition, while  they  remain  in  it,  are  quickly  driven  into 
fociety.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  feldom  find 
any  iiuiriber  of  men  live  any  time  together  in  this  ftate. 
The  incoiiveniencies  that  they  are  therein  expofed  to, 
by  the  irregular  and  uncertain  cxercife  of  the  power 
every  man  has  of  puhifhing  the  tranfgrellions  of  others, 
make  them  take  fancluary  under  the  eftablifhed  laws  of 
government,  and  therein  feek  the  prefervation  of  their 
property.  It  is  this  makes  them  fo  willingly  give  up 
every  one  his  lingle  power  of  punifhing,  to  be  exercifed 
by  fuch  alone,  as  ihall  be  appointed  to  it  amongft 
them  ;  and  by  fuch  rules  as  the  community,  or  thofe 
authorized  by  them  to  that  purpofe,  fliall  agree  on. 
And  in  this  we  have  the  original  right  of  both  the  le- 
giOative  and  executive  power,  as  v/ell  as  of  the  govern- 
ments and  focicties  themfelves. 

§.  128.  For  in  the  flatt  of  nature,  to  omit  the  liberty 
he  has  of  innocent  delights,  a  man  has  two  powers. 

The  lirjfl:  is  to  do  w  hatfoever  he  thinks  fit  for  the  pre- 
fervation of  himfelf  and  others  within  the  permiflion 
of  the  law  of  nature :  by  which  law,  common  to  them 
all,  he  and  all  the  refl:  of  mankind  are  one  community, 
make  up  one  fociety,  diftind  from  all  other  creatures. 
And,  were  it  not  for  the  corruption  and  vicioufnefs  of 
degenerate  men,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  other ; 
jio  neceluty  that  men  fliould  fcparate  from  this  great  and 
natural  community,  and  by  politive  agreements  com- 
bine into  fmaller  and  divided  aifociations. 

The  other  power  a  man  has  in  the  flate  of  nature,  is 
the  power  to  puniili  the  crimes  committed  againft  that 
law.  Both  thefe  he  gives  up,  when  he  joins  in  a  pri- 
vate, if  I  may  fo  call  it,  or  particular  politic  fociety, 
and  incorporates  into  any  commonwealth^  feparate  from 
the  reft  of  mankind. 

$.  129, 
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§.  129.  The  firfl  power,  viz.  '*  of  doing  whatfoever 
'^  he  thought  fit  for  the  prefervation  of  himfelf/*  and 
the  refr  of  mankind,  he  gives  up  to  be  regulated  by  laws 
made  by  the  fociety,  fo  far  forth  as  the  prefervation  of 
himfelf  and  the  reft  of  that  fociety  ihall  require ;  which 
laws  of  the  fociety  in  many  things  confine  the  liberty 
he  had  by  the  law  of  nature. 

§.130.  Secondly,  The  power  of  punifliing  he  wholly 
gives  up,  and  engages  his  natural  force,  (which  he 
might  before  employ  in  the  execution  of  the  law  of 
nature,  by  his  own  fingle  authority,  as  he  thought  fit) 
to  alFift  the  executive  power  of  the  fociety,  as  the  law 
thereof  fhall  require :  for  being  now  in  a  new  ftate, 
wherein  he  is  to  enjoy  many  inconveniencies,  from  the 
labour,  alTiftance,  and  fociety  of  others  in  the  fame  com- 
munity, as  wxll  as  protedlion  from  its  whole  ftrength ; 
he  is  to  part  alfo  with  as  much  of  his  natural  liberty, 
in  providing  for  himfelf,  as  the  good,  profperity,  and 
fafety  of  the  fociety  Ihall  require ;  which  is  not  only 
neceffary,  but  juii,  fince  the  other  members  of  the  fo- 
ciety do  the  like. 

§.  131.  But  though  men,  when  they  enter  into  foci- 
ety, give  up  the  equality,  liberty,  and  executive  power 
they  had  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  into  the  hands  of  the 
fociety,  to  be  fo  far  difpofed  of  by  the  legiflative,  as 
the  good  of  the  fociety  Ihall  require ;  yet  it  being  only 
with  an  intention  in  every  one  the  better  to  preferve 
himfelf,  his  liberty  and  property  ;  (for  no  rational  crea- 
ture can  be  fuppofed  to  change  his  condition  with  an 
intention  to  be  worfe)  the  power  of  the  fociety,  or  le- 
giftative  conftituted  by  them,  can  never  be  fuppofed  to 
extend  farther,  than  the  common  good  ;  but  is  obliged 
to  fecure  every  one's  property,  by  providing  againft 
thofe  three  defedls  above-mentioned,  that  made  the  ftate 
of  nature  fo  unfafe  and  uneafy.  And  fo  whoever  has 
the  legiflative  or  fuprcme  power  of  any  commonwealth, 
is  bound  to  govern  by  eftablifhed  ftanding  laws,  pro- 
mulgated and  known  to  the  people,  and  not  by  extem- 
porary decrees;  by  indifferent  and  upright  judges,  who 
are  to  decide  controverfies  by  thofe  laws  ;  and  to  em- 
ploy the  force  of  the  community  at  home,  only  in  the 
7  execution. 
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execution  of  fuch  laws  ;  or  abroad  to  prevent  or  redrefs 
foreign  injuries,  and  fecure  the  community  from  inroads 
and  invafion.  And  all  this  to  be  directed  to  no  other 
end,  but  the  peace,  fafety,  and  public  good  of  the 
people. 


CHAPTER     X. 

Of  the  forms  of  a  comrnonwealtk. 

§.  132.  T^ HE  majority  having,  as  has  been  fliowed, 
X  upon  men's  iirft  uniting  into  fociety,  the 
whole  power  of  the  community  naturally  in  them,  may 
employ  all  that  power  in  making  laws  for  the  commu- 
nity from  time  to  time,  and  executing  thofe  laws  by  of- 
ficers of  their  own  appointing ;  and  then  the  form  of 
the  government  is  a  perfed  democracy  :  or  elfe  may  put 
the  power  of  making  laws  into  the  hands  of  a  few  feicdt 
men,  and  their  heirs  or  fuccelTors  ;  and  then  it  is  an  oli- 
garchy :  or  elfe  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  then  it 
is  a  monarchy  :  if  to  him  and  his  heirs,  it  is  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy:  if  to  him  only  for  life,  but  upon  his 
death  the  power  only  of  nominating  a  fuccelTor  to  re- 
turn to  them  ;  an  elective  monarchy.  And  fo  accord- 
ingly of  thefe  the  community  may  make  compounded 
and  mixed  forms  of  government,,  as  they  think  good- 
And  if  the  legiflative  pov^er  be  at  firft  given  by  the  ma- 
jority to  one  or  more  perfons  only  for  their  lives,  or 
any  limited  time,  and  then  the  fupreme  power  to  revert 
to  them  again ;  when  it  is  fo  reverted,  the  community 
may  difpofe  of  it  again  anew  into  what  hands  they  plcafe, 
and  fo  conftitute  a  new  form  of  government :  for  the 
form  of  government  depending  upon  the  placing  the  fu- 
preme power,  which  is  the  legiflative,  (it  being  impof- 
fible  to  conceive  that  an  inferiour  power  fliould  prefcribe 
to  a  fuperiour,  or  any  but  the  fupreme  make  laws)  ac- 
cording 
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cording  as  the  power  of  making  laws  is  placed,  fuch  is 
the  form  of  the  commonwealth. 

§.  133.  By  commonwealth,  I  muft  be  underllood  all 
along  to  mean,  not  a  democracy,  or  any  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  any  independent  community,  which  the 
Latines  lignified  by  the  word  civitas  ;  to  which  the  word 
which  belt  anfwers  in  our  language,  is  commonwealth, 
and  mofl  properly  exprelTes  fuch  a  fociety  of  men,  which 
community  or  city  in  Englifh  does  not :  for  there  may 
be  fabordinate  communities  in  government ;  and  city 
amongfl  us  has  a  quite  different  notion  from  common- 
wealth :  and  therefore,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  I  crave  leave 
to  ufe  the  word  commonwealth  in  that  fenfe,  in  w^hich 
I  find  it  ufed  by  king  James  the  firft :  and  I  take  it  to 
be  its  genuine  figniiication  ;  which  if  any  body  dlflike, 
I  confent  with  him  to  change  it  for  a  betteri 


CHAPTER    XI, 

Of  the  extent  of  the  legiflative  power. 

$.  134.  'TPHE  great  end  of  men's  entering  into  fo- 
X  ciety  being  the  enjoyment  of  their  proper- 
ties in  peace  and  fafety,  and  the  great  inftrument  and 
means  of  that  being  the  laws  eftablifhed  in  that  fociety ; 
the  firft  and  fundamental  pofitive  law  of  all  common- 
wealths is  the  eflablifhing  of  the  legiOative  power  j  as 
the  firft  and  fundamental  natural  law,  which  is  to  go- 
vern even  the  legiflative  itfelf,  is  the  prefervation  of  the 
fociety,  and  (as  far  as  will  confill:  with  the  public  good) 
of  every  perfon  in  it.  This  legiflative  is  not  only  the 
fupreme  power  of  the  commonwealth,  but  facred  and 
unalterable  in  the  hands  where  the  community  have 
once  placed  it  ;  nor  can  any  edicfb  of  any  body  elfe,  in 
what  form  foever  conceived,  or  by  what  power  foever 
backed,  have  the  force  and  obligation  of  a  law,  which 
has  not  its  fandion  from  that  legiflative  which  the 
4  public 
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public  has  chofen  and  appointed  :  for  without  this  the 
law  could  not  have  that,  which  is  abfolutely  necefTary 
to  its  being  a  law  *,  the  confent  of  the  fociety ;  over 
whom  no-body  can  have  a  power  to  make  laws,  but  by 
their  own  confent,  and  by  authority  received  from  them. 
And  therefore  all  the  obedience,  which  by  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  ties  any  one  can  be  obliged  to  pay,  ultimately  ter- 
minates in  this  fupreme  power,  and  is  directed  by  thofe 
laws  which  it  enads  :  nor  can  any  oaths  to  any  foreign 
power  whatfoever,  or  any  domeflic  fubordinate  power, 
difcharge  any  member  of  the  fociety  from  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  legillative,  adting  purfuant  to  their  truft; 
nor  oblige  him  to  any  obedience  contrary  to  the  laws 
fo  enaded,  or  farther  than  they  do  allow ;  it  being  ri- 
diculous to  imagine  one  can  be  tied  ultimately  to  obey 
any  power  in  the  fociety,  which  is  not  fupreme. 

§.  135.  Though  the  legillative,  whether  placed  in 
one  or  more,  whether  it  be  always  in  being,  or  only  by 
intervals,  though  it  be  the  fupreme  power  in  every  com- 
monwealth; yet, 

Firil,  It  is  not,  nor  can  poffibly  be  abfolutely  arbi- 
trary over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people  :  for  it 
being  but  the  joint  power  of  every  member  of  the  fo- 
ciety given  up  to  that  perfon,  or  alTembly,  which  is  le- 
giflator ;  it  can  be  no  more  than  thofe  perfons  had  in  a 
Itate  of  nature  before  they  entered   into  fociety,    and 


*  *'  The  lawful  power  of  making  laws  to  command  whole  politic  fo- 
^*  cieties  of  men,  belonging  fo  properly  unto  the  fame  entire  focieties, 
*'  that  for  any  prince  or  potentate  of  what  kind  foever  upon  earth,  to 
*'  exercife  the  fame  of  himfelf,  and  not  by  exprefs  commiffion  immedi- 
^'  ately  and  perfonally  received  from  God,  or  elfe  by  authority  derived 
**  at  the  firil  from  their  confent,  upon  whofe  perfons  they  impofe  laws  ; 
•'  it  is  no  better  than  mere  tyranny.  Laws  they  are  not  therefore  which 
**  public  approbation  hath  not  made  fo."  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  i.  fed, 
10.  *'  Of  this  point  therefore  we  are  to  note,  that  fith  men  naturally 
•*  have  no  full  and  perfed  power  to  command  whole  politic  multitudes  of 
''  men,  therefore  utterly  without  our  confent,  we  could  in  fuch  fort  be 
*'  at  no  man's  commandment  living.  And  to  be  commanded  we  do  con- 
**  fent,  when  that  fociety,  whereof  we  be  a  part,  hath  at  any  time  before 
**  confented,  without  revoking  the  fame  by  the  like  univerfal  agreements 

**  Laws  therefor^  human,  of  what  kind  foever^  are  available  by  con* 
''  fent."    Ibid. 

Vol,  IV.  E  e  gave 
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gave  up  to  the  community  :  for  no-body  can  transfer 
to  another  more  power  than  he  has  inhimfelf ;  and  no- 
body has  an  abfolute  arbitrary  power  over  himfelf,  or 
over  any  other,  to  deilroy  his  own  life^  or  take  away 
the  life  or  property  of  another.  A  man,  as  has  been 
proved,  cannot  fubject  himfelf  to  the  arbitrary  power 
of  another ;  and  having  in  the  ftate  of  nature  no  arbi- 
trary power  over  the  life,  liberty-,  or  polfeffion  of  ano- 
ther, but  only  fo  much  as  the  law  of  nature  gave  him 
for  the  prefervation  of  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  mankind ; 
this  is  all  he  doth,  or  can  give  up  to  the  commonwealth^ 
and  by  it  to  the  legiflativc  power,  fo  that  the  legiflarive 
can  have  no  more  than  this.  Their  power,  in  the  ut- 
moft  bounds  of  it,  is  limited  to  the  public  good  of  the 
focicty.  It  is  a  power,  that  hath  no  other  end  but  pre- 
fervation, and  therefore  can  never  *  have  a  right  to  de-- 
flroy,  enflave,  or  defignedly  to  impoveriHi  the  fubjedls-. 
The  obligations  of  the  law  of  nature  ceafe  not  in  fo- 
ciety,  but  only  in  many  cafes  are  drawn  clofer,  and  have 
by  human  laws  known  penalties  annexed  to  them,  to 
enforce  their  obfervation.  Thus  the  law  of  nature  Hands 
as  an  eternal  rule  to  all  men,  legiflators  as  well  as  others. 
The  rules  that  they  make  for  other  men's  actions,  muft, 
as  well  as  their  own  and  other  men's  adlions,  be  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  nature,  i.  e.  to  the  will  of  God, 
of  which  that  is  a  declaration ;  and  the  '*  fundamental 


*  '^  Two  foundations  there  are  which  bear  up  public  focieties ;  the 
*'  one  a  natural  inclination,  whereby  all  men  defire  Ibciable  life  and  fellow- 
**  fiiip;  the  other  an  order,  exprefsly  or  fecretly  agreed  upon,  touching 
*'  the  manner  of  their  union  in  living  together  :  the  latter  is  that  which 
*'  we  call  the  law  of  a  commonweal^  the  very  foul  of  a  politic  body> 
*«  the  parts  whereof  are  by  law  animated,  held  together,  and  fet  on  work 
*'  in  fuch  actions  as  the  comm.on  good  requireth.  Laws  politic,  ordained 
«'  for  external  order  and  regiment  amongll  men,  are  never  fiamed  as  they 
"  (hould  be,  unlefs  prefummg  the  Vv'iil  of  man  to  he  inwardly  obftinate, 
*'  rebellious,  and  averfe  from  all  obedience  to  the  facred  laws  of  his  na- 
**  ture:  in  a  word,  unlefs  prefuming  man  to  be,  in  regard  of  his  de- 
*'  pravcd  mind,  little  better  than  a  wild  bealt,  they  do  accordingly  pro- 
*'  vide,  notvvithftanding,  fo  to  frame  his  outward  ailions^  that  they  be 
«'  no  hindrance  unto  the  common  good,  for  which  focieties  are  infti- 
*'  tuted.  Unlefs  ther  do  this,  they  are  not  perfei^."  Hooker's  EccL 
Pol.  1.  i,  feet.  10.      " 

•'  law 
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^^  law  of  nature  being  the  prefervation  of  mankind," 
no  human  fancHon  can  be  good,  or  valid  againfl  it. 

§.  \i^(y.  Secondly,  *  The  legiflative  or  fupreme  au- 
thority cannot  affume  to  itfelf  a  power  to  rule,  by  ex- 
temporary, arbitrary  decrees ;  but  is  bound  to  difpenfe 
juliice,  and  to  decide  the  rights  of  the  fubjedl,  by  pro- 
mulgated, ftanding  laws,  and  known  authorized  judges. 
For  the  law  of  nature  being  unwritten,  and  fo  no-where 
to  be  found,  but  in  the  minds  of  men ;  they  who  through 
pafTion,  or  interefl,  fhall  mifcite,  or  mifapply  it,  can- 
not fo  ealily  be  convinced  of  their  miflake,  where  there 
is  no  eftabliihed  judge  :  and  fo  it  ferves  not,  as  it  ought, 
to  determine  the  rights,  and  fence  the  properties  of  thofe 
that  live  under  it ;  efpecially  where  every  one  is  judge, 
interpreter,  and  executioner  of  it  too,  and  that  in  his 
own  cafe  :  and  he  that  has  right  on  his  iide,  having  or- 
dinarily but  his  own  lingle  ftrength,  hath  not  force 
enough  to  defend  himfelf  from  injuries,  or  to  punilh 
delinquents.  To  avoid  thefe  inconveniencies,  which 
diforder  men's  properties  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  men 
unite  into  focieties,  that  they  may  have  the  united 
ftrength  of  the  whole  fociety  to  fecure  and  defend  their 
properties,  and  may  have  ftanding  rules  to  bound  it,  by 
which  every  one  may  know  what  is  his.  To  this  end 
it  is  that  men  give  up  all  their  natural  power  to  the  fo- 
ciety which  they  enter  into,  and  the  community  put  the 
legiflative  power  into  fuch  hands  as  they  think  fit  ; 
with  this  trufb,  that  they  fhall  be  governed  by  declared 
laws,  or  elfe  their  peace,  quiet,  and  property  will  flill 
be  at  the  fame  uncertainty,  as  it  was  in  the  flate  of 
nature. 


*  "  Human  laws  are  meafures  in  refpecT:  of  men  wliofe  adllons  they 
**  muft  direft,  howbeit  fuch  meafures  they  are  as  have  alfo  their  higher 
**  rules  to  be  meafured  by,  which  rules  are  two,  the  law  of  God,  and 
*'  the  law  of  nature  ;  fo  that  laws  human  muft  be  made  according  to  the 
*«  general  laws  of  nature,  and  without  contradidion  to  any  politive  law 
**  of  fcripture,  otherwife  they  are  ill  made."  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  iii. 
feft.  9. 

*«  To  conftrain  men  to  any  thing  inconvenient  doth  Teem  unreafon- 
«  able.'*    Ibid.  1.  i.  fed.  10. 

E  e  2  §.  137.. 
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§.  137,  Abfolute  arbitrary  power,  or  governing  with"^ 
out  fettled  ilanding  laws,  can  neither  of  them  confifl 
with  tlie  ends  of  fociety  and  government,  which  men 
would  not  quit  the  freedom  of  the  (late  of  nature  for,. 
and  tie  theTTifelves  up  under,  were  it  not  to  preferve 
their  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes,  and  by  dated  rules 
of  right  and  property  to  fecure  their  peace  and  quiet. 
It  camiot  be  fappofed  that  they  Ihouid  intend,  had  they 
a  power  fo  to  do^  to  give  to  any  one,  or  more,  an  abfo- 
lute arbitrar)^  power  over  their  perfons  and  eilates,  and 
put  a  force  into  the  magiftrate*s  hand  to  execute  his 
unlimited  will  arbitrarily  upon  them.  This  were  to  put 
themfelves  into  a  worfe  condition  than  the  ftate  of  na- 
ture^  wiiereiii  they  had  a  liberty  to  defend  their  right 
againd:  the  iiijuries  of  others,  and  were  upon  equal  terms 
of  force  to  maintain  it,  v,"hether  invaded  by  a  fingle 
man^  or  many  in  combination.  Whereas  by  fuppoiing 
they  have  given  up  themfelves  to  the  abfolute  arbitrary 
power  and  will  of  a  legiOator,  they  have  difarmed  them- 
feives^  and  armed  him,  to  make  a  prey  of  them  when 
he  pleafes  ;  he  being  in  a  much  worfe  condition,  who 
is  expofed  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  one  manj  who  has 
the  command  of  100,000,  than  he  that  is  expofed  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  100,000  lingle  men  j  no-body  being 
fccore,  that  his  will,  who  has  fuch  a  command,  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  other  men,  though  his  force  be  100,000 
times  ilrongen  And  therefore,  v/hatever  form  the  com- 
moovveakh  is,  under,  the  niiing  power  ought  to  govern 
by  declared  and  received  laws,  and  not  by  extemporary 
dictates  and  undetermined  refoiutions :  for  then  man- 
kind will  be  in  a  far  worfe  condition  than  in  the  Hate 
of  nature,  if  they  (hail  have  armed  one,  or  a  few  men 
with  the  joint  power  of  a  multitude,  to  force  them  to 
obey  at  pleafure  the  exorbitant  and  unlimited  degrees 
of  their  fudden  thoughts,  or  unreiirained,  and  till  that 
moment  unknown  wills,  without  having  any  meafures 
ftt  down  which  may  guide  and  juftify  their  acilions  : 
for  all  the  power  the  government  has,  being  only  for 
the  good  of  the  fociety*  as  it  ought  not  to  be  arbitrary 
and  at  pleafure,  fo  it  ought  to  be  exercifed  by  efta- 
bliilied  and  promulgated  laws  ;    that  both  the  people 

may 
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may  know  their  duty,  and  be  fafe  and  fecure  within 
the  limits  of  the  law ;  and  the  rulers  too  kept  within 
their  bounds,  and  not  be  tempted,,  by  the  power  they 
have  in  their  hands,  to  employ  it  xo  fuch  purpofcB,  and 
by  fuch  meafures,  as  they  would  not  have  kno-»A-n,  and 
own  not  willingly. 

§.  138.  Thirdly,  The  fupreirje  power  cannot  take 
from  any  man  part  of  his  property  without  his  own  con- 
{oiVit :  for  the  prefervation  of  property  being  ihe  end  of 
government,  and  that  for  which  men  enter  into  fociety, 
it  neceifarily  fuppofes  and  requires,  that  the  people 
fliould  have  property,  without  which  they  niuft  be  fup-^ 
pofed  to  lofe  that,  by  entering  into  fociety,  which  was 
the  end  for  which  they  entered  into  it ;  too  grofs  an 
abfurdity  for  any  man  to  own.  Men  therefore  in  fo- 
ciety having  property,  they  have  fuch  right  to  the  goods, 
which  by  the  law  of  the  community  are  their's,  that 
no  body  hath  a  right  to  take  their  fubHance  or  any 
part  of  it  from  them,  without  their  own  confent :  with- 
out this  they  have  no  property  at  all ;  for  I  have  truly 
no  property  in  that,  which  another  can  by  right  take 
from  me,  when  he  pleafes,  againft  my  confent.  Hence 
it  is  a  miilake  to  think,  that  the  fupreme  or  legiPiative 
power  of  any  commonwealth  can  do  what  it  will,  and 
difpofe  of  the  eftates  of  the  fob] eel  arbitrarily,  or  take 
any  part  of  them  at  pleafure.  This  is  not  much  to  be 
feared  in  governments  where  the  legiilativc  coniiUs, 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  aiTembhes  which  are  variable, 
whofe  members,  upon  the  diifolution  of  the  aifembly, 
are  fubjedts  under  the  common  laws  of  their  country, 
equally  with  the  reft.  But  in  governments,  where  the 
legiOative  is  in  one  lafting  ailembly  always  in  being, 
or  in  one  man,  as  in  abfolute  monarchies,  there  is 
danger  fcill,  that  they  will  think  themfelves  to  have  a 
diftindt  intereft  from  the  reft  of  the  community  ;  and 
fo  will  be  apt  to  increafe  their  own  riches  and  power, 
by  taking  Vv  hat  they  think  lit  from  the  people :  for  a 
man's  property  i:^  not  at  all  fecure,  though  there  be  good 
and  equitable  laws  to  fet  the  bounds  of  it  between  him 
and  his  fellow-fubjecls,  if  he  who  commands  thofe 
fubjedls,   have  power  to  take  from  any  private  man, 

E  e  3  what 
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what  part  he  pleafes  of  his  property,  and  ufe  and  dif- 
pofe  of  it  as  he  thinks  good. 

§.  139.  But  government,  into  v/hatfoever  hands  it  is 
put,  beings  as  I  have  before  fnowed,  intrufted  with  this 
condition,  and  for  this  end,  that  men  might  have  and 
fecure  their  properties ;  the  prince,  or  fenate,  however 
it  may  have  power  to  make  laws,  for  the  regulating  of 
property  between  the  fubje(fts  one  amongft  another,  yet 
can  never  have  a  power  to  take  to  thcmfelves  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  the  fubjed's  property,  without  their  own 
confent  :  for  this  would  be  in  eiied't  to  leave  them   no 
property  at  all.     And  to  let  us  fee,  that  even  abfolute 
power,  where  it  is  neceflary,  is  not  arbitrary  by  being 
abfolute,  but  is  ftill  limited  by  that  reafon,  and  con- 
fined to  thofe  ends,  which  required  it  in  fome  cafes  to 
be  abfolute,  we  need  look  no  farther  than  the  common 
pradtice   of  martial  difcipline :  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  army,  and  in  it  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  re- 
quires an  abfolute  obedience  to  the  command  of  every 
fuperiour  officer,  and  itis  juftly  death  to  difobey  or  dif- 
pute  the  moft  dangerous  or  unreafonable  of  them  ;  but 
yet  we  fee,  that  neither  the  ferjeant,  that  could  com- 
mand a  foldier  to  march  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
or  ftand  in  a  breach,  where  he  is  almofl:  fure  to  perifh, 
can  command  that  foldier  to  give  him  one  penny  of  his 
money ;    nor   the  general,    that  can  condemn  him   to 
death  for  deferting  his  poft,  or  for  not  obeying  the  mofl 
defperate  orders,  can  yet,  with  all  his  abfolute  power 
of  life  and  death,  difpofe  of  one  farthing  of  that  fol- 
dier*s  eftatc,  or  feize  one  jot  of  his  goods ;  whom  yet 
he  can  command  any  thing,  and  hang  for  the  leafl  dif- 
obedience  :    becaufe   fuch  a  blind   obedience  is   necef- 
fary  to  that  end,  for  >^  hich  the  commander  has  his  power, 
viz.   the  prefervation  of  the  reft ;  but  the  difpoiing  of 
his  goods  has  nothing  to  do  w  ith  it. 

§.  140.  It  is  true,  governments  cannot  be  fupported 
without  great  charge,  and  it  is  fit  every  one  who  en-, 
joys  his  fliare  of  the  protedlion,  fhcuid  pay  out  of  his 
eftate  his  proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  it.  But 
ilill  it  mufi:  be  with  his  own  ronfent,  i.  e.  the  confent 
of  the  majority,  giving  it  either  by  themfelves^  or  their 

reprcn* 
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reprefentatlves  chofen  by  them  :  for  if  any  one  fliall 
claim  a  power  to  lay  and  levy  taxes  on  the  people,  by 
his  own  authority,  and  without  fuch  confent  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  thereby  invades  the  fundamental  law  of  pro- 
perty, and  fubverts  the  end  of  government :  for  what 
property  have  I  in  that,  which  another  may  by  right 
take,  when^he  pleafes,  to  himfelf  ? 

§.  141.  Fourthly,  The  legiflative  cannot  transfer  the 
power  of  making  laws  to  any  other  hands  :  for  it  being 
but  a  delegated  power  from  the  people,  they  who  have 
it  cannot  pafs  it  over  to  others.  The  people  alone  can 
appoint  the  form  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  by 
conflituting  the  legiflative,  and  appointing  in  whole 
hands  that  fliall  be.  And  when  the  people  have  faid, 
we  will  fuf^mit  to  rules,  and  be  governed  by  laws  made 
by  fuch  men,  and  in  fuch  forms,  no-body  elfe  can  fay 
other  men  fhall  make  laws  for  them ;  nor  can  the  peo- 
ple be  bound  by  any  laws,  but  fuch  as  are  enadted  by 
thofe  whom  they  have  chofen,  and  authorized  to  make 
laws  for  them.  The  power  of  the  legiflative  being  de- 
rived from  the  people  by  a  pofitive  voluntary  grant  and 
inftitution,  can  be  no  other  than  what  that  pofitive 
grant  conveyed,  which  being  only  to  make  laws,  and 
not  to  make  legiflators,  the  legiflative  can  have  no  power 
to  transfer  their  authority  of  making  laws  and  place  it 
m  other  hands. 

§.  142.  Thefe  are  the  bounds  which  the  trufl:,  that  is 
put  in  them  by  the  fociety,  and  the  law  of  God  and 
nature,  have  fet  to  the  legiflative  power  of  every  com- 
monwealth, in  all  forms  of  government. 

Firfl:^  They  are  to  govern  by  promulgated  efl:abliflied 
laws,  not  to  be  varied  in  particular  cafes,  but  to  have 
one  rule  for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  favourite  at  court, 
and  the  countryman  at  plough. 

Secondly,  Thefe  laws  alio  ought  to  be  dcflgned  for 
no  other  end  ultimately,  but  the  good  of  the  people. 

Thirdly,  I'hcy  mull'  not  raife  taxes  on  the  property 
of  the  people,  without  the  confent  of  the  people,  given 
by  themfelvcs  or  their  deputies.  And  this  properly  con^ 
cerns  only  fuch  governments  where  the  legiflative  is  al- 
ways in  beinof,  or  at  Icall  where  the  people  have  not  re- 

E  c  4.  ierved 
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ferved  any  part  of  the  legiflative  to  deputies^  to  be  from 
time  to  time  chofen  by  themfelves. 

Fourthly,  The  legiflative  neither  muft  nor  can  tranf- 
fer  the  power  of  making  laws  to  any  body  elfe^  or  place 
it  any  where,  but  where  the  people  have. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Of  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  federative  fower  of  the 
commonwealth. 


§.  143.  nr^  H  E  legiflative  power  is  that,  which  has  a 
A     right  to  diredl  how  the  force  of  the  com- 
monwealth fliall  be  employed  for  preferving  the  com- 
munity and  the  members  of  it.     But  becaufe  thofe  laws 
which  are  conftantly  to  be  executed,  and  whofe  force 
is  always  to  continue,  may  be  made  in  a  little  time  ; 
therefore  there  is  no  need,  that  the  legiflative  fliould  be 
always  in  being,  not  having  always  bufmefs  to  do.    And 
becaufe  it  may  be  too  great   a  temptation  to  human 
frailty,  apt  to  grafp  at  power,  for  the  fame  perfons,  who 
have  the  power  of  making  laws,  to  have  alfo  in  their 
hands  the  power  to  execute  them ;  whereby  they  may 
exempt  themfelves  from    obedience    to  the  laws   they 
make,  and  fuit  the  law,  both  in  its  making  and  exe- 
cution,   to  their  own  private  advantage,    and  thereby 
come  to  have  a  diftinct  interefl:  from  the  reft  of  the 
community,  contrary  to  the  end  of  fociety  and  govern- 
mient :  therefore  in  well  ordered  commonwealths,  where 
the  good  of  the  whole  is  fo  confidered,  as  it  ought,  the 
legiflative  power  is  put  into  the  hands  of  divers  per- 
fons, who  duly  aflfemblcd,  have  by  themfelves,  or  jointly 
with  others,  a  power  to  make  laws ;  which  when  they 
have  done,  being  feparated  again,  they  are  themfelves 
fubjed:  to  the  laws  they  have  made  ;  which  is  a  new^  and 
near  tie  upon  them,  to  take  care  that  they  make  them 
for  the  public  good. 

§.  144' 
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%.  144.  But  becaufe  the  laws,  that  are  at  once,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  made,  have  a  conftant  and  lading  force, 
and  need  a  perpetual  execution,  or  an  attendance  there- 
unto ;  therefore  it  is  necelTary  there  fliould  be  a  power 
always  in  being,  which  Ihould  fee  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  that  are  made,  and  rem^ain  in  force.  And  thus 
the  legiflative  and  executive  power  come  often  to  be  fe- 
parated. 

§.  145.  There  is  another  power  in  every  common- 
wealth, which  one  may  call  natural,  becaufe  it  is  that 
which  anfwers  to  the  power  every  man  naturally  had 
before  he  entered  into  fociety :  for  though  in  a  com- 
monwealth, the  members  of  it  are  diftindt  perfons  ftill 
in  reference  to  one  another,  and  as  fuch'  are  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  fociety ;  yet  in  reference  to  the  reft 
of  mankind,  they  make  one  body,  which  is,  as  every 
member  of  it  before  was,  Itill  in  the  flate  of  nature 
with  the  reft  of  mankind.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  con- 
troverlies  that  happen  between  any  man  of  the  fociety 
with  thofe  that  are  out  of  it,  are  managed  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  an  injury  done  to  a  member  of  their  body  en- 
gages the  whole  in  the  reparation  of  it.  So  that,  under 
this  confideration,  the  whole  community  is  one  body  in 
the  ftate  of  nature,  in  refpedl  of  all  other  ftates  or  per- 
fons out  of  its  community. 

§.  T46.  This  therefore  contains  the  power  of  war  and 
peace,  leagues  and  alliances,  and  all  the  tranfacflions, 
with  all  perfons  and  communities  without  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  may  be  called  federative,  if  any  one  pleafes. 
So  the  thing  be  underftood,  I  am  indifferent  as  to  the 
name. 

§.  147.  Thefe  two  powers,  executive  and  federative, 
though  they  be  really  diftind  in  themfelves,  yet  one 
comiprehending  the  execution  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  fociety  within  itfelf,  upon  all  that  are  parts  of  it ; 
the  other  the  management  of  the  fecurity  and  intereft' 
of  the  public  without,  with  all  thofe  that  it  may  receive 
benefit  or  damage  from ;  yet  they  are  always  almoft 
united.  And  though  this  federative  power  in  the  well 
or  ill  management  of  it  be  of  great  moment  to  the 
commonwealth,  yet  it  is  much  lefs  capable  to  be  di- 
rected 
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redled  by  antecedent,  (landing,  pofitive  laws,  than  the 
executive ;  and  fo  muft  necellkrily  be  left  to  the  pru- 
dence and  wifdom  of  thofe  whofe  hands  it  is  in,  to  be 
managed  for  the  public  good  :  for  the  laws  that  con- 
cern fubjedls  one  amongfl:  another,  being  to  direct  their 
ad:ions,  may  well  enough  precede  them.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  in  reference  to  foreigners,  depending  m^uch 
upon  their  actions,  and  the  variation  of  defigns,  and 
interefts,  mufi:  be  left  in  great  part  to  the  prudence  of 
thofe  w^ho  have  this  power  committed  to  them,  to  be 
managed  by  the  beft  of  their  Ikill,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  commonwealth. 

§.  148.  Though,  as  I  faid,  the  executive  and  federa- 
tive power  of  every  community  be  really  diftind:  in 
themfelves,  yet  they  are  hardly  to  be  feparated,  and 
placed  at  the  fame  time  in  the  hands  of  diftind:  per- 
sons :  for  both  of  them  requiring  the  force  of  the  fo- 
ciety  for  their  exercife,  it  is  almofl  impracticable  to 
place  the  force  of  the  commonwealth  in  diftinct,  and 
not  fubordinate  hands ;  or  that  the  executive  and  fe- 
derative power  fhould  be  placed  in  perfons  that  might' 
ad:  feparately,  whereby  the  force  of  the  public  would 
be  under  different  commands :  w^hich  would  be  apt  fome 
time  or  other  to  caufe  diforder  and  ruin. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Of  the  fuhordijiation  of  the  powers  cf  the  commonzveatth. 

$.  149.  T^  HOUGH  in  a  conftituted  commonwealth, 
A  ftanding  upon  its  own  bails,  and  ading  ac- 
cording to  its  own  nature,  that  is,  ading  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  community,  there  can  be  but  one  fu- 
preme  power,  which  is  the  legiflative,  to  which  all  the 
reft  are  and  mud  be  fubordinate  ;  yet  the  legiflative 
being-  only  a  fiduciary  power  to  ad  for  certain  ends, 
there  remains  Itill  *'  in  the  people  a  fupreme  power  to 
*'  remove  or  alter  the  legiflative,'*  when  they  find  the 
a  lco;iflative 
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legiflative  ad  contrary  to  the  trufl  repofed  in  them : 
for  all  power  given  with  truft  for  the  attaining  an  end, 
being  limited  by  that  end ;  whenever  that  end  is  ma- 
nifeltly  negleded  or  oppofed,  the  trull  muft  necelfarily 
be  forfeited,  and  the  power  devolve  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  that  gave  it,  who  may  place  it  anew  where  they 
fhall  thmk  beft  for  their  fafety  and  fecurity.  And  thus 
the  community  perpetually  retains  a  fupreme  power  of 
faving  themfelves  from  the  attempts  and  defigns  of  any 
body,  even  of  their  legiflators,  whenever  they  fhall  be 
fo  fooliih,  or  fo  v.  icked,  as  to  lay  and  carry  on  defigns 
againft  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  fubjedl-.'for 
no  man,  or  fociety  of  men,  having  a  power  to  deliver 
up  their  prefervation,  or  confequently  the  means  of  it, 
to  the  abfolute  will  and  arbitrary  dominion  of  another; 
whenever  any  one  Ihall  go  about  to  bring  them  into  fuch 
a  flavifh  condition,  they  \vill  always  have  a  right  to  pre- 
ferve  what  they  have  not  a  power  to  part  with  ;  and  to 
rid  themfelves  of  thofe  who  invade  this  fundamental, 
facred,  and  unalterable  law  of  felf-prefervation,  for 
which  they  entered  into  fociety.  And  thus  the  com- 
munity may  be  faid  in  this  refped  to  be  always  the  fu- 
preme power,  but  not  as  confidered  under  any  form  of 
government,  becaufe  this  power  of  the  people  can  never 
take  place  till  the  government  be  dilTolved. 

§.  150.  In  all  cafes,  whilfl:  the  government  fubfills, 
the  legiflative  is  the  fupreme  power :  for  what  can  give 
laws  to  another,  m.ufl  needs  be  fuperiour  to  him  ;  and 
iince  the'legiflative  is  no  otherwife  legillative  of  the  fo- 
ciety, but  by  the  right  it  has  to  make  laws  for  all  the 
parts,  and  for  every  member  of  the  fociety,  prefcribing 
rules  to  their  acT:ions,  and  giving  power  of  execution, 
\\  here  they  are  tranfgreffed  ;  the  legiflative  muft  needs 
be  the  fupreme,  and  all  other  powers,  in  any  members 
or  p^rts  of  the  fociety,  derived  from  and  fubordinatc 
to  it. 

§.  151.  In  fome  commonwealths,  where  the  legifla- 
tive is  not  always  in  being,  and  the  executive  is  vefl:ed 
in  a  fingle  perfon,  who  has  alfo  a  fliare  in  the  legifla- 
tive ;.  there  that  iingle  perfon  in  a  very  tolerable  fenfe 
{nay  alfo  be  called  fupreme ;  not  that  he  has  in  him- 

fclf 
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feif  all  the  fupreme  power^  which  is  that  of  Iaw-mak« 
ing  i  but  becaufe  he  has  in  him  the  fupreme  execution, 
from  whom  all  inferiour  magiilrates  derive  all  their  fe- 
veral  fubordinate  powers,  or  at  leaft  the  greatell  part 
of  them  :  having  alfo  no  legiflative  fuperiour  to  him, 
there  being  no  law  to  be  made  without  his  confent, 
which  cannot  be  expeded  iliould  ever  fubjecl:  him  to 
the  other  part  of  the  legiflative,  he  is  properly  enough 
in  this  fenfe  fupreme.  But  yet  it  is  to  be  obferved^ 
that  though  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fealty  are  taken  to 
him,  it  is  not  to  him  as  fupreme  legiilator,  but  as  fu- 
preme executor  of  the  law,  made  by  a  joint  power  of 
him  with  others  :  allegiance  being  nothing  but  ?li\  obe- 
dience according  to  law,  which  when  he  violates,  he 
has  no  right  to  obedience,  nor  can  claim  it  otherwife, 
than  as  the  public  perfon  in  veiled  with  the  power  of 
the  law ;  and  fo  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  image,  phan* 
torn,  or  reprefentative  of  the  com^monv/ealth,  acted  by 
the  will  of  the  fociety,  declared  in  its  laws ;  and  thus 
he  has  no  will,  no  power,  but  that  of  the  law.  But 
when  he  quits  this  reprefentation,  this  public  will,  and 
a<fls  by  his  own  private  will,  he  degrades  himfelf,  and 
is  but  a  fingle  private  perfon  without  power,  and  with- 
out will,  that  has  no  right  to  obedience ;  the  members 
owing  no  obedience  but  to  the  public  will  of  the  fo- 
ciety. 

§.  152.  The  executive  pov/er,  placed  anywhere  but 
in  a  perfon  that  has  alfo  a  Ihare  in  the  legiflative,  is  vi- 
libly  fubordinate  and  accountable  to  it,  and  may  be  at 
pleafure  changed  and  difplaced ;  fo  that  it  is  not  the  fu- 
preme executive  power  that  is  exempt  from  fubordina- 
tion :  but  the  fupreme  executive  power  veiled  in  one, 
who  having  a  fiiare  in  the  legiflative,  has  no  diilind  fu- 
periour legiflative  to  befuborJinate  and  accountable  to, 
farther  than  he  himfelf  ihall  join  and  confent ;  fo  that 
he  is  no  more  fubordinate  than  he  himfelf  ihall  think 
fit,  which  one  may  certainly  conclude  will  be  but  very 
little.  Of  other  miniilerial  and  fubordinate  powers  in 
a  commonwealth,  we  need  not  fpeak,  they  being  fo  mul- 
tiplied with  infinite  variety,  in  the  different  cuiloms  and 
conilitutions  of  difl:ind  commonwealths,  that  it  is  im.- 

poiTible 
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poiHble  to  give  a  particular  account  of  them  all.  Only 
thus  much,  which  is  neceffary  to  our  prefent  piirpofc. 
We  may  take  notice  of  concerning  them,  that  they  have 
no  manner  of  authority,  any  of  them,  beyond  what  is 
by  poiitive  grant  and  commilTion  delegated  to  them, 
and  are  all  of  them  accountable  to  fome  other  power  in 
the  commonwealth. 

§.  153.  it  is  not  necelTary,  no,  nor  fo  much  as  con- 
venient, that  the  iegifiative  fliould  be  always  in  being ; 
but  abfolutely  neceifary  that  the  executive  power 
fhould  ;  becaufe  there  is  not  always  need  of  new  laws 
to  be  made,  but  always  need  of  execution  of  the  laws 
that  are  made.  When  the  legiflative  hath  put  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  they  make  into  other  hands,  they 
have  a  power  dill  to  refume  it  out  of  thofe  hands,  w  hen 
they  find  caufe,  and  to  punifh  for  any  male  admini- 
ftration  againft  the  laws.  The  fame  holds  alfo  in  re- 
gard of  the  federative  power,  that  and  t^rvt  executive 
being  both  miniflerial  and  fubordinate  to  the  legifla- 
tive, which,  as  has  been  ihowed,  in  a  conflituted  com- 
monwealth is  the  fupreme.  The  legiflative  alfo  in  this 
cafe  being  fuppofed  to  conliil  of  feveral  perfons,  (for 
if  it  be  a  iingle  perfon,  it  cannot  but  be  always  in  be- 
ing, and  fo  will,  as  fupreme,  naturally  have  the  fu- 
preme executive  power,  together  with  the  legiflative) 
may  aifemble,  and  exercife  their  legiflature,  at  the  times 
that  either  their  original  conftitution,  or  their  own  ad- 
journment, appoints,  or  when  they  pleafe ;  if  neither 
of  thefe  hath  appointed  any  time,  or  there  be  no  other 
v/ay  prefcribed  to  convoke  them  :  for  the  fupreme  power 
being  placed  in  them  by  the  people,  it  is  always  in 
them,  and  they  may  exercife  it  when  they  pleafe,  un- 
lefs  by  their  original  confliitution  they  are  limited  to 
certain  feafons,  or  by  an  adl  of  their  fupreme  power 
they  have  adjourned  to  a  certain  time  ;  and  when  that 
time   comes,    they   have   a  right   to  alTemble   and  ace 
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§.  154.  If  the  legiflative,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  made 
up  of  reprefentatives  chofen  for  that  time  by  the  peo- 
ple, which  afterwards  return  into  the  ordinary  fl:ate  of 
fubjects,  and  have  no  fliare  in  the  legiflature  but  upon 

a  new 
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a  new  choice^  this  power  of  chooiing  mull  alfo  be  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  people,  either  at  certain  appointed  fea- 
fons,  or  elfe  when  they  are  fummoned  to  it  ;  and  in 
this  latter  cafe  the  power  of  convoking  the  legiflative 
is  ordinarily  placed  in  the  executive,  and  has  one  of 
thefe  two  limitations  in  refpedl  of  time  :  that  either  the 
original  conftitution  requires  their  afTembling  and  acfl- 
ing  at  certain  intervals,  and  then  the  executive  power 
does  nothing  but  minifterially  ilfue  diredlions  for  their 
eledlingand  afTembling  according  to  due  forms  ;  or  elfe 
it  is  left  to  his  prudence  to  call  them  by  new  elections, 
when  the  occalions  or  exigencies  of  the  public  require 
the  amendment  of  old,  or  making  of  new  laws,  or  the 
redrefs  or  prevention  of  any  inconveniencies,  that  lie 
on,  or  threaten  the  people. 

§.  155.  It  may  be  demanded  here.  What  if  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  being  pofleiTeS  of  the  force  of  the  com- 
monwealth, (hall  make  ufe  of  that  force  to  hinder  the 
meeting  and  acting  of  the  legifiative,  when  the  origi- 
nal conftitution,  or  the  public  exigencies  require  it  ?  I 
fay,  ufing  fcrce  upon  the  people  without  authority,  and 
contn  ry  to  the  truft  put  in  him  that  does  fo,  is  a  (late 
of  war  with  the  people,  who  have  a  right  to  reinftate 
their  legiflative  in  the  exercife  of  their  power  :  for  hav- 
ing erecl:ed  a  legiilative,  with  an  intent  they  fhould  ex- 
ercife the  power  of  making  laws,  either  at  certain  fet 
times,  or  when  there  is  need  of  it ;  when  they  are  hin- 
dered by  any  force  from  what  is  fo  necelTary  to  the  fo- 
ciety,  and  wherein  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  the 
people  confifts,  the  people  have  a  right  to  remove  it 
by  force.  In  all  ftatcs  and  conditions,  the  true  re- 
medy of  force  without  authority,  is  to  oppofe  force  to 
it.  The  ufe  of  force  without  authority,  always  puts 
him  that  ules  it  into  a  ftate  of  war,  as  the  aggrellor,  and 
renders  him  liable  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

§.  156.  The  power  of  afTembling  and  difmifTing  the 
legiflative,  placed  in  the  executive,  gives  not  the  ex- 
ecutive a  fuperiority  over  it,  but  is  a  fiduciary  trufl 
placed  in  him  for  the  fafety  of  the  people,  in  a  cafe 
where  the  uncertainty  and  variablenefs  of  human  af- 
fairs could  not  bear  a  Ready  fixed  rule :  for  it  not  be- 
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ing  poflible  that  the  firft  framers  of  the  government 
Ihould,  by  any  forefight,  be  fo  much  mailers  of  future 
events  as  to  be  able  to  prefix  fo  juil  periods  of  return - 
and  duration  to  the  alfemblies  of  the  legifiative,  in  all 
times  to  come,  that  might  exactly   anfvver  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  commonwealth  ;  the  beft  remedy  could 
be  found  for  this  defed  was  to  truft  this  to  the  pru- 
dence of  one  who  was  always  to  be  prefent,  and  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  watch  over  the  public  good.     Con- 
llant  frequent  meetings    of   the  legiflative,    and    long 
continuations  of  their  alfemblies,  without  neceilary  oc- 
cafion,  could  not  but  be  burdenfome  to  the  people,  and 
muft  necelTarily  in  time  produce  more  dangerous  in- 
conveniencies,  and  yet  the  quick  turn  of  affairs  might 
be  fometimes  fuch  as  to  need  their  prefent  help :  any 
delay  of  their  convening  might  endanger  the  public  ; 
and  fometimes  too  their  bulinefs  might  be  fo  great,  that 
the  limited  time  of  their  fitting  might  be  too  Ihort  for 
their  work,  and  rob  the  public  of  that  benefit  which 
could    be    had  only   from  their    mature   deliberation. 
What  then  could  be  done  in  this  cafe  to  prevent  the 
community  from  being  expofed  ibme  time  or  other  to 
eminent  hazard,    on   one  fide  or  the  other,   by  fixed 
intervals  and  periods,  fet  to  the  meeting  and  adding  of 
the  legillative ;    but  to  intrufl:   it  to  the  prudence  of 
fom.e,  who  being  prefent,  and  acquainted  with  the  flate 
of  public  affairs,  might  make  uie  of  this  prerogative 
for  the  public  good  ?  and  where  elfe  could  this  be  {o 
well  placed  as  in  his  hands,  who  was  intruiled  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws  for  the  fame  end  ?  Thus  fuppof- 
ing  the  regulation  of  times  for  the  alfembling  and  fit- 
ting of  the  legiflative  not  fettled  by  the  original  con- 
11  itution,  it  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive, not  as  an  arbitrary  power  depending  on  his  good 
pleafure,  but  with  this  trufl  always  to  have  it  cxerciied 
only  for  the  public  weal,  as  the  occurrences  of  times- 
and  change  of  affairs  might  require.     Whether  fettled 
periods  of  their  convening,  or  a  liberty  left  to  the  prince 
for  convoking  the  legiflative,  or  perhaps  a  mixture  of 
both,  hath  the  leafi:  inconvenience  attending  it,  it  is  not 
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my  bufinefs  here  to  inquire ;  but  only  to  fhow,  that 
though  the  executive  power  may  have  the  prerogative 
of  convoking  and  dilTolving  fuch  conventions  of  the 
legiflative,  yet  it  is  not  thereby  fuperiour  to  it. 

§.  157.  Things  of  this  world  are  in  fo  conftant  a 
flux,  that  nothing  remains  long  in  the  fame  ftate.  Thus 
people,  riches,  trade,  power,  change  their  ftations, 
fiourifhing  mighty  cities  come  to  ruin,  and  prove  in 
time  negledled  defolate  corners,  whilfl  other  unfre- 
quented places  grow  into  populous  countries,  filled 
•with  wealth  and  inhabitants.  But  things  not  always 
changing  equally,  and  private  intereft  often  keeping  up 
cuftoms  and  privileges,  when  the  reafons  of  them  are 
ceafed  ;  it  often  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  governments, 
where  part  of  the  legiflative  confifls  of  reprefentatives 
chofen  by  the  people,  that  in  trad:  of  time  this  repre- 
fentation  becomes  very  unequal  and  difproportionate  to 
the  reafons  it  was  at  firfl  eftablifhed  upon.  To  what 
grofs  abfurdities  the  following  of  cuftom,  when  reafon 
has  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  fatisfied,  w  hen  we  fee 
the  bare  name  of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not 
fo  much  as  the  ruins,  where  fcarce  fo  much  houfing  as 
a  flieepcote,  or  more  inhabitants  than  a  fhepherd  is  to 
be  found,  fends  as  many  reprefentatives  to  the  grand 
aflembly  of  law-makers,  as  a  whole  county  numerous 
in  people,  and  powerful  in  riches.  This  Grangers  ftand 
amazed  at,  and  every  one  mufb  confefs  needs  a  remedy; 
though  moft  think  it  hard  to  find  one ;  becaufe  the  con- 
Hitution  of  the  legiflative  being  the  original  and  fu- 
preme  a6l  of  the  fociety,  antecedent  to  all  pofitive  laws 
in  it,  and  depending  wholly  on  the  people,  no  inferiour 
power  can  alter  it.  And  therefore  the  people,  when 
the  legiflative  is  once  conflituted,  having,  in  fuch  a 
government  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  no  power  to 
ad  as  long  as  the  government  fl-ands ;  this  inconveni- 
ence is  thought  incapable  of  a  remedy. 

§.  158.  '*  Salus  populi  fuprema  lex,''  is  certainly  fo 
jufl:  and  fundamental  a  rule,  that  he,  who  fincercly  fol- 
lows it,  cannot  dangcroufly  err.  If  therefore  the  exe- 
cutive, who  has  the  power  of  convoking  the  legiflative, 
obferving  rather  the  true  proportion  than  fafliion  of  re- 

prefentation. 
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prefentation,  regulates  not  by  old  cuflom,  but  true  rea- 
fon,  the  number  of  members  in  all  places  that  have  a 
right  to  be  diftindly  reprefented,  which  no  part  of  the 
people,  however  incorporated,  can  pretend  to,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  affiftance  which  it  affords  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  it  cannot  be  judged  to  have  fet  up  a  new  legifla- 
tive,  but  to  have  reftored  the  old  and  true  one,   and 
to  have  re(5lified  the  diforders  which  fucceflion  of  time 
had  infenfibly,  as  well  as  inevitably  introduced  ;  for  it 
being  the  intereft  as  well  as  intention  of  the  people,  to 
have  a  fair  and  equal  reprefentative ;  whoever  brings  it 
neareft  to  that,  is  an  undoubted  friend  to,  and  efiablifl-ier 
of  the  government,  and  cannot  mifs  the  confent  and 
approbation  of  the  comrmunity ;  prerogative  being  no- 
thing but  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  good,  in  fuch  cafes,  which  depend- 
ing upon  unforefeen  and  uncertain  occurrences,   cer-- 
tain  and  unalterable  laws  could  not  fafely  direct ;  what- 
foever  fhall  be  done  manifeftly  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  eftablifhing  the  government  upon  its  true 
foundations,  is,  and  always  will   be,  juft  prerogative. 
The  power  of  eredling  new^  corporations,    and  there- 
with new  reprefentatives,  carries  with  it  a  fuppoiition 
that  in  time  the  meafures  of  reprefentation  might  vary, 
and  thofe  places  have  a  jufl   right  to  be  reprefented 
which  before  had  none  ,-  and  by  the  fame  reafon,  thofe 
peafe  to  have  a  rigJht,  and  be  too  inconliderable  for  fuch 
a  privilege,  which  before  had  it.     It  is  not  a  change 
from  the  prefent  ftate,    which  perhaps  corruption  or 
decay  has  introduced,  that  makes  an  inroad  upon  the 
government ;  but  the  tendency  of  it  to  injure  or  op- 
prefs  the  people,  and  to  fet  up  one  part  or  party,  with 
a  diftindion  from,   and  an   unequal  fubje(ition  of  the 
reft.     Whatfoever  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  to  be 
of  advantage  to  the  fociety,  and  people  in  general,  upori 
juftand  lafting  meafures,  will  always,  when  done,  juf- 
tify  itfelf ;  and  whenever  the  people  lliall  choofe  their 
reprefentatives  upon  juft  and   undeniably  equal   mea- 
fures, fuitable  to  the  original  frame  of  the  government, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  will  and  ad  of  the  fociety, 
whoever  permitted  or  caufed  them  fo  to  do. 
Vot.lV.  Ff  CHAPTER 
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Of  prerogative, 

■^T  THERE  the  legiflative   and    executive 
§.   159.    YV     power  are  in  diftind:  hands,  (as  they 
are  in  all  moderated  monarchies  and  well-framed  go- 
vernments) there  the  good  of  the  fociety  requires,  that 
feveral  things  ftiould  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  him 
that  has  the  executive  power  :  for  the  legiflators  not 
being  able  to  forefee,  and  provide  by  laws,  for  all  that 
may  be  ufeful  to  the  community,  the  executor  of  the 
laws  having  the  power  in  his  hands,  has   by  the  com- 
mon law  of  nature  a  right  to  make  ufe  of  it  for  the 
good  of  the  fociety,  in  many  cafes,  where  the  muni- 
cipal law  has  given  no  direction,  till  the  legiflative  can 
conveniently  be  aflembled  to  provide  for  it.     Many 
things  there  are,  which  the  law  can  by  no  means  pro- 
vide for  ;  and  thofe  mufb  necellarily  be  left  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  him  that  has  the  executive  power  in  his  hands;> 
to  be  ordered  by  him  as  the  public  good  and  advantage 
fhall  require:  nay,   it  is  fit  that  the  laws  themfelves  • 
Ihould  in  fome  cafes  give  way  to  the  executive  power, 
or  rather  to  this  fundamental  law  of  nature  and  go- 
vernment, viz.  That,  as  much  as  may  be,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fociety  are  to  be  preferved :  for  fince  many 
accidents  may  happen,  wherein  a  flricl  and  rigid  ob-^ 
fervation  of  the   laws  may  do  harm ;   (as  not  to  pull 
down  an  innocent  man*s  houfe  to  flop  the  fire,  when 
the  next  to  it  is  burning)   and  a  man  may  come  fome- 
times  within  the  reach  of  the  law,  which  makes  no  dif- 
tlnction  of.perfons,  by  an  adlion  that  may  deferve  re- 
ward-and  ,  pardon  ;    it.  is-  fit    the  ruler  fliould  have  a 
power,  in  many  cafes,  to  mitigate  the  fe verity  of  the 
lavv,-  and  pardon   fome  offenders ;    for  the  end  of  go- 
vernment being,  the  prcfervation  of  all,  as  much  as  may 
;  be. 
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be,  even  the  guilty  are  to  be  fpared,  where  it  can  prove 
no  prejudice  to  the  innocent. 

§.  i6o.  This  power  to  act  according  to  difcretion,  for 
the  public  good,  without  the  prefcription  of  the  law, 
and  fometimes  even  againft  it,  is  that  which  is  called 
prerogative :  for  fmce  in  fome  governments  the  law- 
making power  is  not  always  in  being,  and  is  ufually  too 
numerous,  and  fo  too  flow  for  the  difpatch  requifite  to 
execution  ;  and  becaufe  alfo  it  is  impolTible  to  forefee, 
and  fo  by  laws  to  provide  for  all  accidents  and  neceffi- 
ties  that  may  concern  the  public,  or  to  make  fuch  laws 
as  will  do  no  harm,  if  they  are  executed  with  an  in- 
flexible rigour  on  all  occalions,  and  upon  all  perfons 
that  may  come  in  their  way  ;  therefore  there  is  a  lati- 
tude left  to  the  executive  power,  to  do  many  things  of 
choice  which  the  laws  do  not  prefcribe. 

§.  i6i.  This  power,  Vv'hilfl  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  and  fuitably  to  the  truft  and  ends 
of  the  government,  is  undoubted  prerogative,  and  ne- 
ver is  queftioned  ;  for  the  people  are  very  feldom  or  ne- 
ver fcrupulous  or  nice  in  the  point ;  they  are  far  from 
examining  prerogative,  whillt  it  is  in  any  tolerable  de- 
gree employed  for  the  ufe  it  was  meant ;  that  is,  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  not  manifeftly  againft  it :  but 
if  there  comes  to  be  a  queftion  between  the  executive 
power  and  the  people,  about  a  thing  claimed  as  a  pre- 
rogative, the  tendency  of  the  exercife  of  fuch  preroga- 
tive to  the  good  or  hurt  of  the  people  will  ealily  decide 
that  queftion. 

§.  162.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  in  the  infancy  of 
governments,  when  commonw^ealths  diftered  little  from 
families  in  number  of  people,  they  differed  from  them 
too  but  little  in  number  of  iavvS  :  and  the  governors  be- 
ing as  the  fathers  of  them.  Matching  over  them,  for 
their  good,  the  government  was  almoft  all  prerogative. 
A  few  eftablifhed  laws  ferved  the  turn,  and  the  difcre- 
tion and  care  of  the  ruler  fupplied  the  reft^  But  v/hea 
miftake  or  flattery  prevailed  with  v/eak  princes  to  make 
uf2  of  this  power  for  private  ends  of  their  own,  and  not 
for  the  public  good,  the  people  were  fain  by  exprefs 
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laws  to  get  prerogative  determined  in  thofe  points 
wherein  they  found  difadvantage  from  it :  and  thus  de- 
clared limitations  of  prerogative  ^vere  by  the  people 
found  necelTary  in  cafes  which  they  and  their  anceftors 
had  left,  in  the  utmofl:  latitude,  to  the  wifdom  of  thofe 
princes  who  made  no  other  but  a  right  ufe  of  it ;  that  is, 
for  the  good  of  their  people. 

§.  163.  And  therefore  they  have  a  very  wrong  no- 
tion of  government,  who  fay,  that  the  people  have  en- 
croached upon  the  prerogative,  when  they  have  got  any 
part  of  it  to  be  defined  by  pofitive  laws :  for  in  fo  do- 
ing they  have  not  pulled  from  the  prince  any  thing  that 
of  right  belonged  to  him,  but  only  declare,  that  that 
power  which  they  indefinitely  left  in  his  or  his  anceflors 
hands,  to  be  exercifed  for  their  good,  was  not  a  thing 
which  they  intended  him  when  he  ufed  it  otherwife : 
for  the  end  of  government  being  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, w  hatfoever  alterations  are  made  in  it,  tending 
to  that  end,  cannot  bean  encroachment  upon  any  body, 
fince  nobody  in  government  can  have  a  right  tending  to 
any  other  end  :  and  thofe  only  are  incroachments  which 
prejudice  or  hinder  the  public  good.     Thofe  who  fay 
otherwife,  fpeak  as  if  the  prince  had  a  diftind:  and  fe- 
parate  interefl  from  the  good  of  the  community,  and 
was  not  made  for  it ;  the  root  and  fource  from  which 
fpring  almoft  all  thofe  evils  and  diforders  which  hap- 
pen in  kingly  governments.     And  indeed,  if  that  be 
fo,  the  people  under  his  government  are  not  a  fociety 
of  rational  creatures,  entered  into  a  com.munity  for  their 
mutual  good ;  they  are  not  fuch  as  have  fet  rulers  over 
themfelves,  to  guard  and  promote  that  good  ;  but  are 
to  be  looked  on  as  an  herd  of  inferior  creatures  under 
the  dominion  of  a  mafter,  who  keeps  them  and  works 
them  for  his  own  pleafure  or  profit.     If  men  were  fo 
void  of  reafon,  and  brutifh,  as  to  enter  into  fociety  upon 
fuch  terms,   prerogative  might  indeed  be,  what  fome 
.    men  would  have  it,  an  arbitrary  power  to  do  things 
hurtful  to  the  people. 

§.  164.  But  fince  a  rational  creature  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed,  when  free,  to  put  himfdf  into  fubjcction  to  an- 
other. 
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other,  for  his  own  harm  ;  [though,  where  he  finds  a 
good  and  wife  ruler,  he  may  not  perhaps  think  it  either 
neceiTary  or  ufeful  to  fet  precife  bounds  to  his  power 
in  all  things)  prerogative  can  be  nothing  but  the  peo- 
ple's permitting  their  rulers  to  do  feveral   things,   of 
their  own  free  choice,  where  the  law  was  filent,  and 
fometimes  too  againil  the  dired:  letter  of  the  law,  for 
the  public  good  ;  and  their  acquiefcing  in  it  when  i^o 
done  :  for  as  a  good  prince,  who  is  mindful  of  the  truft 
put  into  his  hands,  and  careful  of  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple, cannot  have  too  much  prerogative,  that  is,  power 
to  do  good  ;  fo  a  weak  and  ill  prince,  who  would  claim 
that  power  which  his  predecefTors  exercifed  without  the 
direction  of  the  law^,  as  a  prerogative  belonging  to  him 
by  right  of  his  office,    which  he  may  exercife  at  his 
pleafure,  to  make  or  promote  an  interell  diftincl  from 
that  of  the  public ;    gives  the  people  an  occafion  to 
claim  their  right,  and  limit  that  power,  which,  whilft 
it  was  exercifed  for  their  good,  they  were  content  fliouid 
be  tacitly  allowed. 

§.  165.  And  therefore  he  that  will  look  into  the  hif- 
tory  of  England,  will  find,  that  prerogative  was  always 
largefl:  in  the  hands  of  our  wifefb  and  belt  princes  ;  be- 
caufe  the  people,  obferving  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
adlions  to  be  the  public  good,  contefted  not  what  was 
done  without  law  to  that  end  :  or,  if  any  human  frailty 
or  miftake  (for  princes  are  but  men,  made  as  others) 
appeared  in  fome  fmall  declinations  from  that  end ;  yet 
it  was  viiible,  the  main  of  their  condudl  tended  to  no- 
thing but  the  care  of  the  public.  The  people,  there- 
fore, finding  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  thefe  princes, 
whenever  they  a6led  without,  or  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  acquiefced  in  what  they  did,  and,  without 
the  ieafl:  complaint,  let  them  enlarge  their  prerogative 
as  they  pleafed  ;  judging  rightly,  that  they  did  nothing 
herein  to  the  prejudice  of  their  laws,  fince  they  aCted 
conformably  to  the  foundation  and  end  of  all  laws,  the 
public  good. 

§.  166.  Such  God-like  princes  indeed  had  fome  ti- 
tle to  arbitrary  power  by  that  argument,  that  would 
prove  abfolute  monarchv  the  belt  government,  as  that 
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which  God  himfelf  governs  the  univerfe  by ;  becaufe 
fuch  kings  partook  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs.    Upon 
this  is  founded  that  faying.  That  the  reigns  of  good 
princes  have  been  always  mod  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  their  people :  for  when  their  fuccellors,   managing 
the  government  with  different  thoughts,    would  draw 
the  adions  of  thofe  good  rulers  into  precedent,    and 
make  them  the  itandard  of  their  prerogative,  as  if  what 
had  been  done  only  for  the  good  of  the  people  was  a 
right  in  them  to  do,  for  the  harm  of  the  people,  if  they 
fo  pleafed  ;  it  has  often  occafioned  conteil,  and  fome- 
times  public  diforders,  before  tne  people  could  recover 
their  original  right,  and  get  that  to  be  declared  not  to 
be  prerogative,  which  truly  was  never  fo  :  lince  it  is 
impoilible  that  any  body  in  the  fociety  fnould  ever  have 
a  right  to  do  the  people  harm  ;  though  it  be  very  pofli- 
ble,  and  realbnable,  that  the  people  fhould  noc  go  about 
to  fet  any  bounds  to  the  prerogative  of  thofe  kings,  or 
rulers,  who  themfelves  tranfgreffed  not  the  bounds  of 
the  public  good :  for  ''  prerogative  is  nothing  but  the 
*^  power  of  doing  public  good  without  a  rule.*' 

§.  167.  The  power  of  calling  parliaments  in  Eng- 
land, as  to  precife  time,  place,  and  duration,  is  cer- 
tainly a  prerogative  of  the  king,  but  ftill  with  this  trufl, 
that  It  fhall  be  made  uie  of  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  tmies,  and  variety  of  occafions, 
fhall  require :  for  it  being  impoilible  to  forefee  which 
Ihould  always  be  the  Etteft  place  for  thein  to  affemble 
in,  and  what  the  beft  feafon,  the  choice  of  thefe  was 
left  with  the  executive  power,  as  might  be  moft  fub- 
fervient  to  the  public  good,  and  beft  fuit  the  ends  of 
parliaments. 

§.  168.  The  old  queftion  will  be  alked  in  this  matter 
of  prerogative,  *'  But  who  fliall  be  judge  when  this 
*'  power  is  made  a  right  ufc  of?"  I  anfwer:  between 
an  executive  pov^^er  in  being,  with  fuch  a  prerogativCj^ 
and  a  legiflative  that  depends  upon  his  will  for  their 
convening,  there  can  be  no  judge  on  earth  ;  as  there 
can  be  none  between  the  legiflative  and  the  people, 
ihould  cither  the  executive  or  ihe  legiflative,  when  they 
have  got  the  power  in  their  hands,  defign,  or  go  about 

to 
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to  enflave  or  deftroy  them.  The  people  have  no  other 
remedy  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes  where  they  have  no 
judge  on  earth,  but  to  appeal  to  heaven  :  for  the  rulers, 
in  fuch  attempts,  exercifmg  a  power  the  people  never 
put  into  their  hands,  (who  can  never  be  fuppofed  to 
confent  that  any  body  {hould  rule  over  them  for  their 
harm)  do  that  which  they  have  not  a  right  to  do.  And 
where  the  body  of  the  people,  or  any  fmgle  man,  is 
deprived  of  their  right,  or  under  the  exercife  of  a  power 
without  right,  and  have  no  appeal  on  earth,  then  they 
have  a  liberty  to  appeal  to  heaven,  whenever  they  judge 
the  caufe  of  fufficicnt  moment.  And  therefore,  though 
the  people  cannot  be  judge,  fo  as  to  have,  by  the  con- 
ftitution  of  that  fociety,  any  fuperior  power  to  deter- 
mine and  give  effective  fentence  in  the  cafe ;  yet  they 
have,  by  a  law  antecedent  and  paramount  to  all  pofi- 
tive  laws  of  men,  referved  that  ultimate  determination 
to  themfelves  which  belongs  to  all  mankind,  where 
there  lies  no  appeal  on  earth,  viz,  to  judge,  whether 
they  have  juft  caufe  to  make  their  appeal  to  heaven.—* 
And  this  judgment  they  cannot  part  with,  it  being  out 
of  a  man's  power  fo  to  fubmit  hirhfelf  to  another,  as 
to  give  him  a  liberty  to  deflroy  him ;  God  and  nature 
never  allowing  a  man  fo  to  abandon  himfelf,  as  to  neg- 
lect his  own  prefervation :  and  fince  he  cannot  take 
away  his  own  life,  neither  can  he  give  another  power 
to  take  it.  Nor  let  any  one  think,  this  lays  a  perpetual 
foundation  for  diforder ;  for  this  operates  not,  till  the 
inconveniency  is  fo  great,  that  the  majority  feel  it,  and 
are  weary  of  it,  and  find  a  necefTity  to  hdve  it  amend- 
ed. But  this  the  executive  power,  or  wife  princes,  ne- 
ver need  come  in  the  danger  of:  and  it  is  the  thing,  of 
all  others,  they  have  moft  need  to  avoid,  as  of  all  others 
the  molt  perilous. 
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CHAPTER    XV, 

Of  pafernali  political^  and  defpetical  power,  confidered 

together. 

.  r  nn HOUGH  I  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
^*  ^*  X  thefe  feparately  before,  yet  the  great  mi f- 
takes  of  late  about  government  having,  as  I  fuppofe, 
arifen  from  confounding  thefe  diflindt  powers  one  with 
another,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amifs  to  conlider  them 
here  together. 

§.  170.  Firfi,  then.  Paternal  or  parental  power  is  no- 
thing but  that  which  parents  have  over  their  children, 
to  govern  them  for  the  children's  good,  till  they  come 
to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  or  a  ftate  of  knowledge,  wherein 
they  may  be  fuppofed  capable  to  underftand  that  rule, 
whether  it  be  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  municipal  law 
of  their  country,  they  are  to  govern  themfelves  by  :  ca- 
pable, I  fay,  to  know  it,  as  well  as  feveral  others,  who 
live  as  freemen  under  that  law.  The  affection  and  ten- 
dernefs  which  God  hath  planted  in  the  breaft  of  parents 
towards  their  children,  makes  it  evident,  that  this  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  fevere  arbitrary  government,  but 
only  for  the  help,  inflrudlion,  and  prefervation  of  their 
offspring.  But  happen  it  as  it  will,  there  is,  as  I  have 
proved,  no  reafon  why  if  Itiould  be  thought  to  extend 
to  life  and  death,  at  any  time,  over  their  children,  more 
than  over  any  body  elfe  ;  neither  can  there  be  any  pre- 
tence why  this  parental  power  fliould  keep  the  child, 
when  grown  to  a  man,  in  fubjedlion  to  the  will  of  his 
parents,  any  farther  than  having  received  life  and  edu- 
cation from  his  parents,  obliges  him  to  refped:,  honour, 
gratitude,  afTiftance  and  fupport,  all  his  life,  to  both 
father  and  mother.  And  thus,  it  is  true,  the  paternal 
is  a  natural  government,  but  not  at  all  exte^  '    'g  itfelf 

^  to 
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to  the  ends  and  jurifdidlions  of  that  which  is  politicaL 
The  power  of  the  father  doth  not  reach  at  all  to  the 
property  of  the  child,  which  is  only  in  his  own  dif- 
pofmg. 

§.  171.  Secondly,  Political  power  is  that  power^ 
which  every  man  having  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  has 
given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  fociety,  and  thei:ein  t3 
the  governors,  whom  the  fociety  hath  fet  over  itfelf, 
with  this  exprefs  or  tacit  trufi:,  that  it  Ihall  be  employ- 
ed for  their  good,  and  the  prefervation  of  their  pro- 
perty :  now  this  power,  which  every  man  has  in  the 
Hate  of  nature,  and  which  he  parts  with  to  the  fociety 
in  all  fuch  cafes  where  the  fociety  can  fecure  him,  is  to 
ufe  fuch  means  for  the  preferving  of  his  own  pro- 
perty, as  he  thinks  good,  and  nature  allows  him ;  and 
to  punifh  the  breach  of  the  law  of  nature  in  others,  fo 
as  (according  to  the  bed  of  his  reafonj  may  moft  con- 
duce to  the  prefervation  of  himfelf,  and  the  reft  of 
mankind.  So  that  the  end  and  meafure  of  this  power, 
when  in  every  man's  hands  in  the  flate  of  nature,  be~ 
ing  the  prefervation  of  all  of  his  fociety,  that  is,  all 
mankind  in  general ;  it  can  have  no  other  end  or  mea- 
fure, when  in  the  hands  of  the  magiftrate,  but  to  prc- 
ferve  the  members  of  that  fociety  in  their  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  pofTeilions  ;  and  fo  cannot  be  an  abfolute,  ar- 
bitrary power,  over  their  lives  and  fortunes,  which  are 
as  much  as  poffible  to  be  preferved ;  but  a  power  to 
make  laws,  and  annex  fuch  penalties  to  them,  as  may 
tend  to  the  prefervation  of  the  whole,  by  cutting  off 
thofe  parts,  and  thofe  only,  which  are  fo  corrupt,  that 
they  threaten  the  found  and  healthy,  without  which  no 
feverity  is  lawful.  And  this  power  has  its  original  only 
from  compadl  and  agreement,  and  the  mutual  confent 
of  thofe  who  make  up  the  community. 

§.  172.  Thirdly,  Defpotical  power  is  an  "abfolute, 
arbitrary  power  one  man  has  over  another,  to  take 
away  his  life,  whenever  he  pleafes.  This  is  a  power, 
which  neither  nature  gives,  for  it  has  made  no  fuch 
didindtion  between  one  man  and  another  ;  nor  compad: 
can  convey  :  for  man  not  having  fuch  an  arbitrary 
power  over  his  own  life,  cannot  give  another  man  fuch 

^  power 
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a  power  over  it ;  but  it  is  the  eifed  only  of  forfeiture, 
which  the  aggreflbr  makes  of  his  own  life,  when  he 
puts  himfelf  into  the  Hate  of  war  with  another :  for 
having  quitted  reafon,  which  God  hath  given  to  be  the 
rule  betwixt  man  and  man,  and  the  common  bond 
whereby  human  kind  is  united  into  one  fellowfhip  and 
fociety  ;  and  having  renounced  the  way  of  peace  which 
^hat  teaches,  and  made  ufe  of  the  force  of  war,  to  com-^ 
pafs  his  unjuft  ends  upon  another,  where  he  has  no 
right ;  and  fo  revolting  from  his  own  kind  to  that  of 
beafts,  by  making  force,  which  is  their's,  to  be  his  rule 
of  right ;  he  renders  himfelf  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by 
the  injured  perfon,  and  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  will 
join  with  him  in  the  execution  of  juftice,  as  any  other 
wild  beaft,  or  noxious  brute,  with  whom  mankind  can 
have  neither  fociety  nor  fecurity  *.  And  thus  captives, 
taken  in  a  jufb  and  lawful  war,  and  fuch  only,  are  fub- 
jedl  to  a  defpotical  power ;  which,  as  it  arifes  not  from 
compadl,  fo  neither  is  it  capable  of  any,  but  is  the  ftatc 
of  war  continued  :  for  what  compact  can  be  made  with 
a  man  that  is  not  mafler  of  his  own  life  ?  what  condi-. 
tion  can  he  perform  ?  and  if  he  be  once  allowed  to  be 
rnafter  of  his  own  life,  the  defpotical  arbitrary  power 
of  his  mafter  ceafes.  He  that  is  mafter  of  himfelf,  and 
his  own  life,  has  a  right  too  to  the  means  of  preferv- 
ing  it ;  fo  that,  as  foon  as  compadl  enters,  flavery  ceafes, 
and  he  fo  far  quits  his  abfolute  power,  and  puts  an  end 
to  the  ftate  of  war,  w^ho  enters  into  conditions  with  his 
captive. 

§.  173.  Nature  gives  the  firft  of  thefe,  vix,  paternal 
power,  to  parents  for  the  benefit  of  their  children  dur- 
ing their  minority,  lo  fupply  their  want  of  ability  and 
underftanding  how  to  manage  their  property.  (By  pro- 
perty I  muft  be  underftood  here,  as  in  other  places,  to 
mean  that  property  which  men  have  in  their  perfons  as 
well  as  goods.)  Voluntary  agreement  gives  the  fecond, 
vi'z,  political  power  to  governors  for  the  benefit  of  their 


*  Another  copy,  correfted  by  Mr.  Locke,  has  it  thus^ «'  Noxious  bfiite 
??  tiiat  is  deftrudive  to  their  being/* 

fubjeds^ 
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iubjecls,  to  fecure  them  in  the  poiTeffion  and  ufe-of  tb^^r 
properties.  And  forfeiture  gives  the  third  defpotical 
power  to  lords,  for  their  own  benefit,  ov^r  tb.ofe  who 
are  ftripped  of  all  property. 

§.  174.  He,  that  Ihall  confider  the  diftinft  rife  and 
extent,  and  the  different  ends  of  thefe  feveral  powers, 
will  plainly  fee,  that  paternal  power  corner  as  far  Ihortt 
of  that  of  the  magifUate,  as  defpotical  exceeds  it;  and 
that  abfolute  dominion,  however  placed,  is  lb  far  from 
being  one  kind  of  civil  fociety,  that  it  is  as  inconiiftent 
with  It  as  flavery  is  with  property.  Paternal  power  is 
only  ..aere  minority  makes  the  child  incapable  to  ma- 
nage his  property  ;  political,  where  men  have  property 
in  their  own  difpofal ;  and  defpotical,  over  fuch  as  have 
no  property  at  all. 


CHAPTER    XVI, 
Of  conqueft. 

f .  175.  npHOUGH  governments  can  originally  have 
X  no  other  rife  than  that  before-mentioned, 
nor  politics  be  founded  on  any  thing  but  the  confent  of 
the  people ;  yet  furh  have  been  the  diforders  ambition 
has  filled  the  world  with,  that  in  the  noife  of  war, 
which  makes  fo  great  a  part  of  the  hiflory  of  rnankind, 
this  confent  is  little  taken  notice  of:  and  therefore  many 
have  miftaken  the  force  of  arms  for  the  confent  of  the 
people,  and  reckon  conquefb  as  one  of  the  originals  qf 
government.  But  conqueft  is  as  far  from  fetting  up  any 
government,  as  d^molifhing  an  houfe  is  from  building 
a  new  one  in  the  place.  Indeed,  it  often  m.akes  way 
for  a  new  frame  of  a  commonwealth,  by  deilroying  the 
former ;  but,  without  the  confent  of  the  people,  can 
never  eredl  a  new  one. 

§.  176.  That  the  aggrelTor,  who  puts  himfelf  into  the 
ftate  of  war  \)^ith  aj^Qther,  and  unjufily  invades  another 

man's 
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man^s  right,  can,  by  fuch  an  unjuft  war,  never  come  to 
have  a  right  over  the  conquered,  will  be  eafily  agreed 
by  all  men,  who  will  not  think,  that  robbers  and  py- 
rates  have  a  right  of  empire  over  whomfoever  they  have 
force  enough  to  mailer ;  or  that  men  are  bound  by  pro- 
mifes,  which  unlawful  force  extorts  from  them.  Should 
a  robber  break  into  my  houfe,  and  with  a  dagger  at  my 
throat  make  me  feal  deeds  to  convey  my  eftate  to  him> 
would  this  give  him  any  title  ?  Jufl  fuch  a  title,  by  his 
fword,  has  an  unjuft  conqueror,  who  forces  me  into 
fubmiffion.  The  injury  and  the  crime  are  equal,  whe- 
ther committed  by  the  wearer  of  the  crown,  or  fome 
petty  villain.  The  title  of  the  offender,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  followers,  make  no  difference  in  the  offence, 
unlefs  it  be  to  aggravate  it.  The  only  difference  is, 
•great  robbers  punifh  little  ones,  to  keep  them  in  their 
obedience ;  but  the  great  ones  are  rewarded  with  laurels 
and  triumphs,  becaufe  they  are  too  big  for  the  weak 
hands  of  juftice  in  this  world,  and  have  the  power  in 
their  own  poffeffion,  which  fhould  punifh  offenders. 
What  is  my  remedy  againfl:  a  robber,  that  fo  broke  into 
my  houfe?  Appeal  to  the  law  for  juftice.  But  perhaps 
juftice  is  denied,  or  I  am  crippled  and  cannot  ftir,  rob- 
bed and  have  not  the  means  to  do  it.  If  God  has  taken 
away  all  means  of  feeking  remedy,  there  is  nothing  left 
but  patience.  But  my  fon,  when  able,  may  feek  the 
relief  of  the  law,  which  I  am  denied :  he  or  his  fon 
may  renev/  his  appeal,  till  he  recover  his  right.  But 
the  conquered,  or  their  children,  have  no  court,  na 
arbitrator  on  earth  to  appeal  to.  Then  they  may  ap- 
peal, as  Jephthah  did,  to  heaven,  and  repeat  their  ap- 
peal till  they  have  recovered  the  native  right  of  their 
anceftors,  which  was,  to  have  fuch  a  legiflative  over 
them,  as  the  majority  fhould  approve,  and  freely  ac- 
quiefce  in.  If  it  be  objeded,  this  would  caufe  endlefs 
trouble ;  I  anfwer,  no  more  than  juftice  does,  where 
file  lies  open  to  all  that  appeal  to  her.  He  that  trou- 
bles his  neighbour  without  a  caufe,  is  puniflied  for  it 
by  the  juftice  of  the  court  he  appeals  to  :  and  he  that 
appeals  to  heaven  muft  be  fure  he  has  right  on  his  fide ; 
f^nd  a  right  too  that  is  worth  the  trouble  and  coft  of  the 
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appeal,  as  he  will  anfwer  at  "a  tribunal  that  cannot  be 
deceived,  and  will  be  fure  to  retribute  to  every  one  ac- 
cording to  the  mifchiefs  he  hath  crea'.ed  to  his  fellow- 
fubjedls ;  that  is,  any  part  of  mankind :  from  whence 
it  is  plain,  that  he  that  ^^  conquers  in  an  unjufl:  war, 
**  can  thereby  have  no  title  to  the  fubjeclion  and  obe- 
•*  dience  of  the  conquered/* 

§.  177.  But  fuppoiing  victory  favours  the  right  fide, 
let  us  confider  a  conqueror  in  a  lawful  war,  and  fee  what 
power  he  gets,  and  over  whom. 

Firfl,  It  is  plain  he  '^  gets  no  power  by  his  con- 
*^  queft  over  thofe  that  conquered  with  him."  They 
that  fought  on  his  fide  cannot  fufFer  by  the  conqueft, 
but  muft  at  leafl:  be  as  much  freemen  as  they  were  be- 
fore. And  mofl  commonly  they  ferve  upon  terms,  and 
on  conditions  to  fhare  wdth  their  leader,  and  enjoy  a 
part  of  the  fpoil,  and  other  advantages  that  attended 
the  conquering  fword ;  or  at  leafl:  have  a  part  of  the 
fubdued  country  befbowed  upon  them.  And  "  the  con- 
^'  quering  people  are  not,  I  hope,  to  be  flaves  by-con^. 
*'  queft,"  and  wear  their  laurels  only  to  Ihow  they  are 
facrifices  to  their  leader's  triumph.  They  that  found 
abfolute  monarchy  upon  the  title  of  the  fword,  make 
their  heroes,  who  are  the  founders  of  fuch  monarchies, 
arrant  Drawcanlirs,  and  forget  they  had  any  officers  and 
foldiers  that  fought  on  their  lide  in  the  battles  they  won, 
or  affifled  them  in  the  fubduing,  or  fliared  in  poiTeffing, 
the  countries  they  maftered.  We  are  told  by  fome,  that 
the  Englifli  monarchy  is  founded  in  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  and  that  our  princes  have  thereby  a  title  to  ab- 
folute dominion :  which  if  it  were  true,  (as  by  the  hif- 
tory  it  appears  otherwife)  and  that  William  had  a  right 
to  make  war  on  this  ifland  ;  yet  his  dominion  by  con- 
queft  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  the  Saxons  and 
Britons,  that  were  then  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
The  Normans  that  came  with  him,  and  helped  to  con- 
quer, and  all  defcended  from  them,  are  freemen,  and 
no  fubjecls  by  conqueft,  let  that  give  what  dominion 
it  will.  And  if  I,  or  any  body  elfe,  fnall  claim  free- 
dom, as  derived  from  them,  it  will  be  very  hard  to 
prove  the  contrary  :  and  it  is  plain,  the  law,  that  has 

made 
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made  no  diflindliort  between  the  one  and  the  other,  in- 
tends riot  there  fhould  be  any  difference  in  their  free- 
dom or  privileges. 

§,  178.  But  fuppoling,  which  feldom  happens,  that 
the'  conquerors  and  conquered  never  incorporate  into 
one  people,  under  the  fame  laws  and  freedom  ;  let  us 
fee  next  **  what  power  a  lawful  conqueror  has  over 
**  the  fubdued  :'*  and  that  I  fay  is  purely  defpotical. 
He  has  an  abfolute  power  over  the  lives  of  thofe  who 
by  an  unjuft  war  have  forfeited  them ;  but  not  over  the 
lives  or  fortunes  of  thofe  who  engaged  not  in  the  war, 
iiov  over  the  poiTeirions  even  of  thofe  who  were  adually 
engaged  in  it. 

§.  179.  Secondly,  I  fay  then  the  conqueror  gets  no 
|fefw'er  but  only  over  thofe  who  have  adually  aflifted, 
concurred,  or  confented  to  that  unjuft  force  that  is  ufed 
againft  him  :  for  the  people  having  gi  /en  to  their  go- 
vernors no  power  to  do  an  unjuft  thing,  fuch  as  is  to 
make  an  unjuft  war,  (for  they  never  had  fuch  a  power 
in  thernfelves)  they  ought  not  to  be  charged  as  guilty 
of  the  violence  and  injuftice  that  is  committed  in  an  un- 
juft" war,  any  farther  than  they  adirually  abet  it ;  no  more"' 
than  they  are  to  be  thought  guilty  of  any  violence  or 
oppreflicn  their  governors  ftibu Id  ufe  upon  the  people 
them.fclves,  or  any  part  of  their  fellow-fubjedls,  they 
having  impowered  them  no  more  to  the  one  trian  to  the 
other.  Conquerors,  it  is  true,  feldom  trouble  thern- 
felves to  make  the  diftindion,  but  they  willingly  per- 
mit the  confufton  of  war  to  Aveep  all  together  :  but  yet 
this  alters  not  the  right ;  for  the  conqueror*s  power  over 
the  lives  of  the  conquered  being  only  becaufe  they  have 
ufed  force  to  do,  or  maintain  an  injuftice,  he  can  have 
that  power  only  over  thofe  who  have  concurred  in  that 
force;  all  the  reft  are  innocent;  and  he  has  no  more 
title  over  the  people  of  that  country,  who  have  done 
him  no  injury^  and  fo  have  made  no  forfeiture  of  their 
lives,  than  he  has  over  any  other,  who,  without  any 
injuries  or  provocations,  have  lived  upon  fair  terms  with 
him. 

§.  1 80.  Thirdly,  The  power  a  conqueror  gets  over 
thofe  he  overcomes  in  a  juft  v/ar^  is  perfedcly  defpoti- 
cal : 
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cal :  he  has  an  abfolute  power  over  the  lives  of  thofe, 
who,  by  putting  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  war,  have  for- 
feited them  ;  but  he  has  not  thereby  a  right  and  title  to 
iheir  poiTeffions.  This  I  doubt  not  but  at  firft  fighc 
will  feem  a  ftrange  dodirine,  it  being  fo  quite  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  world  ;  there  being  nothing  more 
familiar  in  fpeaking  of  the  dominion  of  countries,  than^ 
to  fay  fuch  an  one  conquered  it ;  as  if  conqueft,  with- 
out any  more  ado,  conveyed  a  right  of  poll'eflion.  But 
when  we  conlider,  that  the  pradlice  of  the  llrong  and 
powerful,  how  univerfal  foever  it  may  be,  is  feldom  the 
rule  of  right,  however  it  be  one  part  of  the  fubjedion- 
of  the  conquered,  not  to  argue  againfl:  the  conditions- 
cut  out  to  them  by  the  conquering  fword. 

§.  181.  Though  in  all  w^ar  there  be  ufually  a  compli- 
cation of  force  and  damage,  and  the  aggrelTor  feldom- 
fails  to  harm  the  tftate,  vvhen  he  ufes  force  againfl  the 
perfons  of  thofc  he  makes  war  upon;  yet  it  is  the  ufe 
of  force  only  that  puts  a  man  into  the  Hate  of  war :  for 
whether  by  force  he  begins  the  injury,  or  elfe  having 
quietly^  and  by  fraud,  done  the  injury,  he  refufes  to 
make  reparation,  and  by  force  maintains  it,  (which  \% 
the  fame  thing,  as  at  firfl:  to  have  done  it  by  force)  ir 
is  the  unjufl  ufe  of  force  that  m.akes  the  war :  for  he 
that  breaks  open  my  houfe,  and  violently  turns  me  out' 
of  doors  ;  or,  having  peaceably  got  in,  by  force  keeps 
me  out;  does  in  effecl:  the  fame  thing;  fuppofing  we 
are  in  fuch  a  ilate,  that  we  have  no  common  judge  on 
earth,  whom  I  may  appeal  to,  and  to  whom  we  are- 
both  obliged  to  fubmit :  for  of  fuch  I  am  now  fpeak- 
ing. It  is  the  *'  unjufl  ufe  of  force  then,  that  puts  2l 
*^  man  into  the  flate  of  war''  with  another  ;  and  thereby ' 
he  that  is  guilty  of  it  makes  a  forfeiture  of  his  life  :  for 
quitting  reafon,  which  is  the  rule  given  between  man 
and  man,  and  uilng  force,  the  way  of  beafls,  he  be- 
comes liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  him  he  ufes  force  againiV> 
as  any  favage  ravenous  beafl,  that  is  dangerous  to  his 
being. 

%i  1 82.  But  becaufe  the  mifcarriages  of  the  father  are 
no  faults  of  the  children,  and  they  may  be  rational  and 
peaceable,  noEwithftanding  the  brutiflmefs  and  injuftice 
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of  the  father  ,-  the  father,  by  his  mifcarriages  and  viqa 
lence,  can  forfeit  but  his  own  life,  but  involves  not  his 
children  in  his  guilt  or  deflrudlion.     His  goods^  which 
nature,  that  willeth  the  prefervation  of  all  mankind  as 
much  as  is  pollible,  hath  made  to  belong  to  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  them  from  perifhing,  do  ftill  continue  to 
belong  to  his  children  :  for  fuppofing  them  not  to  have 
joined  in  the  war,  either  through  infancy,  abfence,  or 
choice,  they  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  them  :   nor 
has  the  conqueror  any  right  to  take  them  away,  by  the 
bare  title  of  having  fubdued  him  that  by  force  attempt- 
ed his  deftrucliion ;  though  perhaps  he  may  have  fome 
right  to  them,  to  repair  the  damages  he  has  fuftained 
by  the  war,  and  the  defence  of  his  own  right ;  which 
bow  far  it  reaches  to  the  polTeffions  of  the  conquered, 
we  fhall  fee  by  and  by.     So  that  he  that  by  conqueft  has 
a  right  over  a  man's  perfon  to  dellroy  him  if  he  pleafes, 
has  not  thereby  a  right  over  his  eftate  to  polTefs  and 
enjoy  it :  for  it  is  the  brutal  force  the  aggreifor  has  ufed, 
that  gives  his  adverfary  a  right  to  take  away  his  life, 
and  deilroy  him  if  he  pleafes,  as  a  noxious  creature ; 
but  it  is  damage  fuftained  that  alone  giyes  him  title  to 
another  man's  goods  :  for,  though  I   may  kill  a  thief 
that  fets  on  me  in  the  highvvay,  yet  I  may  not  (which 
feems  lefs)   take  away  his  money  and  let  him  go :  this 
would  be  robbery  on  my  fide.     His  force,  and  the  flate 
of  war  he  put  himfelf  in,  made  him  forfeit  his  life, 
but  gave  me  no  title  to  his  goods.     The  right  then  of 
conqueft  extends  only  to  the  lives  of  thofe  who  joined 
in  the  war,  not  to  their  eflates,  but  only  in  order  to 
make   reparation  for   the  damages    received,    and   the 
charges  of  the  war ;    and  that  too  with  refervation  of 
the  right  of  the  innocent  wife  and  children. 

§.  183.  Let  the  conqueror  have  as  much  juflice  on 
his  fide,  as  could  be  fuppofed,  he  has  no  right  to  feize 
more  than  the  vanquiilied  could  forfeit :  his  life  is  at 
the  victor's  mercy  ;  and  his  fervice  and  goods  he  may 
appropriate,  to  make  himfelf  reparation  ;  but  he  can- 
not take  the  goods  of  his  wife  and  children :  they  too 
had  a  title  to  the  goods  he  enjoyed,  and  their  fliares  in 
the  ellate  he  poffcircd :  for  example,  I  in  the  ilate  of 
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nature  (and  all  commonwealths  are  in  the  ftate  of  na- 
ture one  with  another)  have  injured  another  man,  and 
refufmg  to  give  fatisfadion  it  comes  to  a  (late  of  war, 
wherein  my  defending  by  force  what  I  had  gotten  un- 
juftly  makes  me  the  aggrelTor.  I  am  conquered :  my 
life,  it  is  true,  as  forfeit,  is  at  mercy,  but  not  my  wife's 
and  children's.  They  made  not  the  war,  nor  arfifted  in 
it.  I  could  not  forfeit  their  lives  ;  they  were  not  mine 
to  forfeit.  My  wife  had  a  fhare  in  my  eftate  ,-  that 
neither  could  l  forfeit.  And  my  children  alfo,  being 
born  of  me,  had  a  right  to  be  maintained  out  of  my 
labour  or  fubflance.  Here  then  is  the  cafe  :  the  con- 
queror has  a  title  to  reparation  for  damages  received, 
and  the  children  have  a  title  to  their  father's  eflate  for 
their  fubfiftence  :  for  as  to  the  wife's  iliare,  whether  her 
own  labour,  or  compadt,  gave  her  a  title  to  it,  it  is 
plain,  her  hufband  could  not  forfeit  w^hat  was  her*s. 
What  muft  be  done  in  the  cafe?  I  anfwer ;  the  funda- 
mental law  of  nature  being,  that  all,  as  much  as  may 
be,  fhould  be  preferved,  it  follows,  that  if  there  be  not 
enough  fully  to  fatisfy  both,  viz.  for  the  conqueror's 
loiTes,  and  children's  maintenance,  he  that  hath,  and 
to  fpare,  mull  remit  fomething  of  his  full  fatisfad:ion> 
and  give  way  to  the  prefling  and  preferable  title  of  thofe 
who  are  in  danger  to  perifh  without  it. 

§.  184.  But  fuppoiing  the  charge  and  damages  of 
the  war  are  to  be  mide  up  to  the  conqueror,  to  the  ut- 
moil  farthing ;  aiid  that  the  children  of  the  vanquiih- 
ed,  fpoiied  of  all  their  father's  goods,  are  to  be  left  to 
ftarve  and  perilh  ;  yet  the  fatisfying  of  what  fnalL,  on 
this  fcore,  be  due  to  the"  conqueror,  will  fcarce  give 
him  a  title  to  any  country  he  fliall  conquer :  for  the  da- 
jnages  of  war  can  fcai-ce  amount  to  the  value  of  any 
confiderable  trad  of  land,  in  any  part  of  t'tiQ  world, 
where  all  the  land  is  polTelTed,  and  none  lies  walle.  And 
if  I  have  not  taken  away  the  conqueror's  land,  which, 
being  vanquifned,  it  is"  impoflible  I  fhould  ;  fcarce  any 
other  fpoil  I  have  done  him  can  amount  to  the  value 
of  mine,  fuppofing  it  equally  cultivated,  and  of  an  ex- 
tent any  way  coming  near  what  I  had  over-run  of  his. 
The  defcrudtion  of  a  year's  product  or  two  (for  it  fel- 
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dom  reaches  four  or  five)  is  the  utmoft  fpoil  that  ufu- 
ally  can  be  done :  for  as  to  money,  and  fuch  riches  and 
treafure  taken  away,  thefe  are  none  of  nature*s  goods, 
they  have  but  a  fantaftical  imaginary  value  :  nature  has 
put  no  fuch  upon  them :  they  are  of  no  more  account 
by  her  ftandard,  than  the  wampompeke  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  an  European  prince,  or  the  filver  money  of  Eu- 
rope would  have  been  formerly  to  an  American.  And 
five  years  produd  is  not  worth  the  perpetual  inheritance 
of  land,  where  all  is  polTelTed,  and  none  remains  waite, 
to  be  taken  up  by  him  that  is  diffeized :  which  will  be 
eafily  granted,  if  one  do  but  take  away  the  imaginary 
value  of  money,  the  difproportion  being  more  than  be- 
tween five  and  five  hundred  ;  though,  at  the  fame  time, 
half  a  year's  produd  is  more  worth  than  the  inheritance, 
where  there  being  more  land  than  the  inhabitants  pof- 
fefs  and  make  ufe  of,  any  one  has  liberty  to  make  ufe 
of  the  wafte :  but  there  conquerors  take  little  care  to 
pofTefs  themfelves  of  the  lands  of  the  vanquifhed.  No 
damage  therefore,  that  men  in  the  ftate  of  nature  (as 
all  princes  and  governments  are  in  reference  to  one 
another)  fuffer  from  one  another,  can  give  a  conqueror 
power  to  difpoffefs  the  pofterity  of  the  vanquifhed,  and 
turn  them  out  of  that  inheritance,  which  ought  to  be 
the  pofTeflion  of  them  and  their  defcendants  to  all  ge- 
nerations. The  conqueror  indeed  will  be  apt  to  think 
himfelf  mafler :  and  it  is  the  very  condition  of  the  fub- 
dued  not  to  be  able  to  difpute  their  right.  But  if  that 
be  all,  it  gives  no  other  title  than  what  bare  force  gives 
to  the  flronger  over  the  weaker  :  and,  by  this  reafon, 
he  that  is  ftrongeft  will  have  a  right  to  whatever  he 
pleafes  to  feize  on. 

§.  185.  Over  thofe  then  that  joined  with  him  in  the 
war,  and  over  thofe  of  the  fubdued  country  that  op- 
pofed  him  not,  and  the  poflerity  even  of  thofe  that  did, 
the  conqueror,  even  in  a  juft  war,  hath,  by  his  con- 
quefl,  no  right  of  dominion  :  they  are  free  from  any 
fubjeclion  to  him,  and  if  their  former  government  be 
difTolved,  they  are  at  liberty  to  begin  and  ered:  another 
to  themfelves. 
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§.  186.  The  conqueror,  it  is  true,  uruall)r,  by  the 
force  he  has  over  them,  compels  them,  with  a  fword  at 
their  breads,  to  floop  to  his  conditions,  and  fubmit  to 
fuch  a  government  as  he  pleafes  to  afford  them ;  but 
the  inquiry  is,  what  right  he  has  to  do  fo  ?  If  it  be  faid, 
they  fubmit  by  their  own  confent,  then  this  allows 
their  own  confent  to  be  necefikry  to  give  the  conqueror 
a  title  to  rule  over  them,.  It  remains  only  to  be  con- 
lidered,  whether  promifes  extorted  by  force,  without 
right,  can  be  thought  confent,  and  how  far  they  bind. 
To  which  I  fhall  fay,  they  bind  not  at  all ;  becaufe 
whatfoever  another  gets  from  me  by  force,  I  flill  retain 
the  right  of,  and  he  is  obliged  prefently  to  reftore.  He 
that  forces  my  horfe  from  me,  ought  prefently  to  re- 
ftore  him,  and  I  have  ftill  a  right  to  retake  him.  By 
the  fame  reafon,  he  that  forced  a  promife  from  me, 
ought  prefently  to  reftore  it,  i.  e.  quit  me  of  the  obli- 
gation of  it ;  or  I  may  refume  it  myfelf,  i.  e.  choofe 
whether  I  will  perform  it :  for  the  law  of  nature  lay- 
ing an  obligation  on  me  only  by  the  rules  fhe  prefcribes, 
cannot  oblige  me  by  the  violation  of  her  rules  :  fuch 
is  the  extorting  any  thing  from  me  by  force.  Nor  does 
it  at  all  alter  the  cafe  to  fay,  *'  I  gave  my  promife," 
no  more  than  it  excufes  the  force,  and  pafles  the  right, 
when  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  deliver  my 
purfe  myfelf  to  a  thief,  who  demands  it  with  a  piftol  at 
my  breafb. 

§.  187.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a  conqueror,  impofed  by  force  on  the  fubdued, 
againft  whom  he  had  no  right  of  war,  or  who  joined 
not  in  the  war  againft  him,  where  he  had  right,  has  no 
obligation  upon  them. 

§.  188.  But  let  us  fuppofe  that  all  the  men  of  that 
community,  being  all  members  of  the  fame  body  po- 
litic, may  be  taken  to  have  joined  in  that  unjuil:  war 
wherein  they  are  fubdued,  and  fo  their  lives  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

§.  189.  I  fay,  this  concerns  not  their  children  who 
are  in  their  minority  :  for  iince  a  father  hath  not,  in 
himfelf,  a  power  over  the  life  or  liberty  of  his  child, 
no  ad  of  his  can  polTibly  forfeit  it.     So  that  the  chil- 
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dren,  whatever  may  have  happened  to  the  fathers,  are 
freemen>  and  the  abfolute  power  of  the  conqueror  reaches 
ho  farther  than  the  perfons  of  the  men  that  were  fub- 
dued  by  him,  and  dies  with  them  :  and  Ihould  he  go- 
vern them  as  flaves,  fubjedled  to  his  abfolute  arbitrary 
power,  he  has  no  fuch  right  or  dominion  over  their  chil-* 
dren.  He  can  have  no  power  over  them  but  by  their 
own  confent,  whatever  he  may  drive  them  to  fay  or  do  ; 
and  he  has  no  lawful  authority,  whilft  force,  and  not 
choice,  compels  them  to  fubmiffion. 

§.  190.  Every  man  is  born  v/ith  a  double  right :  firft, 
a  right  of  freedom  to  his  perfon,  which  no  other  man 
has  a  power  over,  but  the  free  difpofal  of  it  lies  in  him-- 
felf.     Secondly,  a  right,  before  any  other  man,  to  in- 
herit with  his  brethren  his  father's  goods. 

§.  191.  By  the  firft  of  thefe,  a  man  is  naturally  free 
from  fubjedion  to  any  government,  though  he  be  born 
in  a  place  under  its  jurifdidlion  ;  but  if  he  difclaim  the 
lawful  government  of  the  country  he  was  born  in,  he 
muft  alfo  quit  the  right  that  belonged  to  him  by  the 
laws  of  it,  and  the  polTeflions  there  defcending  to  him 
from  his  anceftors,  if  it  were  a  government  made  by 
their  confent. 

§.  192.  By  the  fecond,  the  inhabitants  of  any  coun- 
try, who  are  defcended,  and  derive  a  title  to  their  ef- 
tates  from  thofe  who  are  fubdued,  and  had  a  govern- 
ment forced  upon  them  againft  their  free  confents,  re- 
tain a  right  to  the  pofTeilion  of  their  anceftors,  though 
they  content  not  freely  to  the  government,  whofe  hard 
conditions  were  by  force  impofed  on  the  pofTefTors  of 
that  country  :  for,  the  fir  ft  conqueror  never  having  had 
a  title  to  the  land  of  that  country,  the  people  who  are 
the  defcendants  of,  or  claim  under  thofe  who  were 
forced  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  a  government  by  con- 
ftraint,  have  always  a  right  to  fhake  it  oif,  and  free 
themselves  from  the  ufurpation  or  tyranny  which  the 
fword  hath  brought  in  upon  them,  till  their  rulers  put 
them  under  fuch  a  frame  of  government  as  they  wil- 
lingly and  of  choice  confent  to.  Who  doubts  but  the 
Grecian  chriftians,  defcendants  of  the  ancient  polfef- 
fors  of  that  country,  may  juftly  caft  off  the  Turkifti 
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yoke,  which  they  have  fo  long  groaned  under,  when- 
ever they  have  an  opportunity  10  do  it  ?  For  no  go- 
vernment can  have  a  right  to  obedience  from  a  people 
who  have  not  freely  confented  to  it ;  which  they  can 
never  be  fuppofed  to  do,  till  either  they  are  put  in  a 
full  flate  of  liberty  to  choofe  their  government  and  go- 
vernors, or  at  leaft  till  they  have  fuch  {landing  laws,  to 
which  they  have  by  themfelves  or  their  reprefentatives 
given  their  free  confent ;  and  alfo  till  they  are  allowed 
their  due  property,  which  is  fo  to  be  proprietors  of 
what  they  have,  that  nobody  can  take  away  any  part  of 
it  without  their  own  gonfent,  without  which,  men  un- 
der any  government  are  not  in  the  ftate  of  freemen,  but 
are  diredi:  flaves  under  the  force  of  war. 

§.  193.  But  granting  that  the  conqueror  in  a  jufl:  war 
has  a  right  to  the  eftates,  as  well  as  power  over  the  per- 
fons  of  the  conquered  ;  which,  it  is  plain,  he  hath  not : 
nothing  of  abfolute  power  will  follow  from  hence,  in 
the  continuance  of  the  government ;  becaufe  the  de- 
fcendants  of  thefe  being  all  freemen,  if  he  grants  them 
eftates  and  polTeflions  to  inhabit  his  country,  (without 
which  it  would  be  worth  nothing]  whatfoever  he  grants 
them,  they  have,  fo  far  as  it  is  granted,  property  in.— - 
The  nature  whereof  is,  that  '*  without  a  man's  own 
**  confent,  it  cannot  be  taken  from  him.'* 

§.  194.  Their  perfons  are  free  by  a  native  right,  and 
their  properties,  be  they  more  or  lefs,  are  their  own, 
and  at  their  own  difpofe,  and  not  at  his  ;  or  elfe  it  is  no 
property.  Suppofing  the  conqueror  gives  to  one  man 
a  thoufand  acres,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  to  an- 
other he  Ictts  a  thoufand  acres  for  his  life,  under  the 
rent  of  50I.  or  500I.  per  ann.  has  not  the  one  of  thefe 
a  right  to  his  thoufand  acres  for  ever,  and  the  other 
during  his  life,  paying  the  faid  rent  ?  and  hath  not  the 
tenant  for  life  a  property  in  all  that  he  gets  over  and 
above  his  rent,  by  his  labour  and  induftry  during  the 
faid  term,  fuppoling  it  to  be  double  the  rent  ?  Can  any 
one  fay,  the  king,  or  conqueror,  after  his  grant,  may 
by  his  power  of  conqueror  take  away  all,  or  part  of  the 
land  from  the  heirs  of  one,  or  from  the  other  during  his 
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life,  he  paying  the  rent?  or  can  he  take  away  from 
either  the  goods  or  money  they  have  got  upon  the  faid 
land,  at  his  pleafure  ?  If  he  can,  then  all  free  and  vo- 
luntary contracts  ceafe,  and  are  void  in  the  world  ;  there 
needs  nothing  to  diiTolve  them  at  any  time,  but  power 
enough  :  and  all  the  grants  and  promifes  of  men  in 
power  are  but  mockery  and  collulion :  for  can  there  be 
any  thing  more  ridiculous  than  to  fay,  I  give  you  and 
yours  this  for  ever,  and  that  in  the  fureft  and  moft  fo- 
lemn  way  of  conveyance  can  be  devifed  ;  and  yet  it  is 
to  be  underftood,  that  I  have  right,  if  I  pleafe,  to  take 
it  away  from  you  again  to-miorrow  ? 

§.  195.  I  will  not  difpute  now,  whether  princes  arc 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  their  country  ;  but  this  I  am 
fure,  they  owe  fubjedlion  to  the  laws  of  God  and  na- 
ture. Nobody,  no  power,  can  exempt  them  from  the 
obligations  of  that  eternal  law.  Thofe  are  fo  great,  and 
fo  ftrong,  in  the  cafe  of  promifes,  that  omnipotency 
itfelf  can  be  tied  by  them.  Grants,  promifes,  and 
oaths,  are  bonds  that  hold  the  Almighty  :  whatever 
fome  flatterers  fay  to  princes  of  the  v\orld,  who  all  to- 
gether, with  all  their  people  joined  to  them,  are  in 
comparifon  of  the  great  God,  but  as  a  drop  of  the 
bucket,  or  a  duft  on  the  balance,  inconfiderable,  no- 
thing. 

§.  196.  The  fhortof  the  cafe  in  conquefl  is  this  :  the 
conqueror,  if  he  have  a  jufl:  caufe,  has  a  defpotical  right 
over  the  perfons  of  all  that  actually  aided,  and  con- 
curred in  the  war  againfb  him,  and  a  right  to  make  up 
his  damage  and  cofl:  out  of  their  labour  and  eftates,  fo 
he  injure  not  the  right  of  any  other.  Over  the  refl  of 
the  people,  if  there  were  any  that  confented  not  to  the 
"war,  and  over  the  children  of  the  captives  themfelves, 
or  the  pofleflions  of  either,  he  has  no  power ;  and  fo 
can  have,  by  virtue  of  conqueft,  no  lawful  title  him- 
felf  to  dominion  over  them,  or  derive  it  to  his  pofte- 
rity  ;  but  is  an  aggrelTor,  if  he  attempts  upon  their  pro- 
perties, and  thereby  puts  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  war 
againft  them  :  and  has  no  better  a  right  of  principality, 
he^  nor  any  of  his  fuccelTors^  than  Hingar,  or  Hubba, 

the 
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the  Danes,  had  here  in  England  ;  or  Spartacus,  had  he 
conquered  Ita4y,  would  have  had ;  which  is  to  have 
their  yoke  caft  off,  as  foon  as  God  fliall  give  thofe  un- 
der their  fubjedtion  courage  and  opportunity  to  do  it. 
Thus,  notwithftanding  whatever  title  the  kings  of  Af- 
fyria  had  over  Judah,  by  the  fword,  God  aflifted  He- 
zekiah  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  that  conquering 
empire.  '^  And  the  Lord  was  with  Hezekiah,  and  he 
*'  profpered  ;  wherefore  he  went  forth,  and  he  rebelled 
*^  againft  the  king  of  Alfyria,  and  ferved  him  not,** 
2  Kings,  xviii.  7.  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  fliaking  off 
a  power,  which  force,  and  not  right,  hath  fet  over  any 
one,  though  it  hath  the  name  of  rebellion,  yet  is  no 
offence  before  God,  but  is  that  which  he  allows  and 
countenances,  though  even  promifes  and  covenants, 
when  obtained  by  force,  have  intervened  :  for  it  is  very 
probable,  to  any  one  that  reads  the  ftory  of  Ahaz  and 
Hezekiah  attentively,  that  the  AlTyrians  fubdued  Ahaz, 
and  depofed  him,  and  made  Hezekiah  king  in  his  fa- 
ther's life-time ;  and  that  Hezekiah  by  agreement  had 
done  him  homage,  and  paid  him  tribute  all  this 
;ime. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 

Of  ufurpation^ 

g.  A  ^  conquefl  may  be  called  a  foreign  ufur- 

"^*  jljL  pation,  fo  ufurpation  is  a  kind  of  do- 
meftic  conquelf  ;  with  this  difference,  that  an  ufurper 
can  never  have  right  on  his  fide,  it  being  no  ufurpation 
but  where  one  is  got  into  the  polfefTion  of  what  another 
has  right  to.  This,  fo  far  as  it  is  ufurpation,  is  a  change 
only  of  perfons,  but  not  of  the  forms  and  rules  of  the 
government ;  for  if  the  ufurper  extend  his  power  be- 
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yond  what  of  right  belonged  to  the  lawful  princes,  or 
governors  of  the  commonwealth,  it  is  tyranny  added  to 
ufurpation. 

§.  198.  In  all  lawful  governments,  the  defignation  of 
the  perfons,  who  are  to  bear  rule,  is  as  natural  and  ne- 
cefTary  a  part,  as  the  form  of  the  government  itfelf ; 
and  is  that  which  had  its  eftablifhment  originally  from 
the  people :  the  anarchy  being  much  alike  to  have  no 
form  of  government  at  all,  or  to  agree,  that  it  fhall  be 
monarchical,  but  to  appoint  no  way  to  delign  the  per- 
fon  that  fhall  have  the  power,  and  be  the  monarch. — 
Hence  all  commonwealths,  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment eilablifaed,  have  rules  alfo  of  appointing  thofe 
who  are  to  have  any  fhare  in  the  public  authority,  and 
fettled  micthods*'  of  conveying  the  right  to  them :  for 
the  anarchy  is  much  alike  to  have  no  form  of  govern- 
ment at  all,  or  to  agree  that  it  Ihall  be  monarchical, 
but  to  appoint  no  way  to  know  or  defign  the  perfon 
that  fliall  have  the  power,  and  be  the  monarch.     Who- 
ever gets  into  the  exercife  of  any  part  of  the  power,  by 
other  ways  than  what  the  laws  of  the  community  have 
prefcribcd,  hath  no  right  to  be  obeyed,  though  the  form 
of  the  commionwealth  be  ftill  preferved  ;  iince  he  is  not 
the  perfon  the  laws  have  appointed,  and  confequently 
not  the  perfon  the  people  have  confented  to.     Nor  can 
fuch  an  ufurper,  or  any  deriving  from  him,  ever  have 
a  title,  till  the  people  are  both  at  liberty  to  confent,  and 
have  adually  confented  to  allow,  and  confirm  in  him 
the  power  he  hath  till  then  ufurped. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 

Of  tyranny, 

-  A  ^  ufurpation  is  theexercife  of  power,  which 

y*  99 -/j^  another  hath  a  right  to,  fo  tyranny  is  the 
exercife  of  power  beyond  right,  which  nobody  can  have 
a  right  to.  And  this  is  making  ufe  of  the  power  any 
one  has  in  his  hands,  not  for  the  good  of  thofe  who  are 
under  it,  but  for  his  own  private  feparate  advantage. — 
Whenr  the  governor,  however  intitled,  makes  not  the 
law,  but  his  will,  the  rule ;  and  his  commands  and  ac- 
tions are  not  direded  to  the  prefer vation  of  the  proper- 
ties of  his  people,  but  the  fatisfadlion  of  his  own  am- 
bition, revenge,  covetoufnefs,  or  any  other  irregular 
paillon. 

§.  200.  If  one  can  doubt  this  to  be  truth,  or  reafon, 
becaufe  it  comes  from  the  obfcure  hand  of  a  fubjedt,  I 
hope  the  authority  of  a  king  will  make  it  pafs  with  him. 
King  James  the  firll,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament, 
1603,  tells  them  thus  :  ''  I  will  ever  prefer  the  weal  of 
*'  the  public,  and  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  in 
*'  making  of  good  laws  and  conflitutions,  to  any  par- 
"  ticular  and  private  ends  of  mine  ;  thinking  ever  the 
''  wealth  and  weal  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  my 
*^  greatefl:  weal  and  worldly  felicity ;  a  point  wherein  a 
^'  lawful  king  doth  directly  differ  from  a  tyrant :  for  I 
*«  do  acknowledge,  that  the  fpecial  and  greateft  point 
*'  of  difference  that  is  between  a  rightful  king  and  an 
^'  ufurping, tyrant,  is  this,  that  whereas  the  proud  and 
*'  ambitious  tyrant  doth  think  his  kingdom  and  peo- 
^'  pie  are  only  ordained  for  fatisfadlion  of  his  defires 
*'  and  unreafonable  appetites,  therighteous  and juft  king 
'*  doth  by  the  contrary  acknowledge  himfelf  to  be  or- 
''  dained  for  the  procuring  of  the  wealth  and  property 
"  of  his  people.*'     And  again,  in  his  fpeech  to   the 
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parliament,  1609,  he  bath  thefe  words:  ''The  king 
^'  binds  himfelf  by  a  double  oath  to  the  obfervation  of 
**  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  kingdom  ;  tacitly,  as  by 
**  being  a  king,  and  fo  bound  to  piloted:  as  well  the 
^  people,  as  the  laws  of  his  kingdom ;  and  exprefsly^ 
*'  by  his  oath  at  his  coronation  ;  fo  as  every  juft  king, 
*'  in  a  fettled  kingdom,  is  bound  to  obferve  that  pac- 
''  tion  made  to  his  people  by  his  laws,  in  framing  his 
**  government  agreeable  thereunto,  according  to  that 
"  padlion  which  God  made  with  Noah  after  the  de- 
*^  luge :  Hereafter,  feed-time  and  harvefl,  and  cold  and 
<'  heat,  and  fummer  and  winter,  and  day  and  nighty 
*<  Ihall  notceafe  while  the  earth  remaineth.  And  there- 
"  fore  a  king  governing  in  a  fettled  kingdom,  leaves  to 
*'  be  a  king,  and  degenerates  into  a  tyrant,  as  foon  as 
*'  he  leaves  oif  to  rule  according  to  his  laws/'  And  a 
little  after,  *'  Therefore  all  kings  that  are  not  tyrants, 
"  or  perjured,  will  be  glad  to  bound  themfelves  within 
*'  the  limits  of  their  laws  ;  and  they  that  perfuade  them 
•'  the  contrary,  are  vipers,  and  pefts  both  againft  them 
*'  and  the  commonwealth."  Thus  that  learned  king, 
who  well  underftood  the  notions  of  things,  makes  the 
difference  betwixt  a  king  and  a  tyrant  to  confifl  only  in 
this,  that  one  makes  the  laws  the  bounds  of  his  power, 
and  the  good  of  the  public  the  end  of  his  government  1 
the  other  makes  all  give  way  to  his  own  w^ill  and  ap- 
petite. 

§.  201.  It  is  a  miftake  to  think  this  fault  is  proper 
only  to  monarchies  ;  other  forms  of  government  are  li-^ 
able  to  it,  as  well  as  that :  for  wherever  the  power, 
that  is  put  in  any  hands  for  the  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  prefervation  of  their  properties,  is  ap- 
plied to  other  ends,  and  made  ufe  of  to  impoveriih, 
harrafs,  or  fubdue  them  to  the  arbitrary  and  irregular 
commands  of  thofe  that  have  it ;  there  it  prefently  be- 
comes tyranny,  whether  thofe  that  thus  ufe  it  are  one 
or  many.  Thus  we  read  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at 
Athens,  as  well  as  one  at  Syracufe ;  and  the  intolera- 
ble dominion  of  the  decemviri  at  Rome  was  nothing 
better. 

§.  202, 
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§.  202.  Wherever  law  ends,  tyranny  begins,  if  the 
law  be  tranfgrelTed  to  another's  harm  ,-  and  whofoever 
in  authority  exceeds  the  power  given  him  by  the  law, 
and  makes  ufe  of  the  force  he  has  under  his  command, 
to  c<5mpafs  that  upon  the  fubjedl,  which  the  law  allows 
not,  ceafes  in  that  to  be  a  magiftrate  ;  and,  accing  with- 
out authority,  may  be  oppofed  as  any  other  man,  who 
by  force  invades  the  right  of  another.     This  is  acknow- 
ledged in  fubordinate  magiftrates.     He  that  hath  au- 
thority to  feize  my  perfon  in  the  ftreet,  may  be  op- 
pofed as  a  thief  and  a  robber,  if  he  endeavours  to  break 
into  my  houfe  to  execute  a  writ,  notwithftanding  that 
I  know  he  has  fuch  a  warrant,  and   fuch  a  legal  autho- 
rity, as  will  impower  him  to  arreft  me  abroad.     And 
why  this  fhould  not  hold  in  the  highefl:,  as  well  as  in 
the  mod  inferiour  magiftrate,  I  would  gladly  be  inform- 
ed.    Is  it  reafonable  that  the  eldefl:  brother,  becaufe  he 
has  the  greateft  part  of  his  father's  eftate,  ihould  there- 
by have  a  right  to  take  away  any  of  his  younger  bro- 
ther's portions  ?  or  that  a  rich  man,  who  poffefTed-  a 
whole  country,  fhould  from  thence  have  a  right  to  feize, 
when  he  pieafed,  the  cottage  and  garden  of  his  poor 
neighbour?    The   being   rightfully  poflelfed   of   great 
power  and  riches,  exceedingly  beyond  the  greateft  part 
of  the  fons  of  Adam,  is  fo  far  from  being  an  excufe, 
much  lefs  a  reafon,  for  rapine  and  oppreffion,  which 
the  endamaging  another  without  authority  is,  that  it  is 
a  great  aggravation  of  it :  for  the  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  authority  is  no  more  a  right  in  a  great,  than  in  a 
petty  officer  ;  no  more  jufti liable  in  a  king  than  a  con- 
ftable  ;  but  is  fo  much  the  worfe  in  him,  in  that  he  has 
more  truft  put  in  him,  has  already  a  much  greater  fhare 
than  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  and  is  fuppofed,  from  the 
advantages   of  his  education,  employment,  and  coun- 
fellors,  to  be  more  knowing  in  the  meafures  of  right  and 
wrong. 

§.  203.  ''  May  the  commands  then  of  a  prince  be 
'*  oppofed  ?  may  he  be  refifted  as  often  as  any  one  ftiall 
"  find  himfelf  aggrieved,  and  but  imagine  he  has  not 
-*  right  done  him?     This  will  unhinge  and  overturn 

"  all 
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^'  all  polities,  and,  inflead  of  government  and  order, 
**  leave  nothing  but  anarchy  and  confufion.** 

§.  204.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  force  is  to  be  oppofed 
to  nothing  but  to  unjuft  and  unlawful  force ;  whoever 
makes  any  oppoiition  in  any  other  cafe,  draws  on  him- 
felf  a  jufl  condemnation  both  from  God  and  man  j  and 
fo  no  fuch  danger  or  confufion  will  foUov/,  as  is  often 
fuggeiled :  for, 

§.  205.  Firft,  As,  in  fome  countries,  the  perfon  of 
the  prince  by  the  law  is  facred ;  and  fo,  whatever  he 
commands  or  does,  his  perfon  is  ftill  free  from  all  quef-.., 
tion  or  violence,  not  liable  to  force,  or  any  judicial  cen- 
fure  or  condemnation.  But  yet  oppoiition  may  be  made 
to  the  illegal  a6ls  of  any  inferiour  officer,  or  other  com- 
miflioned  by  him ;  unlefs  he  will,  by  acftually  putting 
himfelf  into  a  flate  of  war  with  his  people,  diflblve  the 
government,  and  leave  them  to  that  defence  which  be- 
longs to  every  one  in  the  flate  of  nature :  for  of  fuch 
things  who  can  tell  what  the  end  will  be  ?  and  a  neigh- 
bour kingdom  has  fhowed  the  world  an  odd  example. 
In  all  other  cafes  the  facrednefs  of  the  perfon  exempts 
him  from  all  inconveniencies,  whereby  he  is   fecure, 
uhilfl  the  government  Rands,    from  all  violence  and 
harm  whatfoever;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  wifer. 
conftitution :  for  the  harm  he  can  do  in  his  own  perfon 
not  being  likely  to  happen  often,  nor  to  extend  itfelf 
far;  nor  being  able  by  his  fingle  ftrength  to  fubvert  the 
laws,  nor  opprefs  the  body  of  the  people  ;  fhould  any 
prince  have  fo  much  weaknefs  and  ill-nature  as  to  be 
willing  to  do  it,  the  inconveniency  of  fo.me  particular 
mifchiefs  that  may  happen  fometimes,  when  a  heady 
prince  comes  to  the  throne,  are  well  reccmpenfed  by 
the  peace  of  the  public,  and   fecurity  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  perfon  of  the  chief  magi  (Irate,    thus  fet 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger :  it  being  fafer  for  the  body, 
that  fome  few  private  men  fhould  be  fometimes  in  dan- 
ger to  fuffer,  than  that  the  head  of  the  republic  fliould 
be  eafily,  and  upon  flight  occafions,  expofed. 

§.  206.  Secondly,  But  this  privilege  belonging  only 
to  the  king's  perfon,  hinders  not,    but  they  may  be 
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quedioned,  oppofed,  and  refilled,  who  ufe  unjufl  force, 
though  they  pretend  a  commiilion  from  him,  which 
the  law  authorizes  not ;  as  is  plain  in  the  cafe  of  him 
that  has  the  king's  writ  to  arreft  a  man,  which  is  a  full 
commifilon  from  the  king ;  and  yet  he  that  has  it  can- 
not break  open  a  man's  houfe  to  do  it,  nor  execute  this 
command  of  the  king  upon  certain  days,  nor  in  certain 
places,  though  this  commifTion  have  no  fuch  exception 
in  it ;  but  they  are  the  limitations  of  the  law,  which  if 
any  one  tranfgrefs,  the  king's  commiilion  excufes  him 
not :  for  the  king's  authority  being  given  him  only  by 
the  law,  he  cannot  impower  any  one  to  ad  againfl  the 
law,  or  juftify  him,  by  his  comimiilion,  in  fo  doing  ; 
the  commiilion,  or  command  of  any  magiilrate,  w^here 
he  has  no  authority,  being  as  void  and  inlignificant,  as 
that  of  any  private  m.an ;  the  difference  between  the 
one  and  the  other  being  that  the  m.agiftrate  has  fomc 
authority  fo  far,  and  to  fuch  ends,  and  the  private  man. 
has  none  at  all :  for  it  is  not  the  commiilion,  but  the 
authority,  that  gives  the  right  of  ading ;  and  againll 
the  laws  there  can  be  no  authority.  But,.notwithltand- 
ing  fuch  reiiftance,  the  king's  perfon  and  authority  are 
ftill  both  fecured,  and  fo  no  danger  to  governor  or 
government. 

§.  207.  Thirdly,  Suppofing  a  government  wherein 
the  perfon  of  the  chief  magiftrate  is  not  tlius  ficred  ; 
yet  this  dodlrine  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  refifling  all  un- 
lawful exercifes  of  his  power,  will  not  upon  every  flight 
occafion  endanger  him,  or  embroil  the  government : 
for  where  the  injured  party  may  be  relieved,  and  his 
damages  repaired  by  appeal  to  the  law,  there  can  be 
no  pretence  for  force,  which  is  only  to  be  ufed  where 
a  man  is  intercepted  from  appealing  to  the  law  :  for 
nothing  is  to  be  accounted  hoftile  force,  but  where  it 
leaves  not  the  remedy  of  fuch  an  appeal  ;  and  it  is  fuch 
force  alone,  that  puts  him  that  ufes  it  into  a  flate  of 
•war,  and  makes  it  lawful  to  refift  him.  A  man  with  a 
fword  in  his  hand  demands  my  purfe  in  the  highway, 
when  perhaps  I  have  not  twelve-pence  in  my  pocket: 
this  man  I  may  lawfully  kill.  Tc  another  I  deliver  lool. 
to  hold  only  whilft  I  alight,  which  he  refufes  to  reflore 
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me,  when  I  am  got  up  again,  but  draws  his  fword  to 
defend  the  pofleflion  of  it  by  force,  if  I  endeavour  to 
retake  it.  The  mifchief  this  man  does  me  is  an  hun- 
dred, or  poflibly  a  thoufand  times  more  than  the  other 
perhaps  intended  me  (whom  I  killed  before  he  really 
did  me  any;)  and  yet  I  might  lawfully  kill  the  one, 
and  cannot  fo  much  as  hurt  the  other  lavvfully-  The 
reafon  whereof  is  plain ;  becaufe  the  one  uiing  force, 
which  threatened  my  life,  I  could  not  have  time  to  ap- 
peal to  the  law  to  fecure  it  :  and  when  it  was  gone,  it 
was  too  late  to  appeal.  The  law  could  not  reftore  life 
to  my  dead  carcafe,  the  lofs  was  irreparable :  which  to 
prevent,  the  law  of  nature  gave  me  a  right  to  deftroy 
him,  who  had  put  himfelf  into  a  ftate  of  war  with  me, 
and  threatened  my  deftrudion.  But  in  the  other  cafe, 
my  life  not  being  in  danger,  I  may  have  the  benefit  of 
appealing  to  the  law,  and  have  reparation  for  my  lool. 
that  way. 

§.  208.  Foiirthly,  But  if  the  unlawful  a(fls  done  by 
the  magiflrate  be  maintained  (by  the  power  he  has  got), 
and  the  remedy  which  is  due  by  law,  be  by  the  fame 
power  obftruded  ;  yet  the  right  of  relifting,  even  in 
fuch  manifeft  a6ls  of  tyranny,  will  not  fuddenly,  or  on 
flight  occafions,  difturb  the  government  :  for  if  it  reach 
no  farther  than  fome  private  men's  cafes,  though  they 
have  a  right  to  defend  themfelves,  and  to  recover  by 
force  what  by  unlawful  force  is  taken  from  them  ;  yet 
the  right  to  do  fo  will  not  eafily  engage  them  in  a  con- 
tefl,  wherein  they  are  fure  to  perifn ;  it  being  as  im- 
pollible  for  one,  or  a  few  opprelTed  men  to  difturb  the 
government,  where  the  body  of  the  people  do  not  think 
themfelves  concerned  in  it,  as  for  a  raving  madman, 
or  heady  malecontent,  to  overturn  a  well-fettled  ftate  ; 
the  people  being  as  little  apt  to  follovv^  the  one,  as  the 
other. 

§.  209.  But  if  either  thefe  illegal  ads  have  extended 
to  the  majority  of  the  people ;  or  if  the  mifchief  and 
oppreflion  has  lighted  only  on  fome  few,  but  in  fuch 
cafes,  as  the  precedent  and  confequences  feem  to  threaten 
all ;  and  they  are  perfuaded  in  their  confciences,  that 
their  laws,  and  with  them  their  eftates^  liberties,  and 
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lives  are  in  danger,  and  perhaps  their  religion  too  ;  how 
they  will  be  hindered  from  refifcing  illegal  force,  ufed 
againft  them,  I  cannot  tell.  This  is  an  inconvenience, 
1  confefs,  that  attends  all  governments  whatfoever, 
when  the  governors  have  brought  it  to  this  pafs,  to  be 
generally  fufpedled  of  their  people  ;  the  moft  dangerous 
Hate  v/hich  they  can  poflibly  put  themfelves  in  ;  wherein 
they  are  lefs  to  be  pitied,  becaufe  it  is  i^o  eafy  to  be 
avoided  1  it  being  as  impolTible  for  a  governor,  if  he 
really  means  the  good  of  his  people,  and  the  preferva- 
tion  of  them,  and  their  laws  together,  not  to  make 
them  fee  and  feel  it,  as  it  is  for  the  father  of  a  family, 
not  to  let  his  children  fee  he  loves  and  takes  care  of 
them. 

§.  210.  But  if  all  the  world  Ihall  obferve  pretences 
of  one  kind,  and  adlions  of  another  ;  arts  ufed  to  elude 
the  law,  and  the  truft  of  prerogative  (which  is  an  ar- 
bitrary power  m  fome  things  left  in  the  prince's  hand 
to  do  good  ;  not  harm  to  the  people)  employed  con- 
trary to  the  tnd  for  which  it  was  given  :  if  the  people 
ihall  find  the  minifters  and  fubordinate  magiftrates  cho- 
fen  fuitable  to  fuch  ends,  and  favoured,  or  laid  by,  pro- 
portionably  as   they  promote  or  oppofe  them :  if  they 
fee  feveral  experiments  made  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
that  religion  underhand  favoured,  (though  publicly  pro- 
claimed againft)  which  is  readiefl  to  introduce  it ;  and 
the  operators  in  it  fupported,  as  much  as  may  be ;  and 
when  that  cannot  be  done,  yet  approved  ftill,  and  liked 
the  better :  if  a  long  train  of  actions  fhow  the  councils 
aR  tending  that  way  ;  how  can  a  man  any  more  hinder 
himfelf  from  being  perfuaded  in  his  own  mind,  which 
way  things  are  going;  or  from  cafling  about  how  to  fave 
himfelf,  than  he  could  from  believing  the  captain  of 
the  (hip  he  was  in,  Was  carrying  him,  and  the  reft  of 
the  company,  to  Algiers,  when  he   found  him  always 
(leering  that  courfe,  though  crofs  winds,  leaks  in  his 
(hip,  and  want  of  men  and  provifions  did  often  force 
him  to  turn  his  courfe  another  way  for  fome  time,  which 
he  fteadily  returned  to  again,  as  foon  as  the  wind,  wea- 
ther, and  other  circumftances  would  let  him  ? 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

Of  the  diffoliition  of  government. 

§•211.  T  TE  that  will  with  any  clearnefs  fpeak  of  tfic- 
X  X  diflblution  of  government,  ought  in  th(^ 
firft  place  to  diftinguiih  between  the  diflblution  of  the 
fociety  and  the  diflblution  of  the  government.  That 
which  makes  the  community,  and  brings  men  out  of 
the  loofe  ftate  of  nature  into  one  politic  fociety,  is  the 
agreement  which  every  one  has  with  the  reft  to  incor- 
porate, and  ad:  as  one  body,  and  fo  be  one  diftind:  com- 
monwealth. The  ufual,  and  almoft  only  way  whereby 
this  union  is  diffolved,  is  the  inroad  of  foreign  force 
making  a  conqueft  upon  them  :  for  in  that  cafe,  (not 
being  able  to  maintain  and  fupport  themfelves,  as  one 
entire  and  independent  body)  the  union  belongings  to 
that  body  which  conlifted  therein,  muft  necelTarily  ceafe, 
and  fo  every  one  return  to  the  ftate  he  was  in  before, 
with  a  liberty  to  iliift  for  himfelf,  and  provide  for  his 
own  fafety,  as  he  thinks  fit,  in  fome  other  fociety. 
Whenever  the  fociety  is  diftblved,  it  is  certain  the  go- 
vernment of  thai:  fociety  cannot  remain.  Thus  con- 
querors fwords  often  cut  up  governments  by  the  roots, 
and  mangle  focieties  to  pieces,  feparating  the  ftibdued 
or  fcattered  multitude  from  the  protedlion  of,  and  de-^ 
pendence  on,  that  fociety  which  ought  to  have  preferved 
them  from  violence.  The  world  is  too  well  inftruded 
in,  and  too  forward  to  allow  of,  this  way  of  diffolving 
of  governments,  to  need  any  more  to  be  faid  of  it  ;  and 
there  wants  not  much  argument  to  prove,  that  where 
the  fociety  is  diffolved,  the  government  cannot  remain  ; 
that  being  as  impoilible,  as  for  the  frame  of  a  houfe  to 
fubftft  when  the  materials  of  it  are  fcattered  and  diffi- 
pated  by  a  whirlwind,  or  jumbkd  into  a  confufed  heap 
by  an  earthquake. 

§.  212. 
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§.  212.  Befidcs  this  overturning  from  without,  go- 
vernments are  diflblved  from  within. 

Firil,  When  the  legiflative  is  altered.     Civil   focicty 
being  a  ftate  of  peace,    amongft  thofe  who  are  of  it, 
from  whom  the  ftate  of  war  is  excluded   by  the  umpi- 
rage, which  they  have  provided  in  their  legiflative,  for 
the  ending  all  differences  that  may  arife  amongft  any  of 
them  ;  it  is   in  their  legiflative,  that  the  members  of  a 
commonwealth  are  united,  and  combined  together  into 
one  coherent  living  body.     This  is  the  foul  that  gives 
form,  life,  and  unity  to  the  commonwealth  :  from  hence 
the  feveral  members  have  their  mutual  influence,  fym- 
pathy,  and  connexion :    and  therefore,  when  the  legi- 
flative is  broken,  or  dilTolved,  diffolution  and  death  fol- 
lows :  for,  the  effence  and  union  of  the  fociety  coniift- 
ing  in  having  one  will,  the  legiflative,  when  once  efta- 
bliilied   by  the  majority,  has  the  declaring,    and  as  it 
were  keeping  of  that  will.     The  conftitution  of  the  le- 
giflative   is   the  firfl:  and   fundamental  acl  of  fociety, 
whereby  proviflon  is  made  for  the  continuation  of  their 
union,  under  the  diredlion  of  perfons,    and  bonds  of 
laws,    made  by  perfons  authorized  thereunto,    by  the 
confent  and  appointment  of  the  people  ;  without  which 
no  one  man,  or  number  of  men,  amongft  them,  can 
have  authority  of  making  laws  that  Ihall  be  binding  to 
the  reft.     When  any  one,  or  more,  flialltake  upon  them 
to  make  laws,  whom  the  people  have  not  appointed  i^o 
to  do,  they  make  laws  without  authority,    which  the 
people  are  not  therefore  bound  to  obey  ;  by  which  m.eans 
they  come  again  to  be  out  of  fubjeclion,  and  may  con- 
ftitute  to  themfelves  a  new  legiflative,   as   they   think 
beft,  being  m  full  liberty  to  refift  the  force  of  thofe,  who 
v/ithout  authority  would  impofe  any  thing  upon  them. 
Every  one  is  at  the  difpofure  of  his   own  will,  when 
thofe   who   had,  by  the  delegation  of  the  fociety,  the 
declaring  of  the  public  will,  are  excluded  from  it,  and 
others  ufurp  the  place,  who  have  no  fuch  authority  or 
delegation. 

§.  213.  This  being  ufually  brought  about  by  fuch  in 
the  commonwealth  who  mifufe  the  power  they  have,  it 
is  hard  to  confider  it  aright,  and  know  at  whofe  door 
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to  lay  it,  without  knowing  the  form  of  government  in 
which  it  happens.  Let  us  fuppofe  then  the  legiflativc 
placed  in  the  concurrence  of  three  dillindl:  perfons. 

1.  A  iingle  hereditary  perfon,  having  the  conftant, 
fupreme,  executive  power,  and  with  it  the  power  of 
convoking  and  diflblving  the  other  two,  within  cer- 
tain periods  of  time. 

2.  An  afTembly  of  hereditary  nobility. 

3.  An  afTembly  of  reprefentatives  chofen,  pro  tem- 
pore, by  the  people.  Such  a  form  of  government  fup- 
pofed,  it  is  evident, 

§.  214.  Firfl,  That  when  fuch  a  Iingle  perfon,  or 
prince,  fets  up  his  own  arbitrary  will  in  place  of  the 
laws,  which  are  the  will  of  the  fociety,  declared  by  the 
legiflative,  then  the  legiflative  is  changed  :  for  that  being 
in  effed:  the  legiflative,  whofe  rules  and  laws  are  put  in 
execution,  and  required  to  be  obeyed  ;  when  other  laws 
are  fet  up,  and  other  rules  pretended,  and  enforced, 
than  what  the  legiflative,  confcituted  by  the  fociety, 
have  enaded,  it  is  plain  that  the  legiflative  is  changed. 
Whoever  introduces  new  laws,  not  being  thereunto  au- 
thorized by  the  fundamental  appointment  of  the  fociety, 
or  fubverts  the  old  ;  difowns  and  overturns  the  power 
by  which  they  were  made,  and  fo  fets  up  a  new  legifla- 
tive. 

§.  215.  Secondly,  When  the  prince  hinders  the  legi- 
flative from  afTembling  in  its  due  time,,  or  from  adling 
freely,  purfuant  to  thofe  ends  for  which  it  was  confti- 
tuted,  the  legiflative  is  altered  :  for  it  is  not  a  certain 
number  of  men,  no,  nor  their  meeting,  unlefs  they  have 
alfo  freedom  of  debating,  and  leifure  of  perferting,  what 
is  for  the  good  of  the  Ibciety,  wherein  the  legiflative 
confifls  :  when  thefe  are  taken  away  or  altered,  fo  as  to 
deprive  the  fociety  of  the  due  exercife  of  their  power, 
the  legiflative  is  truly  altered  :  for  it  is  not  names  that 
conftitute  governments,  but  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  thofe 
powers  that  were  intended  to  accompany  them ;  fo  that 
he,  who  takes  away  the  freedom,  or  hinders  the  adling 
of  the  iegiHative  in  its  due  feafons,  in  effed:  takes  away 
the  legiflative,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  government. 

§.  216. 
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?•  216.  Thirdly,  When,  hj  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  priace,  the  elediors,  or  ways  of  ele(fi:ion,  are  altered, 
■without  the  confent,  and  contrary  to  the  common  in- 
terell  of  the  people,  there  alfo  the  legifiative  is  altered: 
for,  if  others  than  thofe  whom  the  fociety  hath  autho- 
rized thereunto,  ^\o  choofe,  or  in  another  way  than  what 
the  fociety  hath  prefcribed,  thofe  chofen  are  not  the 
legifiative  appointed  by  the  people. 

§.  217.  Fourthly,  The  delivery  alfo  of  the  people  intci 
the  fubjeClion  of  a  foreign  pov/cr,  either  by  the  prince^ 
or  by  the  legifiative,  is  certainly  a  change  of  the  legi- 
fiative, and  fo  a  diifolution  of  the  government :  for  the 
end  why  people  entered  into  fociety  being  to  be  pre- 
ferVed  one  intire.  free,  independent  fociety,  to  be  go- 
verned by  its  own  laws ;  this  is  loft,  whenever  they  are 
given  up  into  the  power  of  another. 

§.  218.  Why,  in  fuch  a  conftitution  as  this,  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  government  in  thefe  cafes  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  prince,  is  evident ;  becaufe  he,  having  the 
force,  treafure,  and  offices  of  the  ftate  to  employ,  and 
often  perfuading  himfelf,  or  being  flattered  by  others, 
that  as  fupreme  magiftrate  he  is  uncapable  of  control* 
he  alone  is  in  a  condition  to  make  great  advances  to- 
ward fuch  changes,  under  pretence  of  lawful  authority, 
and  has  it  in  his  hands  to  terrify  or  fupprefs  oppofers, 
as  fadious,  feditious,  and  enemies  to  the  government  : 
whereas  no  other  part  of  the  legifiative,  or  people,  is 
capable  by  themfelves  to  attempt  any  alteration  of  the 
legifiative,  without  open  and  vifible  rebellion,  apt  enough 
to  be  taken  notice  of;  w^hich,  when  it  prevails,  pro- 
duces effe6ls  very  little  different  from  foreign  cortquell. 
Befides,  the  prince  in  fuch  a  form  of  government  hav- 
ing the  power  of  diifolving  the  other  parts  of  the  legi- 
fiative, and  thereby  rendering  them  private  perfons, 
they  can  never  in  oppofition  to  him,  or  without  his 
concurrence,  alter  the  legifiative  by  a  law,  his  confent 
being  neceffary  to  give  any  of  their  decrees  that  fanc- 
tion.  But  yet,  fo  far  as  the  other  parts  of  the  legifia- 
tive any  w^ay  contribute  to  any  attempt  upon  the  go- 
vernment, and  do  either  promote,  or  not  (what  lies  in 
them)  hinder  fuch  dcfigns ;  they  are  guilty,  and  par- 
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take  in  this,  which  is  certainly  the  greateft  crime  men 
can  be  guilty  of  one  towards  another. 

§.  219.  There  is  one  way  more  whereby  fuch  a  go- 
vernment may  be  diirolved,  and  that  is,  when  he  who 
has  the  fupreme  executive  power,  neglects  and  abandons 
that  charge,  fo  that  the  laws  already  made  can  no  longer 
be  put  in  execution^  This  is  demonftratively  to  reduce 
all  to  anarchy,  and  fo  effedlually  to  difiblve  the  govern- 
ment :  for  laws  not  being  made  for  themfelves,  but  to 
be,  by  their  execution,  the  bonds  of  the  fociety,  to 
keep  ts^ry  part  of  the  body  politic  in  its  due  place  and 
funclion  ;  when  that  totally  ceafes,  the  government  vi- 
iibly  ceafes,  and  the  people  become  a  confufed  multi- 
tude, without  order  or  connexion.  Where  there  is  no 
longer  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  for  the  fecuring  of 
men's  rights,  nor  any  remaining  power  within  the  com.- 
iiiunity  to  dired  the  force,  or  provide  for  the  neceflities 
of  the  public  ;  there  certainly  is  no  government  left. 
Where  the  laws  cannot  be  executed,  it  is  all  one  as  if 
there  v/erc  no  la^  s  ;  and  a  government  without  laws  is, 
I  fuppofe,  a  myllery  in  politics,  inconceivable  to  hu-^ 
man  capacity,  and  inconfifient  with  human  fociety. 

§.  220.  In  thefe  and  the  like  cafes,  when  the  govern- 
ment is  difiblved,  the  people  are  at  liberty  to  provide 
for  themfelves,  by  erecting  a  new  legiflative,  differing 
from  the  other,  by  the  change  of  perfons,  or  form,  or 
both,  as  they<lhall  find  it  moft  for  their  fafety  and  good  : 
for  the  fociety  can  never,  by  the  fault  of  another,  lofe 
the  native  and  original  right  it  has  to  preferve  itfelf  ; 
w^hich  can  only  be  done  by  a  fettled  legiflative,  and  a 
fair  and  impartial  execution  of  the  laws  made  by  it. 
But  the  ffate  of  mankind  is  not  fo  mifcrable  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  ufing  this  rem.edy,  till  it  be  too  late 
to  look  for  any.  To  tell  people  they  may  provide  for 
themfelves,  by  creeling  a  new  legiflative,  when  by  op- 
preflion,  artifice,  or  being  delivered  over  to  a  foreign 
power,  their  old  one  is  gone,  is  only  to  tell  them,  they 
may  expedl  relief  when  it  is  too  late,  and  the  evil  is 
pail  cure.  This  is  in  effecl  no  more  than  to  bid  them 
firfl  be  flavcs,  and  then  to  take  care  of  their  liberty ; 
and  v.hen  their  chains  are  on,  tell  them^  they  may  adt 
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like  freemen.  This,  if  barely  fo,  is  rather  mockery 
than  relief;  and  men  can  never  be  fecure  from  tyranny, 
if  there  be  no  means  to  efcape  it  till  they  are  perfedly 
under  it  :  and  therefore  it  is,  that  they  have  not  only  a 
right  to  get  out  of  it,  but  to  prevent  it. 

§.  221.  There  is  therefore,  fecondly,  another  way 
whereby  governments  are  dilfolved,  and  that  is,  when 
the  legiflative,  or  the  prince,  either  of  them,  adt  con- 
trary to  their  trufl. 

Firfl.-,  The  legillative  acfls  againfl:  the  trufl  repofed  in 
them,  when  they  endeavour  to  invade  the  property  of 
the  fubjecl,  and  to  make  themfelves,  or  any  part  of  the 
community,  mailers,  or  arbitrary  difpofers  of  the  lives, 
liberties,  or  fortunes  of  the  people. 

§.  2  22.   The  reafon  why  men  enter  into  fociety,  is 
the  prefervation  of  their  property  ;  and  the  end  Vvhy 
they  choofe  and  authorize  a  legillative,  is,  that  there 
may  be  laws  made,  and  rules  fet,  as  guards  and  fences 
to   the  properties  of  all   the  memibers  of  the  fociety : 
to  limit  the  power,    and   moderate   the  dominion,    of 
every  part  and  member  of  the  fociety  :  for  lince  it  can 
never  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  will  of  the  fociety,  that 
the  legiflative  fhould  have  a  power  to  deflroy  that  which 
every  one  deflgns  to  fecure  by  entering  into  fociety,  and 
for  which  the  people  fubmittcd  themfelves  to  legifla- 
tors  of  their  own  making;  whenever  the  legiflators  en- 
deavour to   take  away  and  deflroy  the  property  of  the 
people,  or  to  reduce  them  to   fiavery  under  arbitrary 
power,  they  put  themfelves  into  a  Hate  of  war  with  the 
people,  who  are  thereupon  abfolved  from  any  farther 
obedience,  and  are  left  to  the  common  refuge,  which 
God  hath  provided  for  all  men,  againll  force  and  vio- 
lence.     Whenfoever  therefore  the  legiflative  fliall  tranl- 
grefs  this   fundamental   rule  of  fociety;  and  either  by 
ambition,  fear,  folly  or  corruption,  endeavour  to  grafp 
themfelves,  or  put  into  the  hands  of  any  other,  an  ab- 
folute  power  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  eflates  of  the 
people;  by  this  breach  of  trufl  they  forfeit  the  power 
the  people  had  put  into  their  hands  for  quite  contrary 
ends,  and  it  devolves  to  the  people,  who  have  a  right 
to  refume  their  original  liberty,  and,  by  the  cflablifli- 
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irent  of  a  new  legiflativcj  (fuch  as  the/  fliall  think  fit) 
provide  for  their  own  fafety  and  fecuri:y,  which  is  the 
end  for  which  they  are  in  fociety.     What   I   have  faid 
Jiere,  concerning  the  legiflative  in  general,  holds  true 
alfo   concerning  the  fupreme   executor,  who   having  a 
double  trufi:  put  in  him,  both  to  have  a  part  in  the  le- 
giflative, and  the  fupreme  execution  of  the  law,  ads 
^gainft  both,  when  he  goes  about  to  fet  up  his  own  ar-^ 
bitrary  v.  ill  as  the  law  of  the  fociety.    He  adls  alfo  con-^ 
trary  to  his   trufb,  when  he  either  employs  the  force, 
trcafure,  and  offices  of  the  fociety  to  corrupt  the  repre- 
fentatives,  and  gain  them  to  his  purpofes ;  or  openly 
pre-engages  the  eiedors,  and  prefcribes  to  their  choice, 
flich,  whom  he  has,  by  felicitations,  threats,  promifes, 
or  otherwife,  won  to  his  defigns  ;  and   employs  them 
to  bring  in  fuch,  who  have  promifed  beforehand  what 
to  vole,  and  what  to  enacl.     Thus  to  regulate  candi-  - 
dates  and  eledlors,  and  nev/-model  the  ways  of  ele6lion, 
what  is  it  but  to  cut  up  the  government  by  the  roots, 
and   poifon  the  very  fountain  of  public  fecurity  ?  for 
the  people  having  referved  to  themfelves  the  choice  of 
cheir  reprefentatives,  as  the  fence  to  their  properties, 
could  do  it  for  no  other  end,  but  that  they  might  al- 
ways be  freely  chofen,  and   fo  chofen,  freely  adi,  and 
advife,  as  the  neceffity  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
public  good  fliould,  upon  examination  and  mature  de- 
bate, be  judged  to  require.     This,  thofe  who  give  their 
votes  before  they  hear  the  debate,   and  have  weighed 
the  reafons  on  all  fides,  are  not  capable  of  doing.     To 
prepare  fuch  an  affembiy  as  this,  and  endeavour  to  fet 
up  the  declared  abettors  of  his  own  will,  for  the  true  re- 
prefentatives of  the  people,  and  the  lav\^-makers  of  the 
fociety,  is  certainly  as  great  a  breach  of  truft,  and  as 
perfect  a  declaration  of  a  defign  to  fubvert  the  govern- 
ment, as  is  poflible  to  be  met  with.     To  which,  if  one 
fhall  add  rewards  and  punifliments  vifibiy  employed  to 
the  fame  end,  and  all  the  arts  of  perverted  law  made  ufe 
of,  to  take  off  an^  deflroy  all  that  (land  in  the  way  of 
fuch  a  defign,  and  will  not  comply  and  confent  to  be- 
tray the  liberties  of  their  country,  it  will  be  paft  doubt 
vvhat  is  doing.     What  power  they  ought  to  have  in  the 
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fociety,  who  thus  employ  it  contrary  to  the  truft  that 
went  along  with  it  in  its  firfb  inftitution,  is  eafy  to  de- 
termine ;  and  one  cannot  but  fee,  that  he,  who  has 
once  attempted  any  fuch  thing  as  this,  cannot  any  longer 
be  trufted. 

§.  223.  To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  the  peo- 
ple being  ignorant,  and  always  difcontented,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  government  in  the  unfteady  opinion  and 
uncertam  humour  of  the  people,  is  to  expofe  it  to  cer- 
tain ruin  ;  and  no  government  will  be  able  long  to  fub- 
lift,  if  the  people  may  fet  up  a  new  legiflative,  when- 
ever they  take  offence  at  the  old  one.  To  this  I  an- 
fwer,  quite  the  contrary.  People  are  not  fo  eafily  got 
out  of  their  old  forms,  as  fome  are  apt  to  fuggeft.  They 
are  hardly  to  be  prevailed  with  to  amend  the  acknow- 
ledged faults  in  the  frame  they  have  been  accuftomed 
to.  And  if  there  be  any  original  defedls,  or  adventi- 
tious ones  introduced  by  time,  or  corruption ;  it  is  not 
an  eafy  thing  to  get  them  changed,  even  when  all  the 
world  fees  there  is  an  opportunity  for  it.  This  flow- 
nefs  and  averfion  in  the  people  to  quit  their  old  confti- 
tutions,  has  in  the  many  revolutions  which  have  been 
feen  in  this  kingdom,  in  this  and  former  ages,  ftill  kept 
us  to,  or,  after  fome  interval  of  fruitlefs  attempts,  ftill 
brought  us  back  again  to,  our  old  legiflative  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons :  and  whatever  provocations  have 
made  the  crown  be  taken  from  fome  of  our  princes 
heads,  they  never  carried  the  people  fo  far  as  to  place 
it  in  another  line. 

§.  224.  But  it  will  be  faid,  this  hypothefis  lays  a  fer- 
ment for  frequent  rebellion.     To  which  I  anfwer, 

Firft,  No  more  than  any  other  hypothefis  :  for  when 
the  people  are  made  miferable,  and  find  themfelvcs  ex- 
pofed  to  the  ill  ufage  of  arbitrary  power,  cry  up  their 
governors  as  much  as  you  will,  for  fons  of  Jupiter ;  let 
them  be  facred  and  divine,  defcended,  or  authorized 
from  heaven;  give  them  out  for  whom  or  what  you 
pleafe,  the  fame  will  happen.  The  people  generally 
ill-treated,  and  contrary  to  right,  will  be  ready  upon 
any  occalion  to  eafe  themfelves  of  a  burden  that  fits 
heavy  upon  them.     They  will  wifh,  and  feek  for  the 
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opportunity,  which  in  the  change,  weaknefs,  and  ac- 
cidents of  human  affairs,  feldom  delays  long  to  offer 
itfclf.     He  muff  have  lived  but  a  little  while  in  the 
world,  who  has  not  feen  examples  of  this  in  his  time ; 
^nd  he  muff  have  read  very  little,  who  cannot  produce 
examples  of  it  in  all  forts  of  governments  in  the  world. 
§.  225.  Secondly,  I  anfwer,  fuch  revolutions  happen 
not  upon  every  little  mifmanagement  in  public  affairs. 
Great  miffakes  in  the  ruling  part,  many  wrong  and  in-- 
convenient  laws,  and  all  the  flips  of  human  frailty,  will 
be  born  by  the  people  without  mutiny  or  murmur.  But 
if  a  long  train  of  abufes,  prevarications  and  artifices, 
all  tending  the  fame  way,  make  the  deiign  viiible  to  the 
people,  and  they  cannot  but  feel  what  they  lie  under, 
and  fee  whither  they  are  going  ;  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered, that  they  fhould  then  rouze  themfelves,  and  en- 
deavour to  put  the  rule  into  fuch  hands  which  may  fe^ 
cure  to  them  the  ends  for  which  government  was  at  firft 
eredled  ;  and  without  which,  ancient  names,  and  fpe- 
cious  forms,  are  fo  far  from  being  better,  that  they  are 
much  worfe,  than  the  ffate  of  nature,  or  pure  anarchy  ; 
the  inconveniencies  being  all  as  great  and  as  near,  but 
the  remedy  farther  off  and  more  difficult, 

§.  226.  Thirdly,    I  anfwer,    that  this  doclrine  of  a, 
power  in  the  people  of  providing  for  their  fafety  anew, 
by  a  new  legiflative,  when  their  legiflators  have  adled 
contrary  to  their  trufr,  by  invading  their  property,  is 
the  bed  fence  againff  rebellion,  and  the  probableft  means 
to  hinder  it  :  for  rebellion  being  an  oppofition,  not  to 
perfons,  but  authority,  which  is  founded  only  in  the 
conftitutions  and  laws  of  the  government ;  thofe,  who- 
ever they  be,  who  by  force  break  through,  and  by  force 
juftify  their  violation  of  them,  are  truly  and  properly 
rebels  :  for  when  men,  by  entering  into  fociety  and  civil 
governmiCnt,  have  excluded  force,  and  introduced  laws 
for  the  prefervation  of  property,  peace,  and  unity  amongft 
themfelves  ;  thofe  who  fet  up  force  again  in  oppofition 
to  the  laws,  do  rebellare,  that  is,  bring  back  again  the 
flate  of  war,  and  are  properly  rebels  :   which  they  who 
are  in  power,  (by  the  pretence  they  have  to  authority, 
the  temptation  of  forc€  they  have  in  their  handsj  and 
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the  flattery  of  thofe  about  them)  being  likeliefl  to  do ; 
the  properefl  way  to  prevent  the  evil,  is  to  fliow  them 
the  danger  and  injudice  of  it,  w  ho  are  under  the  greateft 
temptation  to  run  into  it. 

§.  227.  In  both  the  fore-mentioned  cafes,  when  either 
the  legiflative  is  changed,  or  the  legiflators  adt  contrary 
to  the  end  for  which  they  were  conftituted,  thofe  who 
are  guilty  are  guilty  of  rebellion  :  for  if  any  one  by  force 
takes  away  the  eftablillied  legiflative  of  any  fociety,  and 
the  laws  by  them  made  purfuant  to  their  truft,  he  thereby 
takes  away  the  umpirage,  which  every  one  had  confented 
to,  for  a  peaceable  decifion  of  all  their  controverlies, 
and  a  bar  to  the  ftate  of  war  amongft  them.  They, 
who  remove,  or  change  the  legiflative,  take  away  this 
decilive  pov/er,  which  no-body  can  have,  but  by  the 
appointment  and  confent  of  the  people ;  and  fo  deflroy- 
ing  the  authority  which  the  people  did,  and  no-body 
elfe  can  fet  up,  and  introducing  a  power  Vvhich  the  peo- 
ple hath  not  authorized,  they  adlually  introduce  a  ftate 
of  war,  which  is  that  of  force  without  authority  ;  and 
thus,  by  removing  the  legiflative  eflabliflied  by  the  fo- 
ciety (in  whofe  deciflons  the  people  acquiefced  and 
united,  as  to  that  of  their  own  will)  they  untie  the  knot, 
and  expofe  the  people  anew  to  the  ftate  of  v  ar.  And 
if  thofe,  who  by  force  take  away  the  legiflative,  are  re- 
bels, the  legiflators  themfelves,  as  has  been  fliown,  caqi 
be  no  lefs  efteemed  fo ;  when  they,  who  were  fet  up  for 
the  protedtion,  and  prefervation  of  the  people^  their 
liberties  and  properties,  fliall  by  force  invade  and  en- 
deavour to  take  them  away ;  and  fo  they  putting  them- 
felves into  a  ftate  of  w^ar  with  thofe  who  made  them  the 
protedlors  and  guardians  of  their  peace,  are  properlyj^ 
and  with  the  greateft  aggravation,  rebellantes,  rebels. 

§.  228.  But  if  they,  who  fay,  ''  it  lays  a  foundation 
*'  for  rebellion,*'  mean  that  it  may  occaflon  civil  wars, 
or  inteftine  broils,  to  tell  the  people  they  are  abfolved 
from  obedience  when  illegal  attempts  are  made  upon 
their  liberties  or  properties,  and  may  oppofe  the  un,- 
lawful  violence  of  thofe  who  were  their  magiftrates,  when 
they  invade  their  properties  contrary  to  the  truft  put  in 
them  J  and  that  therefore  this  doctrine  i§  not  to  be  al- 
lowed. 
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lowed,  being  fo  deflrudive  to  the  peace  of  the  world : 
they  may  as  well  fay,  upon  the  fame  ground,  that  ho- 
neft  men  may  not  oppofe  robbers  or  pirates,  becaufe 
this  may  occalion  diforder  or  bloodfhed.  If  any  mif- 
chief  come  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  not  to  be  charged  upon 
him  who  defends  his  own  right,  but  on  him  that  in- 
vades his  neighbour's.  If  the  innocent  honefl  man  mufl 
quietly  quit  all  he  has,  for  peace  fake,  to  him  who  will 
lay  violent  hands  upon  it,  I  delire  it  may  be  confidered, 
what  a  kind  of  peace  there  will  be  in  the  world,  which 
coniifts  only  in  violence  and  rapine  ;  and  which  is  to 
be  maintained  only  for  the  benefit  of  robbers  and  op- 
preflbrs.  Who  would  not  think  it  an  admirable  peace 
betwixt  the  mighty  and  the  mean,  when  the  lamb,  with- 
out reiiilance,  yielded  his  throat  to  be  torn  by  the  im- 
perious wolf?  Polyphemus 's  den  gives  us  a  perfedt  pat- 
tern of  fuch  a  peace,  and  fuch  a  government,  wherein 
UlyiTes  and  his  companions  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
quietly  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  devoured.  And  no 
doubt  UlyiTes,  who  was  a  prudent  man,  preached  up 
paflive  obedience,  and  exhorted  them  to  a  quiet  fubmif- 
fion,  by  reprefenting  to  them  of  what  concernment  peace 
was  to  mankind  ;  and  by  fhowing  the  inconveniencies 
might  happen,  if  they  fhould  offer  to  refill  Polyphemus, 
who  had  now  the  power  over  them. 

§.  229.  The  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  man- 
kind :  and  which  is  beft  for  mankind,  that  the  people 
|hould  be  always  expofed  to  the  boundlefs  will  of  ty- 
^ranny  ;  or  that  the  rulers  fhould  be  fometimes  liable  to 
be  oppofed,  when  they  grow  exorbitant  in  the  ufe  of 
their  power,  and  employ  it  for  the  deflrudion,  and  not 
the  prefervation  of  the  properties  of  their  people  ? 

§.  230.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  mifchief  can  arife 
from  hence,  as  often  as  it  fhall  pleafe  a  bufy  head,  or 
turbulent  fpirit,  to  defire  the  alteration  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  true,  fuch  men  may  flir,  whenever  they 
pleafe;  but  it  will  be  only  to  their  ownjuft  ruin  and 
perdition :  for  till  the  mifchief  be  grown  general,  and 
the  ill  deligns  of  the  rulers  become  vifibie,  or  their  at- 
tempts fenlible  to  the  greater  part,  the  people,  who  are 
more  difpofed  to  fuifer  than  right  themfelves  by  refift- 
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ance,  are  not  apt  to  flir.     The  examples  of  particular 
injuftice  or  oppreflion,  of  here  and  there  an  unfortu- 
nate man,    moves  them  not.     But  if  they  univerfaily 
have  a  perfuafion,  grounded  upon  manifefl  evidence, 
that  defigns  are  carrying  on  againd  their  liberties,  and 
the  general  courfe  and  tendency  of  things  cannot  but 
give  them  ilrong  fufpicions  of  the  evil  intention  of  their 
governors,  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  it  ?  Who  can  help 
It,  if  they,  who  might  avoid  it,  bring  themfelves  into 
this  fufpicion?  Are  the  people  to  be  blamed,  if  they 
have  the  fenfe  of  rational  creatures,  and  can  think  of 
things  no  otherwife  than  as  they  find  and  feel   them  ? 
And  is  it  not  rather  their  fault,  who  put  things  into 
fuch  a  pofture,  that  they  would  not  have  them  thought 
to  be  as   they  are  ?  I  grant,  that  the  pride,  ambition, 
and  turbulency  of  private  men  have  fometimes  caufed 
great  difordcrs  in  commonwealths,  and  fadlions   have 
been  fatal  to  ftates  and  kingdoms.     But  whether  the 
mifchief  hath  oftener  begun  in  the  people's  wantonnefs, 
and  a  defire  to  caft  off  the  lawful  authority  of  their 
rulers,  or  in  the  rulers  infolence,    and  endeavours  to 
get  and  exercife  an  arbitrary  power  over  their  people  ; 
whether  oppreiTion,  or  difobedience,  gave  the  firft  rife 
to  the  diforder ;  I  leave  it  to  impartial  hiftory  to  deter- 
mine.    This  I  am  fure,  whoever,  either  ruler  or  fub- 
je6l,  by  force  goes  about  to  invade  the  rights  of  either 
prince  or  people,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  overturn- 
ing the  conftitution  and  frame  of  any  ju  ft  government; 
is  highly  guilty  of  the  greateft  crime,  I  think,  a  man  is 
jcapable  of;  being  to  anfvver  for  all  thofe  mifchiefs  of 
blood,  rapine,   and  defolation,  which  the  breaking  to 
pieces   of  governments  bring  on  a  country.     And  he 
who  does  it,  is  juftly  to  be  efteemed  the  common  enemy 
and  peft  of  mankind,  and  is  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

§.  231.  That  fubjedls  or  foreigners,  attempting  by 
force  on  the  properties  of  any  people,  may  be  relifled 
with  force,  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  But  that  magiftrates, 
doing  the  fame  thing,  may  be  refifted,  hath  of  late  been 
denied  :  as  if  thofe  who  had  the  greateft  privileges  and 
advantages  by  the  law,  had  thereby  a  power  to  break 
thofe  laws,  by  which  alone  they  were  fet  in  a  better 
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place  than  their  brethren:  whereas  their  offence  \i 
thereby  the  greater,  both  as  being  ungrateful  for  the 
greater  fhare  they  have  by  the  law,  and  breaking  alfo 
that  truft,  which  is  put  into  their  hands  by  their  bre- 
thren. 

§.  232.  Whofoever  ufes  force  without  right,  as  every 
one  does  in  fociety,  who  does  it  without  law,  puts  him- 
felf  into  a  ftate  of  war  with  thofe  againft  whom  he  fo 
ufes  it ;  and  in  that  ftate  all  former  ties  are  cancelled, 
all  other  rights  ceafe,  and  every  one  has  a  right  to  de- 
fend himfelf,  and  to  refift  the  aggrefTor.     This  is  fo 
evident,  that  Barclay  himfelf,  that  great  aiTertor  of  the 
power  and  facrednefs  of  kings,  is  forced  to  confefs,  that 
it  is  lawful  for  the  people,  in  fome  cafes,  to  refift  their 
king ;  and  that  too  in  a  chapter,  wherein  he  pretends  to 
ihow>    that  the  divine  law  fhuts  up  the  people  from 
all  manner  of  rebellion.     Whereby  it  is  evident,  even 
by  his  own  do(5lrine,  that,  hnce  they  may  in  fome  cafes 
refift,    all  relifting  of  princes  is  not  rebellion.      His 
"words  are  thefe.     *^  Quod  fiquis  dicat,  Ergone  populus 
**  tyrannicas  crudelitati  Sc  furori  jugulum  femper  pras- 
**  bebit  ?  Ergone  multitudo  civitates  fuas  fame,  ferro, 
'*  Sc  flamma  vaftari,  feque,  conjuges,    Sc  liberos  for- 
*'  tunae  ludibrio  Sc  tyranni  libidini  exponi,  inque  omnia 
"  vitas  pericula  omnefque  miferias  Sc  moleftias  a   rege 
^'  deduci  patientur  ?  Num  illis  quod  omni  animantium 
*'  generi  eft  a  natura  tributum,  denegari  debet,  ut  fc. 
*^  vim  vi  repellant,  fefeq;  ab  injuria  tueantur  ?  Huic 
*^  breviter  refponfum  fit,    Populo  univerfo  negari  de- 
**  fenfionem,  quae  juris  naturalis  eft,    neque  ultionem 
*'  quae  praeter  naturam  eft  adverfus  regem  concedi  de- 
*'  bere.     Quapropter  fi  rex  non  in  fmgulares  tantum 
**■  perfonas  aliquot  privatum  odium  exerceat,  itd  corpus 
•'  etiam  reipublicae,    cujus  ipfe  caput  eft,  i.  e.  totum 
*^  populum,  vel  infignem  aliquam  ejus  partem  immani 
"  &  intoleranda  faevitia  feu  tyrannide  divexet ;  populo 
*^  quidem  hoc  cafu  refiftendi  ac  tuendi  fe  ab  injuria  po- 
"  teftas  competit ;  fed  tuendi  fe  tantum,  non  enim  in 
"  principem  invadendi  :  &:  reftituendae  injuriae  illata^, 
"  non  recedendi  a  debita  reverentia  propter  acceptam 
**  injuriam.     Praefentem  denique  impetum  propulfandi 
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♦^  non  vim  prseteritam  ulcifcendi  jus  habet.  Horum 
*'  enim  alterum  a  natiira  eft,  ut  vitam  fcilicet  corpufquc 
*^  tueamur.  Alterum  vero  contra  naturam,  ut  inferior 
'^  de  fuperiori  fupplicium  fumat.  Quod  itaque  po- 
^^  pulus  malum,  antequam  fadum  fit,  impedire  poteft, 
'"  ne  fiat ;  id  poftquam  fadum  eft,  in  regem  authorem 
**■  fceleris  vindicare  non  poteft  :  populus  igitur  hoc 
'^  amplius  quam  privatus  quifpiam  habet :  quod  huic, 
*^  vel  ipfis  adverfariis  judicibus,  excepto  Buchanano, 
^'  nullum  nifi  in  patientia  remedium  fijpereft.  Cum 
''  ilie  ^\  intolerabilis  tyrannus  eft  (modicum  enim  ferre 
''  omnino  debet)  refiftere  cum  reverentia  pofiit.'*  Bar- 
clay contra  Monarchom.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 

In  Englifli  thus : 


rf 
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%.  233.  ^'  But  if  any  one  fiiould  alk,  Muft  the  people 
then  always  lay  themfelves  open  to  the  cruelty  and 
rage  of  tyranny  ?  Muft  they  fee  their  cities  pillaged 
and  laid  in  afiies,  their  wives  and  children  expofed  to 
the  tyrant's  luft  and  fury,  and  themfelves  and  fami- 
lies reduced  by  their  king  to  ruin,  and  all  the  mife- 
ries  of  want  and  oppreffion ;  and  yet  fit  ftill  ?  Muft 
men  alone  be  debarred  the  common  privilege  of  op- 
pofing  force  with  force,  which  nature  allows  fo  freely 
to  all  other  creatures  for  their  prefervation  from  in- 
jury? I  anfwer :  Self-defence  is  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nature ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  the  community,  even 
againft  the  king  himfelf:  but  to  revenge  themfelves 
upon  him,  muft  by  no  means  be  allowed  them ;  it 
being  not  agreeable  to  that  law.     Wherefore  if  the 
king  fhould  fiiow  an  hatred,  not  only  to  fome  parti- 
cular perfons,  but  fets  himfelf  againft  the  body  of  the 
commonwealth,   whereof  he  is  the  head,  and  ftiall, 
with  intolerable  ill  ufage,  cruelly  tyrannize  over  the 
whole,  or  a  confiderable  part  of  the  people,  in  this 
cafe  the  people  have  a  right  to  refift  and  defend  them- 
felves from  injury :  but  it  muft  be  with  this  caution, 
that  they  only  defend  themfelves,  but  do  not  attack 
their  prince  :  they  may  repair  the  damages  received, 
but  muft  not  for  any  provocation  exceed  the  bounds 
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'*  of  due  reverence  and  refped.  They  may  repulfe  tlic 
*^  prefent  attempt,  but  mull  not  revenge  pafl  violences : 
*'  for  it  is  natural  for  us  to  defend  life  and  limb,  but 
*^  that  an  inferiour  fhould  punifh  a  fuperiour,  is  againft 
**  nature.  The  mifchief  which  is  defigned  them,  the 
*^  people  may  prevent  before  it  be  done  :  but  when  it 
*'  is  done,  they  mufl:  not  revenge  it  on  the  king,  though 
*'  author  of  the  villainy.  This  therefore  is  the  privi- 
*'  lege  of  the  people  in  general,  above  what  any  pri- 
*'  vate  perfon  hath  ;  that  particular  men  are  allowed 
'*  by  our  adverfaries  themfelves  (Buchanan  only  except- 
*'  ed)  to  have  no  other  remedy  but  patience;  but  the 
''  body  of  the  people  may  with  reverence  relift:  into- 
*'  ierable  tyranny ;  for,  when  it  is  but  moderate,  they 
*'  ought  to  endure  it.*' 

§.  234.  Thus  far  that  great  advocate  of  monarchical 
power  allows  of  refiftance. 

§.  235.  It  is  true,  he  has  annexed  two  limitations  to 
it,  to  no  purpofe  : 

Firfl,  He  fays,  it  muft  be  with  reverence. 

Secondly,  It  muft  be  without  retribution,  or  punifh- 
ment ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives  is,  *^  Becaufe  an  inferiour 
*'  cannot  punifh  a  fuperiour." 

Firfl:,  How  to  relift  force  v/ithout  ftriking  again,  or 
how  to  ftrike  v/ith  reverence,  will  need  fome  Ikill  to 
make  intelligible.  He  that  fhall  oppofe  an  alTault  only 
with  a  fhield  to  receive  the  blows,  or  in  any  more  re- 
fpecl:ful  poUure,  without  a  fword  in  his  hand,  to  abate 
the  confidence  and  force  of  the  alTailant,  will  quickly 
be  at  an  end  of  his  reliftance,  and  will  find  fuch  a  de- 
fence ferve  only  to  draw  on  himfelf  the  worfe  ufage. 
This  is  as  ridiculous  a  way  of  reiifting,  as  Juvenal 
thought  it  of  fighting  ;  "  ubi  tu  pulfas,  ego  vapulo  tan- 
''  tum.*'  And  the  fuccefs  of  the  combat  will  be  un- 
avoidably the  fame  he  there  defcribes  it : 

'*  Libertas  pauperis  hasc  eft  : 

**  Pulfatus  rogat,  &  pugnis  concifus,  adorat, 
**^  Ut  liceat  paucis  cum  dentibus  inde  rcvcrti." 

This  will  always  be  the  event  of  fuch  an  imaginary  re- 
finance, wherq  men  may  not  ftrike  again.     He  there- 
fore 
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fore  who  may  refiH-,  muft  be  allowed  to  flrike.  And 
then  let  our  author,  or  any  body  elfe,  join  a  knock  on 
the  head,  or  a  cut  on  the  face,  with  as  much  reverence 
and  refpedt  as  he  thinks  fit.  He  that  can  reconcile 
blows  and  reverence,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  defcrve 
for  his  pains  a  civil,  refpedful  cudgelling,  wherever  he 
can  meet  with  it. 

Secondly,  As  to  his  fecond,  ^^  An  inferiour  cannot 
*'  puniih  a  fuperiour  ;"  that  is  true,  generally  fpeaking, 
whilft  he  is  his  fuperiour.  But  to  refifl:  force  with  force, 
being  the  (late  of  war  that  levels  the  parties,  cancels  all 
former  relation  of  reverence,  refpecl,  and  fuperiority : 
and  then  the  odds  that  remains,  is,  that  he,  who  op- 
pofes  the  unjuft  aggreflbr,  has  this  fuperiority  over  him, 
that  he  has  a  right,  when  he  prevails,  to  punifh  the 
offender,  both  for  the  breach  of  the  peace,  and  all  the 
evils  that  followed  upon  it.  Barclay  therefore,  in  ano- 
ther place,  more  coherently  to  himfelf,  denies  it  to  be 
lawful  to  reliil  a  king  in  any  cafe.  But  he  there  afhgns 
tv*^o  cafes,  whereby  a  king  may  unking  himfelf.  His 
words  are, 

'^  Quid  ergo,  nulline  cafus  incidere  pofTunt  quibus 
'^  populo  ^Q^Q  erigere  atque  in  regem  impotentius  do- 
'^  minantem  arma  capere  8c  invadere  jure  fuo  fuaque 
*^  authoritate  liccat  ?  Nulli  certe  quamdiu  rex  manet. 
'^  Semper  enim  ex  divinis  id  obflat,  Regem  honorifi- 
*'  cato ;  Sc  qui  poteilati  refiftit,  Dei  ordinationi  refif- 
*^  tit :  non  alias  igitur  in  eum  populo  poteftas  eft  quam 
*'  fi  id  committat  propter  quod  ipfo  jure  rex  effe  defi- 
'^  nat.  Tunc  enim  fe  ipfe  principatu  exuit  atque  in 
''  privatis  conftituit  liber  :  hoc  modo  populus  Sc  fupe- 
"  rior  efficitur,  reverfo  ad  eum  fc.  jure  illo  quod  ante 
**  regem  inauguratum  in  interregno  habuit.  At  funt 
*^  paucorum  generum  commilfa  ejufmodi  qute  hunc 
**'  eifeclum  pariunt.  At  ego  cum  plurima  animo  per- 
*^  lullrem,  duo  tantam  invcnio,  duos,  inquam,  cafus 
*^  quibus  rex  ipfo  faclo  ex  rege  non  regem  fe  facit  cS^: 
*'  omni  honore  Sc  dignitate  rcgali  atque  in  fubdicos  po- 
^*  teftate  deftituit ;  quorum  etiam  meminit  Winzerus. 
^'  Horum  unus  eft.  Si  rcgnum  difperdat,  quemadmo- 
**  dum  de  Nerone  fertur,  quod  is  nempe  fenatum  po- 
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*'  pulumque  Romanum,  atque  adeo  urbem  ipfam  ferm 
'*  flammaque  vaftare,  ac  novas  libi  fcdes  qujerere,  de-- 
♦'  crevilTet.  Et  de  Caligula,  quod  palam  denunciarit 
•^  fe  neque  civem  neque  principem  fenatui  amplius  fore, 
*'  inque  animo  habuerit^  interempto  utriufque  ordinis 
*^  eledliffimo  quoque  Alexandriam  commigrare,  ac  ut 
"  populum  uno  idlu  interimeret,  unam  ei  cervicem 
*^  optavit.  Talia  cum  rex  aliquis  meditatur  &  molitur 
*'  ferio,  omnem  regnandi  curam  &  animum  ilico  ab- 
*'  jicit,  ac  proinde  imperium  in  fubditos  amittit,  ut 
*'  dominus  fervi  pro  derelido  habiti  dominium.'* 

$.  236.  *'  Alter  cafus  eft.  Si  rex  in  alicujus  cliente- 
*'  lam  fe  contulit,  ac  regnum  quod  liberum  a  majori- 
*'  bus  &  populo  traditum  acccpit,  alienae  ditioni  man- 
•'  cipavit.  Nam  tunc  quamvis  forte  non  ea  mente  id 
'^  agit  populo  plane  ut  incommodet  :  tamen  quia  quod 
'^  praecipuum  eft  regiae  dignitatis  amifit,  ut  fummus 
*'  fcilicet  in  regno  fecundum  Deum  lit,  Sc  folo  Deo  in- 
*'  ferior,  atque  populum  etiam  totum  ignorantem  vel 
*'  invitum,  cujus  libertatemfartam  &  tedam  confervare 
*'  debuit,  in  alterius  gentis  ditionem  Sc  poteftatem  de- 
*^  didit  ;  hac  velut  quadam  regni  ab  alienatione  efficit, 
•^  ut  nee  quod  ipfe  in  regno  imperium  habuit  retineat, 
*^  nee  in  eum  cui  collatum  voluit,  juris  quicquam 
*^  transferat ;  atque  itaeo  fadto  liberum  jam  &  fuae  po- 
*^  teilatis  populum  relinquit,  cujus  rei  exemplum  unum 
*^  annales  Scotici  fuppeditant/'  Barclay  contra  Mo- 
narchom.  1.  iii.  c,  16. 

Which  in  Englilh  runs  thus  : 

§.  237.  *^  What  then,  can  there  no  cafe  happen 
*^  wherein  the  people  may  of  right,  and  by  their  own 
*'  authority,  help  themfelves,  take  arms,  and  fet  upon 
*'  their  king,  imperioully  domineering  over  them  ? 
**  None  at  all,  whilft  he  remains  a  king.  Honour  the 
*'  king,  and  he  that  refifts  the  power,  refills  the  ordi- 
'^  nance  of  God  ;  are  divine  oracles  that  will  never  per- 
*'  mit  it.  The  people  therefore  can  never  come  by  a 
*'  power  over  him,  unlefs  he  does  fomething  that  makes 
"  him  ceafe  to  be  a  king :  for  then  he  divefts  himfelf 
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*'  of  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  returns  to  the  liate  of 
'^  a  private  man,  and  the  people  become  free  and  fupc- 
^^  riour,  the  power  which  they  had  in  the  interregnum, 
*^  before  they  crowned  him.  king,  devolving  to  them 
*'  again.  But  there  are  but  few  mifcarriages  which 
**  bring  the  matter  to  this  ftate.  After  conlidering  it 
*^  well  on  all  fides,  I  can  find  but  tw^o.  Tvvo  cafes 
*^  there  are,  1  fay,  whereby  a  king,  ipfo  fadlo,  becomes 
*'  no  king,  and  lofes  all  power  and  regal  authority  over 
*^  his  people ;  which  are  alfo  taken  notice  of  by  Win- 
*^  zerus. 

"  The  firfl  is.  If  he  endeavour  to  overturn  the  go- 
*'  vernment,  that  is,  if  he  have  a  purpofe  and  defign 
*^  to  ruin  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth  ;  as  it  is  re- 
*^  corded  of  Nero,  that  he  refolved  to  cut  off  the  fe- 
nate  and  people  of  Rome,  lay  the  city  wade  with  fire 
and  fword,  and  then  remove  to  fome  other  place. — 
And  of  Caligula,  that  he  openly  declared,  that  he 
would  be  no  longer  a  head  to  the  people  or  fenate, 
and  that  he  had  it  in  his  thoughts  to  cut  off  the  v/or- 
thiell  men  of  both  ranks,  and  then  retire  to  Alex- 
andria :  and  he  wifhed  that  the  people  had  but  one 
neck,  that  he  might  difpatch  them  all  at  a  blow. — 
Such  defigns  as  thefe,  when  any  king  harJDOurs  in  his 
thoughts,  and  ferioufly  promotes,  he  immediately 
gives  up  all  care  and  thought  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  confequently  forfeits  the  power  of  governing  his 
fubjecls,  as  a  maiier  does  the  dominion  over  his  flaves 
whom  he  hath  abandoned." 

§.  238.  "  The  other  cafe  is.  When  a  king  makes 
himfelf  the  dependent  of  another,  and  fubjedls  his 
kingdom  which  his  anceftors  left  him,  and  the  peo- 
ple put  free  into  his  hands,  to  the  dominion  of  an- 
other:  for  however  perhaps  it  may  not  be  his  inten- 
tion to  prejudice  the  people,  yet  becaufe  he  has  here- 
by lofl:  the  principal  part  of  regal  dignity,  viz,  to  be 
next  and  immediately  under  God  fupreme  in  his 
kingdom  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  he  betrayed  or  forced  his 
people,  whofe  liberty  he  ought  to  have  carefully  prc- 
ferved,  into  the  power  and  dominion  of  a  foreign 
nation.  By  this,  as  it  were,  alienation  of  his  king- 
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*'  dom,  he  himfelf  lofes  the  power  he  had  in  it  before, 
'^  without  transferring  any  the  leaft  right  to  thofe  on 
*'  whom  he  would  have  bellowed  it ;  and  fo  by  this  a6t 
'^  fets  the  people  free,  and  leaves  them  at  their  own 
*'  difpcfal.  One  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
''  Scottifli  Annals.'^ 

§.  239.  In  thefe  cafes  Barclay,  the  great  champion  of 
abfolute  monarchy,  is  forced  to  allow,  that  a  king  may 
be  refifled,  and  ceafes  to  be  a  king.     That  is,  in  ihort, 
not  to  m.ultiply  cafes,  in  whatfoever  he  has  no  autho- 
rity, there  he  is  no  king,    and  may   be  relifted :    for 
wherefoever  the  authority  ceafes,  the  king  ceafes  too> 
and  becomes  like  other  men  who  have  no  authority. — 
And  thefe  two  cafes  he  inftances  differ  little  from  thofe 
above-mentioned,    to  be  deilrudlive    to   governments, 
only  that  he  has  omitted  the  principle  from  which  his 
doclrine  flows  ;  and  that  is,-  the  breach  of  trufl,  in  not 
preferving  the  form  of  government  agreed  on,  and  in 
net  intending  the  end  of  government  itfelf,  which  is 
the  public  good  and  prefervation  of  property.     When 
a  king  has  dethroned  himfelf,  and  put  himfelf  in  a  flate 
•  of  war  with  his  people,  what  fhall  hinder  them  from 
profecuting  him  who  is  no  king,  as  they  would  any 
other  man,  who  has  put  him.felf  into  a  flate  of  war  with 
them  ;  Barclay  and  thofe  of  his  opinion  would  do  well 
to  tell  us.     This  farther  I  defire  may  be  taken  notice  of 
out  of  Barclay,  that  he  fays,  "  The  mifchief  that  is  de- 
''  figned  them,  the  people  may  prevent  before  it  be 
*'  done :  whereby  he  allows  refiflance  when  tyranny  is 
'^  but  in  defign.     Such  deiigns  as  thefe  (fays  he)  when 
^'  any  king  harbours  in  his  thoughts  and  ferioufly  pro- 
*'  motes,  he  immediately  gives  up  all  care  and  thought 
'•  of  the  commonwealth  ;'*  fo  that,  according  to  him, 
the  neglect  of  the  public  good  is  to  be  taken  as  an  evi- 
dence of  fuch  defign,  or  at  leaft  for  a  fufficient  caufe  of 
refiRance.     And  the  reafon   of  all,    he  gives  in  thefe 
words,    ''   Becaufe  he  betrayed  or  forced  his  people, 
*'  whofe  liberty  he  ought  carefully  to  have  preferved." 
What  he  adds,  "  into  the  power  and  dominion  of  a 
"  foreign  nation,'*  fignifies  nothing,  the  fault  and  for- 
feiture lying  in  the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  which  he  ought 
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to  have  prefervedj  and  not  in  any  diltincflion  of  the  per- 
fons  to  whofe  dominion  they  were  fubjeded.     The  peo- 
ple's right  is  equally  invaded,   and   their  liberty  lofl, 
whether  they  are  made  Haves  to  any  of  their  own,  or  a 
foreign  nation ;  and  in  this  lies  the  injury,  and  againil 
this  only  have  they  the  right  of  defence.     And  there  are 
inflances  to  be  found  in  all  countries,  which  fhow,  that 
it  is  not  the  change  of  nations  in  the  perfons  of  their  go- 
vernors, but  the  change  of  government,  that  gives  the 
offence.     Bilfon,  a  bifhop  of  our  church,  and  a  great 
Hickler  for  the  power  and  prerogative  of  princes,  does, 
if  I  miftake  not,  in  his  treatife  of  chriftian  fubjeclion, 
acknowledge,  that  pr'.nces  m^ay  forfeit  their  power,  and 
their  title  to  the  obedience  of  their  fubjccls  ;  and  if  there 
needed  authority  in  a  cafe  where  reafon  is  fo  plain,  I 
could  fend  my  reader'  to  Bradon,  Fortefcue,  and  the 
author  of  the  Mirrour,  and  others,  writers  that  cannot 
be  fufpecled  to  be  ignorant  of  our  government,  or  ene- 
mies to  it.      But  I  thought  Hooker  alone  might   be 
enough  to  fatisfy  thofe  men,  who  relying  on  him  for 
their  ecclefiaftical  polity,  are  by  a  ftrange  fate  carried  tb 
dtny  thofe  principles  upon  which  he  builds  it.     Whe- 
ther they  are  herein  made  the  tools  of  cunninger  work- 
men, to  pull  down  their  own  fabric,  they  were  bed 
look.     This  I  am  fure,  their  civil  policy  is  fo  new,  fo 
dangerous,  and  fo  deftrudive  to  both  rulers  and  peo- 
ple, that  as  former  ages  never  could  bear  the  broach- 
ing of  it ;  fo  it  may  be  hoped,  thofe  to  come,  redeemed 
from  the  impofitions   of   thefe  Egyptian  under   tafk- 
mafters,  will  abhor  the  memory  of  fuch  fervile  flatter- 
ers, who,  whilft  it  feemed  to  ferve  their  turn,  rcfolved 
all  government  into  abfolute  tyranny,  and  would  have 
all  men  born  to,  what  their  mean  fouls  fitted  them  for, 
flavery. 

§.  240.  Here,  it  is  like,  the  common  qucflion  will 
be  made,  ''  Who  iliall  be  judge,  whether  the  prince  or 
■legifiative  ad  contrary  to  their  trull  ?"  This,  perhaps, 
ill-afFeded  and  fadious  men  may  fprcad  amongft  the 
people,  when  the  prince  only  makes  ufe  of  his  due  pre- 
rogative. To  this  I  reply,  "  The  people  Ihall  be 
''"iudse:"  for  who  ihall  be  judge  whether  his  truUee 
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or  deputy  ads  well,  and  according  to  the  trufl:  rcpofed 
in  him,  but  he  who  deputes  hinn,  and  muft,  by  having 
deputed  him,  have  (till  a  power  to  difcard  him,  when 
he  fails  in  his  trufl  ?  If  this  be  reafonable  in  particular 
cafes  of  private  rnen,  why  fnould  it  beotherwife  in  that 
of  the  greatell  moPiient^  where  the  welfare  of  millions 
is  concerned,  and  alfo  \\  here  the  evil,  if  not  prevented, 
is  greater,  and  the  redrefs  very  difficult,  dear,  and  dan- 
gerous ? 

§.  241.  But  farther,  this  queflion,  {''  Who  fhall  be 
*'  judge  ? ")  cannot  mean,  that  there  is  no  judge  at  all : 
for  v/here  there  is  no  judicature  on  earth,  to  decide  con- 
troverfies  amongfl:  men,  God  in  heaven  is  judge.  He 
alone,  it  is  true,  is  judge  of  the  right.  But  every  man 
is  judge  for  himfelf,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  fo  in  this, 
whether  another  hath  put  himfelf  into  a  Ifate  of  war  with 
him,  and  whether  he  Ihould  appeal  to  the  fupreme  judge, 
as  Jephthah  did. 

§.  242.  If  a  controverfy  arife  betwixt  a  prince  and 
fome  of  the  people,  in  a  matter  where  the  law  is  lilent, 
or  doubtful,  and  the  thing  be  of  great  confequence,  I 
fnould  think  the  proper  umpire,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  Ihould 
be  the  body  of  the  people  :  for  in  cafes  where  the  prince 
hath  a  truil  repofed  m  him,  and  is  difpenfed  from  the 
common  ordinary  rules  of  the  lav/  ;  there,  if  any  men 
find  themfeives  aggrieved,  and  think  the  prince  acts 
contrary  to,  or  beyond  that  truft,  who  fo  proper  to 
judge  as  the  body  of  the  people,  (who,  at  firli,  lodged 
that  trull  in  him)  how  far  they  meant  it  iliould  extend  ? 
But  if  the  prince,  or  whoever  they  be  in  the  adminiltra- 
tion,  decline  that  way  of  determination,  the  appeal  then 
lies  no  where  but  to  heaven  ;  force  between  either  per- 
fons,  who  have  no  knovv  n  fuperiour  on  earth,  or  which 
permits  no  appeal  to  a  judge  on  earth,  being  properly 
a  flate  of  war,  wherein  the  appeal  lies  only  to  heaven  ; 
and  in  that  ftate  the  injured  party  mull  judge  for  him- 
felf, when  he  will  think  fit  to  make  ufe  of  that  appeal^ 
and  put  himfelf  upon  it. 

§.  243.  To  con-elude.  The  pov»er  that  every  indivi- 
dual gave  the  fociety,  when  he  entered  into  it,  can  ne- 
ver revert  to  the  individuals  again^  as  long  as  the  fociety 

lafts. 
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lafbs,  but  will  always  remain  in  the  community;  be- 
caufe  without  this  there  can  be  no  community,  no  com- 
monwealth, which  is  contrary   to  the  original  ac^ree- 
ment :   {o  alfo  when  the  fociety  hath  placed  the  legifla- 
tive  in  any  alTembly  of  men,   to  continue  in  them  and 
their  fucceflbrs,  with  direction  and  authority  for  pro- 
viding fuch  fuccefTors,  the  legillative  can  never  revert 
to  the  people  whiiil:   that  government  lafts ;  becaufe, 
having  provided  a  legiflative  with  power  to  continue 
for  ever,  they  have  given  up  their  political  power  to  the 
legiflative,  and  cannot  relume  it.     But  if  they  have  fet 
limits  to  the  duration  of  ti.eir  legiflative,  and  madethis 
fupremiC  power  in  any  perfon,  or  aliembly,  only  tempo- 
rary ;  or  elfe,  when  by  iwo.  rnifcarriages  of  thofe  in  au- 
thority, it  is  forfeited ;  upon  the  forfeiture,  or  at  the 
determination  of  the  time  i-t,  it  reverts  to  the  fociety, 
and  the  people  have  a  right  to  act  as  fupreme,  and  con- 
tinue the  legiflative  in  rhemfeives  ;  or  eredt  a  new  form, 
or  under  the  old  form  place  it  in  new  hands,  as  they 
think  good. 
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TO       THE 


FOURTH     VOLUME. 


ABRAHAM,  (the  patriarch) 
his  war  proves  not  a  fove. 
reign  power,  310 

had  no   authority    over 

Lot,  3J3 

Abfolute  monarchy,  being  <«  jure 

divino,"  a  new  doctrine,         214 

— ■-  not  proved  divine  from 

Adam's  fovereignty  by  creation, 
222 — nor  from  his  fovereignty 
by  donation,  227 

how  deftrudive  it  is  to 


mankind  among  the  Turks,  452 

Eve's  fuhjedion  proves  it 

rot  to  be  **  jure  divino,"  244 — 
nor  Adam's  fatherhood,  249,  &c. 
it  is  not  proved  divine 


by  the  command,  "  Honour  thy 
father,"  ^  2^7,  Sec. 

= it  flows  not  from  father- 
hood and  property,        267,  Sic. 

— —  fuppofing  "  jure  divi- 
no," it  is  neceflary  to  know  tlic 
perfon  invelkd  with  it,  275,  <ic. 


Abfolute  monarchy,  the  abfurdlty 
of  fuppofing  it  to  defcend  from 
Adam  by  heirihfp,  290 

no  proof  of  it  from  Ja- 
cob, or  other  patriarchs,  29", 
Sec. — nor  from  Noah's  fons,  ^ny 

nor  from  the  dirp-rfion 

of  Babel,  319 

•  not   enjoyed    by    them, 

AT-        ,  ,     ,     3^^>  32Z 
— .  JNimrod  had  no  right  to 

'^*  324 

■ — the  dukes  of  Edom,  and 

ieveral  kings  mentioned  in  fcrip- 

ture,  proofs  againft  it,  325- 
inconfifcent  with  civil  fo- 

^^<^iy>  ,  389 
why  thefubjects  of  it  arc 

kept   from    dcflroy ing    one    nn- 

• how  it   came  to  be  rc- 

ft rained  by  laws,  fbid. 

Adam,  no/ proof  of  his  abfoiiite' 
power  over  his  children,  218-220 

had  no  abfolute  authorit\-  !)\- 

creation,  '227 

J  i  +  Adam' 


INDEX. 


Adam  had  no  abfolute  authority  by 

God's  appointment,  227,  Sec, 
the  grant  (Gen.  i.  28.)  gave 

him  no  power  over  men,  228 
. the  fame  grant  was  given  to 

all  men,  233 

. fuppofmg  he  was  proprietor 

of  all  things,  this  proves  not  his 

fovereignty,  _   _        235 

m    I     his    abfolute    dominion    not 

proved  by  Eve's  fubjcdion,  244 
, of  rhe  conveyance  of  his  fup- 

po.'ed  monarchical  power,      273 


the  abjurdity  of  fuppofmg 
any  one  heir  of  his  autho- 
rity 


290 
the  difnculties  of  difcovering 


the  true  heir^  292,  302,  6cc, 
Arbitrary  government,   worfe  than 

none,  420 

•— no  right  to  it  from  con- 

queft,  443 

Authority   (political)  not  required 

in  the  fifth  commandment,  261. 

Vid.  Folitical  Poiver, 


B, 


BALANCE  of  trade.     Vid. 
Trade. 
Bills  of  exchange,  the  only  ufe  of 
them,  22 

Birth-right,  dominion  does  not  na- 
turally belong  to  it,        302,  &c. 
Bullion.     Vid.  Siher, 
Bu\  ers,  plenty  of  theni  makes  things 
dear,  39 


C. 


CHILDREN  not  born  in  a  full 
flate  of  equality,  368 

<-  yet    they   are    born    to 

■it,  369 

. when    they  come  to  be 

free,  371 

,. _ —  how  they  are  faid  to  be 

born  free,  372 

Civil  fociety.  Vid.  Political  fociety. 
Clipped  money  fnould  pafs  only  for 

its  weight,  196 — the  great  mif- 

chief  of  its  pafling  other  wife,  200 


Clipped  money,  the  charge  of  re- 
coining  it  fhould  not  be  born  by 
the  public,  201 

Coin.     Vid.  Money, 

Coinage,  paid  for,  by  a  tax  on 
wine,  90.  Cofts  nothing  to  the 
owner,  ibid.  105. — Makes  not 
ftandard  lilver  worth  lefs  than 
before,  122 

the  charge  of  it  comput- 
ed, 124 

• afcertains  the  quantity  of 

filver,  by  a  public  mark,  143— 
and  fo  is  a  fecurity  to  the  re- 
ceiver, 144 

. the  arc  of  it  fhould  be  kept 

fee  ret,  203 

Commodities,  the  goodnefs  of  them 
does  not  always  increafe  their 
price,  41 

the  confiimptionof  them 

enhances  their  value,  ibid. 

= li«w  the  vending  of  them 

is  increafed,  43 

Commonwealth,  how  men  come  un- 
der the  government  cf  it,  and 
how  far,  409,  414 

' the  end  of  it  is  the  pre- 
fer vation  of  property,  412 

— the  feveral  forms  of  it, 

41 5,-16 

>—. — how  the  word  is  ufed  by 

the  author,  416 

. its  higheft  power  cannot 

be  abfoluteiy  arbitrary,  417 

■ —  muft    be    governed   by 

flanding  laws,  423 

, three    kinds    of    power 

therein,  424 

^ the  fubordination  of  its 

powers,  426 

Community,  how  the  fupreme  pow- 
er is  ultimately  therein,  426 

Conjugal  fociety,  how  made,     383 

. the  caufe  of  its  long  con- 
tinuance in  mankind,  384 

Conqueft  gives  not  right  of  govern- 
ing to  the  aggreffor,  443 

■  if   unjuft,    the    conquered 

may  appeal  to  Heaven  for  juf- 

tice,  444 

Conquefl, 


INDEX. 


Conqueft,  when  juft,  it  gives  an  ab- 
folutc  power  over  the  lives  of  the 
conquered,  416 

• yet  not  over  their  eftates, 

and  why,  ^  .         ^  447,  448 

Corn,  the  price  of  it  depends  on  its 
plenty,  170 

E. 

EQIJALITY   (natural)    may 
be  altered  by  feverai  things, 
340,  &c. 
Efau,  his  forces  proved  him  not  an 
heir  to  Adam's  dominions,   314, 

Exchange  (of  money)  in  feverai 
places,  how  regulated,  5-0 

■— when  it  is  high  or  low,  1 49 

Sec. — the  reafons  of  both,    ibid. 


F. 


FATHERS,    Filmer's  account 
of  their  authority,     225,  226 

. have  not  an  abfolute  power 

over  their  children,  263 

, give  not  life  to  their  chil- 
dren, 251 
1 feldom  intend  to  commu- 
nicate life,  and  fometimes  wi(h 
the  contrary,  252 
■  haVe  no  power  to  expofe 
their  children,  253 

— '■ fome  fathers  have  fattened 

and  eat  their  children,  254 

have  not  power  to  facriiice 
"     •  _        _  256 

their  authority  cannot  be 
transferred  more  than  that  of  a 
hulband,  286 

. their   power   may  be  for- 
feited, but  not  alienated,        287 

how  they  in  time  became 

princes,  382 

Fatherhood,  Mofes  and  Jofliua  not 

raade  governors  by  the  right  of 

it,  ^  .330 

the  judges  and  kings  of 


their  offsprmg. 


Ifrael  ruled  not  by  this  title,  331 
Filmer,  (Sir  Robert)  a  breviate  of 

his  fyilem  of  government,  2 1 5 
■■  afi'erts  that  none  ure  born 

free,  it^id. 


law, 


Filmer,  (Sir  R,)  his  reafons  againt 
native  freedom  confidcred,^  215 

• his  notions  of  fatherly  ?.u- 

thority,  217 

he  affirms  kings  to  be  above 

ibid. 

• his  ftrange  interpretation  of 

fcripture,  223 

— fufliciently  confutes  his  ov/ii 

fchemes,  270,  271 

fays,  it   matters  not   how 

kings  come  by  their  power,   274 

makes  an  ufurper  have  right 

to  govern,  ibid. 

Firit-born,  has  no  natural  right,  by 
being  fo,  to  dominion,  301 

Force,  when  without  authority,  to 
be  oppofed  with  force,  443,  444 

"  promifes  extorted  by  it  not 
binding,  4^1 

Free,  men  are  naturally  fo,  2  i  3 ,  33 9 

Freedom,  (natural)  men  not  de- 
prived of,  without  their  own  con- 
fent,  420 

. how  men  fubjeft  therr.ieJvos 

to  any  government,      409,  4(4 

G. 

C'^  AMESTERS  injurious  to  the 
^  public  welfare,  28,   29 

God  f.-eaks  in  fcripture  fo  as  to  be 

underitood,  245,  246 

Gold,  altering  its  value  by  a  law 

in  proj  ortion  to  filver,  tends  to 

impovcrifh  a  nation,  98,  &c. 
— —  not  the  meafure  of  commerce 

as  filver  is,  i -i 
why  it  ihould,  notwithftind- 

ing  this,  be  coined,  ibid. 

. the  proportion  between  it  ai.d 

filver,  193 

Government  cannot  naturally  de- 

fcend  by  hereditary  right,  27^, 

Sec, 

how  it  differs  from  pi  - 

perty,  ^  285 
that  which  gives  right  to 

it,   in  the  prcunt  poifeflbr,  mull 

give  it  to  tl'.e  fucccifor,  284,  &:c. 
it  is  abfolutely  neccHary 


to  know  who  has  the  right  to 
it,  275 

Government, 


INDEX. 


Government,  how  many  ways  it 
may  be  diffolved,  464,  Sec. 

„ -  what  right  the  commu- 
nity have  to  preferve  thcmfelves, 
under  ill  management  of  it,  468 
no  great  danger  of  a  peo- 


ple's being   forward   to  change 
it,  .  47^ 

the  end  of  it  is  the  good 

of  mankind,  412,  &c. 

Barclay   himfelf   allows 


the  people  to  defend  themfelves 
from    the    tyrannical    abufe    of 

it,  476 

—  how  the  abufc  of  it  may 

be  refilled,  47^ 

when,  according  to  Bar- 


clay, governors  lofe  their  right 
to  it,  ^   47  8>  481 

who  muft  be  judge  when 


it  is  forfeited  by  thofe  who  are 

intrufted  with  it,  ^  483 

Guineas,  how  railing  them  impo- 

veriftied  the  nation,  194 


H. 


HEIR,  (to  government)  none 
can  be  fo  but  by  the  laws  of 
the  community,  292 

I  controverlies  about  him,  have 

caufed  great  mifchief  in  nati- 
ons, _  292 

.  primogeniture  gives   no  na- 

tural righc  to  be  fo,      301,  302 

Holland,  why  the  inter^ft  of  mo- 
ney is  low  there,  67 

—  men  may  lend  there  for  as 

much  intereft  as  they  can  get, 

ibid. 

• why  the  merchants  of  it 

underfell  others,  80 

— how  ducatoons  came  to  be 

fcarce  there,  9^ 

Hooker,  his  judgment  concerning 
civil  government,  346 


Inheritance,  how  goods  came  to 
defcend  by  it  from  parents  to 
children,  282,  283 

— — —  political  government  na- 
turally defcends  by  it,  no  more 
than  conjugal,  286 

Intereft  (of  money)  cannot  be  ef- 
fedually  limited  by  a  law,  4 

. the  ill  confequences  of  at- 
tempting to  limit  it,  5,  6 

the  difference  between  na- 
tural and  legal  intereft,  9 

■  what  raifes  the  natural  in- 

tereft, ibid. 

■ can  be   no    more    limited 

than  the  hire  of  houfes  and  Ihips, 

10 

. the  mifchiefs  of  reducing 

it  low,  1 1 

the  rent  of  land,  &c,  may 

as  well  be  limited,  36 

finking  it,  increafes  not  the 

value  of  other  commodities,  but 
the  contrary,  32 

yet  it  is  fit  the  law  Ihould 


lay  fome  reftraint  upon  it,  and 
why,  63 
'  reafons  for  61.  per  cent. 
being  the  beft  proportion,  64 
the  height  of  it  no  preju- 
dice to  trade,  66 

why  it  is  low  in  Holland, 

66—69 

if  it   were  generally   low, 

it   would  be   an    advantage    to 
trade,  69 

the  lowerinor  of  it  would 


render  it  more  difiicult  to  bor- 
row, 7.^ 
Judah  (the  patriarch)  had  no  domi- 
nion of  life  and  death,           309 

K. 

KINGDOM  grows  rich  or 
powerful,  juft   as   a    farmer 
does,  19 


JACOB  became  not  a  fovereign 
by  getting  the  birth  right,  298 
James   I.    (king  of  England)    his 
judgment  of  tyranny,  457 

2 


ABOUR,  much  more  owing 

f  to  it  than  to  nature,    361 — 3 

Labour 


INDEX. 


Labour  firft  gave  right  to  proper- 
ty, 36+ 

Land,  the  yearly  rent  of  it  might 
better  be  limited  than  the  intereft 
of  money,  ^      ^        3^»  37 

.i the  price  of  it  rifes  not   by 

lowering  the  intereft,  30. — The 
caufeofthis,  37 

rifes  in    proportion    to    the 

number  of  buyers,  39,  ^^ 

, —  what  increafes  the  fellers  of 

it,  S3 

what  diminilhes  the  number 

of  its  purchafers,  54 

. the  value  of  it  decreafes  with 

thedecay  of  trade,  ibid. 

■I  too  much  advance  of  its  price 
an  injury  to  the  public,  62 

■  why  men  pay   taxes  for  it, 

though  mortgaged,  75 

„  how  it  came  at  firft  to  be  ap- 
propriated, 360 

Landholders,  want  of  trade  a  great 
lofs  to  them,  25,  54,  56 

Laws  (human)  muft  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature  or 
fcripture,  ^  419,  note 

Legiflative  power,  how  it  is  bound- 
ed, 423 

Liberty,  how  men  are  by  nature  in 
theftateof  it,  339 

, wherein  it  confifts,         351 

,  reftraint  by  the  law  of  na- 

ture confiftent  with  it,  341 

, how  far  it  is  given  up,  by 

becoming  members   of   a   com- 
monwealth, 396,  &c. 

Lineal  fuccelTion,  not  reltored  in 
the  kings  of  Ifrael,  337 

I— none  obferved  among  the 

rulers  of  Ifrael  till  David's  time, 

334- 

Lowndes  (Mr.)  propounded  to  have 

our   money  reduced  to  one- fifth 

lefs  value,  153 

. his  reafons  for  leflening  the 

value  of  money,  anfwered,  ibid. 

M. 

MONARCHY,  how  govern- 
ment, at  firft,  generally  came 
to  be  fo,  400.  Vid.  Abfolute  Mo- 
narchj. 


Money  due  to  foreigners  cannot  al- 
ways be  paid  in  goods  or  bills  of 
exchange,  j  -y 

— —  neccfiity  of  a  proportion  of  it 
in  trade,  21 

—  want  of  it  very  injurious  to 
landholders,  2^ 

lowering  the  value  of  it  in- 

creafeth  not  the  value  of  other 
things,  ^     Z^—3S 

'  it  is  valued  according  to  the 

plenty  or  fcarcity  of  commodi- 
ties, 30,  32,  34,  36 

■^—  mifchievous  confequences  of 
a  fcarcity  of  it,  47 — 50 

■  want  of  it  at  laft  falls  upon 
land,  ^   73—75: 

— —  how  the  value  of  it  may  be 
faid  to  be  raifed,  82 — 86 

.  it  cannot  be  really  raifed,  un- 

lefs  in  proportion  to  its  plenty  or 
fcarcenefs,  82 

. raifing  in  denomination,  tends 

to  impoverifh  a  nation,  S6 

■  is  valued  according  to  the 
quantity  of  filver  contained  in 
it,  89. — How  it  comes  to  be 
otherwife  when  clipped,  94 

■  the  advantage  of  it  in  com- 
merce above  uncoined  filver,     88 

—  the  caufe  of  melting  it  down, 

'. it  is  better  for  the  public  to 

be  milled  than  hammered,^        91 

— -  raifing  the  denomination  will 
not    hinder  the   exportation   of 

it,  9^'  95 

,  the  value  of  it  (hould  be  kept 

as  fteady  as  poffible,  105 

. the  proportion  ihould  always 

be  exadly  kept  between  that  of 
gold  and'filver,  97,  99 

. conftant  equality  of  its  value, 

the  intereft  of  every  country,  ib. 

. '  making    it    lighter    than    it 

fhould  be  is  uajuft,         109,  &c. 

— —  lowering  it,  no  advantage  in 

felling  and  letting  of  land,  112, 

&c. 

, why   fo   little  is    fometimes 

coined,  ^^9 
it  is  really  valuable  accord- 
ing to  its  weight,  139.— This 
muft 


INDEX. 


miift  be  underftood  of  filver  with- 
out the  alloy,  140 
Money,  why  fo  much  was  coined 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  iind 
after,  130 
— — how  it  anfwers  all  things,  139 

. the   denomination  alters   not 

the  intrinfic  value,  ibid. 

—  lefTening  its  real  value  is  worfe 
than  clipping,  146 

—  its  being  current  only  for  its 
weight,  is  the  moft  effeciuai  way 
to  Hop  the  mifchief  of  clipping, 

— ^  it  is  necefiary  in  proportion  to 
the  plenty  of  it  in  neighbouring- 
nations,  148 

. it  will  always  be  oF  equal  va- 
lue with  the  fame  weight  of 
ftandard  filver,.  158 

i^ what  caufcs  the  exportation  of 

it,  160 

• it   ought   not    to    be    made 

lighter,  though  filver  were  grown 
dearer,  1 64 

• ieilening  it  would  be  3  gain 

to  money  hoarders,  but  a  Jofs  to 
others,  166 

■  ■  -  by  making  it  one-fifth  light- 
er, creditors  and  landlords  lofe 
20  per  cent.  168 

• and  labourers  alfo  lofe  by  it, 

unlcfs  they  have  one-tifth  more 
visages,  170 

—  the  change  of  its  name  will 
not  alter  its  value,  I'j'j 

■  the  infignificancy  of  kjTen- 
ing,  explained  by  familiar  linii- 
litudes,  ibid. 

—  if  a  crown  of  it  (e.  g.)  be 
called  75:  pence,  it  will  buy  no 
more  goods  than  if  it  be  called 
60  pence,  180 

• lowering    its  value    will   not 

render  it  more  generally  ui'e- 
ful,  ibid. 

— '  it  cannot  be  of  the  full  price 
of  bullion^  becaufe  of  exporting 
the  latter,  184 

— —  the  true  raifing  it  is  by  put- 
ting more  filver  in  it,  185 

»  how  it    has   been  altered   in 

former  rimes,  185, and  the 

moft  probable  occafion  of  it,  187 


Money,  how  to  prevent  the  meltin* 
of  it  down,  or  exporting  it,   199 
how  the  ufe  of  it  firlt  enlarg- 
ed the  extent  of  property,  ^6^ — 
366 
Vid,  LifereJ  af  Moiiey, 


N, 


NATURE,  men  are  hy  it  in  a 
ftate  of  equality,  340 

by  it  people  have  liberty, 

but  not  licence,  341 

in  the  ftate  of  it,  every 

one  has  right  to  punifh  the  breach 

of  its  law,  341,  342 

— ■ — — the  inconveniencies  of  it 


pot  greater  than  of  abfolute  mo- 
narchy, ^        345- 

independent  princes  are 

ftill  in  the  ftate  of  it^  346 

Noah  had  authority  given  him,  in 
common  with  his  fons,  235 

was  pot  tl^e  fole  heir  of  the 

worl4,  238 

had  a  greater  dominion  over 

the  creatures  than  Adam,       239 

none    of    his    fons    heir    to 

Adam,  more  than  the  reft,     316 


PAR  (in  the  exchange  of  money) 
what  it  means,  149 
Parental  power,  perhaps  4  more  fit 
phrafe  than   (as  ufual)    paternal 
power,                            p^'n  3l5S 
.  how  it  differs  from  poli- 
tical,                                       37  S 
Parents,    their    power    temporary, 
but  the  honour  due  to  them  per- 
petual,                                     375 

the  ground  and  extent  of 

their  power  over  their  children, 
370,  <^c. 
may  give  mafters  authority 


to  ufe  force  upon  their  children, 

377 

Patriarch,   this    name   denotes  not 

having    fovereign    power    from 

Ada,m,  315 

Perjury,  to  be  carefully  prevented 

by  law- makers,  6 

Perjury, 


INDEX, 


?cijury,  frequent  oaths  a  great  oc- 
cafion  of  it,  ^  6 

Pern,  fome  of  the  inhabitants  fat- 
tened and  eat  children,  254 

Political  power,  what  it  is,  ^^^, — 

' though  in  fome  cafes  it  is 

"  abfolute,''  yet  not  **  arbitra- 
ry," /  422 

Political  focieties,  how  framed,  394 

how  they  began,    400,  &c. 

mull  be  determined  by  the 

imajority,  unlefs  they  agree  on  a 
greater  number,  395 

why  we  have  no  hiftorical 


R 


account  of  their  beginning,  397, 
&c. 

Power,  paternal,  political,  and  def- 
potical,  440 

Vid.  Supreme, 

Prerogative,  wherein  it  confifts, — . 
434,  &c. 

— how  and  why  it  is  fome- 

timcs  limited,  437 

the  end  of  it  is  the  pub- 
lic good,  ibid. 

. who  may  judge  concern- 
ing the  right  or  wrong  ufe  of 
it,  ^  .  .        438 

if  people  are  injured  by 

it,  they  may  appeal  to  heaven, 

439 

Price  of  things  not  always  propor- 
tionable to  iheir  ufefulnefs,       41 

of  foreign  commodities  ad- 
vances by  being  taxed,  but  that 
of  home  ones  falls,  58 

the  reafon  of  this,  ibid. 

Property,  how  men  come  to  have 
it,  _    ^  361,  367 

. how  it  is  naturally  bound- 
ed,     ^  368,  &c. 

in  land  and  other  things,  at 

firil  acquired  by  labour,        ibid. 

p how  this  is  a  common  ad- 
vantage, 364 

' it  was  at  length  fettled  by 

law,  ^  371 

.  cannot    be    rightly    taken 

from  any,  without  their  con- 
fent,  422 

Providence,  the  bounty  of  it,  in 
making  the  molt  ufeful  things 
commonly  the  cheapeft,  41 


R. 

EEELLION,  the  word  fomc- 
times  ufed  for  a  lav/ful  war, 

,     ,    n  473.  474 

— ; — ; the  belt  means  to  prevent 

it,  is  good  government,  ibid. 
• 1 ■  go\ernors  may  be  guilty 

of  it  as  well  as  the  governed,  ib. 
Rents,    the  advantage    of    paying 

them  quarterly,  or  weekly,        27 

the  caufes   of    their  falling, 

69,  70 
Reprefentatives  of  the  people,  how 

fometimes  very  unequal,  432, 

.       ,  435 

corrnptmg  them,  or  pre- 
engaging  the  eledors,  tends  to 
di/folve  the  government,         4-0 

Refinance  of  tyranny,  when  it  'is 
lawful,  ^75 

• when  it  is  lawful  to  be 

ufed,       _    ^  ibid. 

it  is  warrantable  to  ufe 

it,  for  repelling  illegal  force,  482 


SELLERS,  plenty  of  them  makes 
things  cheap,  39 

Shem  (the  patriarch)  was  no  abfo- 

lute  monarch,  321,  &c. 

Silver  is  ten  tim.es  more  plentiful 

now  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 

and  why,  ^-j 
it  is  therefore  nine  parts  in  ten 

cheaper,  ibid. 

' properly  fpeaking,  none  of  it 

is  finer  than  other,  1 40 
meafur^s  the  value  of  other 

things,  _  140,  141 
how  ftandard  is  in   England 

proportioned  with  alloy,   142, — 

143 
■ the  advantages   of   its   being 

mixed  with  copper,  in  money,  ib. 
is  brought  in  by  an  o\trba- 

lance  of  trade,  148,   149 

• — r—  is  alone  the  meafure  of  com- 


merce, and  not  gold,  I5I,I<^2 
~ when  it  may  be  faid  to  rife  op 

fall  in  the  value  ot"  it,  15^,  i  ^^^ 
it  is  ahvays  in  value  aecoruing 

to  its  weight,  if  itandard,  i  ,6 
Silvtr, 


INDEX. 


Silver,  how  unreafonable  it  is  to 
pretend  it  to  be  worth  more  un- 
coined, than  coined,         1 7 1—3 

««, —  whence  uncoined  fometimes 
advances  in  the  price  of  it,    1 74 

Slavery,  it  is  hard  to  fuppofe  any- 
one to  plead  for  it  in  earneft,  212 

m, wherein  it  confifts,         35 1 

Slaves,  men  are  not  born  fuch,  213, 

&c. 

m the  Ifraelites  were  not  fo, 

when  returned  out  of  Egypt,  329 
Jacob's  fons  were  not  fuch. 


as  appears  by  Reuben  and  Ju- 
dah,  ^  330 

Society,  vid.  Co?ijugal  and  Poliii- 
caL 

Spain  is  itfelf  poor,  though  it  fur- 
nifhes  all  other  nations  with  gold 
and  filver,  72 

Supreme  power  of  the  common- 
wealth, where  it  lies,  427 


TAXES  generally  fall  at  kit 
upon  land,  5:5 — 7 

. increafe  the  price  of  fo- 
reign, but  leffen  that  of  home 
commodities,  59 

though  laid  upon  trade 

in  Holland,  yet  they  chiefly  im- 
poverifli  landholders,         60,  61 

Trade  is  hindered  by  lowering  the 
intereft  of  money,  1 2 

.— —  enriches  a  nation  more  than 
mines  do,  ibid. 


Trade,  when  it  is  gainful,  or  a  lofs 
to  a  nation,  ig 

the  general  decay  of  it  leffens 

the  value  of  land,  93,  &c. 

what   is   the  overbalance   of 

it.  148 

Tyranny,  wherein  it  confifts,     457 

' ■  fpeech    of  king  James  I. 

concerning  it,  ibid. 

the  greatnefs  of  the  perfons 

exercifing  it,  aggravates  the 
crime,  4^9 


U 


SURPATION,  wherein  it 

confifts,  45^ 


WAR,  the  ftate  of  it  defcrlb- 
ed,  347,  &c. 

I  he  that  feeks  the  life  or  li- 

berty of  another,  is  in  a  ftate  of 
it,  ibid. 

how  it  differs  from  the  ftate 

ofnature,  348 

■  avoiding  it,  the  defign   of 

forming  fociety,  350 

Weft-Indies,  fome  nations  there 
have  no  fupreme  governor,  unlefs 
in  time  of  war,  398,402 

Wheat,  more  fit  than  moil  other 
things,  for  a  common  meafure  of 
trade,  46 

. it  is  not  fo  iifeful  for  ex- 
change as  money,  47 
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